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From  the  Autlior,  through  Sir  John  FF'an?,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.  Rapport  sur 
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F'rauenfeld,  189:5. 
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From  the  Tru.stcos  of  the  British  Museum  : — A  Catalogue  of  English  Coins  in 
the  British  Mnseum.  Anglo-Saxon  series.  Vcl.  ii.  By  H.  A.  Grueber, 
F.S.A.,  and  C.  Fk  Keary,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1893. 

From  the  Author,  G.  M.  Arnold,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine  at  Shorne,  Kent.  Svo.  London, 

1892. 

2.  On  the  old  Rectory  at  Northfleot.  Svo.  London,  1892. 

From  G.  AY.  Fraser,  F.s)}.,  F.S.A. : — Collection  of  Hieratic  Graffiti  from  the 
alabaster  quarr3’  of  Hat.  Nub.  Found  Dec.  28,  1891  ;  copied  Sept.,  1892, 
For  private  circulation  only.  Oblong  4to. 

From  F.  J.  Stapks-Browne,  Esq.  ; — Deanery  of  Bicester.  Part  VII.  History 
of  Fritwell  and  Souldern.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Blomfield.  4to.  London. 

1893. 

From  A.  AV.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  : — 

1 .  Two  volumes  of  German  Caricatures  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

2.  Societe  d’histoire  de  la  Suisse  romande.  J.  R.  Rahn.  L’Eghse 
Abbatiale  de  Payerne.  Memoire  traduit  de  PAllemand  par  AVilliam 
Cart.  4to.  Lausanne,  1893. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.vSec.S.A.  Lincolnshire  : — Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Local  Lectures.  The  AVork  of  the  Universities  for  the  Nation, 
past  and  present,  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D..  M.P.  Svo.  Cambridge,  1893, 
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The  following  gentlemen  were 
duly  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 


Richardson  Hudson  Joseph 
Gurney,  Esq. 

John  Lancaster  Gongh  Mowat,  Esq. 
Joseph  Sim  Earle,  Esq. 


The  Rev.  H.  1).  Macnamara  exhibited 
a  wooden  cup  with  baluster  stem  and 
silver  rim,  dated  1670,  belono-ina  to  the 
parish  of  St.  James’s  Garlickhithe,  in 
the  City  of  London  ;  also  two  silver-gilt 
communion  cups,  with  the  hall-marks  for 
1549-50  and  1552-3  respectively,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  parish. 

Sir  T.  N.  Deane,  Local  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  exhibited  a  curious  object  of  bone 
and  bronze  found  in  1893  behind  the  hio[h 

O 

altar  of  Innisfallen  Abbey,  Innisfallen 
Island,  Killarney,  county  Kerry. 

The  object  is  3^  inches  long,  and 
represents  a  cock  or  fowl  wdth  its  head 
thrust  forward  and  its  legs  drawn  up. 

The  body  is  formed  of  bone,  but  the  hinder 
part  and  tail  are  cased  in  bronze.  The 
ejms  were  pi’obably  jewelled,  but  are  lost.  | 

The  bird  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  bronze 
rod,  square  in  section  in  the  upper  part, 
but  rounded  below,  where  it  terminates  in  bone  and  bronze  bird 
a  notch  or  broken  eye.  The  purpose  and  found  in  innisfal- 
date  ot  tins  curious  object  are  alike  un¬ 
certain.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  that 
it  may  have  formed  the  pin  or  catch  of  a  reliquary. 


James  Davies,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists 
Club,  communicated  an  Archaeological  Survey  of  Hereford¬ 
shire. 

This  Survey,  omitting  the  medieval  portion,  will  be  printed  in 
continuation  of  the  series  already  published  by  the  Society. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,read  the  following  Paper 
on  some  pottery  and  otlier  antiquities  found  at  Kirkstall  and 
Fountains  Abbeys : 


G  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  [1893, 

“  When  the  hite  JMr.  J.  11.  AValbran  dug  out  the  ruins  of 
Fountains  Abbey  forty  years  ago  he  found  many  fragments  of 
earthenware  which  liave  since  Ijeen  preserved  in  wliat  is  known 
as  the  Court  room  in  tlie  al;bcy,  but  have  attracted  little  notice 

from  antic[uaries,  and 
have  been  quite  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  have 
v.  rltten  on  the  history  of 
]wttery.  In  1891  Mr. 
Hope  and  I  dug  uj)  many 
like  fragments  at  Jer- 
vaulx  Abbey,  and  I  have 
seen  a  few  examples  in 
other  places.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  work  which 
has  been  o-oino;  on  for  the 
last  three  years  at  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey  very  many 
have  been  found.  The 
first  and  richest  discovery 
there  was  during  some 
excavations  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoi)e, 
but  unfortunately  alter 
he  had  left  no  proper 
care  was  taken  of  the 
fragments,  and  many  were 
lost.  Since  I  had  charge 
of  the  Avork  I  have  had 
the  valuable  assistance  of 
my  old  friend  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine,  F.S.A.Scot.,  as 
resident  clerk  of  the  works,  and  he  has  been  a  careful  guardian 
of  whatever  has  come  into  his  hands. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  what  has  been  found  is  what  has 
been  throAvn  away  as  useless  rubbish,  and  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that,  by  luck,  related  fragments  are  found  together,  and 
Ave  are  able  to  1)uild  up  enough  of  a  pot  to  show  its  form.  But, 
even  such  as  they  are,  I  thought  it  Avould  interest  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  have  them  brought  here  and  to  see  the 
evidence  they  afford  of  at  least  tAvo  hitherto  unrecorded 
chapters  in  the  history  of  English  pottery.  You  see,  therefore, 
j)!aced  before  you  this  CA^cning,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Marqucs.s 
of  Ilipon  and  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leeds,  to  Avhom 
they  resjAcctively  belong,  sam])lcs  of  the  pottery  from  Fountains 
and  Kirkstall,  Avith  a  few  other  antiquities  found  Avith  them 


DEINKING  CUP  OF  BROAVN  POTTERY,  FROiAI 
KIRKSTALL  ABBEY',  YORKSHIRE.  linear.) 
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which  also  seemed  to  be  worth  showing,  and  which  will  be 
mentioned  later.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  from  Jervaulx, 
because  they  are  of  the  same  sort  as  those  shown. 

Large  quantities  of  coarse  yellow  glazed  kitchen  pottery  and 
of  hard  grey  ware  have  been  found,  and  samples  are  shown, 
including  parts  of  pipkins,  jars,  bowls,  and  pitchers,  the  spiggot 
hole  of  a  cistern  or  lavatory,  and  the  bottom  of  a  watering  j)ot. 
But  these  are  of  known  types,  and  no  more  need  be  said  of 
them. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  close  hard  pottery,  sometimes  red 
but  generally  brown,  well  glazed,  sometimes  plain  but  often 
ornamented  with  slip. 

There  are  drinking  cups  or  mugs  of  various  sizes,  from  three 
inches  in  height  up  to  seven  or  eight,  and  having  two,  four,  or 
sometimes  eight  handles.  Some  have  ornaments  in  slip  at  the 
sides,  either  large  dots  or  flowei’s  or  very  rude  animals,  and 
there  are  some  pieces  of  what  must  have  been  a  large  and  bold 
design  of  foliage  covering  the  greater  jiart  of  the  vessel.  We 
have  also  parts  of  a  bottle  with  pierced  ears  on  the  neck  without 
slip. 

The  most  elaborate  pieces  of  slip  work  are  porringers  in 


SLIP  WORK.  POREIXGER  (RESTORED)  AKD  COVER,  FROM 
KIRKSTALL  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE.  (1  linear.) 
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several  sizes.  We  have  built  up  two  from  Kirkstall  sufficiently 
eom])lete  to  show  the  form,  ami  Fountains  affords  a  j)erfect  lid. 

There  are  many  va¬ 


rieties  of 
decoration, 


the 

but 


slip 

the 


commonest  is  a  band 
round  the  broadest  part 
of  the  vessel,  of  two 
lines,  with  either  a 
waved  or  a  trellised 
pattern  between  them  ; 
and,  above  the  band, 
closely  set  vertical  lines 
covering  the  body  of 
the  })ot  and  ending 
upwards  either  in  a 
girdling  line  or  in  large 
dots.  The  lines  of  sliji 
are  in  many  e.\am])les 
scored  across  as  if  they 
had  been  touched  when 
soft  Avith  a  comb  or 
some  sucdi  instrument. 
Some  vessels  have  a 
SLIP  woHK  roEiuxGER  (eestored)  FROM  KIRK- freer  treatment  of  liiies 

STALL  ABBEY,  AXI)  COVER  FROAI  lOUKlAIKS  Avlucll  may  1)6  Called 
ABBEY,  (i  linear.)  i,  \  ^  , 

^  scrollwork,  and  some 

have  rude  masks  formed  by  roughly  modelling  dabs  of  slip. 
A  few  specimens  from  Kirkstall  have  a  very  delicate  ornament 
made  of  lines  of  small  dots  Avith  larger  dots  modelled  into 

floAvers.  There  Avere  more 


of  these  in  the  first  find  there, 
but  they  have  been  lost. 

There  is  a  curious  frag- 
ment  resembling  the  side  of 
one  of  the  slip-ornamented 
porringers,  but  Avith  a  Avell- 
fornied  ])i[)e  of  the  material 
of  the  slip  attached  to  it  in 
a  slanting  jiosition.  Its  nse 
has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Another  solitary  fragment 
is  part  of  a  porringer  of 
Avhite  clay  such  as  the  slip 
of  the  broAvn  Avare  is  made 


DRINKIXG  CUP  (restored)  OF  BROAVN 
POTTERY  AVITH  SLIP  ORNAMENTS,  FROM 
FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE, 
linear.) 
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of,  decorated  witli  a  red  ornament  of  the  pattern  of  the  slip  on 
the  brown  ware,  but  it  has  apparently  been  stuck  on  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  and  pressed 
with  the  thumb  instead  of 
being  dropped  on  as  the  slip 
was.  The  only  other  piece  of 
this  ware  that  I  have  seen  is  a 
small  one  now  exhibited  by 
our  Local  Secretary  for  York¬ 
shire,  IMr.  J.  W.  Walker,  who 
lately  found  it  in  clearing  out 
a  pit  during  some  investiga¬ 
tions  which  he  has  been  making 
at  Sandal  Castle,  the  result  of 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  made 

public.  .  „  ,  FEAGJIEXT  OF  POTTEEY  WITH  SLIP 

This  white  ware  is  soft  and  woiuc  decoeatiox,  feom  kiek- 
very  inferior  to  the  excellent  stall  abbey,  yoekshiee. 
brown  ware,  but  its  novelty  and  comparative  rarity  probably 
caused  it  to  be  more  highly  valued  when  it  was  first  made,  and 
it  is  interesting  now  as  being  the  result  of  perhaps  the  first 
English  attempt  to  produce  a  white  table-ware. 

So  much  of  the  slip  ornamented  jiottery  has  been  found  in 
the  only  thi’ee  Y^orkshire  abbeys  which  have  been  searched  for 
it,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  iii  their  later  days  it  fur¬ 
nished  the  tables  of  the  monks  and  their  guests.  It  cannot  be 
later  than  the  suppression,  or  roughly  about  1540,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that,  although  each  of  the  abbeys  in 
which  it  has  been  found  dates  from  the  twelfth  centuiy,  very 
little  pottery  of  earlier  fashion  than  it  has  been  found  in 
them.  Perhaps  until  the  introduction  of  this  useful  brown 
ware  the  monks’  tables  were  furnished  chiefly  with  vessels  of 
wood.  That  it  was  not  only  of  monastic  use  is  shown  by  ])art 
of  a  porringer  of  the  commonest  pattern,  which  Mr.  Walker 
found  at  Sandal  Castle  in  the  same  pit  as  the  white  fragment. 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  positively  that  the  ware  is  of  northern 
make,  but  I  suspect  it  is  so.  The  only  examjile  which  I  have 
seen  out  of  Yorkshire  is  one  piece  which  was  shown  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  near  Llangollen.  That 
is  a  Cistercian  abbey  like  all  those  in  which  it  has  been  so 
])lentifully  found,  and  an  odd  vessel  might  have  easily  stra^-ed 
from  Yorkshire  into  North  AY ales. 

I  wish  next  to  direct  attention  to  some  remarkable  objects  of 
earthenware,  the  remains  of  which  have  so  far  been  found  only 
at  Fountains  Abbey.  They  are  of  rather  coarse  light-coloured 
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wave  glazed  yellow  or  green.  They  are  formed  of  tall  cylinders 
thrown  on  the  wheel  and  then  cut  in  two  vertically,  and  each 
half  coin[)lcted  hy  the  application  of  an  oj)cn  flat  front,  which  in 
some  cases  takes  the  form  of  a  regnlar  arcJiitectural  composition 
with  panels  of  tracery  and  the  top  tinished  with  battlements.  I 
think  they  arc  sconces  to  hold  lamps,  and  one  ])ieco  shows 


Sectson 


o 


F’ront  Elevation 
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Scale  of  Inches 

SCONCE  FOB  A  LAMP,  FROM  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  Y'OKKSHIRE  (RESTORED). 

plainly  the  reversed  ])oeket  at  the  top  to  collect  the  soot,  such 
as  are  sometimes  found  in  stone  lampsteads,  for  example  that 
outside  the  door  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  So  little  care  is  given  to  the  backs  of  these  earthen 
sconces  or  lampsteads  that  it  seems  likely  that  they  were 
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intended  to  be  built  into  walls.  They  appear  to  be  of  Tudor 
date,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  finding  fixes  their  latest 
date  at  before  1540.* 

As  might  be  expected  some  more  modern  potsherds  have  got 
mixed  with  the  early  during  the  digging,  and  there  is  the 
inevitable  tobacco  pipe.  Amongst  the  later  fragments  some 
pieces  of  around  plate  from  Fountains  Abbey  may  be  mentioned. 
It  has  a  raised  pattern  and  is  further  decorated  with  coloured 
glazes.  It  appears  to  bo  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

My  chief  intention  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  earthen¬ 
ware  brought  to  light  in  these  diggings,  but  other  things  have 
also  been  found,  and  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  have  been 
sent  up  for  exhibition. 

There  is  part  of  a  lower  millstone  from  Kirkstall,  which  being 
of  the  lava  from  Niedermendig  on  the  Rhine,  so  much  used 
by  the  Romans,  has  by  some  been  suspected  to  the  Romans. 
But  I  think  it  is  medieval.  It  is  of  unusual  form,  like 
a  round  trough  15|  inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  5|  inches 
deep,  and  on  the  side  near  the  bottom  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  2  inches  square,  as  if  for  the  escape  of  the  meal  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  which  was  ground.  It  was  found  near 
the  kitchen,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  not  intended  for  grinding 
corn,  but  for  kitchen  use,  in  the  preparation  of  those  com¬ 
minuted  messes  which  were  so  much  used  before  men  had 
learned  to  keep  their  flesh  meat  till  it  was  tender  before  eating 
it.  I  have  some  hope  that  more  of  this  stone  may  be  found. 

Also  from  Kiilcstall  are  two  cylindrical  stone  jars,  one 
inches  high  by  inches  in  diameter,  the  others  5^  inches  high 
by  4  inches  in  diameter.  One  has  the  remains  of  a  band  of 
quatrefoils  incised  round  the  to}).  These  were  called  mortars, 
and  were  used  in  secnlar  churches  as  well  as  in  abbeys  to  give 
light  at  night.  They  were  filled  with  grease  in  which  a  wick 
was  set. 

From  Fountains  there  are  some  little  grates  cast  in  lead  or 
pewter.  They  were  used  for  ventilators  in  windows,  being 
worked  in  with  the  glass  quarries. 

Mr.  Walker  also  exhibits  some  small  fragments  of  what  must 
have  been  a  very  beautiful  vessel  of  glass.  They  were  found  in 
the  pit  already  mentioned,  and  are  of  very  thin  quite  colourless 
and  perfectly  vitrified  glass,  ornamented  with  small  flowers  in 
enamel  and  gold,  and  the  edge  of  the  lip  was  of  blue  enamel. 

*  To  make  the  fragments  more  easily  understood  Mr.  Hope  and  I  have 
worked  out  a  figure  showing  what  a  complete  sconce  seems  to  have  been  like. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  restoration  is  not  made  up  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  one  e.'cample,  but  from  a  comparison  of  those  of  several  which  differ  a 
good  deal  in  their  detail. 
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1  know  too  little  of  old  c'lass  to  venture  to  assi<>:n  u  date  or  a 
])lace  for  the  work.  The  pit  yielded  fragments  ranging  from 
the  ffteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  seventeenth,  including 
some  good  })iecGS  of  Persian  lustre  ware.” 

The  llev.  AV.  Gilciiiust-Clauk,  P.A.,  exhibited  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  medieval  pottery  found  at  Nash  Hill,  Lacock,  AVilts. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  he  returned  for  these  exhihitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  November  30th,  1893. 

AUGUSTUS  AVOLLASTON  TTIANKS,  Esq.,  O.B.,  Litt.D., 
E.lv.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followino;  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author,  W.  L.  Kutton,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.  ;  — 

1.  Sandgato  Castle,  ISS'J-IO.  (Reprinted  from  Afchrculugia  Cantiana..') 
8vo.  London,  1802. 

2.  St.  Martin’s  Cliureh,  New  ];omne3V  Records  relating  to  its  removal  in 
1.550.  Transcribed  by  II.  15.  Walker,  J.F.  (Rej)rinted  from  Archcculogia 
Cantiana.')  8vo.  London,  1893. 

From  the  Royal  Society  ; — IMaps  of  Islodieval  Prague.  “  Mappy  Stani  Prahyv 
Kletnm  1200,  1318  a  1110.”  By  W.  W.  Toniek.  Square  folio.  Prague, 
1802. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Report  on  Ancient  Monuments  in  Co.  Kerry.  By  Sir 
T.  N.  Deane.  8vo.  Dublin,  1893. 

From  the  Airthor  : — The  Native  Calendar  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  a 
stud}'  in  linguistics  and  symbolism.  15y  D.  G.  Brinton.  8vo.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1803. 

From  the  Author  The  Forgery  of  Anti([uities.  Bv  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  V.P.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1803. 

From  the  Author  : — AVheelcr’s  Defeat,  1075.  Where  ?  At  Meminimisset 
Meadow.  By"  S.  A.  Green.  8vo.  Worcester,  1803. 

From  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  : — Transactions  for  the  year  ending 
23  Sept.,  1893.  Vol.  i.  8vo.  Hull,  1893. 

Iv.  D.  Kadgliffe,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  presented  some  specimens  of 
medieval  paving  tiles  from  Eounttiins  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys  and 
Bolton  Priory. 

Walter  Meacock  AVilkinson,  Esq.,  ivas  admitted  Fellow. 
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The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Viktue,  F.S.A.,  exhibited:  (1)  a 
gilt  bronze  pax  of  Ralian  workmanship,  4|  inches  high,  wilh 
a  half-length  figure  of  Our  Lady  and  Child,  and  the  inscription 
“pax  vobis  1560”  in  base;  (2)  a  pointed  oval  bronze  holy 
water  stoup,  with  perforated  scroll  work,  of  Venetian  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  (3)  an  Italian  copper  shrine  end  with  the  Rood, 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  exhibited  a  German  MS. 
Bihlia  in  Rehus  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
which  he  communicated  the  following  remarks : 

“  This  IMS.  pietural  or  hieroglyphic  Bible  is  on  vellum,  and 
was  beyond  doubt  a  Bosom  Book. 

Each  page  is  4^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  width,  and 
the  book  consists  of  158  leaves. 

The  MS.  is  in  an  English  binding  of  brown  leather,  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  back  has  five  panels 
with  four  bands  and  two  pallets,  and  bands  and  pallets  have  a 
slight  cottised  serrated  ornament  in  gold. 

On  the  sides  of  the  cover,  each  of  the  four  corners  has  a 
gilt  device  of  two  arrows  in  saltire,  points  in  base,  surmounted 
by  a  heart,  and  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown,  Avith  in  base  a 
fleur-de-lis,  and  in  the  Haunches  a  Tudor  rose. 

'Tlie  central  gilt  stamp  on  either  side  is  oval,  and  consists  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers  entiled  with  a  crown,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  olive  branches  slipped  in  base.  This  stamp 
was  made  for  Prince  Henry  (the  elder  brother  of  king 
Charles  I.),  avIio  died  in  1612. 

Each  page  of  the  Bihlia  in  Reims  shows  a  castle,  nearlv 
all  of  which  are  built  up  of  ten  stones.  Two  of  the  four 
central  stones,  as  a  rule,  form  a  triangle,  which  in  consequence 
is  divided  into  two. 

At  the  head  of  each  stone  of  the  castle,  in  rubric,  are  the 
first  words  in  Latin  of  every  chapter  or  psalm  of  the  written 
Word  of  God. 

The  book  begins  with  Genesis  and  ends  with  the  Apocalypse, 
each  chapter  having  a  sejiarate  stone  on  which  pietural 
representation  is  helped  out  by  Latin  legend  from  the  special 
chapter  the  stone  is  assigned  to.  It  follows,  in  consequence, 
that  if  the  Latin  Vulgate  be  consulted,  the  title  of  each  stone, 
with  its  pictures  and  legends,  may  at  once  be  fully  interpreted. 

Thus,  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are  five  castles,  each  of 
ten  stones,  and  over  each  of  these  fifty  stones  the  first  words 
of  the  first  verse  of  each  of  the  fifty  chapters  in  the  book  of 
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Genesis.  Again,  as  there  are  150  psalms,  there  are  15  castles 
(each  built  np  of  10  stones)  assigned  to  the  Psalter,  and  over 
each  stone  the  first  vords  of  each  psalm. 

Note,  however,  that  as  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  but 
five  chapters,  and  the  second  epistle  but  three,  the  castle  is  of 
eight  stones  only. 

The  castle  of  the  soul  is  the  Turris  Fortitudinis  when  it  is 
built  up  by  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Then 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  she  cannot  be  moved.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  central  stones  of  nearly  every 
castle  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  the  emblem  of 
the  Triune  God,  and  that  within  each  triangle  there  are  two 
stones,  as  in  the  Godhead  is  the  Sacred  Humanity,  Perfect 
God,  and  Perfect  Man,  the  One  Christ. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  persons  who  did  not  recognise  the 
economy  of  the  book,  or  the  meaning  of  its  parts,  that  this  is  a 
Lollard-hook,  and  that  it  might,  from  the  castles  on  each  page, 
have  belono;ed  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  But  this  unfortunate 
Lord  Cobham  was  burnt  in  1418,  and  the  MS.  is  clearly  of 
later  date,  and  is  of  German,  and  not  of  English  origin.  But 
it  seems  clear  from  several  details,  e  g.  the  use  of  the  rosary, 
Avhere  prayer  is  indicated,  that  the  writer  was  an  ordinary 
Homan  Catholic  Scripturist. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
.should  be  noted.  It  begins  with  the  broad  green  line  down  each 
page,  with  roundels  on  its  sinister  side.  The  pedigree  begins 
with  Claudius,  Nero,  etc.,  and  ends  with  the  German  Emperors. 
Against  the  name  of  Sigismund  is  a  note  about  the  burning 
of  John  Huss.  The  pedigree  ends  with  Frederick  III.,  who 
was  elected  2nd  February,  1440-1,  and  the  MS.  ivas  probably 
written  between  1440-1  and  1493. 

On  another  page  a  later  hand,  probably  in  1576,  has  added 
the  names  of  Maximilian,  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand,  Araximilian, 
and  Rudolph  II. 

Some  of  the  early  block-hooks  would  doubtless  give  light  to 
Lord  Denbigh’s  Biblia  in  Rebus,  which  beyond  doubt  has  been 
the  bosom Jjook  of  some  one  who  loved  right  well  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  and  who  will  not  say  to  the  venerable  MS.  ? 

‘  Let  me  embrace  tbee,  good  old  Chronicle 
Th.at  hast  so  long  walk’d  hand  in  hand  with  time.’ 

I  have  to  thank  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  for  letting  me  show 
this  Biblia  in  Rebus  to  the  Society.  The  MS.  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Pennant  family  on  the  4th  November, 
1763,  and  was  a  gift  of  Father  Thomas  Watson,  a  Scotch 
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Jesuit,  who  was  Ijorn  1st  January,  1720.  His  real  name  was 
Daniel,  but  at  times  he  used  the  name  of  West.  He  was 
tlie  author  of  several  antiquarian  books,  and  originally  followed 
the  business  of  a  eommercial  traveller.” 

Whitworth  Wallis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  fourteen 
matrices  of  seals  belonging  to  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery,  which  were  thus  described  by  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretaiy : 

“  The  first  eight  of  the  matrices  e.xhibited  by  Mr.  Wallis 
a])pear  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Staunton  of  Warwick,  and  impressions  of  these  are  included  in 
the  Way  Collection  belonging  to  the  Society.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  lind  that  any  of  the  seals  have  before  been  described  for 
the  Society,  and  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  put  together  the 
following  notes  upon  them. 

1.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Milvei’ton,  county  Somerset.  Seal  of 
a  chantry  founded  in  a  chapel  standing  within  the  churclyard 
of  Milverton,  but  now  destroyed,  and  estimated  at  £7  4s.  6d. 
clear  yearly  value  in  1548.  An  extremely  fine  pointed  oval 
exam])le,  2|  inches  long,  Avith  the  Blessed  Adrgin  and  Child 
seated  beneath  a  rich  canopy,  and  in  base  a  tonsured  head. 
{See  plate,  fig.  1.) 

Legend : 

SI6ILL’  •  aAPaLi;  •  b’s  •  mARia  •  Da  •  miLvaRTON. 

The  a  and  R  of  the  last  Avord  are  conjoined. 

The  matrix  is  of  latten,  Avith  a  loop  behind  ending  in  a  triple 
leaf.  Date,  early  thirteenth  century. 

2.  Benedictine  Priory  of  Hatfield  Regis  or  Hatfield  Broad- 
oak,  Essex,  founded  by  Alberic  de  Were  circa  1135.  Pointed 
oval  seal  ad  causas,  2-k  inches  long,  Avith  deeply  cut  seated 
figure  of  Our  Lady  and  Child.  (See  plate,  fig.  2.) 

Legend : 

S’  PRIORIS  •  aT  •  aONVaNTVS  •  Da  •  bATPaLD  •  Ra6’  • 
AD  •  aAVSAS. 

Latten  matrix  Avith  loop  at  back. 

3.  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Quarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  founded 
in  1132  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  DcAmn.  A  round  seal,  1|A  inch 
in  diameter,  Avith  rich  canopjq  under  Avhich  are  figures  of  Our 
Lady  and  Child,  and  St.  John  Evangelist  Avith  palm  branch  and 
roundel  charged  with  an  eagle.  In  base  is  a  half-length  figure 
of  an  abbot  in  Ids  lud.)it  Avith  crosier.  (See  plate,  fig.  3.) 
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The  legend  appears  to  have  at  first  been  : 

SI6ILLVM  ABBATpIGC  |  SaSC  :  mAEieC  :  Dff  :  QVAEAEIA, 

but  the  first  word  has  been  cut  out  and  the  legend  altered  so  as 
to  begin 

S’ABBATIS  ST  aOVSTVS  ABBATbIGC,  &c. 

To  effect  this  the  s’abbatis  has  been  squeezed  in  amidst  the 
pinnacles  of  the  canopy. 

The  latten  matrix  is  conical  in  form,  and  was  once  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  usual  trefoil  loop.  The  curved  sides  of  the 
cone  are  divided  into  6  lobes,  each  ending  in  a  kind  of  leaf. 

4.  A  late  and  doubtful  seal  of  the  Prmmonstratensian  Abbey 
of  Langley,  co.  Norfolk. 

Very  rudely  cut,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  under  a 
canopy  with  panelled  pinnacles  at  the  sides. 

Legend  : 

Sts  foic  Ehhis  ♦  T  •  file  ♦  m*  he  langleg 

Round  brass  or  latten  matrix,  1|  inch  in  diameter,  with 
plain  flat  handle  on  back. 

5.  Chapel  of  St.  James,  Bottesford,  eo.  Leic.  (?)  A  pointed 
oval,  2^  inches  long,  with  a  figure  of  St.  James  with  wallet 
and  staff,  under  a  canopy.  In  base,  within  an  arch  set  in 
masonry,  a  votary. 

Legend : 

SigtUu  •  capelle  fct  rarofii  •  in  *  btUa  he  iSotelleffortl). 

Latten  matrix  with  plain  handle  on  the  back,  pierced  with  a 
hole. 

6.  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  founded 
by  Ralph  le  Strange  temp.  Richard  I.  for  a  prior  or  master  and 
several  lay  brethren.  A  round  seal,  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
having  for  device  a  seated  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinitv, 
with  panelled  side  shafts,  but  no  canopy. 

Legend : 

S  t)Tnrtcbi3 :  ffrancegs  :  magifter :  oCpitalis  :  T  :  isanrt  ♦  Sca(?) 
trtntfati0  he  hregenorff). 

The  date  of  Henry  Franceys’  mastership  is  not  given  in 
Dugdale. 
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The  seal  is  of  early  hfteentli  eentuiy  date.  A  very  doubtful 
matrix  ;  apparently  a  poor  electroty})e. 

7.  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  upon  Eastbridge, 
Canterbury,  founded  by  St.  Thomas  of  f!anterbury  temp. 
Henry  II.  A  pointed  oval,  '2^  inches  long,  Avltli  Our  Lady 
and  Child  seated  under  a  canopy,  with  a  smaller  canopy  in 
base  with  St.  Thomas  in  mitre  and  with  cross.  The  field  is 
powdered  with  sprigs. 

Legend : 

S  •  aoa  •  fiOSPITAL  sai  TpOGC  MAET’  SVF  SST  B*669: 

HART. 

This  seal  should  properly  be  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  is  rudely  cut,  and  of  doubtful  aj)pearance.  It  is 
of  latten,  but  the  handle  has  been  cut  off.  The  original  seal  of 
the  hos])ital  was  lost  in  1783,  and  a  new  one  made  with  a 
representation  of  St.  Thomases  murder. 

8.  This  fine  seal,  a  large  pointed  oval  one,  inches  long, 
of  gilt  latten,  is  of  exceptionally  interesting  character.  (See 
j)lace,  fig.  4.)  According  to  the  inscription  it  is  the  seal  of  the 
colleo;e  of  Tam  worth  : 

O 

s  •  aoMVffa  •  COL  j  legiate  •  de  •  toworth. 

and  the  two  shields  in  base  bearing  respectively  his  initials  and 
arms,  show  that  it  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Parker,  who  was 
Dean  from  May  27,  1525,  until  August,  1538.* 

But  a  casual  examination  of  the  matrix  will  show  that  the 
two  shields  originally  bore  veiy  diffei’ent  chai’ges,  and  that  the 
original  inscription  has  been  cut  out  and  the  present  one 
punched  in.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  much  older  seal  was 
appropriated  by  Parker  for  his  college.  The  device  represents 
a  bishop,  between  an  archbishop  and  St.  Katharine,  all  beneath 
rich  canopies,  the  central  one  having  a  super-canopy  with  a 
half-efiigy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child.  In  base  beneath 
an  arch  set  in  masonry  is  a  three-quarter  length  figure  of  a  bishop 
or  abbot  praying,  and  on  either  side  of  him  are  the  two  shields 
already  referred  to.  The  dexter  one  on  careful  examination 
will  be  found  to  have  originally  borne  the  royal  arms,  France 
modern  and  England  quartevLy.,  the  flowers  of  the  French  being 
still  traceable.  The  sinister  shield  bore  the  personal  arms  of 
the  bishop  or  mitred  abbot  for  whom  the  seal  was  engraved,  but 
all  that  can  be  certainly  made  out  is  that  the  ordinaries  were 

*  This  seal  is  also  engraved  and  described  in  Charles  Fei'rers  R.  Palmer’s 
Tlw  Ilistonj  and  Antiij^uities  of  the  Callefjiate  Church,  of  Tamworth,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford  (Tamworth,  1871),  93. 
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two  bars,  whieli  seem  to  have  been  diapered.  As  the  seal  is 
unquestionably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  easy  thing  to  identify  the  arms,  if  those  of  a  bishop, 
but  the  only  shield  given  in  the  Blazon  of  BJpiscopacii  which 
includes  the  ordinaries  is  that  of  Roger  de  Walden,  bishop  of 
London  1405  and  1406,  who  bore  sable  tioo  bars  and  in  chief 
three  cinquefoils  argent.  Unfortunately  no  impressions  of 
Walden’s  seals  are  known,  and  the  seal  looks  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  later  than  his  time,  besides,  the  central  figure  of  a  bishop 
suggests  Chichester  or  St.  David’s  as  the  see,  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  the  name  of  Thomas.  Further  than  this  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  seal.  There  is  no  seal  like  it  in  the  British 
Museum  nor  in  the  Society’s  collection,  and  I  cannot  suggest 
how  Dean  Parker  became  possessed  of  it. 

9.  Is  the  seal  of  the  Peculiar  of  Fisher’s  Itchington  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  The  device  is  a  full-length  figure  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  his  royal  robes,  with  a  sword  in  the 
left  hand,  and  holding  up  the  famous  ring  in  his  right.  Across 
the  front  of  his  legs  is  placed  a  shield  charged  with  a  bird 
(?  a  kingfisher)  holding  a  fish  in  his  beak.  On  either  side  of 
this  are  the  initials  E.  F.,  and  in  chief  the  date  1581. 

The  legend  is  : 

o 

SIGILLVM  •  PECVLIARIS  *  lYEISDICTIONIS  •  DE  • 
FFYSSHERS  •  ITCHYNGTON. 

This,  I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed  peculiar  originated, 
according  to  Dugdale,  in  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Bishops’ 
Itchington  with  three  others  by  Richard  Sampson,  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  in  1547,  to  one  Thomas  Fisher,  in  consideration  of 
£100,  and  an  annuity  of  £50  per  annum  to  himself  and  his 
successors.  But  by  a  second  grant,  dated  December  14,  1548, 
the  bishop  acquitted  Fisher  the  payment  of  the  annuity.  Both 
grants  were  confirmed  in  1552  by  the  king,  who  “  moreover 
granted  to  the  said  T.  Fisher^  and  his  heirs  within  the  precinct 
of  the  said  Mannours  return  of  Writs,  so  as  the  King’s  Officers 
were  not  to  meddle  there ;  and  that  for  the  future  this  priviledge 
should  be  called  The  Libertg  of  Thomas  Fisher  in  the  County  of 
Warwick.’’'’  *  Fisher  thereupon  depopulated  that  part  called 
Nether  Itchington  where  the  church  stood,  which  he  pulled 
down  to  build  a  manor  house  in  its  room,  and  changed  the  name 
from  Bishop’s  Itchington  to  Fisher’s  Itchington. 


*  Sir  William  Dugdale,  The  Atitiquities  of  Warwichshire  (London,  1730), 
i.  349. 
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Thomas  Fisher  died  in  1578  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edward,  whose  initials,  arms,  and  patron  saint  appear  on  the 
seal. 

The  bronze  matrix  is  a  pointed  oval,  2|  inches  long,  with 
handle  (?  original). 

10.  Is  a  prettily  designed  seal  of  late  thirteenth-century  date, 
j)()inted  oval  in  form  and  2^  inches  long.  It  bears  in  the  upper 
half,  within  a  cusped  triangle,  a  large  cross  ])alee  on  a  short 
stall',  which  is  being  adored  by  a  clerk  under  an  arch  in  base. 
The  inters[)aces  on  either  side  contain  a  crescent  and  star.  The 
legend  is : 


*  8'.  PEIOEATVS  ;  SAHaTGC  :  ttEVaiS  *  (1  :  CC  : 

but  it  is  doubtful  to  what  Holy  Cross  Priory  it  belonged.  The 
matrix  is  of  1  at  ten. 

11.  Is  a  small  pointed  oval  privy  seal,  1^  inch  long,  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  is  shown  kneeling  under  an  arch  inscribed 
AVff  STiAEIA  and  surmounted  by  a  half-length  figure  of  Our 
Lady  and  Child. 

The  legend  is  : 

*  SIS  miat]i  PI  A 
DVLaiS  mAEIA. 

Date,  early  thirteenth  century.  Latten  matrix,  with  loop  at 
top,  somewhat  corroded. 

12.  Is  a  fine  pointed  oval  seal  three  inches  long,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  of  English  work,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  bears  beneath  rich  canopies  a  figure  of  Our  Lady 
and  Child,  she  crowned  and  holding  a  branched  rod  (?  the  radix 
Jeftse)  standing  between  two  abbots  holding  books  aiid  cross- 
staves.  Above  the  centre  canopy  is  a  su])er-canopy  with  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  base  under  an  arch  set 
in  masonry  is  a  three-quarter  effigy  of  a  bishop,  and  on  either 
side  of  him  a  shield  bearing  a  chevron  hetioeen  three  soles  of 
feet. 

The  legend  is  : 

5  :  fits  :  tijomc :  hct  :  gin  :  rpl :  roliftanr’  (?) 

but  I  cannot  identify  the  bishop  or  his  see,  nor  am  I  certain  as 
to  how  the  name  of  the  latter  is  to  be  read. 

The  matrix  is  a  good  one  of  latten  with  long  loop  on  back. 

13.  An  impression  of  this  already  occurs  iu  the  Society’s 
collection.  It  is  a  pointed  oval,  inches  long,  bearing  a 
figure  of  an  abbot  in  mass-vestments,  with  crosier  and  book. 
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standing  on  a  corbel,  and  with  a  slight  canojiy  over  head.  At 
the  sides  the  field  is  orjiamented  with  cusping.  Legend  : 


•h  S’  lOhAniS  ABBIS  BGC  SHAEia  BSaai  hSLLLMI 


i.e.  the  abbey  of  Bec-Helonia,  in  Normandy. 

The  latten  matrix,  of  late  thirteenth  century  date,  has  been 

14,  and  last,  is  a  small  pointed-oval  thirteenth  century  seal. 
If  inch  long,  with  a  parson  in  base  kneeling  to  a  figure  of 
Our  Lady  and  Child  above,  seated  upon  an  architectural  com¬ 
position.  Behind  the  parson  is  a  rude  shield  of  his  arms,  a 
chevron  on  a  spriggy  field.  Legend  : 

•h  S’  hGCMMARvaL’  EGtaTOE’  aatta  Da  PEiNsaio 

Where  the  place  of  Master  Emmanuel’s  rectory  was  I  cannot 
tell.” 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  an  account 
of  the  exploration  of  a  Saxon  cemetery  on  High  Down,  Sussex, 
and  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the  owner,  Edward  Henty,  Esq., 
the  whole  of  the  antiquities  found. 

Mr.  Read’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Exhibitions 
and  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  7th,  1893. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thaidcs  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Guldhornet  der  fandtes  ved  Gallchus  i  Aaret  1734. 
Tydning  af  R.  C.  Rasmusseu.  Two  leaves.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1889. 

From  the  Author : — The  Misericordes  in  Chester  Cathedral.  By  T.  Cann 
Hughes,  M.A.  (Reprinted  from  the  “  Chester  Archaeological  Journal.”) 
8vo.  Chester,  1893. 

From  the  Compiler,  Rev.  T.  S.  Frampton,  F.S.A.  : — St.  Peter’s,  Seal.  (With 
St.  Mary’s,  Kemsing,  until  1874.)  List  of  Patrons  and  Incumbents.  Folio 
broadsheet,  1892. 
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Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  FelloAvs  on 
Thursday,  Jannary  11th,  1894 

Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Berks, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  gaufreing  or  watering  irons,  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks  : 

“  Bartienlar  attention  having  been  recently  directed  to 
the  snbject  of  Watering  Irons,  I  have  the  pleasnre  of 
snbmitting  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  an  old  pair  of 
these  instruments  which  I  recently  obtained  from  a  blacksmith’s 
shop  in  this  town.  The  total  length  is  2  feet  7f  inches,  hnt 
nnfortnnately  one  of  the  handles  Avas  broken  off  at  the  pivot, 
and  it  Avill  be  seen  that  it  has  been  ‘  shnt’  at  this  point ;  beyond 
this  it  is  entirely  in  its  original  state,  although  the  smith  has 
used  the  tile  unnecessarily  in  one  or  tAvo  places.  The  ends  or 
monlds  of  this  ponderous  implement  are  b  inches  in  diameter, 
charged  one  Avith  a  sunk  floral  design  Avithin  a  border,  the 
other  Avith  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  Avithin  a  scroll- 
Avork  bordivr.* 

These  Avere  used  in  former  days  for  impressing  the  Avafers 
or  gift  cakes  jirovided  for  Mothering  or  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
also  knoAvn  in  the  calendar  as  Refreshment  Sunday,  a  survival 
of  the  custom  in  pre-Reformation  times  of  going  to  the  Mother 
Church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  to  make  offerings  at  the  high 
altar,  a  jiractice  said  liy  Fosbrokef  to  be  derived  from  the 
llilaria,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  honour 
of  the  JMother  of  the  Gods  on  the  8th  Id.  March. 

These  otferings  at  the  altars  Avere  in  their  origin  voluntary, 
and  became  Church  property.  At  length  the  parish  priests 
compounded  Avith  the  Church  at  a  certain  snrn,  and  these 
voluntary  donations  of  the  people  have  become  the  dues  now 
knoAvn  as  Easter  Otferings,  which  are  still  collected  in  this  and 
other  ])arishes  and  presented  to  the  incumbent. 

It  was  until  recent  years  a  very  general  custom  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday  for  servants  and  others,  particularly  females,  to  visit 
their  mothers  Avitli  a  present  of  Avafering  cakes  on  this  day, 
and  this  Avas  called  ‘  going  a  mothering.’  This  ancient  observ¬ 
ance  still  snrvives  in  the  neighbouring  connly  of  Hants,  and 
the  Avafers  are  and  Avere  made  last  Mid-Lent  Sunday  by  a 
family  named  Baverstock  at  Chilbolton,  and  as  one  member  of 
the  family  dies  another  of  the  same  family  undertakes  the 
Avafering  and  becomes  Avaferer.  On  the  last  Mid-Lent  Sunday 

*  This  specimen  has  since  been  added  to  the  British  Museum. 

f  Rev.  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbroke,  Eneyolujjwdia  of  Antiquities  (London, 
1S25},  ii.  57.5 
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thirty  dozen  of  these  wafers  were  sold,  and  there  were  about 
three  hundred  visitors  who  went  a  mothering.” 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  com¬ 
municated  the  following:  notes  on  a  St.  John’s  head  in  a 
charger,  carved  in  alabaster,  from  Ratisbon  : 

“  While  searching  for  something  quite  different  in  an  old 
shop  in  Ratisbon  on  July  7th  of  this  year  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  amongst  a  heap  of  old  iron  an  alabaster  head  of 
St.  John  in  a  charger,  mounted  upon  a  stand.  I  am 
induced  to  send  the  following  notes  upon  this  ‘  cultus  Bild,^ 
with  references  to  other  continental  examples  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  all  of  which  belong  to  a  simpler  type, 
and,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  an  earlier  date  than  the 
earliest  of  those  which  are  tabulated  in  Mr.  Hope’s  paper  printed 
in  the  Archaeologia* 

Taking  them  in  chronological  order  the  example  from 
Ratisbon  comes  first  This  is  carved  in  alabaster,  slightly 
stained,  as  usual,  with  red,  from  contact  in  its  natural  forma¬ 
tion  with  marl,  and  represents  the  head  of  the  Precursor  lying 
in  a  circular  dish,  which  it  entirely  fills,  the  amjile  beard  and 
some  of  the  hair  flowing  on  to  the  rim,  which  is  much  broken 
away,  except  on  the  dexter  side.  Evidently  the  circular  dish 
was  originally  complete  in  itself,  for  there  is  no  sign  of,  nor, 
indeed,  does  there  ajipear  to  have  been  either  space  or  material 
left  for  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb  or  other  accessory  ;  the  dish 
is,  in  fact,  wider  from  right  to  left  than  from  top  to  bottom. 
Sculptured  out  of  the  same  block,  and  at  the  back  of  the  dish, 
is  a  small  stand  or  foot  set  at  an  angle  proper  for  the  con¬ 
venient  contemplation  by  the  faithful  of  the  venerated  image. 
The  foot  is  centrally  and  vertically  pierced  for  fixture  by  a 
dowel  upon  a  base,  and  the  icon  was,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  me,  loosely  attached,  by  a  band  of  rag  round  the  iron 
pin,  to  the  stand  now  shown.  This  probably  replaces  a  medieval 
one,  and  can  hardly  itself  be  earlier  than  1670,  though, 
upon  this  point,  which  is  quite  unimportant,  I  should  be  open 
to  correction.  The  iron  dowel  is  roughly  lient  and  broken  off ; 
it  is  not  central  with  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
the  stump  of  a  thin  iron  wire  which  has  no  correspondent  either 
of  hole  or  wire  in  the  bottom  of  the  medieval  canted  foot, 
showing  that  the  stand  was  not  even  made  in  later  times  for  the 
early  dish.  This  portion  may  therefore  be  dismissed  from 
further  notice. 

Now,  with  regard  more  particularly  to  the  Caput  in  Disco, 
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1.  As  to  its  cliaracter  and  date.  Judo-mo-  from  the  o-eneral 
style  of  the  liead,  with  none  of  the  marked  prominence  of  the 
superciliary  ridges  of  the  os  frontis,  so  general  in  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  century  examples,  the  free  and  tlowing 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  wide-spreading  beard,  and  the  full 
moustache,  as  distinguished  from  the  meagreness  or  partial 
absence  of  these  tacial  attributes  in  the  sculptures  of  later  date, 
I  think  tlie  examjde  from  llatisbon  cannot,  as  a  German 
carving,  be  much  later  than  1400.  The  general  style  of  the 
work  agrees,  indeed,  with  that  of  English  monumental  sculpture 
of  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
which  period,  if  it  were  an  English  antiquity  it  might  properly 
be  assigned. 

2.  In  the  orthodo.x  place,  over  the  left  eye,  is  a  depression,  as 
to  which  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  it  was  the  work  of 
the  original  sculptor,  a  sign  of  a  more  advanced  cult  added 
by  a  later  possessor  to  give  higher  interest  and  value  to  the 
relic,  or  an  accidental  and  modern  fracture.  Seen  with  the 
naked  eye  the  indent  has  somewhat  the  a])pearance  of  a  mere 
bruise  on  the  stone.  The  particular  position  militates  against 
its  beino  the  result  of  an  undesio-ned  or  random  blow,  and  it 
is  [)Ossible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  sculptured  head  was 
tanqjered  with  by  a  later  possessor.  Under  the  magnifying- 
glass  the  mark  clearly  reveals  itself  as  an  indentation  delibe¬ 
rately  carved,  not  in  itself  strictly  representing  a  cut  such  as 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  vindictive  blow  of  a  knife, 
but  one  that  shoidd  perhaps  be  afterwards  enlarged  and 
elaborated  by  colour.  In  this  last  regard  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  remains  of  gilding-  exist  on  the  hair  and  beard  alone,  all 
traces  of  decoration  elsewhere  havino-  vanished.  From  these 

O 

evidences  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  representation  of  the 
stroke  i'rom  the  knife  of  Herodias  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
early  as  well  as  of  the  later  examples  of  these  interesting  relics, 
though  not  an  essential  item  of  any  of  them. 

3.  As  to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  head  under  consideration 
it  has  much  merit,  the  grave  and  pained  character  of  the 
countenance  being  well  expressed,  and  most  observable  when 
the  light  strikes  directly  from  the  top,  or  from  either  side,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  object  had  been  placed  upon 
its  stand  in  the  ceiitre  or  at  either  end  of  an  altar.  As  an 
example  in  alabaster  its  small  size  is  noteworthy,  the  extreme 
diameter  of  the  charger  from  left  to  right  having  been  originally 
no  more  than  3|  inches.  These  characteristics  appear  to  me 
to  give  exceptional  value  to  the  relic,  and  while  it  is  thus 
lifted  above  the  larger  and  grotesque  representations  of  the 
head  of  the  Precursor  in  the  English  carved  tablets  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  its  interest  is,  perhaps,  not  lessened  by  its 
emanating  from  one  of  the  earliest  homes  of  art  in  Germany, 
in  which  ancient  free  city,  indeed,  it  may  well  have  had  its  origin. 

In  the  Baierisches  Nationalmuseum  at  Munich  are  five 
St.  John’s  Heads  in  disco,  namely  ; 

Two  carved  in  wood,  the  diameter  of  the  dish  in  each  example 
being  1,5  inches  ;  one  of  stone,  on  a  stone  stand,  of  the  great 
size  of  1  foot  Ilf  inches  in  diameter;  one  of  wood,  on  a 
wooden  stand,  the  dish,  circumscribed  in  black  painted  Gothic 
lettei's,  fauctu^  tofiauuf^  luabti^ta  ora  pjio  uobts',  being  15  inches 
in  diameter  ;  and  one  of  wood,  on  a  stand,  the  dish  measuring 
7 1  inches  in  diameter.  In  none  of  these  is  there  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  on  the  forehead  ;  they  are  all  painted  in 
distemper,  the  wooden  examples  having  been  first  prepared  or 
laid  with  grounds  of  size  and  whitening,  in  the  usual  medieval 
way,  precisely  like  the  treatment  of  English  wooden  effigies. 

With  respect  to  the  dates  of  the  IMunich  examples,  they  all 
appear  to  be  comprised  within  the  range  of  the  transition 
between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  but,  as  my  friend 
the  venerable  Herr  von  Hefner-Alteneck  very  truly  tells  me, 
touching  this  point,  ‘  Bei  solchen  Gegenstiinden  ist  die 
Entstehungszeit  nicht  leicht  zu  bestimnien  indem  der  Stil  darin 
gewohnlich  liinffere  Zeit  gewisseriuassen  handwerksmassi<T 
beibehalten  wurde,”  or,  in  other  words,  “  with  such  objects  the 
date  is  not  easy  to  determine,  because  the  style  therein  would 
usually  be  maintained  in  a  certain  manner  consonant  with  the 
rules  of  a  trade.” 

In  the  Germanisches  Nationalmuseum  at  Nuremberg  is  a 
picture  painted  in  oil  on  linen  cloth  (Leinwand),  wherein  is 
set  forth  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  lying  in  a  charger  of 
silver,  and  swarmed  about  by  insects.  The  name  of  the  painter 
is  unknown  ;  he  was  an  imitator  of  Albert  Durer,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  no  wound  on  the 
brow.  In  the  same  extensive  collection  is  a  plaster  cast  from  a 
carved  wooden  head  of  the  Precursor  in  a  charger,  of  the  time 
and  in  the  style  of  Veit  Stoss.  Again  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
blow  upon  the  brow.  Idie  original  of  this  example  is  preserved 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ursula  in  Egersheim.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  obliging  courtesy  of  Herr  Hans  Bosch  for 
some  information  concerning  these  two  antiquities. 

In  the  Musee  d’Antiquites  at  Bruges  is  a  good  example  of 
the  head  in  disco  in  alabaster,  the  diameter  being  12  inches, 
and  the  depth  of  the  charger  2^  inches.  Kound  the  verge  is 
painted  in  black  letter  : 

inter  natos  muUerum  non  Currerit  maior  SMjaiinf  idajjtifta. 
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The  head  and  beard  are  painted  to  the  life  ;  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  wound  of  Herodias,  but  tliree  deep  furrows  in  the  brow 
are  expressive  of  the  Saint’s  suffering'.  This  relic,  which  is 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  tifteenth  century,  is  believed  to  be 
Italian  work.  It  was  bought  in  the  year  1883  for  the  Museum, 
at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Minard  at  Grhent. 

My  obliging  friend  Monseigneur  de  Bethune^  who  first  called 
my  attention,  in  1891,  to  the  St.  John'’s  Head  just  mentioned, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  have  a  photograph  taken  for  me,  real 
size,  that  is,  If  inches  in  cliamcter,  of  a  beautiful  example 
of  a  St.  John’s  Head  in  ivory,  the  charger  circumscribed  with 
an  inscri])tion  exactly  the  same,  with  certain  contractions,  as 
that  on  the  Museum  discus.  There  is  no  wound  on  the  left 
brow ;  an  imperfection,  or  natural  cleft  in  the  ivory,  is 
a}»])arent  over  the  right  one,  and  again  on  the  right  cheek 
bone. 

Tills  precious  object,  of  which  Monseigneur  de  Bethune^s 
nephew  is  the  fortunate  possessor,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  Italian  work,  and  probably  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Monseigneur  de  Betliune  would  willingly  take  it  to 
be  French,  and  a  souvenir  or  signaculum  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  cathedral  chnrch  of  Amiens,  where  the  actual  head  of  the 
Greatest  Born  of  Women  is  treasured.  Whatever  its  nation¬ 
ality,  I  should  venture  to  assign  the  jieriod  of  the  I’elic  to  at 
least  a  century  later. 

I  believe  it  may  not  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  these  few  and 
scattered  foreign  imstances  of  St.  John’s  Head  in  disco,  because 
they  ajipear,  as  I  intimated  in  the  outset,  at  once  to  illustrate 
a  type  both  earlier  aud  simpler  than  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  England,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  the  inquiry 
into  a  wider  and  more  varied  held.” 

W.  H.  St.John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  Seals  of  Archdeacons  : 

“  In  February,  1887,  I  had  the  honoiir  of  communicating  to 
the  Society  a  paper  on  the  seals  of  English  bishops,  as  illustrated 
by  the  hue  series  of  examples  in  the  Society’s  collections. 
I  ju’opose  on  the  present  occasion  to  continue  the  study  of  our 
ecclesiastical  seals  by  an  examination  of  those  of  archdeacons. 

I  have  chosen  this  class  in  preference  to  the  seals  of  other 
dignitaries,  hrstly  on  account  of  their  greater  interest,  and 
secondly,  because  the  seals  of  abbots  and  priors,  or  of  deans, 
])reeentors,  and  other  canons  secular  do  not  exhibit  any  features 
that  are  not  illustrated  by  the  seals  of  bishops  and  archdeacons. 
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As  compared  with  episcopal  seals  the  number  of  English  and 
Welsh  archdeacons’  seals  that  is  known  is  extremely  small.  In 
the  sixty  ancient  archdeaconries  there  were  about  2,220  holders 
of  the  office  between  1066  and  1540,  as  against  one-third  that 
number  of  bishops  among  twenty-one  sees  ;  but  omitting  dupli¬ 
cates,  the  collections  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  British 
lluseum,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  (an  unusually 
rich  one),  together  only  yield  about  66  different  seals  of  earlier 
date  than  1540,  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  possible  total  number. 

How  this  rarity  of  archdeacons’  seals  may  be  accounted  for  I 
do  not  know,  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  inquire.  Possibly  now 
that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  more  examples  may  be 
forthcoming. 

If,  however,  their  number  be  small  it  fortunately  happens  that 
we  have  examples  for  every  few  years  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  as  wmll  as 
a  further  series  of  later  date.  It  is  therefore  possible  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  trace  the  different  types  that  prevailed  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Society’s  collection  includes  28  examples  of  archdeacons’ 
seals  down  to  1500,  of  which  six  are  casts  of  Durham  seals, 
and  12  are  also  in  tbe  British  Museum.  All  the  archdeacons’ 
seals  at  Durham,  about  30  in  number,  have  been  most  kindly 
examined  for  me  by  our  Fellows,  the  Bev.  W.  Greenwell  aud 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  who  havm  also  furnished  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them.  Those  in  the  British  Museum  I  have  myself 
examined. 

From  this  preliminaiy  discursus  I  will  proceed  to  the  seals 
themselves. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  pre-Reformation 
examples. 

These  are  almost  invariably  pointed-oval  in  form  and  of  an 
average  length  of  about  two  inches. 

The  earliest  that  has  been  noticed  is  the  seal  of  Hugh  de 
Sotevagina,  archdeacon  of  Yoi’k  in  1138.  Mr.  Fowler 
describes  an  impression  of  it  at  Durham  as  bearing  a  seated 
figure  of  the  arclideacon,  vested  in  a  long  robe,  which  viay  be  a 
dalmatic,  and  holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand. 

The  legend  is : 

SOTT  VA6INE  •  C06N[OMIN]a  C06NITVS  1]V60. 

Besides  this  example  there  are  about  a  score  other  seals  in 
which  the  device  is  formed  simply  by  a  figure  of  the  archdeacon, 
but  represented  standing  and  not  seated.  In  every  instance  he 
holds  a  hook,  with  one  or  both  hands,  and  either  open  or  closed, 
generally  before  his  breast,  but  in  a  few  early  cases  extended. 
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In  four  seals  the  archdeacon  carries  a  short  staff  as  well  as  a 
hook.  Henry  de  Sandford,  archdeacon  of  Canterhuiy, 
1202  —  26,  carries  a  hook  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
uplifted  rig'ht  what  looks  like  a  model  f)f  a  chnrch.  On 
tw'o  seals,  of  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (1191 — 1207j 
and  Stephen,  archdeacon  of  Bucking-ham  (c.  1192 — 1194)  the 
figure  is  shown  in  a  chasuble  and  othei-  mass  vestments,  and 
with  extended  and  npraisetl  hands. 

At  first  the  figures  stand  alone,  hnt  such  accessories  as  the 
garbs  in  the  seal  of  x4dam,  archdeacon  of  Chester  (  1252)  were 
gradually  introduced,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  cano})ies  appear,  as  in  the  bishops’  seals. 

The  legend  simply  contains  the  archdeacon’s  name  and  title, 
and  the  surname  as  well  as  the  Christian  name  appears  quite 
early. 

The  seals  to  which  the  foregoing  I’emarks  apply  extend  in 
date  from  about  1160  to  1290,  but  there  are  two  of  the  same 
class  well  on  in  tlie  fourteenth  century.  The  one  is  the  seal  of 
Thomas,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  probably  Thomas  de  Brad- 
wanline,  1347,  representing  him  standing  beneath  a  canopy, 
with  a  bust  of  Our  Lord  in  a  super  canopy.  The  other  repire- 
sents  William  de  Beverley,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
1369  and  1370,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  castle  or  tower 
flanked  by  turrets  surmounted  by  busts  of  St.  Oswald  and 
St.  Cuthbert. 

The  interesting  point  about  this  first  group)  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  archdeacon  is  vested. 

With  the  excep)tion  of  the  two  in  chasubles  and  a  few  cases 
chat  are  doubtful  in  the  p)resent  state  of  the  seat,  the  archdeucon 
in  every  case  wears  an  amice,  albe,  and  long  thin  dalmatic,  and 
generally  a  fanon,  though  this  is  not  always  certain.  Hr. 
Bowler  says  concerning  the  Durham  seals  :  ‘  In  no  one  case 
have  we  been  able  to  see  any  stole,’  and  this  I  may  say  is  my 
own  exp)erience  also  -with  resp^ect  to  other  examples. 

To  this  question  of  the  vestments  I  shall  return  presently. 

The  remainder  of  the  pre-Reformation  archdeacons’  seals 
almost  all  belong  to  a  common  ecclesiastical  type  which  has, 
instead  of  an  effigy  and  its  accessories,  the  owner’s  patron 
saint  or  saints,  or  some  subject,  under  canopies,  with  a  small 
figure  pjraying  under  an  arch  in  base  or  before  his  pratron  saint. 
The  little  figure  in  base  is,  however,  sometimes  rep)laced  by  a 
shield,  or  the  space  is  tilled  up  by  the  pedestal  or  bracket  on 
which  the  saint  or  saints  stand. 

This  type  of  seal  occurs  in  epjiscopral  secreta  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued,  with  subjects  instead 
of  saints,  long  after  the  Reformation. 
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There  are  four  early  archdeacons’  seals  which  do  not  quite 
belong  to  this  type,  nor  to  the  seals  of  the  other  group,  viz.  : 

1.  Nicholas  de  Sigillo  (Huntingdon),  1155-84,  in  which  the 
device  is  apparently  Noah’s  Ark,  with  a  dove  descending 
thereon  ; 

2.  Urban  (Llandaff),  circa  1196-98,  with  a  dove  flying 
upwards  ; 

3.  Alan  de  Lenna  (Northumberland)  in  1219,  representing 
him  in  monastic  habit  sitting  at  a  desk  ; 

4.  Simon  de  Langton  (Canterbury!,  1248,  with  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  remaining  forty-three  seals  all  contain  figures  of  saints 
or  Our  Lady  and  Child  under  canopies,  with  the  archdeacon  in 
base  or  at  the  side.  Examples  of  this  type  are  found  from  1256 
to  1481.  After  1360  a  few  cases  occur  where  a  shield  of  arms 
replaces  the  archdeacon ;  and  in  four  late  examples  a  single 
saint  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  canopied,  form  the  whole 
composition. 

The  patron  saints  are  either  those  in  whose  honour  the  cathe¬ 
dral  churches  ot  the  dioceses  are  dedicated,  or  those  that  bear 
the  same  name  as  the  archdeacon.  The  Cornish  archdeacons 
have  a  preference  for  St.  Michael,  while  about  half  the  total 
number  bear  the  Blessed  Virgin,  either  seated  or  standing,  with 
the  infant  Christ. 

Owing  to  the  very  small  size  of  the  little  figure  of  the  arch¬ 
deacon  it  is  not  always  certain  how  he  is  vested,  but  down  to 
1290  he  seems  in  every  case  to  be  wearing  a  dalmatic.  After 
that  date  he  is  shown  in  his  quire  habit,  with  or  without  a  cope, 
or  in  academical  dress. 

Heraldry  makes  its  appearance  very  late  on  archdeacons’ 
seals.  The  earliest  example  I  have  noted  is  that  of  Richard  de 
Castro  Bernardo,  archdeacon  of  Northnmberland  in  1362.  It 
has  in  base  a  small  shield  of  his  arms,  and  this  practice  was 
generally  followed ;  but  a  few  cases  are  found  in  which  two 
shields  occur,  one  on  either  side  of  the  little  effigy  in  base.  In 
one  ease  the  dexter  shield  bears  the  royal  arms,  and  in  another 
the  arms  of  the  see,  but  not  impaled.  The  seal  of  William  de 
Spone,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  1419-22,  is  an  early  instance  of 
a  shield  of  arms  forming  the  whole  design. 

Although,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  the  medieval  seals  of 
archdeacons  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups,  differing 
widely  in  design,  these  are  in  point  of  date  concurrent  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  seals  may,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  chronological  series,  on  all  of  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  already  noted,  the  archdeacon  is  represented  in  a  dalmatic. 
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That  the  office  of  archdeacon  is  one  of  extreme  antiquity  in 
tlie  Western  Church  is  well  known,  and,  as  tlie  name  denotes, 
the  arclideaeon  was  at  first  simplj'  chief  among  the  deacons, 
primus  inter  pares.  But  by  degrees  tlie  office  became  one  of 
great  importance  and,  as  i\dliccia  says,  ‘  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  tliey  took  the  first  raidv  after  the  Bishojis,  though  as 
Arelideacons  they  belongjed  only  to  the  order  of  Deacons,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  if  they  wished  to  enter 
into  the  order  of  the  Priesthood  they  were  obliged  to  resign  the 
office  of  the  Archidiaconate.’* 

The  question,  however,  to  which  I  find  it  so  hard  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  answer  is,  when  were  English  archdeacons  first 
permitted  to  enter  the  order  of  the  iiriesthood  without  resig'nina' 
office  ? 

The  only  writer  I  remember  to  have  met  with  who  makes 
any  definite  statement  on  the  subject  is  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie 
W alcott,  who  asserts,  as  usual  without  giving  any  authority, 
that  ‘  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  in  England 
the  archdeacon  was  in  deacon’s  orders.^  f  This  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  seals,  but  they  prove  too  much,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  regularly  represent  the  archdeacon  vested  as  a 
deacon  down  to  1290,  and  in  two  cases  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  two  seals  circa 
1190  of  archdeacons  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  where  the  arch¬ 
deaconries  were  founded  by  Bemigius  about  1078,  represent 
them  in  the  vestments  of  a  priest. 

The  Dictionarif  of  Christian  Antiquities  says  :  ‘  It  is  not 
certain  at  what  date  presbyters  were  allowed  to  hold  office  as 
archdeacons;  probably  the  earliest  evidence  on  the  point  is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  Hincmar  of  llheims,  who  (a.d.  874) 
addresses  his  archdeacons  as  archidiaconihus-preshiitej'is.'’ % 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dictionary.^  our 
Eellow  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  has  written  to  me  as 
follows  on  the  sulq’ect  : 

‘  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  your  idea  about  the  arch¬ 
deacons’  dalmatics  and  chasubles  is  correct.  I  have  not  indeed 
any  reference  which  proves  anything  as  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  Imt  in  the  twelflh  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  arch¬ 
deacons  were  commonly  deacons  and  not  priests.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  could  })roduce  any  canon  forbidding  them  to  be  priests, 
but  there  is  evidence  both  in  canons  and  elsewhere  that  they 


*  Alexins  Anrelius  relliceia.  The  Politij  nf  the  Christian  Church,  translated 
by  the  Hev.  .J,  C.  Bellett  (Loudon,  1883),  43. 
t  Sacred,  Arohaeologij,  41 
X  i.  1315. 
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Avere  expected  to  be  deacons,  and  tliey  AA'ere  often  reproA-ed  for 
lording  it  oA'er  priests.  Peter  of  Blois,  wlio  AA'as  archdeacon  of 
London,  declined  to  be  made  priest  e\'en  Avben  pressed  by  his 
bishop,  thinking  it  irregular,*  and  eA^ena  diminution  of  dignity  ! 
And  Waso,t  still  in  the  tAA^elfth  century,  bitterly  complains  of 
an  archdeacon  for  the  airs  Avhich  he  gave  himself,  being  only  a 
deacon.  This  archdeacon,  it  appears,  thrashed  the  jiriests. 

I  have  no  special  evidence  in  England,  or  for  any  period 
later  than  the  twelfth  century  ;  you  Avill  observe,  however,  that 
these  passages  prove  nothing  as  to  the  time  Avhen  archdeacons 
began  commonly  to  take  priesPs  orders.  Probably  the  change 
was  gradual,  and  the  customary  vestment  may  A^ery  probably 
have  lingered  in  seals  after  the  archdeacons  had  ceased  to  be 
(.leacons.’ 

In  a  supplementary  letter  Archdeacon  Cheetham  says  : 

‘  Looking  again  at  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois,  quoted  by 
Thomassin,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Avhat  he  means  is,  that 
to  take  priest’s  orders  would  be  to  vacate  his  archdeaconry,  and 
he  regards  his  archdeaconry  as  a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  a 
simple  priest.  Peter  died  about  1200.’ 

The  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  is  so  learned  an  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  that  I  think  his  suggestion  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  on  the  seals  at  last  became  merely  conventional,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  reasonable  one. 
An  archdeacon  may  have  Avished  to  be  distinguished  by  his  seal 
from  an  ordinary  dignitary  or  priest,  and  so,  although  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  represented  in  the  deacoiPs  dress  by  Avhich  his 
predecessors  had  been  generally  recognised.  Similar  con¬ 
ventional  representations  are  not  unknown  on  seals,  as  may  be 
seen  in  those  of  archbishops,  J  avIio  at  first  Avere  very  properly 
represented,  like  all  bishops,  with  the  crosiers  Avhich  they 
actually  carried;  but  after  1250,  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
suffragans,  they  are  represented  on  their  seals  and  tombs 
holding  the  crosses  which  v/ere  only  borne  before  them  for 
dignity,  and  certainly  never  carried  by  themselves. 

The  post- Reformation  seals  of  archdeacons  need  not  detain  us 
long.  They  are  even  rarer  than  those  of  earlier  date ;  the 
Society’s  collection  including  only  thirty-one  examples,  of  which 
three,  as  well  as  three  others,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Of 
these,  three  are  sixteenth  century,  eight  are  seventeenth,  five 
eighteenth,  and  the  rest  nineteenth  century. 

The  sixteenth  and  seA^enteenth  century  examples  exhibit  great 
variety  of  device,  such  as  David  playing  on  the  harp,  Our  Lord 

*  Thomassin,  Btscipllnc  du  I’JSglise,  t.  ii.  20.  6. 
t  In  Chapeauville,  Gcsta  Pontificum,  i.  285. 
j  See  Proceedings  2nd  S.  xi.  284,  286. 
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sitting  on  the  rainbow,  tlie  archdeacon  in  his  academical  dress, 
a  sliield  of  arms,  or  an  anchor.  The  legends  ai'e  always  in 
Latin. 

The  later  seals  have  the  legend  in  English,  and  usually  bear 
a  shield  of  arms,  though  miscellaneous  devices  are  found  as 
befoi-e. 

The  arms  are  curious  in  their  variation.  The  earliest  are 
those  of  the  archdeacon ;  but  Thomas  Ball,  archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  1736,  coolly  impales  his  arms  with  those  of  the  see, 
an  example  followed  by  many  of  the  nineteenth  century  arch¬ 
deacons  ;  while  an  archdeacon  of  Winchester  in  1795  impales 
his  own  arms  with  a  representation  of  himself  sitting  under  a 
canopy  !  An  archdeacon  of  Hereford  in  1852  Auxries  this  by 
impaling  with  his  arms  a  i)icture  of  the  cathedral  church. 

The  desi  gus  ot  a  few  are  to  be  commended,  which  is  more 
that  can  be  said  of  the  art  of  the  seal-engraver  ;  e.g.,  Thomas 
Wolsey  (Northampton),  1679,  has  an  ethgy  of  himself  in  gown, 
bands,  scarf,  and  skull  cap,  and  holding  a  lamb,  beneath  a 
canopy.  John  Moore  Stevens  (Exeter),  1832,  has  a  figure  of  St. 
Peter  standing  on  a  shield  of  the  archdeacon’s  arms,  beneath  a 
canopy  with  the  ai’ins  of  the  see  and  a  mitre  on  the  side  shafts. 
Edward  Bigge  (Llndisfaiaie),  1842,  has  a  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert 
witli  the  head  of  St.  Oswald,  and  a  shield  in  base  ;  and  William 
John  Phillpott,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  1845,  appropriately  has 
a  large  figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  with  a  small  shield 
of  his  arms  below. 

Devices  like  unto  these  are  capable  of  far  greater  artistic 
treatment  than  such  miserable  seals  as  that  of  Archdeacon 
Onslow,  of  Woi'cester,  1815,  or  of  Henry  Edward  Manning,  as 
archdeacon  of  Chichester,  in  1840  ;  and  since  it  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  by  most  archdeacons  to  have  seals,  why 
cannot  our  seal-engravers  rise  above  a  wretchedly  drawn  shield 
of  arms  ?  Archdeacon  Wolsey’s  effigy  of  himself  may  not  be 
a  work  of  art,  but  it  is  now  at  the  least  an  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  dress  of  the  time,  and  a  modern  archdeacon’s 
similar  presentment  of  himself  would  in  time  also  become  of 
historic  interest.  Many  people  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  a 
patron  saint,  and  whether  this  have  a  personal  reference,  or 
be  merely  the  saint  in  Avhose  honour  the  cathedral  church  is 
dedicated,  no  more  appropriate  device  could  be  used,  especially 
if  canopied  or  otherwise  accompanied.  Let  shields  of  arms  be 
introduced  by  all  means,  but  unobtrusively,  and  of  small  size, 
and  as  far  as  possible  without  quarterings.  Impalements 
should  of  course  be  avoided,  and  the  shields  should  certainly 
be  without  the  vile  modern  lines  indicative  of  colour.  The 
leeends  should  be  in  English,  and  the  whole  design  should  tell 
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of  its  nineteentli-century  date,  and  not  be  an  affected  forgery  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  done  with  the  seals  of  archdeacons,  at 
any  rate  for  the  present ;  but  before  concluding  iny  paper  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  curious  series  of  effigies, 
u  1)011  which  the  earlier  archdeacons’  seals  may  throw  some 
light. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David’s,  in  the  north  transept 
and  south  quire  aisle  respectively,  are  two  effigies  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  ecclesiastics  vested  in  the 
amice,  albe,  dalmatic,  and  fanon,  as  well  as  the  stole,  which  is 
worn  over  both  shoulders  under  the  dalmatic.  Our  late  Fellow 
Mr.  Bloxam,  in  a  paper  on  sepulchral  effigies  of  ecclesiastics 
communicated  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,* 
says,  concerning  these  effigies  :  ‘  From  the  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  vestments,  the  stole  worn  priest-like  with  the 
extremities  hanging  down  on  both  sides,  the  dalmatic  worn 
over  the  alb,  and  the  absence  of  the  chesible,  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  the  effigy  of  an  archdeacon.  With 
the  exception  of  another  effigy  in  this  cathedral  similarly  vested, 
I  have  met  with  no  other  example  elsewhere,  archdeacons  being 
generally  represented  in  the  canonical,  choral,  or  processional 
habit.’ 

There  is  however  another  such  effigy  in  or  rather  outside  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lichfield,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  before 
been  noticed.  It  lies  under  an  arch  against  the  end  of  the 
south  transejjt,  and  represents  a  man  in  cassock,  amice,  albe, 
dalmatic,  and  fanon,  holding  on  his  breast  with  both  hands  a 
closed  book.  The  dalmatic  is  very  long,  and  no  stole  appears 
beneath  it.  I  exhibit  a  .sketch  of  the  figure  kindly  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Roland  AV.  Paul.  The  effigy  and  its  canopy  are  of  the 
same  date,  and  are  contemporary  with  the  beautiful  nave,  which 
was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur3^  It  is  not 
known  whom  the  effigy  commemorates. 

Besides  these  there  are  four  other  effigies  in  dalmatics  ;  the 
earliest,  of  late  twelith  century  date,  lies  under  au  early 
Decorated  arch  in  the  chancel  of  Avon  Dassett  church,  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Bloxam. | 
It  represents  a  man  in  cassock,  amice,  albe,  stole,  dalmatic, 
and  fanon,  with  his  left  hand  raised  before  his  breast,  and 
holding  in  his  right  a  scroll,  which  doubtless  bore  his  name. 
The  ends  of  the  stole  hang  down  together  on  the  rioht  side  and 
show  that  it  was  worn  deacon-fiishion  over  one  shoulder  only. 

*  Associated  ArcMteotvral  Societies’  Iteports  and  Papers  (1875),  xiii.  42. 

t  Mattliew  Holbcclio  Bloxam,  The  Prinriph  s  of  Gothic  Pccl( siastical 
Architecture  (Ilth  edition,  London,  1882),  iii.  5I-G2. 
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A  sixtli  effigy,  is  at  Ryton-on-Tyne,  and  is  vested  in  amice, 
albe,  stole,  dalmatic  and  lanon,  and  holds  on  the  breast  Avith 
both  hands  a  book  with  an  eao;le  carved  on  the  cover.  The 
stole  is  shown  as  in  the  Avon  Dassett  example. 

A  seventh  figure,  at  Kippingalo,  Lines.,  is  also  vested  in  the 
dalmatic,  etc.  with  lanon,  and  holds  an  open  book  lying  on  his 
breast,  Avith  his  own  ejutaph  inscribed  thereon.  The  stole  is  not 
sheAvn. 

The  eighth  figure  lies  in  the  chapter-house  of  Dale  Abbey, 
Derbyshire,  Avhere  it  Avas  found  during  the  excavations  of 
1879-80.  It  is  of  early  thirteenth  century  date,  and  represents 
a  man  in  amice,  albe,  long  thin  dalmatic  and  fanon,  holding  a 
l)ook  on  his  breast.  There  is  no  stole. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  not  one  of  these  seAmn  effigies  can  be 
identified  Avith  any  certainty.  The  St.  David’s  and  Lichfield 
figures  meuj  be  archdeacons,  but  they  may  also  represent  canons 
Avho  died  Avhilo  in  deacon’s  orders.  The  three  examples  in 
parish  churches  may  also  bo  vicars  or  rectors  Avho  Avere  only 
deacons,  an  abuse  that  we  knoAv  existed.  The  Dale  effigy  is 
the  most  difficult  to  explain,  for  it  lies  in  the  cha])ter-house  of 
an  abbey  of  White  Canons,  Avho  Avero  exempt  from  all  episcopal 
and  other  I'uriscliction  and  Avhose  churches  Avere  strictly  con- 
A'cntual  and  never  ])arochial  in  any  Avay.  Since  only  abbots 
and  particular  benefactors  Avere  buried  in  the  chapter-house, 
the  effigy  is  more  hkely  to  commemorate  an  important  person 
like  an  archdeacon  than  some  other  ecclesiastic  in  deacon’s 
orders.  I  should  add  that  it  is  not  a  mere  cenotaph,  but  covers 
a  wooden  coffin  containing  a  skeleton  lying  upon  a  bed  of 
leaves. 

Mr.  Micklethwaitc  tells  me  he  has  met  Avith  tAvo  other  such 
figures,  one  at  Sutterton,  Lincolnshire,  Avith  an  inscription 
Avhich  he  could  not  read  because  the  Avindows  near  Avere  daubed 
with  paint  to  make  them  Ecclesiastical ;  ’  the  other,  a  doubtful 
figure  at  Barnard  Castle. 

One  other  effigy  may  here  be  noticed,  that  figured  by  our 
Fellow  Mr.  ITartshorne,  in  his  Recumbent  Monumental  Effigies 
of  Northamptonshire,  of  John  Dyeson,  rector  of  Yelvertoft, 
1439  — 1445.  He  is  represented  in  mass  vestments,  but  Avith  a 
tunicle  or  dalmatic  as  Avell  beneath  his  chasuble.  I  cannot  find 
that  parson  Dyeson  Avas  at  any  time  an  archdeacon,  nor  can  I 
say  Avhy  he  Avears  the  dalmatic. 

The  effigy  at  Furness  Abbey*  of  a  Cistercian  deacon  in  girded 
albe,  Avith  fanon  and  stole,  and  holding  a  book,  does  not  come 
A\dthin  the  scope  of  these  remarks,  since  the  dalmatic  is  not  sheAvn. 

*  Bloxam,  The  FrineijArs  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archltcctvve,  iii.  51. 
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I  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Canon  Grreenwell  and  i\Ir.  F owler  for  the  trouble  they  spent  on 
my  account  on  the  archidiaeonal  seals  in  the  treasury  at 
Durham.” 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Exhibitions 
and  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  14th,  1893. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FEANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Author  ; — The  copper,  tin,  and  bronze  Coinage  and  patterns  for 
Coins  of  England,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  her  present 
Majesty'.  By  II.  Montagu,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London, 
1893. 

From  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  ; — A  catalogue  of  the 
Egyptian  collection  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  By  E.  A. 
AVallis  Budge,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1893. 

From  the  Author,  Mr.  R.  C.  Rasmussen  : — 

1.  Svengke  og  norSke  Riineindskrifter.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1889. 

2.  Danske  Riineindgkrifter.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1889. 

3.  Lidt  vedrorende  min  arkaaologiske  virksomhed  fornemlig  mine  Runelses- 
ningers  Historic.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1892. 

From  the  Author: — Llantwit  Major;  a  fifth  century  University.  By.  A.  C. 
Fryer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
on  Thursday,  January  11th,  1894,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 

Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Northum¬ 
berland,  communicated  the  following  note  on  a  Roman  altar 
found  at  Lanchester,  county  Durham  : 

“  On  the  15th  July  last  a  fine  Roman  altar*  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  usual  was  found  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Roman  station  at  Lanchester,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  while 
operations  were  in  progress  for  relaying  water-pipes  for  the 
supply  of  the  Lanchester  workhouse  with  water.  The  top  of 
altar,  like  the  back,  is  roughly  tooled,  there  thus  being  no  focus 
as  is  usual.  It  has  been  removed  with  its  loose  socketed  base 

*  The  illustration  on  the  next  page  has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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to  the  north  porch  of  the  parish  church  of  Lanchester,  a  building 
almost  entirely  constructed  of  stones  previously  used  in  Roman 
buildings,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  coknnns  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  the  same  church 
being  monoliths,  are  probably  also  of  Roman  origin. 

The  altar,  inclusive  of  its  loose  base,  is  about  5  feet  3  inches 
high,  and  is  about  24  inches  wide  at  the  top.  On  the  front  is 
the  inscription : 

DEAE  GAR  |  MANGABI  [  ET  N  [gORDI  |  ANi]  AVG  N  PR[o]  |  SAL" 
VEX-  SVEBo  I  RVM"  LOR-  GoR  Vo  [tvM  SOLVERVNTm. 

We  are  thus  introduced  to  a  new  local  deity  ‘  Garmangabis.’ 
Lanchester  is  said  to  represent  the  Roman  Longovicium,  and 
this  ascription  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  abbreviation  lon. 
though  some  people  deny  this.  The  word  ‘  Gordiani  ’  in  the 
inscription  is  erased,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  tliis,  as  the  traces  of  the  erased 
letters  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  stone,  as  also  in  the  very 
good  photograph  of  it  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Consett,  from  which 
the  annexed  illustration  has  been  prepared. 

The  decoration  of  the  top  and  sides  of  the  altar  is  very 
unusual.  On  one  side  are  a  patera  and  a  curious  circular 
ornament  formed  of  curved  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,*  an  ornament  which  recurs  down  to  recent 
times.  On  the  other  side  are  the  culter  and  praefericulum.''’ 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  a  lady,  a  mortar  Avith  English  inscription  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  G  inches  high  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  bell 
metal,  and  has  four  square  handles  on  the  Avaist,  from  tAvo  of 
Avhich  hang  iron  rings.  In  one  place  a  piece  3^  inches  Avide 
has  been  broken  out  of  the  circumference  and  a  neAv  piece 
brazed  in. 

Round  tlie  lip  is  an  inscription,  with  a  second  line  below, 
extending  three-fourths  of  the  circumference.  This  inscription, 
Avhich  is  a  strange  jumble  of  reversed  and  inverted  letters,  reads 
backwards.  It  begins  on  the  second  line  Avith 

bogle  w  caufeh  lljts  moiter  to  l)[ce  iitahje  w 

and  continues  on  the  first  line  : 

.....  conbeiteh  a  geell  in  tlje  Yeave  of  oiue  Lovbe  gob 

1577. 

*  As  on  another  altar  at  Alnwick  Castle  from  Eisingham,  Archaeologia 
Uliana,  xv.  336. 
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Oil  the  waist  another  juinhle  of  letters  gives  the  founder’s 
name,  John  Dow. 

Xnthing  is  known  of  the  mortar,  save  tliat  it  was  bought  at 
Xottingliam  many  years  ago.  It  has  now  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum, 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  a  paper 
on  an  ancient  Mexican  lielmet  covered  with  mosaic,  from  the 
Bateman  Collection,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  President, 
with  descriptive  notes  of  other  examples  of  this  curious  class  of 
work. 

Mr,  Read’s  ])aper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeoloyia. 

James  Rutland,  Esq.,  through  the  President,  exhibited  a 
Late-Celtic  bronze  sword  sheath,  and  a  bronze  axe-head,  found 
in  the  Thames,  which  will  be  described  and  figured  in  the 
Appendix  to  Archaeoloyia. 

George  Payne,  Esq,,  E.S.A,,  read  the  following  Report  as 
Local  Secretary  for  Kent : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  following  discoveries  which 
have  recently  been  brought  under  my  notice  : 

Linton  near  Maidstone. 

Through  the  kindness  of  D.  F,  Kennard,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled 
to  lay  before  you  a  series  of  flint  tools  and  weapons,  belonging 
to  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  periods,  which  have  been  found 
upon  his  farm  and  neighbouring  lands  upon  the  surface  at 
Linton,  As  there  are  no  Hints,  naturally,  on  the  lands  in 
(piestion,  we  should  infer  from  the  large  number  of  implements 
found  that  the  district  between  Court  Lodge,  ALester  Hill,  and 
Great  Tilden,  covering  a  mile  and  a-half,  is  the  site  of  a  pre- 
Roman  settlement.  The  farms  mentioned  are  situate  to  the 
west  of  the  great  road  from  Maidstone,  which  passes  through 
Loose,  Linton,  and  Marden,  into  the  AVcald  of  Kent,  a  district 
which  I  hope  to  thoroughly  survey  at  an  early  date.  The 
implements  before  you  are  varied  and  interesting,  some  of  them 
exhibiting  considerable  skill  in  their  manufacture. 

Those  of  palaeolithic  age  consist  of 

Six  celts  of  a  triangular  form;  one  being  unfinished,  from 
4  to  5  inches  in  length. 

Three  celts  of  ochreons  coloured  flint,  oblong,  7  to  8  inches 
in  length,  and  from  I A  to  2  inches  in  width. 

Portion  of  a  similarly  coloured  celt  of  lai’ger  size. 
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One  celt,  4j  inches  in  leng-th. 

Portion  of  another. 

One  celt,  highly  finished,  coated  from  exposure  with  white 
enamel.  Length  5^  inches,  width  3j  inches. 

Three  hammer  stones  of  an  oval  form. 

The  Implements  of  neolithic  age  consist  of 

One  celt,  quite  perfect,  polished  and  ochreons  in  colour. 
Length  Gj  inches,  width  at  blade  2^  inches,  at  butt  Ij  inch. 

Half  of  an  adze-head,  well  finished,  polished,  and  of  dark 
brown  colour,  width  at  blade  2g-  inches. 

One  adze-head  of  black  fiint,  mutilated,  the  cutting  edge  how¬ 
ever  is  perfect  and  highly  polished,  3  inches  in  width. 

4  portions  of  polished  celts. 

An  oblong  water-worn  brown  fiint  which  on  one  side  shows 
signs  of  friction  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  polisher.  Length 
G-g-  inches,  width  2  inches. 

An  oval  water-worn  pebble  of  greenstone  which  may  have 
been  used  for  polishing  purposes.  Length  G  inches,  width 
3|  inches. 

A  circular  pebble  of  brown  fiint  which  seems  to  have  been 
further  ground  and  polished  and  served  probably  as  a  sling- 
stone. 

A  stone  which  has  been  ground  to  a  globular  form.  Diameter 
3^  inches. 

A  small  flint  ball,  naturally  formed,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  a  slincj-stone. 

An  egg-shaped  flint  with  a  hole  through  it,  naturally  formed. 
It  is  curious  that  when  the  thumb  is  placed  over  one  hole  the 
stone  can  be  used  as  a  call  or  Avhistle. 

Five  stones  Avhich  have  been  used  as  jiolishers,  four  of  which 
have  themselves  become  highly  polished  from  use.  Three  of 
these  stones  are  foreign  to  the  localitjq  and  are  similar  to  the 
grit-stones  used  by  masons  at  the  present  day  during  the  tedious 
process  of  polishing  by  hand. 

Of  the  smaller  weapons,  which  are  all  of  the  finest  work¬ 
manship,  there  are  23  barbed  arrow-heads  worked  on  both 
sides. 

Twelve  barbed  arrow-heads  made  from  flakes  and  trimmed 
on  one  side  only. 

Forty-two  leaf  and  pear-shaped  spear  points,  some  wholly 
and  some  partially  worked  on  both  sides. 

One  spear  point,  diamond-shaped. 

Two  wedge-shaped  slices  of  flint  carefully  trimmed  at  the 
cutting  edge,  on  one  side  only. 
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Two  triano-uhir-sliapecl  slices  of  flint,  Avorked  round  the  edge 
on  both  sides. 

From  the  many  hundreds  of  trimmed  and  nntrimmed  flakes, 
circular  scrapers,  scrapers,  fabricators,  cores,  etc.,  which  Mr. 
Kennard  has  gathered  fi-om  his  farm  lands,  I  have  brought 
for  your  iuspection  a  few  varieties  of  each  only. 

The  o])inion,  Avhich  I  have  expressed  here  before,  that  the 
country  below  the  great  Kentish  chalk  range  was  the  chief 
home  of  the  Celtic  population  in  Kent,  is  further  strengthened 
by  these  new  discoveries,  which  extends  the  line  of  occupation 
still  more  to  the  east,  thus  enabling  us  to  show  abundant  traces 
of  those  })eople  from  Westerham  to  Linton,  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles. 

The  six  gold  British  coins  described  below  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  discoveries  already  enumerated  ;  although 
they  may  not  be  contemporaneous,  they  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Kennard  from  Linton  and  Coxheath  close  by,  Avhile  a  seventh 
was  found  last  month  by  his  brother,  at  Marden,  about  3  miles 
from  Linton. 

Our  Fellow  Mr.  11.  A.  Grueber  has  kindly  supplied  the 
following  description  of  the  coins  : 

British  Gold  Coins. 

1.  Uninscribed  Stater  found  at  Linton  below  the  Hill. 

Obv.  Convex  and  plain. 

Bev.  Disjointed  horse  to  right;  elliptical  ring,  triangle  of 
pellets,  &e.  above  ;  beloAV  exergual  line,  three 
crescents  enclosing  pellets.  Cf.  Evans,  PI.  A.  11.* 
A  similar  s])ecimen  tvas  found  at  Loughborough 
in  Leicestershii-e. 

2.  Uninscribed  Quarter  Stater  lound  at  Eagle’s  Farm,  Linton. 

Oln\  Portions  of  Avide-spread  bust  to  right,  the  open 
crescents  and  pellets  represent  the  eyes :  ornament 
to  shoAv  the  neck. 

Rev.  Horse  Avalking  to  right;  a  circle  enclosing  pellet 
connected  Avith  his  neck;  above  star,  beloAv  floAver; 
in  front,  ring  oinaments.  Cf.  Evans,  PI.  E.  2. 

Three  specimens  have  been  found  at  Bognor,  three 


*  The  references  are  to  Evans,  Ancient  Bvitlsk  Colne. 
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others  near  Chichester,  another  at  Farley  Heath, 
&c. 

3.  Uninscribed  Stater  fonnci  at  Pimp’s  Court  Farm,  Cox- 
heath. 

Obv.  Convex  and  plain. 

Rev.  Disjointed,  tailless  horse  to  right;  a  pellet  below; 
above  remains  of  Victory  :  behind  elliptical  circle  ; 
cable  exergnal  line.  Cf.  Evans,  PI.  B.  8. 

Specimens  have  been  found  at  Elthani  in  Kent, 
Folkestone,  Godaiming,  and  Colchester. 

4.  Uninscribed  Quarter  Stater  found  at  Court  Lodge  Farm, 
Linton. 

Obv.  Rude  head  to  right. 

Rev.  Horse  to  right;  above  crosier-shaped  ornament, 
below  flowers,  &e. 

5.  Uninscribed  Quarter  Stater  found  at  Court  Lodge  Farm, 
Linton. 

Obv.  Barbarous  and  shapeless  design. 

Rev.  A  vertical  line  with  ornaments  above  and  below.  Cf. 
Evans,  PI.  E.  9. 

Similar  coins  have  been  found  at  Karn  Bre,  Cornwall. 

6.  Cnnobelinus,  Stnter,  inscribed,  found  at  Coxheath, 
Linton. 

Obv.  Ear  of  corn  dividing  c  am  (Camulodnnum). 

Rev.  Horse  galloping  to  right;  below  CVNO;  pellets  in 
front  and  above.  Cf.  Evans,  PI.  ix.  5. 

Specimens  have  been  found  at  Biggleswade,  Cnddington  near 
Aylesbury,  Colchester,  &c. 

7.  Uninscribed  Quarter  Stater,  found  at  Reed  Court  Farm, 
Marden. 

Obv.  Laureate  bust  to  left. 

Rev.  Horse  and  victory  to  left.  Evans,  PI.  A,  5.  Sjjcci- 
mens  of  this  coin  have  been  found  at  Wendover, 
Bucks  ;  Elham,  Kent  ;  Harrietsham,  Kent  ; 
Walmer,  and  Karn  Br^,  Cornwall. 

Strood,  by  Rochester. 

During  excavations  in  a  yard  in  rear  of  the  Strood  Union 
the  workmen  found  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface  two 
interments.  One  skeleton  lay  east  and  west,  head  to  the  west. 
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by  tlie  skull  was  a  Samian  cup  decorated  with  groups  of  white 
sjiots.  The  second  skeleton  lay  north  and  south,  head  to  the 
north  ;  no  relics  accompanied  it.  These  burials  were  23  paces 
to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Watling  Street  through 
Frindsbury  into  the  Hundred  of  Hoo.  At  the  Watliim  Street 
end  this  road  crosses  it,  and  is  i)robably  a  contiimation  of  the 
]5ritish  way  or  Pilgrim  road  on  the  Avestern  side  of  the 
jMedwa}'. 

PO USTAL,  POCHESTER. 

During  the  erection  of  the  new  cement  Avorks  at  the  Manor 
Farm,  Porstall,  a  skeleton  aatis  discoA'ered,  accompanied  by  a 
fragment  of  embossed  Samian  AA'are. 


llADLOAAg  NEAR  d'ONBRJDGE. 

FxcaA’ations  for  graA’el  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  in  a  jilace  called  HaAvfield  on  Fladlow  Common.  Daring 
the  operations  several  holes  Avere  found  about  the  size  of  a 
bushel  measure,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  beloAv  the  surface.  These 
holes,  from  the  baked  condition  of  their  sides,  indicate  that  fires 
had  been  kindled  in  them.  They  are  filled  Avith  charred 
material,  and  on  clearing  them  out  the  Avorkmen  collected  a 
large  ipiantity  of  fragments  of  very  rude  ]iottery,  clay  net- 
sinkers,  portions  of  a  mill-stone,  an  iron  sickle-shaped  imple¬ 
ment,  also  many  fragments  of  Eoman  pottery,  including  Samian 
and  Durobrivian  Avare.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  Avhat 
])nrpose  those  holes  Avero  made,  as  none  of  the  fragments  of 
pottery  can  be  repaired  to  make  up  Avhole  vessels. 


Upchurch  Marshes. 

]\Iy  friend  the  Pev.  C.  E.  AVoodrnff,  Aucar  of  Bredhnrst,  near 
Chatliam,  Avrites  to  me,  on  Se])tember  ist,  as  folloAvs  : 

“  The  perusal  of  your  interesting  remarks  on  the  Upchurch 
Potteries,  in  Collectcuiea  Caidiana,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  in 
mo  the  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  Avith  spade  and 
probe.  This  I  Avas  able  to  do  last  Aveek,  and  Avith  so  much 
success  that  I  hasten  to  send  you  a  brief  account  of  my  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  site  of  my  operations  is  marked  by  a  slight 
mound  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  roadway  to  Greenborough, 
not  far  from  the  Slay  Hills  Marsh.  Here  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  or  so 
from  the  top  of  the  “  Saltings”  I  came  upon  Avhat  had  evidently 
been  a  rubbish  })it,  marked  out  at  the  corners  by  stout  oak 
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staves,  and  filled  with  oyster  shells  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
From  this  pit  I  took  two  vessels  of  Upchurch  ware,  and  some 
good  fragments  of  embossed  Samian  bowls,  a  large  flanged  tile, 
and  the  bones  and  horns  of  oxen.  At  a  distance  of  about  50 
yards  from  the  above  I  met  with  what  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral 
deposit,  consisting  of  the  lower  half  of  a  large  urn  of  coai’se  ware, 
containing  calcined  bones ;  this  was  in  situ  about  3  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  “  Saltings,”  but  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
tides  ;  within  a  few  yards,  but  lying  in  the  soft  mud  below,  as 
though  washed  out  before  the  larger  vessel,  I  found  two  jars  of 
Upchurch  ware,  a  Samian  jiatera,  and  Samian  cup,  both  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  following  is  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  several  vessels: 

1.  Samian  patera,  diameter  7  inches.  Potter’s  name, 
TRITVSI. 

2.  Samian  cup,  diameter  4  inches.  Potter’s  name  felix. 

3.  Fragments  of  embossed  Samian  ware,  with  figures  of  men 
and  birds.  Some  have  been  mended  with  pitch,  and  one  bears 
marks  of  having  been  riveted.  Potter’s  name  on  one  fragment, 
SAXAM  .  .  . 

4.  Urn  of  Upchurch  ware,  height  6|  inches. 

0.  Bottle-shaped  vessel  of  Upchurch  ware,  height  5  inches. 

6.  Jar  of  Upchurch  ware,  much  worn  by  the  action  of  water, 
but  Avith  some  marks  of  ornamentation  remainino',  heio’lit 

...  O  7 

6  inches. 

7.  A  small  vessel  of  coarse  black  ware,  heiglit  3^  inches. 

Within  the  Avail  Avhlch  noAv  encloses  Avhat  Avere  formerly  the 

Slay  Hills  Saltings,  a  A^ery  interesting  discovery  has  been  made, 
but  one  Avhlch,  since  yon  do'  not  refer  to  it  in  your  book,  has  I 
believe  hitherto  escaped  your  notice.  This  is  a  shaft  or  Avell 
about  3  feet  in  diameter,  the  Avails  formed  of  Ifoman  bricks. 
When  first  found  the  shaft  Avas  choked  Avith  mud  and  oyster 
shells,  but  these  have  been  cleared  out  to  the  depth  of  9  feet 
(I  understand),  but  as  it  is  uoav  full  of  Avater  I  Avas  unable  to 
sound  the  depth,  or  to  learn  Avhether  the  bottom  was  really 
reached.’ 

These  recent  discoveries  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
Avatch  on  this  inexhaustible  mine  of  antiquities,  for  it  is  certain 
that,  as  the  ‘  Saltings  ’  become  gradually  Avashed  aAvay  by  the 
tides,  material  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Roman  potteries 
along  the  banks  of  the  Medway  beloAv  Upchurch  Avill  con¬ 
tinually  be  found. 

I  also  exhibit  a  cup  Avhich  I  have  lately  ascertained  Avas  in 
the  possession  of  J\frs.  Fielding,  of  Rochester,  Avho  is  a 
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daughter  of  Sir  John  Fagge,  sixth  baronet.  The  cup  is  made 
out  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  is  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  ^yith  the 
following  inseri|)tion  round  the  rim  : 

FJrlrcim  O  K  O  hipng  O  fot  O  r|antf. 

The  tradition  handed  down  throuoh  several  generations  of 
the  Fagges  is  that  the  cup  was  the  grace  cup  of  the  last  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  (dinterbniy,  John  Essex,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Foche  (afterwards  Fagge)  family. 
Hasted  says:*  ^  This  abbot’s  family  name  Avas  Foche,  his 
brother  Henry  was  of  l{ipj)le,  in  this  comity.’  Mrs.  Fielding 
found  the  following  entry  relating  to  the  enp  in  her  mother’s 
(Lady  Fagge)  manuscript  book.  ‘Copy  of  a  memorandum 
in  the  handwriting  of  my  father,  Haniel  Newman,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  curious  cup  belonging  to  his  ancestors.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  cup  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ge}itleinan  s  Magazine, 
vol.  29.  p.  271,  1759,  by  Samuel  Fegge,  vicar  of  Godmersham, 
in  Kent.  N.B. — Given  by  my  mother  to  her  grandson  Sir 
John  Fagge,  said  to  be  the  grace  cup  possessed  by  the  last 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  Canterbury.’ 

T1  le  base  and  stem  of  the  cnji  are  of  plainly  turned  wood, 
and  of  modern  date.  Upon  the  top  of  the  stem  is  riveted  a 
collar  of  metal,  Ij  inch  in  diameter.  This  collar  spi’eads  out 
into  a  frill  of  feathers  bound  round  by  a  cable.  The  frill 
forms  a  bed  for  the  cup,  Avhich  is  3  inches  in  height  and  3^ 
inches  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  rim  of  the  Avooden 
cup  being  nearly  2^  inches.  Upon  this  rim  rests  a  collar 
of  feathers  pointing  dowiiAvai’ds,  Avith  a  band  aboA^e  orna¬ 
mented  Avith  a  row  of  four  dots  in  the  form  of  a  scpiare  Avith 
a  dot  in  the  centre,  the  pattern  being  repeated  all  round 
the  rim.  The  month  of  the  cu])  here  Avidens  to  a  diameter  of 
3:[  inches,  the  band  being  an  inch  in  height.  In  the  centre  of 
this  band  occurs  the  inscription  ;  the  letters  are  sligidly  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  AboA^e  and  beloAV  the  inscription 
are  jjlain  bands  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Avide  ;  above  the  upper  one 
is  a  band  Avith  the  dot  pattern  before  described,  surmounted 
by  a  rebated  band  forming  the  rim. 

The  band  round  the  rim  is  united  to  the  collar  in  base  by 
three  elegant  foliated  straps,  each  having  a  cable  doAvn  the 
centre. 


I  further  exhibit,  on  behalf  of  our  FelloAv  ]\lr.  Humphrey 
AFood,  a  poAvder  horn  made  from  a  portion  of  a  deer’s  antler. 


History  of  Kent,  8vo  edition,  xii.  211. 
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On  one  side  the  horn  is  carved  in  liigh  relief  with  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  Delilah  cutting  off  iSanison’s  hair.  Behind  Delilah 
are  two  soldiers,  and  a  third  figure  with  an  axe,  the  back¬ 
ground  being  portions  of  a  temple.  The  President  pronounces 
the  horn  to  be  of  sixteenth  century  date  and  probably  Dutch. 
It  was  dredged  up  by  fishermen  off  Plymouth.” 

Tlie  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  read  an  account  of 
an  English  MS.  Psalter  of  the  fifteenth  centurj  (which  was  also 
exhibited)  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Abbey  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s. 

i\Ir.  Dewick’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  January  11th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  CTiair. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Meeting  the  President  referred 
to  the  great  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  its  valued  friend  and  Director,  Mr.  Henry  Salusbury  Mihnan, 
which  had  occurred  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  President  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Evans,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimonslv  : 
“  That  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  experienced  through  the  death 
of  their  Director,  J\Ir.  Mihnan,  to  whom  they  have  been  so 
much  indebted  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  They  deeply  grieve 
at  this  loss  and  desire  to  convey  to  the  members  of  his  family 
the  assurance  of  their  warmest  sympathy  under  so  great  a 
bereavement.” 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Dr.  Nicholas  PokrofEsky: — 

The  following  works  in  the  Kussifln  language  : 

1.  Origin  of  the  Old  Christian  Basilica.  8vo.  St.  Petersburgh,  1880. 

2.  Miniatures  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  Gelat  Monastery,  of  the  12th  century. 
8\o.  St.  Petersburgh,  1887. 
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3.  The  Wall-paintings  of  old  Greek  and  Russian  Chnrclies.  Folio. 
Moscow,  181)0, 

4.  Gospel  in  remnants  of  iconograpliy,  ospociall}'  Byzantine  and  Russian, 
Folio.  St.  retei'shurgh,  181)2. 

5.  Outlines  of  remnants  of  orthodox  iconograpliy  and  art.  8vo.  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  1 81)1. 

From  the  Author  : — Playing  Cards  of  varions  ages  and  countries.  Selected 
from  the  collection  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schveiber.  Vol.  ii.  French  and 
German.  Folio.  London,  181)11. 

From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art : — Japanese  Art.  1.  Japanese  books 
.and  albums  of  prints  in  colour  in  the  National  Art  Library,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  8vo.  London,  181)3. 

From  the  Author: — Short  Papers.  By  11.  W.  Monckton.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1893. 

From  the  Author  :  A  Mcmori.al  of  Father  John  IMorris.  S..T.,  being  the  events  of 
his  life,  with  a  sketch  of  his  character.  By  Father  J.  II.  Pollen,  S.  J.  8vo. 

I. ondon,  1894. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  William  Hudson,  F.S.A.: — Sehlen  Society,  Vol.  v. 
Lect  Jurisdiction  in  the  city  of  Norwich  during  the  13th  and  14th  ccu- 
centuries.  8vo.  London,  1892. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  for  Lincolnshire  :  — Du 
Symbolisme  dans  les  egliscs  du  moyen  age  par  .1.  M.  Neale  et  B.  Webb. 
Traduit  de  I'Anglais  ii.ar  M.V.G.  Ayec  une  introduction,  des  additions  et 
des  notes.  Par  Jil.  L'Abbc  .J.  J.  Bourasse.  8vo.  Tours,  1847. 

From  the  Authors  : 

J. es  Congres  Archcologiques  d’Abbeville  et  de  Londres  en  1893.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Marsy.  Les  Expositions  retrospectives  de  Londres.  Par  Emile 
Travers.  8vo.  Caen,  1893. 

From  F.  T.  Barry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. : 

Catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scothand.  New  edition. 
Svo.  Edinburgh,  1892. 

From  Alill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.; — A  lithographic  print  representing  the 
monumental  lirass  to  Sir  Robert  Demoke.  17)45,  in  Scrivelsby  Church,  Lin¬ 
colnshire  ;  and  the  monumental  brass  to  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  and  Lady, 
1422,  formerly  in  Scrivelsby  Church,  Lincolnshire. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  aeeoruecl  to  tlie  editors  of  the 
Alhencenm^  the  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  Pliotoo-raphic  Society,  for  tlie  liberal  gift  of  tlieir 
publications  during  the  jiast  year. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  ])apers  were  read. 

The  folio  wing  important  heraldic  manuscripts  were  exhibited  : 
Vyj  Max  Rosenheim,  Esq.  : 

Yolnme  in  ancient  binding,  containing  lists  of  officials  and 
shields  of  arms  of  the  great  families  of  Nuremberg  down  to 
1.574.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  families  of  Ebner  and 
Ilolzschuher. 
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By  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  President : 

1.  Grant  of  ai’ms  by  Oetavianus  Schrenck  von  Notzing  to 
Jobann  Kancller,  of  Budweiss,  in  Bohemia,  1587. 

2.  Grant  of  arms  by  Charles  archduke  of  Austria  to  Hanns 
Drotfner,  goldsmith,  1621.  Seal  in  Avax. 

3.  Grant  of  nobility  and  augmentation  of  arms  to  three 
brothers,  von  und  zu  Veitb,  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  at 
Vienna,  1710. 

4.  Grant  of  the  dignity  of  Bitter  and  Edier  von  Langseheidt 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  Hermann  Wilhelm  Langseheidt, 
1712,  AAuth  seal  in  Avax. 

5.  Grant  of  arms  by  Johann  Baptist  Marquart  Obermiller  to 
Joseph  Carl  Frey,  chirurgeon,  1748, 

6.  Illuminated  grant  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Don  Alonso  do 
Torres,  1583. 

7.  Illuminated  grant  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Don  Diego  de 
Villena,  1589. 

8.  Illuminated  grant  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  connected  Avith 
the  family  of  de  IMansilla,  1639,  lead  seal. 

9.  Boll  of  arms  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  doAvn  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  elected  1522. 

10.  Book  of  arms  of  English  peers,  temp.  Elizabeth.  Latest 
creation,  1579. 

11.  Transcript  of  an  ancient  roll  of  arms,  late  fourteenth 
century,  probably  made  in  Flanders. 

12.  Volume  containing  genealogical  memoranda  and  shields 
of  arms,  probably  by  the  Flemish  herald,  J.  A.  A.  laerens, 
eighteenth  century. 

13.  The  Scheurl  Buchj  or  MS.  history  of  the  Scheurl  family  of 
Bavaria  up  to  1612,  in  original  binding,  Avith  Scheurl  bookplate 
by  Jost  Amman. 

14.  Der  Stainhauserschen  Stamhuch,  Avith  MS.  genealogies  of 
the  Steinhauser  family  of  Amberg  in  Bavaria  up  to  1604,  in 
original  binding. 

15.  Printed  Amlume  AAoth  arms  of  the  great  families  of 
Augsburg,  published  at  Frankfort,  1580,  Avith  engravings  by 
Jost  Amman. 

16.  Printed  volume  Avlth  double  set  of  ai’ms  (one  coloured) 
of  the  great  Nuremberg  families,  1610. 


By  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A. ; 

Confirmation  of  arms  to  Thomas  Marshe,  Esq.,  “  Clarke  of 
the  Counsaile  of  the  Starre  Chamber,”  21st  May,  1571,  by 
Bobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux. 
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]')j  J.  J.  llowartl,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  E.S.A.,  Maltravcrs  Ilerald 
E.vtraoialinaiT  : 

1.  Grant  of  arms  to  John  Wylkynsoii  alias  Harlyn,  of 
London,  by  Thomas  ^VrJotesloy,  Garter,  and  Tlionias  Benoit 
Chirencienx,  drd  Angnst,  1.319. 

2.  Grant  of  arms  to  Thomas  Fleetwood,  of  London,  by 
Thomas  Hawley,  Clarencien.x,  1st  June,  1545. 

d.  Grant  of  arms  to  Jose[)h  Hall,  bishop  of  Exeter,  1631, 
by  Biehard  !8t.  George,  Clarencieux. 

4.  Grant  of  arms  by  the  emperor  lludolf  11.  to  the  brothers 
I’eschon,  1592. 

By  11.  F.  Bnrke,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  Somerset  Plerald  : 

1.  Grant  of  a  crest  to  William  Pickering,  of  London,  by 
Edmund  Knighte,  Norroy,  28th  January,  1593. 

2.  Grant  of  arms  by  Charles  11.  to  Colonel  William  Marshall, 
21st  May,  1058. 


The  Bev.  E.  S.  Eewick,  M.A  ,  F.S.A.,  also  exhibited  a  fine 
series  ot  illuminated  Bibles,  Books  of  Hours,  and  other  manu¬ 
scripts. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p  m.  and  closed  at  9.30  ji.m.,  -when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : 

As  Ordinary  PAllows  : 

Captain  Alfred  Hutton. 

Bev.  Thomas  Stephen  Cooper,  M.A. 

Albert  Forbes  Sieveking,  Es(p 
Aston  Webb,  Esq. 

Bobert  Hall  Warren,  Esq. 

Spencer  Slingsby  Stallwood,  Esq. 

David  George  Hogarth,  E.sq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Darbyshire,  Esq. 

As  Honorary  Fellows  : 

Dr.  P''riedrich  Kenner  (Vienna). 

IMajor  Joaquim  Ikdippe  Eery  Delgado  (Lisbon). 

Professor  Jobann  Budolf  Balm  (Zurich). 
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Thursday,  January  18th,  1894. 

VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter : 

“  1,  Cranley  Place, 

Onslow  Square,  S.W., 

Jan.  1.3th,  1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Read, 

My  sister  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  conveying 
the  Society’s  Resolution  in  reference  to  our  father,  and  we  ask 
you  to  tell  the  Fellows  how  deeply  wo  value  the  expression  of 
their  esteem  for  him,  and  of  their  kind  sympathy  with  ourselves 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Such  expressions 
coming  from  those  with  whom  he  delighted  to  work  cannot 
but  be  highly  appreciated  by  us,  and  your  own  personal  word 
of  kindly  remembrance  is  specially  welcome  on  that  account. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Margaret  A.  Milman.” 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Dr.  Willem  Ple^e,  Hon.  F.S.A.  : — Rijksmuseum  van  Oudheclen  te  Leiden. 
8vo.  Leyden,  1893. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  surnames  of  Francos,  Franceis,  French,  etc., 
in  Scotland,  with  an  account  of  the  Frenches  of  Thornydykes.  By  A.  D. 
Weld  French.  8vo.  Boston,  1893. 

From  the  Author  : — Richard  Izacke,  and  his  “Antiquities  of  Exeter.”  By  T.  N. 
Brushfield,  M.D.  8yo.  Plymouth,  1893. 

From  the  New  Spalding  Club  : — Officers  and  Graduates  of  University  and  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen.  1495-1860.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Anderson,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
4to.  Aberdeen,  1893. 

From  the  Author  La  Tapisserie  des  Preux  a  Saint-Maixent  (Deux-Sevres). 

Par  Mgr.  X.  Barbier  de  Montault.  8vo.  Saint-Maixent,  1893. 

From  H.  M.  India  Office  : — Abstract  of  the  Code  of  Customary  Law  for  the 
Amritsar  District.  By  J.  A.  Grant,  Esq..  Vol.  XI.  8vo.  Lahore,  1893. 
From  the  Authors  : — A  Calendar  to  the  Feet  of  Fines  for  London  and 
Middlesex.  Vol.  II.  :  1  Hen.  VII.  to  Michaelmas,  11  and  12  Eliz.  By 
W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Page,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Loud.,  1893. 

From  Henry  Laver,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :  — Contents  of  the  Private  Museum  of  Anglo- 
Roman  Antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  George  Joslin  at  Colchester,  Essex. 
Catalogued  by  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Colchester,  1888. 

From  the  Author,  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Five  octavo  tracts  : 

1.  The  Early  History  of  Howley.  (Yorks.  Notes  ami  Queries),  n.d. 
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2.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Goldsborougli.  In  two  parts.  (Yorks. 

County  Magazine),  n.d. 

3.  The  Elland  Fend.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Jour,  xi.)  London,  1891. 

1.  Yorkshire  Star  Chamber  rroceedings.  No.  1.  Re  Robert  Forster,  of 

VVinskill.  (Yorks.  Arch.  Jour.  xii.).  London,  1893. 

5.  An  Ilkley  Law  Suit  in  1590,  n.d. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Captain  Alfred  Hutton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stephen  Clooper,  M.A. 

Albert  Forbes  Sieveking,  Esq. 

B.  Fox  Rogers,  Esq.,  through  the  Secretary,  exhibited  a 
bronze  steelyard  weight  of  late  Roman  date,  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  bust,  found  at  Horton,  Northants. 

Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.,  exhibited 
two  British  pots  found  in  a  sandpit  on  West  Heath,  Limpsfield ; 
a  Roman  cinerary  urn  found  with  six  others  at  Stonehall, 
Oxted,  adjoining  West  Heath,  and  a  number  of  fragments  from 
a  potter’s  kiln  on  Ridland’s  farm,  Limpsfield,  upon  which  he 
made  the  following  remarks; 

“  The  pottery  which  I  exhibit  this  evening  is  all  from  the 
neighliourhood  of  Limpsfield,  and  found  on  my  own  land,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  urn,  which  was  found  in  Oxted 
parish,  a  few  feet  over  the  boundary  hedge. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Bell  settled  in  Limpsfield,  and 
found  such  a  number  of  flint  implements  on  the  high  ground 
near  Limpsfield  Common  as  to  justify  him  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  flint  implements  carried  on  there,  and  a  settlement  for  a 
long  period  of  a  British  population.  This  conclusion  is  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  by  the  natural  features  of  the  district.  To  the 
north,  about  a  mile  distant,  runs  the  range  of  the  chalk  hills,  a 
district  abounding  in  flints,  which  could  readily  be  brought  here 
for  manufacture.  On  the  south,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
lower-greensand  escarpment,  was  the  vast  forest  of  Anderida, 
stretching  southwards  to  the  sea,  a  tract  abounding  with  game 
and  furnishing  the  hunting  ground  for  the  population,  and  pro¬ 
viding;  timber  for  their  dwellings  and  brushwood  for  firing. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  constant  occurrence  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments  no  fragments  of  British  pottery  had,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  discovered  until  this  vessel  was  found  in  the  sandpit  on 
West  Heath  in  the  autumn  of  1892  by  some  men  who  were 
digging  sand.  It  measures  6|  inches  in  height,  6  inches  across 
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the  mouth,  and  across  the  base.  The  base  and  rim  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  notched  ornament.  Below  the  rim  is  a  triple 
dotted  line  several  times  repeated,  made  possibly  with  a  comb. 
On  the  upper  half  are  diagonal  lines  separated  by  a  dotted  line, 
in  the  lower  half  these  are  larger  and  cross  one  another.  The 
waist,  as  I  shall  call  it,  where  the  vessel  narrows  in,  is  plain. 
The  inside  is  of  a  blackish  colour.  The  urn  is  no  doubt  of  local 
manufacture.  It  has  a  large  admixture  of  sand  in  it  and  is  so 
brittle  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  piecing  it.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  but  that,  when  first  found,  it  was  whole.  I  had 
only  a  very  few  pieces  given  to  me  at  first,  the  remainder  were 
obtained  by  spending  a  day  at  the  sandpit  and  sifting  the  stuff. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  rim  which  belong  to  this  vessel,  but 
there  are  besides  two  other  small  pieces  which  have  a  different 
pattern,  and  must  have  belonged  to  another  vessel  of  the  same 
character.  The  ornamentation  is  like  the  frons  of  a  fern,  the 
Jilix  femina. 

The  small  round  pot  of  dark  ware  was  found  close  to  it  in  the 
same  sand  pit;  it  is  handmade,  of  coarse  dark  clay,  and  the 
round  bottom  is  unusual.  When  first  found  it  was  probably 
perfect.* 

The  large  Roman  urn  is  one  out  of  seven,  and  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  is  hand-made.  The  urns  were  found  in 
September,  1892,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  sandpit  which 
yielded  the  British  pot,  but  it  was  not  until  last  spring  that 
I  heard  of  it.  A  gentleman  bought  a  piece  of  land  for 
building,  and  was  having  the  ground  trenched.  At  about 
18  inches  from  the  surface  the  gardener  came  upon  three 
pots  in  one  row,  and  to  the  south  of  them  four  more ; 
the  one  in  the  centre,  in  each  row,  was  much  larger  than 
the  rest.  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  one ;  it  was  evidently 
much  larger  than  that  exhibited,  and  of  a  dark  and  finer 
class  of  pottery.  The  one  preserved  is  one  of  the  smaller 
ones,  and  its  destruction  was  in  progress  when  the  son  of  the 
owner  came  up  and  rescued  it.  The  story  told  me  by  the 
man  was  that  ‘he  didn’t  think  they  were  of  any  account, 
and  that  he  broke  them  up  to  make  the  bottoming  of  a  footpath.’ 
The  urns  were  all  full  of  bones.  Near  the  place  is  a  vicinal 
road  which  passed  the  sandpit  also,  and  a  little  to  the  west  a 
fragment  of  coarse  pottery  was  found.  A  small  fibula  and  a 
defaced  coin  were  found  inside  the  urn,  and  we  proceeded  to 
generalise  as  to  its  containing  the  body  of  a  young  girl,  the 
bones  being  very  small.  I  dug  all  round  in  the  hope  of  coming 
upon  some  more  burials,  but  without  any  success ;  it  is  probable, 

*  It  was  pronounced  by  Sir  John  Evans  to  be  most  likely  Anglo-Saxon. 
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therefore,  that  it  was  a  family  interment,  and  no  more.  The 
ground  is  high,  about  500  feet  above  sea  level. 

From  these  early  remains  I  pass  to  objects  of  a  more  recent 
date.  In  draining  a  hop-garden  upon  Ridlands  Farm,  Limps- 
fleld,  a  number  of  broken  pieces  of  pottery  were  found  in  the 
winter  of  1892.  This  sjn’ing  I  excavated  further  and  came  upon 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fragments,  and  digging  down  in  one 
place  we  opened  up  what  had  doubtless  been  the  rude  kiln,  and 
found  throe  ]iots  in  position  at  3  feet  6  inches  lielow  the  surface. 
One  with  its  rim  downwards  measured  3  feet  2  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  5  inches  from  bottom  to  rim,  and  10^  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  other  two  were  lying  on  their  sides.  It  is  curious 
that  they  were  all  moulded  on  clay  ;  it  is  not  the  natural  soil, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  wealden  clay,  of  which  we  found  lumps 
as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  dug.  The  rude  kiln  was  formed  of 
chert  stones  set  on  edge,  all  bearing  traces  of  fire ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  oval  in  shape,  and  measured  7  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet 
10  inches.!  The  process  employed  was  probably  that  known  as 
“smother  burning,”  the  vessels  in  places  being  blackened  by 
smoke,  in  others  burnt  red  by  the  fire. 

The  first  exhibition  I  made  to  the  Society*  was  of  medieval 
pottery  found  close  to  this  site.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
continuity  of  the  potter’s  trade  in  this  district.  The  British 
and  Saxon  vessels  are  doubtless  of  local  manufacture  ;  Roman 
pottery  (of  local  make  also)  abounds ;  and  there  is  this 
jjottery  which  I  exhibit  to-night,  which  may  be  classed  as 
Early  English.  There  are  on  Limpsfield  Common  several 
refuse  heaps  of  pottery  of  a  date  bringing  us  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  there  is  a  manufacture  of  pottery  at  the 
present  day.  In  an  Extent  of  Limpsfield  Manor  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  another  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  potter  figures  by  name. 

I  hope  before  long  to  have  further  discoveries  to  report  from 
the  same  locality.  These  finds  have  all  been  made  near  to 
vicinal  roads,  which  shows  the  importance  of  marking  carefully 
upon  our  county  maps  all  old  lines  of  road.” 

Henry  Laver,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex, 
read  the  following  notes  on  some  Roman  lamps  of  unusual  form 
found  at  Colchester : 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Roman  lamps  generally,  nor 
shall  I  ti’y  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used,  as 

*  Proceedings,  2o(l.  S.  iv.  358. 

t  A  kilu  very  much  of  the  same  description  was  found  not  long  ago  in 
another  part  of  the  parish  of  Limpsfield,  together  with  numerous  fragments  of 
medieval  pottery. 
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so  many  of  those  present  know  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
but  my  object  to-night  is  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  some  unusual 
forms  of  these  very  useful  articles  so  commonly  found  on  all 
sites  occupied  by  the  Romans.  As  is  well  known,  the  Roman 
lamp  was  usually  about  three  inches  over,  having  two  openings 
on  the  top,  one  for  the  wick  and  the  other  for  pouring  in  the 


ROMAN  LAMP 
IN  FORM  OP  A  HELMET 
POUND  AT  COLCHESTER. 


BRONZE  ROMAN  LAMP 
FOUND  AT  COLCHESTER. 


oil.  The  material  of  which  they  were  often  constructed  was 
pottery,  some  being  made  of  ordinary  clay  and  others  of  terra¬ 
cotta  ;  many  of  these  latter  were  very  highly  finished  and 
beautifully  ornamented.  As  a  rule  they  approximated  very 
closely  to  one  type. 

The  first  variation  from  this  type  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  those  having  two  holes  for  the  wick,  and  to  illustrate  it  I 
have  placed  on  the  table  a.  specimen  found  in  Colchester.  This 
variety  must  be  somewhat  rare  in  England,  as  so  few  have  been 
found  here  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Even  these  follow  the 
ordinary  type,  but  the  double  spout  does  not  add  to  the  graceful 
appearance. 

The  next  example  varies  considerably  from  the  type,  as  do 
all  those  I  shall  further  refer  to.  This  form  1  consider  to  be 
excessively  rare,  as  I  have  only  seen  two  or  three  specimens 
that  were  found  in  England.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  more 
frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Instead  of  the  closed  ordinary 
lamp  we  have  here  one  formed  like  a  little  saucer,  and  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  bottom  is  a  small  tube  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  it.  This  tube  supported  the  wick,  which  probably 
extended  through  the  hole  in  the  side  into  the  oil.  No  doubt 
it  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  ordinary  lamp,  and  in  some 
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respects  there  were  advantages ;  one  was,  the  oil  did  not  trickle 
down  the  side  from  the  wick. 

I  think  the  next  one  to  be  mentioned  is  of  considerable  interest, 
whether  viewed  as  a  work  of  art  or  for  the  hnmour  displayed  in 
the  design.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  another  respect,  inasmuch 
as  it  approaches  in  form  lamps  made  of  bronze.  Bronze  lamps 
were  frequently  made  in  the  form  of  animals,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  except  very  rarely,  with  those  constructed  of  terra 
cotta  or  ordinary  pottery.  In  the  example  shown,  however, 
_you  have  the  long  narrow  form  of  the  bronze  lamp,  with  a  deco¬ 
ration  produced  by  the  top  of  the  lamp  being  moulded  into  a 
human  face,  or  rather  two  faces  in  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 


J. 
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funnel  for  the  oil  is  an  open  mouth  with  a  protruding  tongue, 
and  this  with  the  rest  of  the  features,  which  are  very  quaint, 
is  well  modelled.  Cover  this  face  up  with  the  thumb  and 
reverse  the  ends  and  the  opening  for  the  wick  will  be  seen  to  be 
placed  just  below  another  face  equally  well  executed,  with  a  long 
beard  and  moustache,  one  pair  of  eyes,  and  one  nose  doing  duty 
for  both  faces. 

It  is  possible  that  this  lamp,  which  is,  I  think,  unique,  may 
be  of  native  manufacture,  for  amongst  the  wasters  and  broken 
pottery  disinterred  by  Mr.  Joslin  in  excavating  the  potter’s 
kilns  between  Colchester  and  Lexden,  numerous  pieces  of 
pottery  of  exactly  similar  paste  and  glaze  were  found. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  bringing  these  lamps  before 
this  Society,  for  this  reason,  that  any  article  departing  from  the 
usual  ty})e  is  always  worth  noting,  as  it  may  be  and  frequently 
is  useful  in  illustrating  the  steps  by  and  through  which  improve¬ 
ments  have  had  their  origin.  I  do  not  say  that  these  examples 
are  any  of  them  of  any  great  value,  but  still  on  the  principle 
that  you  never  know  under  which  lump  of  clay  a  treasure  may 
be  hidden,  these  trifling  matters  may  supply  a  key  which  may 
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possibly  be  of  some  future  service,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  with  these  remarks.” 

Mr.  Laver  also  read  the  following  report  on  the  purchase  of 
the  Joslin  Collection  : 

“  As  one  of  your  Local  Secretaries,  I  beg  to  report  for  the 
information  of  this  Society  the  following  facts  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  formed  by 
Mr.  George  Joslin  in  Colchester.  It  having  been  represented 
to  certain  gentlemen  interested  in  these  matters  that  Mr.  Joslin 
was  disposed  to  part  with  his  collection,  a  private  meeting  was 
called  and  after  some  consultation  steps  were  taken  to  get 
together  a  Committee,  and  in  1893  a  Committee  was  formed 
in  Colchester,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  then  mayor, 
William  Gurney  Benham,  Esq.,  to  endeavour  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  purchase  this  well-known  collection,  formed  of  finds 
in  Colchester  and  its  immediate  district.  The  committee  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  townsmen  for  subscriptions  and  this  was 
faii’ly  responded  to,  but  the  result  was  insufficient  in  amount 
to  enable  them  to  make  an  offer  to  Mr.  Joslin,  and  it  was 
therefore  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  try  and  supplement  it 
by  an  application  to  Fellows  of  this  Society  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  this  period  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  response  to  this  application  was  that  a  very 
liberal  contribution  was  added  to  the  fund,  and  this  enabled  the 
committee  to  make  an  offer  to  Mr.  Joslin  of  £1,3.50  for  the 
whole  collection.  This  amount  was  much  below  what  he 
originally  asked  for  it,  but  in  consideration  of  its  being  kept  in 
this  town  and  freely  accessible  to  the  public  be  very  liberally 
accepted  it,  and  the  purchase  being  completed,  the  collection 
became  the  property  of  the  committee  acting  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  subscribers,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  in 
October  last  it  was  formally  handed  over  to  and  accepted  by 
the  corporation,  and  has  now  been  placed  in  the  Town  Museum 
in  Colchester  Castle. 

By  a  rearrangement  of  some  portions  of  the  previous  contents 
of  the  Town  Museum,  the  museum  committee,  who  have  now 
charge  of  it,  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the  collection  intact  and 
in  a  division  by  itself,  as  this  was  considered  the  most  desirable 
manner  of  disposing  and  taking  care  of  it,  and  they  also  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  Mr.  Joslin  had  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  while  it  was  in  his  charge,  of  keeping  the 
various  ornaments  and  vases  which  formed  each  burial  group 
by  themselves,  should  be  continued.  This,  I  think,  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  antiquaries,  as  it  allows  opportunities 
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for  those  interested  in  this  subject  to  see  how  burials  took  place, 
and  what  arrangement  of  the  various  articles  was  made,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  will  preserve  the  character  of  each  burial  for 
future  study  and  information. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  probable  that  this  collection,  which  is 
almost  unique,  inasmuch  as  everything  in  it  was  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  preserved, 
might  be  dispersed,  or,  worse  still,  go  out  of  the  country ; 
happily  by  the  interest  shown  in  it,  it  is  now  to  be  kept  per¬ 
manently  in  the  district  which  produced  it,  a  matter  for  great 
congratulation  for  all  antiquaries,  as  any  student  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  may  at  any  time  not  only  know 
where  to  sec  the  various  objects,  but  also  can  on  any  and  every 
week  day  throughout  the  year  freely  inspect  them.  Had  the 
collectioii  been  broken  up  the  value  of  every  sjiecimen  would 
have  been  lowered,  and  half  its  value  for  educational  purposes 
would  have  been  destroyed,  as  has  happened  to  many  most 
interesting  and  rich  local  collections  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Happily,  if  there  are  not  more  antiquaries  now  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago,  at  all  events,  there  are  more  people 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  past,  and  who  are  willing 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  those  memorials  of  bygone 
ages  still  left  to  us.  I  need  not  say  anything  about  the 
various  objects  in  this  collection,  as  most  of  those  present 
interested  in  the  Roman  period  have  possibly  inspected  it 
at  some  time  or  other,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
celebrated  group  of  statuettes,  of  which  there  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  late  C.  Roach  Smith’s  Collectanea^  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum,  also  a  very  large  number  of  vei’y  fine  glass  vessels, 
cu])s,  and  bottles,  and  the  tombstone  or  memorial  to  a  Roman 
centurion.  Specimens  of  most  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery 
manufactured  in  Britain  or  found  on  sites  of  Roman  occupation, 
beads,  bronze  vessels,  locks,  and  implements,  glazed  sulphur- 
coloured  pottery,  probably  of  Greek  manufactui’e,  dice,  bone 
pins,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  as  much  interest  as  anytliing,  a 
large  number  of  wasters  and  broken  potsherds  from  the  Lexden 
kilns  previously  mentioned.  Many  of  these  would  appear  to 
show  that  several  kinds  of  pottery  were  manufactured  in 
Colchester,  and  that  Samian  was  imitated  in  black  and  other 
ware,  even  to  putting  an  imitation  of  the  potter’s  mark  in  the 
centre.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 
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Thursday,  January  25th,  1894. 

SIR  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Council  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London 

1.  Synopsis  numorum  Eomanorum  qui  in  museo  Caesareo  Vindobonensi 
adservantur.  Digessit  Josephus  Arneth.  4to.  Vienna,  1842. 

2.  Notice  sur  quelques  medailles  Grecques  des  rois  de  Chypre.  Par  H.  P 
Borrell.  4to.  Paris,  1836. 

3.  Discorsi  quinti  di  Guerra,  di  messer  Ascanio  Centorio.  4to.  Venice, 
1558.  Bound  with  it :  Discorsi  di  M.  Enea  Vico  Parmigiano,  sopra  le 
medaglie  de  gli  Antichi.  4to.  Venice,  1558. 

4.  A  large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  tumults  in  Scotland,  from  their 
first  originalls.  By  the  King.  Folio.  London,  1639. 

5.  Clavis  Poetica  antiquae  linguae  septemtrionalis,  quam  e  lexico  poetico 

5.  Egilssouii,  collegit  et  in  ordinem  redegit  Benedictus  Grondal  (Egilsson). 
8vo.  Copenhagen,  1864. 

6.  Description  des  medailles  et  antiquites  composant  le  cabinet  de  M.  le 
Baron  Behr.  Par  Eran9ois  Lenormant.  8vo.  Paris,  1857. 

7.  The  Gliddon  Mummy-Case  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  By  Charles  Pickering,  M.D.  Folio.  Washington,  1869. 

8.  O.  M.  T.  Eabenius..  Glossarii  Latino-Svethici  specimen  vetustum. 
Sm.  4to.  Upsala,  1846.  Bound  with  it :  H.  G.  von  Gegerfelt.  Numi 
ducum  reipublicae  Venetae  in  Numophylacio  Academico  Upsaliensi.  Sm. 
4to.  Upsala,  1839. 

9.  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  la  Morinie.  Bibliographie  Historique  de 
rarrondissement  de  Saint-Omer.  8vo.  Saint- Omer,  1887. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Ambroise  Tardieu  - 

1.  Vie  de  Charles  Tardieu  (1810—1889).  2me  edition.  8vo.  Macon, 
1894. 

2.  Grand  Dictionnaire  historique,  genealogique  et  biographique  de  la 
Haute-Marche.  4to.  Herment  (Puy-de-D6me),  1894. 

From  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  : — Kecord  Series,  No.  2.  Ruthin  Court 
Rolls.  (Temp.  Edward  I.)  Edited  by  R.  A.  Roberts.  8vo.  London,  1893. 
From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  : — Calendar,  history,  and  general 
summary  of  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  1894.  8vo. 
London,  1893. 

From  the  Author,  Lady  Evans  : — Chapters  on  Greek  dress.  By  Maria  Mill¬ 
ington  Evans.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Numismatic  Society 
for  their  gift  to  the  library. 

Robert  Hall  Warren,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 
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Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  to  be  taken  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  on  Tlinrsday,  February  1st,  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Council  and  a  Director,  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  deceased. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Sir  Owen  Koberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

George  Edward  Fox,  Esq. 

Ilev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D,  D.C.L. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq. 

AV.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  the  kindness 
of  G.  J.  Moore,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Appleby  Hall,  county  of 
Leicester,  an  original  general  pardon  granted  to  Sir  John 
Moore  under  the  great  seal  of  James  IL,  dated  October  22, 
1688  ;  also  a  box  of  leather,  stamped  and  gilt,  made  for  the 
same  ;  the  agent’s  bill  for  procuring  the  pardon  ;  and  a  MS. 
elegy  on  Sir  John  Moore,  by  Elkanah  Settle,  the  city  poet. 
The  box  cost  5s.,  which  seems  a  very  moderate  sum. 

Upon  these  Mr.  Baildon  read  the  following  remarks  : 

“  Sir  John  Moore  was  second  son  of  Charles  Moore,  of 
Stretton,  county  of  Derby,  afterwards  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Ap[)leby  Parva,  county  of  Leicester.  He  was  baptised  at 
Norton,  county  of  Leice.ster,  June  11th,  1620.  The  family  is 
descended  from  the  Moores,  of  Moor  Hall,  county  of  Lancaster. 
Sir  John  was  a  member  of  the  Grocers’  Company  and  filled 
the  office  of  Master.  He  was  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade, 
and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  alderman  of 
AFalbrook  in  1671  and  sheriff  in  1672,  when  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  at  Whitehall.  In  1681  he  was  elected  lord 
mayor  after  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition  owing  to  his 
favour  at  court.  During  his  year  of  office  he  entertained 
Charles  and  the  Queen  at  the  Guildhall.  The  pageant  on  that 
occasion  was  prepared,  at  the  cost  of  the  Grocers’  Company, 
by  Thomas  Jordan,  the  city  poet.  Two  ballads  were  printed 
in  honour  of  his  election  as  lord  mayor.  One  is  called 
‘  London’s  Joy,  or  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,’  the  other 
‘  Vive  le  Roy,  or  London’s  Joy.’  In  his  year  of  office, 
1681,  party  feeling  ran  very  high  between  the  court  and  the 
})opular  party,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  the 
sheriffs  the  lord  mayor,  Moore,  was  jostled  and  had  his  hat 
knocked  off,  Avhile  in  retaliation  the  sheriffs  were  accused  of  a 
riot  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  1689  a  vote  of  censure  was 
passed  upon  Moore  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Charles 
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Welch,  F.S.A.,  suggests  that  it  was  in  anticipation  of  that  vote 
that  Sir  John  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  general  pardon 
which  I  exhibit  here  to-night.  In  1681  he  was  President  of 
Christ’s  Hospital.  In  1682  he  defrayed  almost  the  entire  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  Q-rocers’  Hall.  In  1685  he  was  M.P.  for  the 
City  of  London.  In  1697  he  founded  a  grammar  school  at 
Appleby.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
this  school  in  1738,  but  was  ineligible  for  the  post,  not  being  a 
M.A.,  as  was  required  by  the  statutes.  The  building  for  this 
school  was  designed  by  Wren;  there  is  a  statue  of  Moore  at  one 
end.  In  1694  he  built  the  writing  and  mathematical  schools  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  A  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  front  of  the  building,  and  his  portrait  is  also 
preserved  there.  Sir  John  was  married,  but  died  without  issue 
June  2,  1702,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  (who  died  1690) 
in  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East.  He  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  his  nephews.  The  arms  of  the  family  are 
Ermine,  three  greyhounds  courant  in  pale  sable,  collared  gules. 
Crest,  a  moor-coch  sable,  guttee  d'or,  the  beak,  comb,  wattles, 
and  leys  gules,  the  wings  open,  holding  in  his  beak  a  branch  of 
heath  proper.  In  1683  Moore  received  from  Charles  II.  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms  of  a  canton,  gules,  charged  with  a  lion 
of  England.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  states  that  this 
was  granted  for  ‘  his  great  and  exemplary  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.’  This  augmentation  was  granted  to  the  descendants 
of  his  father. 

I  am  very  largely  indebted  to  our  Fellow,  IMr.  Charles  Welch, 
for  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  Mr.  Welch  is  contri¬ 
buting  a  notice  of  Sir  John  IMoore  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  and  has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  and  quote 
from  his  article. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  disputed  election  of  the 
sheriffs  in  1682. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  1,  1  Wm.  and  M.,  1689. 

A  petition  of  divers  citizens  unjustly  accused  of  a  riot  at 
Guildhall,  June  24th,  1682,  and  fined  for  the  same  May  8th, 
1683,  was  presented. 

April  2. 

Petition  of  Tho.  Pilkington,  Major  Slingsby  Bethell,  Sam. 
Swynocke,  John  Deacle,  Richard  Freeman,  Robert  Kaye, 
executors  of  Samuel  Shute,  executors  of  Alderman  Cornish, 
executors  of  Sir  Tho.  Player,  executors  of  Sir  Francis  Jinks, 
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Jolm  Wicklmm,  and  John  Jeakell  senior,  alleging  that  they 
■were  unjustly  hned,  some  in  1,000  marks,  others  in  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  jjrejndice  against  them,  amounting  in  all  to 
£4,100;  and  that  Mr.  Bethell  sutfered  nineteen  months  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  and  praying  the  House  to  consider  their  case  ;  ■was 
read. 

Referred  to  committee  appointed  to  examine  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  city  of  London  to  report  upon. 

May  29,  1689. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  set  out  at  great  length,  from 
which  it  apjiears  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  then 
lord  mayor.  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  common  councilmen  as  to 
the  election  of  the  sheriffs,  the  lord  ma’v^or  claiming  the  right  to 
nominate  one.  The  jietitioners  and  others  had  been  accused  of 
riot  during  the  elections,  they  belonging  to  the  popular  party, 
while  the  t\\o  sheriffs  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
rejiort  goes  fully  into  the  question  of  the  lord  mayor’s  right  to 
nominate  one  of  the  sheriffs. 

The  committee  resolved : 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  invasion  made  upon  the 
rights  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  elections  of  sheriffs 
for  the  said  city  in  the  year  1682  ; 

and  a  like  resolution  with  regard  to  Sir  Dudley  North. 

No  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  against  Sir  John  Moore  and 
Sir  Dudley  North  consequent  upon  these  resolutions. 

June  25,  1689. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  the  common  serjeant  and  the 
sheriffs  : 

That  the  ancient  right  of  the  city  freely  to  elect  their 
sheriffs  and  other  magistrates  may  be  vindicated  from  all 
invasions,  &c. 

July  8,  1689. 

A  bill  to  restore  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London  was  reaa 
the  first  time. 

July  13,  1689. 

Read  a  second  time  and  committed. 

This  bill  was  dropped. 
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January  3,  1690. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  new  bill ;  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  ever  done. 

April  8,  1690. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bill. 

April  14j  1690. 

Read  first  time. 

May  8,  1690. 

Passed  Commons. 

Passed  Lords  -withont  amendment,  and  received  Roval  Assent, 
May  20,  1690. 

December  12,  1689. 

Another  petition  was  read  from  Sir  Tho.  Pilkington,  then 
lord  mayor,  and  the  others,  setting  forth,  that  by  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Dudley  North  and  their  evil 
adherents,  the  petitioners  had  been  wrongfully  and  unjustly  con¬ 
victed  of  a  riot  and  fined  various  sums,  and  praying  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reimburse  their  fines  out  of  the  estates  of  Sir 
Dudley  North,  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  Peter  Rich,  that  so  the 
fines  may  be  recoverable,  so  imbursed  as  aforesaid. 

The  matter  was  adjourned  for  the  attendance  of  Sir  Peter 
Rich,  then  a  member  of  the  House. 

January  22,  1690. 

The  matter  was  debated  in  the  House,  and  a  motion  put  for 
leave  to  bring  in  such  a  bill  was  defeated  by  169  to  152.’’ 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
the  following  notes  on  a  Statute  Merchant  seal  for  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  with  some  remarks  on  other  seals  of  the  Statute 
Merchant. 

“  In  September  last,  during  a  visit  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  corporation  records,  etc.,  I  learned  from  Mr.  T. 
Tindall  Wildridge,  the  records  clerk,  that  he  had  come  across 
several  impressions  of  a  curious  Statute  Merchant  seal.  One 
of  these  was  produced,  and  proved  to  be  a  Statute  Merchant 
seal  for  Kingston-upon- Hull,  hitherto  unknown  to  antiquaries, 
and  of  an  unusually  interesting  character. 

The  history  of  the  remarkable  series  of  seals  provided  for 
recognizances  of  debtors  under  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnell  de 
Mercatorihus  of  1283,  and  the  Statutum  Mercatorum  of  1285, 
forms  the  subjects  of  two  valuable  essays  communicated  to  the 
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Society  on  January  18th,  1877,  and  February  22nd,  1883,  by 
our  then  Treasurer,  the  late  Mr.  Cliarles  Spencer  Perceval.* 
Since  1883  a  number  of  additional  facts  have  come  to  light, 
which,  since  they  assist  in  dating  most  of  these  seals  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  communicate  to  the  Society.  The  seals,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  ordered  to  be  ‘  of  two  pieces,’  called 
the  king’s  seal  and  tlie  clerk’s  seal  respectively,  and  used  as 
seal  and  counterseal. 

The  Statute  of  1283  specially  names  London,  York,  and 
Bristol  as  places  to  which  such  seals  were  to  be  sent,  and  a 
memorandum  attached  to  it  mentions  in  addition  Lincoln, 
Winchester,  and  Shrew'sbury.  Impressions  of  the  matrices  of 
the  ‘  king’s  seals  ’  for  all  these  six  places  exist,  exhibiting  the 
well-known  type  of  the  king’s  bust  between  two  castles  with  a 
lion  of  England  in  base. 

The  London  seal  differs  from  the  other  five  in  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  city  and  in  some  slight  details,  and  the  castles 
are  surmounted  by  single  turrets,  whereas  in  the  other  five 
examples  the  turrets  are  triple. 

Of  the  same  type  as  these  five  seals  four  other  examples  are 
known,  for  Oxford,  Nottingham,  Hereford,  and  Preston,  but  in 
the  last  named  instance  a  star  and  moon  is  substituted  for  each 
castle,  and  in  the  Hereford  seal  a  star  and  moon  are  added 
above  the  castles.  A  seal  for  Chester  also  exists,  but  with 
castles  like  those  on  the  London  seal,  with  which  it  appears  to 
be  contemporary. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  eleven  seals  are  all  of  the  same 
date,  circa  1283,  as  they  arc  unquestionably  by  the  same  hand, 
but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  some  degree  of  caution  is 
necessary  in  fixing  their  dates. 

The  Statute  of  1285  does  not  specify  any  towns,  but  an  added 
note  records  the  transmission  of  the  Act  to  Exeter,  and  a  later 
memorandum  its  transmission  to  Lostwithiel  on  September  3rd, 
1311. 

Of  the  Lostwithiel  seal  no  impressions  are  known,  but  the 
silver  matrix  of  the  Exeter  one  is  still  preserved.  The  Society’s 
collection  also  contains  an  original  detached  impression,  with 
the  clerk’s  seal  on  the  reverse,  presented  by  Mr.  Franks  in 
1875.  This  impression  is  undated,  but  is  probably  the  same 
as  one  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  March  14th,  1822,  by  Sir 
Henry  (then  Mr.)  Ellis,  and  described  as  ‘  formerly  appendant 
to  a  deed  of  the  year  1292.’  This  date  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  by  iMr.  Perceval  in  his  first  paper,  though  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  for  if  it  could  be  relied  on,  as  he  says  :  ‘  we  could  with 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  vii.  107,  and  x.  253. 
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certainty  affirm  that  the  Exeter  seal  at  least  was  made  and 
issued  prior  to  Hhe  ordinances  of  1312,’  and  if  it  be  before  that 
date,  then  ‘  so  also  most  probably  are  those  which  correspond 
to  it  most  closely  in  type.’  Whether  1292  be  the  date  of  the 
deed  or  not,  one  fact  is  certain,  which  was  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  that  on  the  22nd  August  in  that  very  year 
Edward  I.  granted  to  the  mayor  of  Exeter,  by  a  still  existing 
charter,  the  custody  at  will  of  the  king’s  seal  for  sealing  recog¬ 
nizances  of  debts  acknowledged  before  him  by  force  of  the 
Statutes  of  1283  and  1285. 

This  Exeter  seal  is  therefore  almost  certainly  of  the  year 
1292,  and  not  1285,  as  afterwards  thought  by  Mr.  Perceval. 
It  differs  from  the  Bristol,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln  seals  of 
(probably)  1283,  in  having  a  broader  and  larger  head  ;  but  the 
castles,  as  before,  are  triple-towered.  The  same  broad  head  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  Nottingham  seal,  to  which  I  think  we  can  also 
fix  the  date  1292;  for  an  inquest  was  taken  in  21  Edward  I. 
(1292-3)  to  inquire  if  one  John  de  Eempston,  clerk,  was  fit  for 
the  office  then  held  by  him,  that  of  clerk  assigned  to  take 
recognizances  for  debts  with  the  mayor  of  Nottingham.* 

There  is  one  other  seal  which  probably  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  these  early  groups,  that  for  the  city  of  Gloucester.  It 
differs  notably  from  the  rest  in  being  of  much  larger  size ;  its 
diameter  is  2|^  inches  instead  of  If  inch ;  its  matrix  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  bronze  instead  of  silver,  like  the  existing  matrices  of  the 
other  seals;  and  the  king’s  bust,  instead  of  the  two  castles, 
stands  between  two  horse-shoes,  and  the  field  is  powdered 
with  horse-nails. 

The  date  of  yet  one  other  seal  of  the  earlier  type  is  known, 
that  of  Norwich,  which,  as  Mr.  Perceval  has  shown,  was  not 
issued  until  1298.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  Winchester 
example,  which  is  almost  certainly  circa  1283,  that  it  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  same  date  if  we  had  not  the  record  of 
its  issue.  Hence  the  caution  necessary  in  assigning  dates  to 
these  curious  seals. 

By  the  ‘  new  Ordinances’  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  II., 
dated  Sept.  27,  1311,  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  the  taking  of 
recognizances  to  tw^elve  towns,  viz. : 


1.  Newcastle. 

2.  York. 

3.  Nottingham. 

4.  Exeter. 


5.  Bristol. 

6.  Southampton. 

7.  Lincoln. 

8.  Northampton. 


9.  London. 

10.  Canterbury. 

11.  Shrewsbuiy. 

12.  Norwich. 


This  list  omits  Chester,  Winchester,  Preston,  Hereford, 


*  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  i.  426. 
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Oxfoi’d,  and  Gloucester,  which  already  had  seals,  and  names 
four  additional  places,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  Northampton, 
and  Canterbury.  Mr.  Perceval  thought  that  as  the  object  of  the 
Ordinances  was  to  restrict  the  use  of  recognizances  and  not  to 
extend  them,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  these  towns  already 
had  seals.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  inference  can  he 
justified.  No  seal  is  known  for  Newcastle,  and  perhaps  one  was 
not  made.  The  Canterbury  seal  certainly  did  not  exist  in  1311, 
for  its  use  was  not  authorised  until  1336,  when  Edward  III. 
granted  a  formal  commission  for  the  purpose.  The  head  on  the 
Canterbury  seal  is  flatter  than  those  on  the  seals  of  the  earlier 
type,  and  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  not  come  across  the  commission 
of  1336,  says  it  ‘  seems  to  he  a  copy  of  a  thirteenth  century 
matrix.’  It  has  the  usual  lion  in  base  and  the  castles  on  either 
side,  but  these  have  single  towers  only,  as  in  the  London  and 
Chester  seals. 

The  Southampton  seal  has  the  same  flattened  head,  but  this 
curious  disposition  of  the  accessories,  that  instead  of  a  lion  in 
base  there  is  a  castle,  and  instead  of  the  side  castles  there  are 
lions.  Its  date  is  unknown,  but  I  think  it  must  be  subsequent 
to  1311.  It  was  certainly  in  use  before  1328,  for  on  the  Patent 
Roll*  of  that  year  I  find  a  record  of  the  appointment  of  John  de 
Say  to  the  custody  of  the  smaller  seal  of  the  ‘  two  pieces.’ 

The  Northampton  seal  has  a  king’s  bust  not  unlike  those  on 
the  Exeter  and  Nottingham  seals,  but  the  lion  in  base  is  of  a 
type  peculiar  to  itself,  with  prominent  ears  and  a  short  tail,  and 
the  side  castles  are  broad  and  flat  with  three  slim  turrets.  The 
date  of  this  seal  is  unknown.  I  do  not  think  it  is  earlier  than 
1311.  It  existed  before  1327,  in  which  year  the  appointment 
of  a  custodian  of  the  smaller  seal  is  entered  on  the  Patent  Roll. 

There  still  remain  six  other  fourteenth  century  seals,  for 
places  not  named  in  the  Statutes  or  Ordinances. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  very  interesting  and  hitherto  unknown 
seal  for  Kingston-on-Hull,  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  I  am  able  to  exhibit  this  evening  three 
impressions,  appended  to  recognizances  of  the  years  1507,  1519 
and  1520  respectively.  The  matrix  is  now  lost,  but  was  in 
existence  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  seal  is  of  the 
same  large  size  as  the  Gloucester  example,  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  but  instead  of  the  usual  bust  it  has  a  half-length 
effigy  of  the  king,  who  is  represented  full-faced  and  beardless, 
and  wearing  a  crown  with  three  fleurons.  The  king  is  habited 

*  Appointment  of  clerks  are  entered  on  the  Patent  Polls  for  York,  Exeter, 
Nottingham,  and  Oxford  in  1327,  twice  at  Shrewsbury  in  1328,  and  at  London 
in  1329. 
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in  a  closely-fitting  tunic  with  a  lion  of  England  upon  the  breast. 
On  each  side  of  the  king’s  head^  instead  of  the  usual  castle,  is  a 


STATUTE  MERCHANT  SEAL  FOE  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

(full  size.) 

large  single-masted  ship,  but  without  sails.  The  whole  is 
encircled  by  a  narrow  border  of  four-leaved  flowers.  The 
legend  is  : 

*  s’aDWAEDi  ESG’  PEO  EaaoGRiaioniBvs 

DSBITOEV  APVD  KYRGGCSTOn  SVp  hVLL’ 

This  seal  was  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
Edward  III.  of  July  15th,  1.331,  which  granted  amongst  other 
privileges  that  of  taking  recognizances  for  debts  under  the 
Statute  Merchant,  and  having  a  seal  of  two  pieces  in  the  usual 
way.  No  impressions  of  the  lesser  piece  or  clerk’s  seal  have 
yet  come  to  light. 

The  second  seal,  for  Coventry,  belongs  to  the  older  type,  and 
has  a  bust  of  the  king  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Canterbury 
seal,  with  the  usual  lion  in  base,  but  on  either  side  instead  of  a 
castle  is  a  large  oak  tree.  The  matrix  is  of  latten  and  not  silver. 
The  privilege  of  taking  recognizances  was  conferred  upon  the  city 
of  Coventry  by  Edward  HI.  by  his  charter  of  1345,  and  I  think 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  this  is  the  date  of  the  seal  and  the 
explanation  of  its  likeness  in  style  to  the  Cantei’bury  examjde. 

The  third  seal,  for  Hedon,  is  authorised  by  Edward  III.’s 
charter  of  1348,  but  no  impression  of  it  is  known. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  seals,  for  Wigan  and  Salisbury,  have 
already  been  shown  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  date  from  1350  and 
1351  respectively.  Both  present  differences  in  design  and 
treatment  which  clearly  separate  them,  with  the  seals  subse- 
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quent  to  the  Oi'clinaiiees  of  1311,  from  those  that  were  as  clearly 
made  in  the  thirteenth  centniy. 

The  last  of  these  seals,  that  accorded  to  Worcester  by 
Ilichard  IFs  charter  of  1395,  has  not  yet  come  to  light,  and 
very  likely  was  never  made. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  clerks’  seals,  because  there  is  no  fresh  evidence  to  add  to 
what  Mr.  Perceval  has  said  on  the  subject. 

I  append  a  list  of  all  the  known  seals,  with  their  probable 
dates  : 


Statute  Merchant  Seals. 


Hhice. 

Date. 

Matrix. 

Clerk’s  Seal. 

London 

1283 

Lost 

Lost. 

Yoi-k 

1283 

Silver  . 

Silver,  other  later. 

Bristol 

1283 

Silver  . 

Lost. 

Chester  . 

1283 

Silver  . 

Lost.  A  later 
known. 

Winchester 

1283 

Silver  . 

Unknown. 

Lincoln  . 

1283 

Lost 

Lost. 

Preston  . 

?1283 

Lost 

Lost. 

Shrevvsljnry 

1283 

?  Lost 

Lost  (also  variant). 

Hereford  . 

1283 

Silver  . 

Unknown. 

Oxford  . 

1283 

Lost 

Lost. 

Gloucester 

1283 

Latten  . 

Unknown,  but  a 
later  one  known. 

Nottingham 

1292-3 

Silver  . 

Unknown. 

Exeter 

1292 

Silver  . 

Lost. 

Norwich  . 

1298 

Silver  . 

Lost. 

Northam])ton  . 

1312 

Lost 

Lost. 

Southamjjton  . 

?1312 

?  Lost 

?  Lost. 

Kingston-upon-Hull  . 

1331 

Silver,  but  lost 

Unknown. 

Canterbury 

1336 

Silver  . 

Unknown. 

Coventry  . 

1345 

Latten  . 

Unknown. 

Wigan 

1350 

Lost 

Lost. 

Salisbury . 

1351 

?  Lost 

?  Lost. 

Not  knoivn  : 

Lostwithiel,  authorised  in  1311. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  named  in  the  Ordinances  of  1311. 
Hedon,  authorised  by  charter  of  Edward  III.  1348. 
Worcester,  authorised  by  charter  of  Richard  II.  1395.” 
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The  Eev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a 
splendid  fourteenth  century  Pontifical  of  a  Bishop  of  Metz, 
exhibited  by  and  belonging  to  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  DewiclPs  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  February  1st,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Smithsonian  Institution)  Bibliography  of 
the  Salishan  Languages.  By  J.  C.  Pilling.  8vo.  Washington,  1893. 

From  Samuel  Gardner,  Esq.: — Catalogue  of  a  series  of  Photographs,  illustrating 
English  Gothic  architecture.  (Butler  Museum,  Harrow  School).  8vo. 
Harrow,  1891. 

From  the  Author  : — Church  Folklore,  a  record  of  some  post-Reformation  usages 
in  the  English  church,  now  mostly  obsolete.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1891. 

From  G.  F.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Plan  and  Section  of  ancient  Earthworks 
at  Layer  Marney,  Essex.  Drawn  hy  P.  M.  Beaumont,  July,  1891. 

E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  and  M.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  were 
nominated  scrutators  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Council  and  Director,  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  North¬ 
umberland,  communicated  the  following  note  on  some  fragments 
of  Roman  sculptured  and  inscribed  stones  lately  found  at 
Wallsend  : 

“  Several  fragments  of  Roman  inscribed  and  sculptured 
stones  have  been  recently  discovered  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Roman  station  of  Segedunum  'per  lineam  valli,  in  some  allot¬ 
ment  gardens  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle.  The 
stones  have  been  removed  to  the  Black  Gate  Museum,  New¬ 
castle. 

Amongst  the  stones  are  fragments  of  two  inscriptions  : 

1.  A  well-carved  goat  and  the  foot  of  a  human  figure,  and 
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below  in  a  sunk  ])anel,  10  indies  long  by  2f  inches  broad,  an 
inscription  to  Mercury  by  the  second  cohort  of  Nervians, 
the  ‘  yags  ....  dioramj'  may  lie  comi])ared  witli  other 
inscriptions  of  a  like  nature,  such  as  those  at  Birrens.* 


FRAOMENTS  OP  A  ROMAN  INSCRIPTION  FOUND  AT  WALLSEND.* 

(  J-  linear.*') 

2.  These  two  fragments  do  not  give  us  much  information ; 
the  name  Cortielius  or  CJornelianus  may  have  been  on  the  altar. 
He  was  perhajis  a  heitejiciariits  of  the  Legatus  Augusti  pro¬ 
praetor  provincicc.  The  cohort  recorded  may  be  the  same  as  in 
the  former  inscription,  the  second  of  Nervians. 


PRAOMENTS  OF  AN  INSCRIPTION  FOUND  AT  WALLSEND.f 
linear.) 

W.  Nivek,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  note  on 
the  church  ot  St.  Nicholas,  at  Fytield,  Berks,  lately  destroyed 
by  fire  : 

“  This  church  was  entirely  destroyed  as  to  its  interesting 
*  (Jorjrus  Inscr  'uptonnin  TMtinarum,  Nos.  1072,  1073. 

t  These  illustratioiis  have  hccn  kindly  lent  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
N  ewcastle-on-Tyue. 
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wood  fittings,  and  seriously  damaged  as  to  its  stonework,  by 
fire,  on  October  27th,  1893. 

Fyfield  has  long  been  connected  with  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford^  the  manor  having  been  given  as  an  endowment  to  his 
newly-founded  college  by  Sir  Thomas  White  in  1555. 

A  good  deal  of  modern  restoration  has  been  done,  but  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out  its  own  story  the  fabric  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  have 
been  a  cross  church.  In  the  fourteenth  century  (as  happened 
i  also  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Buckland)  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt,  and  probably  lengthened,  and  new  windows  inserted 
throughout  the  building.  After  the  death  of  Sir  John  Golafre, 
‘  servant  to  King  Henry  V.  and  to  King  Henry  VI.,’  the 
Golafre  chapel,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
was  built.  This  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  twelfth- 
century  north  transept,  and  extended  two  bays  westward  from 
it.  A  little  later  this  chapel,  thus  forming  a  north  aisle,  was 
extended  westward,  and  the  chapel  proper  enclosed  by  a  hand¬ 
some  oak  screen,  of  which,  and  the  interesting  returned  stalls, 
only  ashes  remain. 

The  tombs  of  Sir  John  Golafre  in  this  chapel,  and  of  Lady 
Katharine  Gordon  in  the  chancel,  are  both  very  much  damaged, 
but  not  destroyed.  The  former  is  an  open  altar-tomb,  with 
efiigy  of  the  knight,  and  below  a  shrouded  figure.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  monument  to  Lady  Katharine  was  erected,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  chancel,  the  beautifully  carved  cornice 
was  carried  across  the  east  wall  above  the  altar  to  form  a  reredos, 
with  a  central  niche  or  tabernacle.” 

W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  communicated  an  Archaeological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Lancashire,  which  will  be  printed  in  continuation  of 
others  already  published  by  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
account  of  an  effigy  of  a  lady  in  Ilton  church,  Somerset : 

“  On  Thursday,  September  7th,  1893,  I  visited  Ilton  church, 
near  Ihninster,  in  Somerset.  I  was  attracted  thither  by  the 
fact  that  the  north  aisle  was  known  as  the  ‘  Wadham  Aisle,” 
and  that  there  were  two  Wadham  brasses  in  the  church.  There 
is  nothing  to  remark  about  the  church,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  G’estored,’  but  under  a  low  arch  of  Decorated  work  at  the 
south  end  of  the  south  transept  lies  the  effigy  of  a  lady.  The 
figure  was  formerly  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church, 
and  was  removed  to  its  present  position  about  40  years  ago.  It 
evidently  originally  rested  upon  an  altar-tomb.  By  the  courtesy 
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of  the  vicai-  the  figure  has  been  photographed  for  me  ;  those  who 
removed  it  for  the  purpose  reckoned  that  it  weighed  about  6  ewt. 
Tlio  figure,  wliicli  is  cut  in  alabaster,  is  4  feet  11  inches  in 
lengtli.  The  lady  is  re})resented  as  lying  supine  with  the 
hands  clasped  in  prayer ;  her  head  rests  upon  a  pillow  and 
a  cushion  Avhich  was  originally  supported  by  angels.  On 
her  head  is  a  cap  richly  diapered,  from  wdiich  two  horns 
rise  straight  over  the  forehead  ;  and  over  these  a  veil  is  drawn 
which  falls  to  the  shoulders.  Hound  her  neck  is  a  collar  ajoparently 
of  quatrefoils,  from  which  a  rose  badge  depends ;  beneath  this, 
her  neck  is  twice  crossed  by  the  cords  which  confine  the  mantle 
in  which  she  lies.  She  is  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  which  I  think 
concealed  the  feet,  for  I  do  not  think  that  they  projected  beyond 
it,  although  in  the  darkness  of  the  arch  I  could  not  see,  and  was 
obliged  to  trust  to  feeling  the  end  of  the  figure.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  photograjih  that  the  part  where  the  right  foot  would 
have  been  has  been  broken  away ;  the  vicar  thinks  that  the  toes  of 
the  left  foot  projected,  though  now  broken  away ;  he  does 
not  think  that  the  left  foot  was  shown  entirely.  Over  the 
robe  she  has  a  tunic  coming  well  below  the  knees,  with  a  border, 
probably  fur,  of  two  inches  clearly  defined.  Over  this  again  is 
a  jacket  falling  away  sharply  over  the  breasts  and  hips  with  a 
clearly  defined  fur  edging  of  about  an  inch.  Over  this  the 
hands  and  arms  project  from  the  mantle  in  which  she  lies, 
which  also  has  a  border  an  inch  broad.  The  coi’ds  of  the  mantle 
after  being  brought  together  on  the  neck  pass  under  the  hands, 
and  after  being  united  by  a  slide  at  a  little  below'  the  thigh 
terminate  in  two  tassels  at  the  knees. 

There  are  a  few  traces  of  colour  still  remaining.  The  cushion 
supported  by  the  angels  was  once  red,  and  had  an  edge  of  red 
with  a  gold  line  and  gold  s]Dots,  and  there  are  traces  of  gold 
on  the  lady’s  collar ;  but  the  colour  is  most  clear  near  the  left 
foot,  where  the  corner  of  the  mantle  is  lifted  by  a  tiny  dog, 
about  4  inches  over  all,  who  has  a  collar,  also  once  gilded. 
He  is  cut  clear,  and  passing  my  finger  behind  to  remove  the 
dirt  and  cobwebs  I  brought  out  the  pattern  of  the  border  of 
her  mantle,  a  vandyke  pattern  in  blue,  white,  and  gold,  as 
fresh  as  wdien  painted. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  nose  and  raised  hands  of  the  figure 
have  been  knocked  off,  and  the  whole  surface  is  scored  with 
initials  and  other  signs. 

In  exhibiting  an  enlarged  photograph  of  the  head,  I  wmuld 
point  out  how'  the  mutilations  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose, 
and  the  scoring  of  a  star  on  the  forehead,  have  spoilt  what  was 
doubtless  originally  a  lovely  face. 

The  vicar  informs  me  that  he  has  found  a  figure  exactly 
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like  this  one  at  Norbury,  in  Derbyshire.  It  differs  only  in 
being  6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  the  badge  on  the  neck  is 
a  lily  instead  of  a  rose.  A  similar  figure  exists  among  the 
Herbert  tombs  at  Montgomery. 

I  suggested  the  restoration  of  the  injured  parts,  but  in  that 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  recolour  the  figure  in  order  to 
conceal  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  a  course  deprecated  by 
the  vicar  and  by  our  Fellow  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  while  visiting 
llton,  like  myself,  in  pursuit  of  Wadham  remains,  was  also 
struck  by  the  figure,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  his  book 
on  Wadham  College,  where  he  suggests  that  she  may  have  been 
one  of  the  Wadham  family,  coming,  as  she  does  from  the 
Wadham  aisle,  and  having  the  Wadham  rose  as  a  pendant  to 
her  collar.'” 

Mr.  Hope  spoke  of  the  close  similarity,  in  all  respects 
save  size,  of  the  llton  effigy  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Ealph  Fitzherbert,  in  Horbury  church,  Derbyshire.*  The 
date  of  this  is  proved  by  the  collar  of  suns  and  roses  with 
pendant  boar  round  the  neck  of  Ralph  Fitzherbert  to  be  circa 
1483,  in  which  year  he  died,  and  the  Eton  effigy  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  of  about  the  same  date.  Mr.  Hope  suggested  that  both 
the  Eton  figure  and  the  Norbury  tomb  were  made  at  Notting¬ 
ham  by  the  school  of  carvers  there,  from  alabaster  obtained  from 
the  famous  Chellaston  pits. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications . 

The  ballot  of  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  opened  at 
8'30  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9  p.m.,  when  the  Scrutators  reported 
that  John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected. 

The  ballot  for  a  Director  opened  at  9-0  p.m.  and  closed  at 
9-30  p.m.,  when  Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.,  was  declared  unani¬ 
mously  elected. 

*  Engraved  in  Lysons’  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  Derbyshire,  plate  5, 
p.  ccxxvii. 
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Thursday,  February  8th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  (i.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.  R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I'hc  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
o!-dered  to  l)e  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  tlie  Author  : — The  Ancient  Families  of  Suffolk.  By  the  Kev.  Francis 
llaslewood,  F'.S.A.  (Keprinted  from  PnicccdincjH  of  the  Suffolk  ImtiUite 
if  ArchKcoloijii,  Yo\.  \m.  part  2.)  8vo.  Ipswich,  1893. 

From  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmroilorion  : — Address  by  John,  Marquess 
of  Bute,  written  for  the  Khyl  Jtistcddl'od,  September  7th,  1892.  4to. 
Llanelwy. 

From  the  Editor.  G.  F.  'Warner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Library  of  James 
VI.,  1.573 — 1583,  from  a  m.annscript  in  the  hand  of  Feter  Young,  bis  tutor. 
(Extracted  from  the  Miscellany,  vol.  xv.  of  the  Bnblications  of  the  Scottish 
History  Society.)  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1893. 

Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  flint 
implements  found  at  Lee-on-the  Solent,  Hants,  upon  which  he 
read  the  following  remarks  : 

“  The  flint  implements  now  exhibited  have  been  found  at 
intervals  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  at  Lee-on-the- 
Solent,  a  property  belonging  to  me  in  Hampshire,  which 
during  that  time  has  been  in  process  of  development  as  a 
buildino’  estate  at  the  seaside. 

o 

The  })lace  is  situated  on  the  Solent,  and  extends  for  about  a 
mile  from  Browndown,  the  western  extremity  of  Stokes  Bay, 
to  near  Hill  Fleatl,  in  the  direction  of  Southanqkon  Water.*  It  is 
thus  about  midway  betwixt  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and 
is  directly  facing  Osborne  House,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  .sea  front  is  formed  by  a  low  cliff  vai’ying 
from  about  15  to  20  or  25  feet  in  height,  which  is  a  mass  of 
flint,  gravel,  and  sand,  with  occasional  beds  or  ])Ockets  of  clay. 
This  stratum  of  gravel  extends  all  over  the  district,  whicli  is 
level  land,  and  it  rests  directly  on  a  thick  bed  of  dark  green 
clay  containing  numerous  marine  shells,  sharks’  teeth,  etc.  This 
clay  is,  I  believe,  of  the  upper  tertiary  formations,  whilst  the 
gravel  is  of  quaternary  deposit. 

A  considerable  number  of  flint  implements  of  similar  types 
to  those  now  exhibited  have  been  found  in  former  years  at  Hill 

*  An  account  of  the  discoveries  at  Hill  Head  is  given  in  the  Quarterhj 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (18(54),  xx.  188,  ancl  (1870)  xxvi.  Also  in 
Evans’s  Ancient  Stone  Implements  (1872),  51(5. 
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Head,  and  also  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  Southampton  Water, 
which  are  in  consequence  recognised  finding  places  for  such 
objects.  Hill  Head,  as  I  have  said,  almost  adjoins  the  western 
boundary  of  Lee-on-the-Solent,  but  there  have,  I  think,  never 
been  any  excavations  of  gravel  at  that  place,  and  I  believe  that 
nearly  all  the  specimens  found  there  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
sea  beach,  and  have  come  from  the  waste  of  the  friable  gravel 
clilF,  which  is  constantly  taking  place.  The  specimens  from  Lee 
now  exhibited,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
obtained  from  excavations  made  at  some  distance  inland  from 
the  sea  front. 

Several  miles  of  new  roads  having  to  be  made,  two  gravel  pits 
were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  road 
metal,  and  at  a  rough  estimate  I  think  that  upwards  of  an  acre 
of  gi’avel,  averaging  about  12  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  excavated  and  carted  away. 
The  implements  in  question  have  been  found  from  time  to  time 
by  the  labourers  employed,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  others  have 
come  to  light  which  have  not  come  into  my  possession,  and  that 
many  more  have  been  oveidooked.  I  am  informed  that  the 
greater  number  have  been  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
at  about  12  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Some  few  of  those  now 
exhibited  were  picked  up  on  the  sea  beach  as  at  Hill  Head,  and 
others  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  entire  number  which  up 
to  the  present  time  has  come  into  my  hands  is  about  50,  and 
of  these  I  should  think  at  least  40  have  come  out  of  the  pits. 
As  the  tw'o  pits  are  some  distance  apart,  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  entirely  accidental  selection  of  these 
sites  has  resulted  in  the  coming  upon  any  exceptionally  rich 
deposit  of  Hint  implements,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  gravel  stratum  covering  the  entire  flat  land  of  the 
district  is  similarly  rich  in  these  objects,  and  so  the  number  still 
underground  must  be  enormous.  With  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
I  apprehend  the  specimens  are  all  of  the  Paleolithic  period  ;  one 
of  them  is  the  chisel-shaped  instrument,  which  has  been  ground 
to  a  cutting  edge  ;  it  will  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two 
others  of  the  same  form,  which  have  been  chipped  into  shape 
only  and  not  finished  by  grinding.  Whether  these  specimens 
should  be  classed  as  of  Paleolithic  or  Neolithic  origin  the  Fellows 
of  our  Society  who  are  specially  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
primitive  objects,  and  whose  authority  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
considered  decisive,  will  perhaps  kindly  consider  and  determine. 

I  am  able,  however,  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  the  semi-polished  chisel-shaped 
implement  was  found,  as  I  happened  to  be  at  Lee  at  the  time. 
It  was  in  fact  found  by  my  farm  cai’ter  in  June,  1891,  in  the 
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gravel  pit  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the 
man  informed  me  tliat  lie  had  picked  it  out  himself  as  it  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  friable  perpendicular  side  of  the  excavation. 
I  should  state  that  I  noted  these  facts,  and  placed  the  label  on 
the  specimen  recording  them  at  the  time  ;  if,  nevertheless,  there 
should  be  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  I  feel  sure  that  it  did  not 
arise  from  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  finder  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  to  deceive  me,  inasmuch  ns  he  was  entirely  unaware  that  it 
was  in  any  way  remarkable,  or  that  it  differed  in  any  respect 
from  the  others  which  he  had  found  in  the  like  position.  The 
other  implement  of  almost  identical  shajie,  but  which  shows  no 
trace  of  polishing,  was  in  like  manner,  at  least  so  I  believe,  also 
found  in  situ  in  the  gravel  pit.  One  other  specimen  should  be 
noted  ;  this  is  the  smooth  oval  or  circular  stone  with  depressions 
ground  into  it  on  both  sides.  I  have  unfortunately  no  record  of 
the  discovery  of  this  sjiecimen,  which  was,  like  the  majority  of 
them,  sent  up  to  me  to  London  without  any  special  account  as 
to  how  they  were  found.” 

Sir  John  Ev^ans  pointed  out  that  the  polished  implement  was 
iron -stained  and  marked  by  recent  contact  with  the  iron  shoes  of 
beast  or  man,  the  mark  in  one  place  being  still  metallic.  There 
was  therefore  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that,  despite  the  carter’s 
statement,  the  implement  was  a  surface  specimen. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
note  upon  a  bronze  bell  from  the  Eabeirion,  near  Thebes,  in 
Boeotia  : 

“  Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum  is  a 
small  bronze  bell,  found  on  the  site  of  the  Cabeirion,  near  Thebes, 
in  Bceotia.  It  is  inscril)ed  with  a  dedication  by  one  Pyrrhias 
to  the  god  Cabeiros  and  a  boy : 

nxpiAS. 

KABIPOI.  T[vp{p)ia<;  Ka/3/pw  Kal  IlatS/. 

KAI  IIAIAI. 

On  the  same  site  there  had  been  found  a  few  years  ago  other 
dedications  to  this  god  Cabeiros,  and  in  particular  part  of  a  vase 
on  which  was  painted  a  representation  of  him,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  Granymede,  Cabeiros  himself  having  the 
aspect  of  Eionysos.*  Beside  the  god  is  inscribed  the  name  Kd/Itpo?, 
and  beside  the  boy  simply  the  designation  Ilat?.  The  inscription 
on  our  bell  now  shows  that  the  boy  was  no  mere  attendant,  but 
was  so  far  co-equal  with  Cabeiros  that  a  dedication  could  be 

*  Mifthciliinr/en  des  Arch.  Inst.  Athen.,  xiii.pl.  9. 
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made  to  them  jointly,  much  as  to  Demeter  and  her  daughter 
Core.  I  mention  this  comparison  with  Demeter  because  in 
Boeotia  she  was  given  the  epithet  of  Cabeiria,  and  was  spoken 
of  as  the  mother  of  the  Cabeiri.  Apparently  in  that  part  of 
the  Greek  world  the  worship  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Core 
had  been  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Cabeiros  and  Pais. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  (ix.  25,  5)  expressly  declines  to  relate 
what  he  had  been  told  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  this  local  worship  of  Cabeiros.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  learn,  among  other  things,  whether  the  Pais  or  boy  was 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Cabeiros,  and  in  fact  as  one  of  the  Cabeiri. 

Among  the  many  references  to  the  Cabeiri  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  a  statement  that  one  of  them  was  named  Cadmilos, 
that  his  function  was  to  act  as  wine-pourer  like  a  male  Hebe, 
and  that  the  Camillus,  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
same  person,  both  in  name  and  function.  That  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fragment  of  vase  just  mentioned.  What 
we  gain  in  addition  from  the  bronze  bell  is  that  this  young 
wine-pourer  had  ranked  with  the  god  himself,  and  was  no 
mere  attendant. 

The  purposes  for  which  bells  were  employed  by  the  Greeks 
are  of  course  many  and  various,  but  the  smallness  of  the 
present  specimen  clearly  indicates  that  it  had  been  used  only 
to  produce  a  jingling  noise,  possibly  by  being  suspended  round 
the  neck  of  a  mule.  In  ordinary  circumstances  a  muleteer 
would  have  been  free  to  dedicate  such  a  bell  in  a  temple  as  a 
token  of  his  calling,  and  of  his  gratitude  for  divine  favours. 
But  in  the  present  case  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
numerous  antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  this  temple  exhibit 
a  singularly  persistent  local  character,  suggesting  that  there 
had  been  a  regularly  recurring  festival  in  which  painted  vases 
and  other  objects  of  a  strictly  prescribed  class  were  used.  The 
vases,  for  instance,  though  frequently  of  a  comparatively  late 
date,  retain  throughout  the  archaic  black  figure  method  of 
painting,  and  adhere  on  the  whole  to  one  shape  and  one  class 
of  subjects,  grotesque  or  comic.  In  these  respects  they  run 
parallel  to  the  Panathenaic  prize  vases,  as  to  which  we  know 
that  the  limitations  of  shape,  style,  and  subject  imposed  on 
them  arose  from  the  fact  that  this  particular  form  of  vase  had 
become,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  for  an  annually  recurring 
festival  in  Athens,  and  was  not  otherwise  employed  except  in 
very  rare  cases  of  obvious  imitation.  Similarly  we  may  argue 
from  the  continuity  of  shape,  style,  and  subject  on  the  vases 
fi’om  the  Cabeirion  that  they  also  had  been  produced  for  a 
regularly  recurring  festival.  What  the  character  of  that  fes¬ 
tival  had  been  Pausanias  might  have  told  us.  As  it  is  we  can 
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only  liope  tliat  when  tlie  vases  and  fragments  of  vases  come  to 
be  published  in  fnll,  something  may  he  gathered  of  it.  Mean¬ 
time  enough  is  known  of  them  to  show  that  one  element  of 
the  festival  had  consisted  in  Bacchic  representations. 

Now  it  happens  that  on  a  sarcojihagns  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  Bacchic  representation  in  which  is  a  figure  of  Silenus 
on  a  mule;  from  the  neck  of  the  mule  is  suspended  a  small 
liell.  It  is  conceivable  that  our  new  bell  had  been  used  iu  some 
Bacchic  re])resentation  similar  to  that  on  the  sarcophagus,  aud 
luul  thei’eafter  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  Byrrhias,  the  dedicator,  had  played  the 
part  of  an  inebriate  fSilenus  on  the  occasion.  He  may  only 
have  lent  his  mule.  But  seriously,  it  is  just  possible  that  our 
small  bell  with  its  dedication  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  future 
elucidation  of  this  complex  and  difficult  subject  of  the  Cabeiri.” 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  read 
a  |)aper  on  the  discovery  of  the  Homan  Walls  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  Payne’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  wore  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  February  15th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A. 

1.  Compendio  della  stirpe  di  Carlo  magno  et  Carlo  V.  imperatori.  Com- 
posta  per  Pietro  Alareno.  Sm.  8vo.  Venice,  151:5. 

2.  Hieroglyphica,  sive  do  sacris  Aegyptiornm,  aliarumqiie  gentium  literis 
Commentarii  Joannis  Pierii  Valeriani  Bolzanii  Bellnnensis,  a  Coelio 
Augustino  Curione  duohus  Libris  aucti,  et  multis  imaginibus  illustratii. 
Folio.  Basel,  1575. 

3.  Christianre  Pietatis  prima  institntio,  ad  usum  Scholarnm  Groece  et 
Latino  scrijjta.  12mo.  London,  1G38. 

4.  The  History  of  Christina  Allessandra,  Queen  of  Swedland.  Sm.  8vo. 
London,  1G58. 

5.  An  Exact  Collection  of  Acts,  Declarations,  Orders,  &c.  printed  and 
published  since  April  25,  IGGO.  In  the  12tli  year  of  His  Majesties  Reign. 
Folio.  London,  1(100. 
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6.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  John  Spotswood,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  S.  Andrews.  Third  Edition.  Folio.  London,  1668. 

7.  Dissertatio  de  Jesu  Christ!  Domini  Nostri  anno  et  mense  natali. 
Authore  Petro  Allix,  S.T.P.  8to.  London,  1707. 

8.  Les  Moeurs  des  Israelites.  Par  hP  I’Abbe  Pleury.  12mo.  Brussels, 
1722. 

9.  Tegenwoordige  Staat  der  vereenigde  Nederlanden.  2  vols.  Amsterdam, 
1751. 

10.  England’s  Bloody  Tribunal  :  or.  Popish  Cruelty  displayed.  By  the 
Kev.  Matthew  Taylor,  D.D.  Ito.  London,  1770. 

11.  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
St.  Palaye,  by  the  Translator  of  the  Life  of  Petrarch.  8vo.  London, 
1781. 

12.  Accounts  and  Extracts  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
King  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loudon, 
1789. 

13.  Pietas  Londinensis  :  the  History,  Design,  and  present  state  of  the 
various  Public  Charitiies  in  and  near  London.  By  A.  Highmore.  8vo. 
London,  1810. 

11.  A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography.  By  J.  W.  Moss.  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don,  1825. 

From  the  Author  ; — Notes  on  incised  Scnlpturings  on  Stones  in  the  Cairns  of 
Sliabh-na-Calliaghe,  Ireland.  With  illustrations  from  plans  and  sketches 
by  the  late  G.  V.  Du  Noyer.  By  William  Frazer.  (From  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.)  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1893. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  John  Evans  for 
liis  gift  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  1st. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  K.C.LE.,  M.P.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Lancashire,  exhibited  a  jug  of  pottery  belonging  to  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Newbottle  Manor,  Northamptonshire. 

“  It  is  a  grey-beard  of  the  usual  size  and  form,  7|  inches  high, 
and  5  inches  in  diameter ;  globular  body,  narrow  neck  with  a 
singularly  rude  face  in  front ;  on  the  body  is  a  medallion  in 
relief  with  letters  R.  B.  surrounded  by  the  inscription  lE  .  ne  . 
ME  STONE  .  PAS.  1674.  Who  was  R.  b.  and  why  he  used  so 
strange  a  motto  does  not  appear. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  vessel  is  that  it  is  not  of  stone¬ 
ware  like  the  grey<beards  from  Germany,  or  Cullen  pots  as  they 
were  called,  but  is  of  greyish  pottery  with  a  dark  green  lead 
glaze,  and  is  therefore  probably  an  imitation  of  German  stone¬ 
ware,  whether  Freneh  or  English  is  not  clear. 

The  only  English  example  at  all  similar  is  a  grey-beard  in  the 
British  Museum,  found  in  Cateaton  Street,  London,  in  1842.  It 
has,  however,  a  much  wider  neck  and  a  browner  glaze :  height  8 
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inches.  It  likewise  has  a  rude  face  on  the  neck ;  but  on  the 
body  are  tliree  medallions,  repetitious  of  the  same  design,  with 
the  arms  of  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  surrounded  by  the  Garter, 
and  surmounted  by  an  earl’s  coronet. 

If  these  vessels  are  of  about  the  same  date  it  is  probable  that  the 
arms  are  intended  for  Charles  Sackville,  the  sixth  earl  of  Dorset, 


EARTHENWAKE  JUO,  1(17-1.  MEDALLION  ON  FRONT  OP  JUG.  : 

linear.)  (Full  size )  j 

created  K.G.  in  1691-2,  and  who  was  created  in  the  lifetime  of  1 
his  father  earl  of  Middlesex.  His  grandfather,  the  fourth  earl, 
was  also  K.G.  in  1625,  and  died  in  1632."”  j 

Mns.  Kingdon,  through  Edward  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  \ 

exhibited  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  jiottery  dug  up  in  a  ] 
held  in  Alice  Holt,  near  Farnham,  Hants.  1 

Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  that  the  ]  lottery  was  of  a  class  of  which 
bushels  of  fragments  were  dug  u])  during  the  excavations  at 
Silchester,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  from  the  presence  of  at 
least  one  “  waster  ”  that  the  pieces  had  come  from  the  sight  of 
a  kiln.  Extensive  traces  of  kilns  had  been  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  many  years  ago,  which  indicated  the  existence  of 
potteries  of  the  Romano-British  period,  for  which  reason  the 
fragments  exhibited  were  of  considerable  interest. 


A.  W.  Fkanks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.  D.,  President,  exhibited  an 
English  Astrolabe,  dated  1631,  and  a  German  Ring  Dial,  upon 
which  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notes : 
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!  “  The  little  planisphere  exhibited  by  the  Pi’esident  was  bought 
at  Christie’s  sale  rooms  a  few  days  ago,  without  any  history^  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  give  a  short  description  of  it.  It  belongs  to 
a  period  when  a  good  many  men  in  England  and  elsewhere  were 
engaged  in  writing  treatises  upon  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
the  best  known  among  whom  is  Edmund  Gunter,  whose  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  scale  invented  by  him.  One 
result  of  the  great  production  of  books  and  instruments  at  this 
time  is,  that  every  succeeding  maker  of  quadrants  and  astrolabes 
designed  some  new  method  of  taking  observations,  or  simplified 
the  working,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  common,  introduced  new 
scales  and  tables  of  his  own  devising.  With  an  instrument  so 
complicated  as  an  astrolabe,  it  can  be  imagined  that,  when  the 
maker  is  unknown,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  discover  the 
purpose  of  all  the  scales  and  ares  with  which  a  comparatively 
modern  instrument  is  covered. 

The  astrolabe  before  us  differs  from  those  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  in  having  fewer  members,  and  in  having 
no  stars  marked  upon  the  rete. 

It  consists  of  the  mother  or  main  disc,  upon  the  front  of  which 
is  the  rete  and  rule  with  sights  (one  end  of  which  is  imperfect) , 
and  upon  the  back  revolves  the  label.  The  whole  is  held  by  a 
ring,  large  enough  to  pass  over  the  finger,  affixed  to  a  projection 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  astrolabe. 

The  planisphere  is  4 ‘74  inches  in  diameter,  but  having  been 
made  for  use  in  one  latitude  only  it  has  no  ‘  brinkes  ’  or  bordure, 
as  Chaucer  calls  the  stout  rim  which  formed  the  circumference 
of  the  front  of  the  astrolabe  that  he  describes.  Such  a  rim  is  not 
necessary,  unless  there  are  ‘  tables  ’  to  lie  within  it,  such  as  were 
seen  in  the  astrolabe  that  I  had  the  honour  of  describing  to  the 
Society  some  months  since.* 

The  outer  edge  of  the  front  is  divided  into  quadrants  of  90 
degrees ;  within  this  is  the  zodiac,  divided  into  degrees ;  then 
the  months,  divided  into  days,  February  having  only  28,  and 
the  innermost  circle  is  mai’ked  with  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  centre  is  engraved  with  circles  of  altitude,  and  these  are 
crossed  by  arcs  of  azimuth  converging  at  the  zenith.  Another 
circle  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  intersecting  the 
circles  of  altitude,  and  upon  that  portion  of  it  which  falls  below 
the  horizon  rectus  are  drawn  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  six 
southern  ones  being  divided  into  degrees  parallel  with  the  line 
of  the  rule.  In  Chaucer  this  circle  is  found  upon  the  rete,  not 
upon  the  mother,  and  the  stars  usually  found  upon  the  rete  are 
here  engraved  upon  the  mother. 

The  rete  is  of  simple  construction ;  the  circumference  is 
divided  into  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  astronomical  day,  indi- 

*  Proc.  xiy.  361. 
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catccl  by  two  sets  of  Roman  luimorals  I.  to  XXL,  engraved  and 
filled  with  enamel,  and  the  inner  edge  is  divided  into  29^  parts 
to  represent  the  lunar  month.  The  rule  which,  according  to , 
Chaucer,  should  be  upon  the  back  of  the  instrument,  is  here 
u])on  the  front.  It  is  unfortunately  imperfect,  one  end,  with  the 
sight  which  was  tixed  to  it,  being  broken  away.  This  imperfect 
end  is  divided  into  unequal  degrees,  zero  being  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  from  which  bO  degrees  are  counted  to  the  centre  and 
:20  de (Trees  outwards. 

Uj)on  the  back  of  the  astrolabe  is  a  projection  of  the  sphere 
in  straight  lines,  the  axis  being  horizontal.  This  projection  is 
described  in  Gunter’s  Description  of  the  use  of  the  Sector^ 
Ijondon,  1638,  though  upon  the  instrument  before  us  the  projec¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  amplified.  The  circumference  is  divided,  like 
the  front,  into  quadrants  of  1)0  degrees,  and  it  has,  within  this 
circle,  one  containing  the  Sunday  lettei’s,  as  well  as  other  scales. 
The  label  is  divided  by  a  scale.  Upon  the  projection  to  which 
the  ring  for  sus])ension  is  attached  are  the  initials  R.  M.,  and 
the  date  1631.  These  initials  ai’e  doubtless  those  of  the  maker, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  his  name.  Around  the  date, 
on  one  face  is  a  table  of  the  Dominical  letters,  and  upon  the 
other  one  of  the  golden  numbers  with  the  epacts. 

The  uses  of  these  projections  of  the  sjfiiere  are  many  and 
various,  though  in  the  present  day  the  calculations  that  can  be 
made  with  them  are  to  bo  found  worked  out  for  every  period 
of  the  year  in  many  almanacs,  the  most  generally  useful  of 
which  is  that  ])ublished  annually  by  one  of  our  Fellows, 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker.  Among  other  more  abstruse  purposes 
sei'vcd  by  this  particular  projection  Gunter  mentions  the  hour 
of  the  day,  the  time  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting,  the  length 
of  the  night,  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  zenith  at  noon,  and 
his  depression  below  the  horizon  at  midnight. 

The  only  other  ]ioint  that  I  can  mention  is  that  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out  in  the  worn  condition  of  the  surface  the  instru¬ 
ment  wmuld  seem  to  have  been  made  for  a  latitude  somewhat 
north  of  London,  jierhaps  that  of  Oxford. 

The  little  ring  dial  exhibited  by  the  President  belongs  to  a 
class  of  instruments  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  it  possesses 
certain  features  that  render  it  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Franks  from  a  German  collection,  and  has 
unfoi'tunately  no  further  history. 

In  construction  it  does  not  differ  from  the  ring  dials  of 
humbler  metal.  As  to  these,  a  good  deal  of  information  is 
scattered  through  various  publications.  They  are  usually  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  specimen  before  us,  made  of  brass,  and 
some  of  them,  besides  the  figures  of  the  hours  and  the  initial 
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iletters  of  the  months,  are  inscribed  witii  appropriate  mottoos 
[such  as  are  commonly  found  upon  fixed  dials.  A  list  of  these 
,is  given  in  Mr.  Gatty’s  Book  of  Sundials  (London,  1889),  and 
a  figure  and  description  of  a  ring  dial  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Dent,  of  Sudeley  castle,  is  given  on  p.  476.  Of  the  brass 
ring  dials  we  have  in  the  British  Museum  eight  examples, 
most  of  which  are  of  English  work,  and  probably  ranging 
in  date  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth.  The  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
months  are  the  same  in  English,  French,  and  German,  as  well 
as  in  the  Latin,  and  where  there  is  nothing  upon  a  dial  but 
those  initials  and  the  numbers  for  the  hours,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  in  what  country  it  was  made.  Professor  George 
Stephens  of  Copenhagen  wrote  to  Notes  and  Queries  in  1851 
(vol.  iii.  p.  52)  with  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  no  such 
a  dial  as  this  was  alluded  to  in  As  You  Like  It  in  the  possession 
of  the  fool.  Professor  Stephens  agrees  with  Mr.  Knight  in 
thinking  that  Touchstone’s  dial  was  of  this  kind,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  writer  (A.  E.  B.  of  Leeds,  p.  107)  gives  many  cogent 
reasons  why  it  was  not-— a  controversy  that  1  will  leave  where 
it  stands.  But  Professor  Stephens  gives  an  account  of  two  of 
the  dials  in  his  possession,  one  modern,  and  bought  in  tlie 
island  of  Gothland,  the  other  “  perhaps  a  hundred  years  older,” 
and  obtained  in  Stockholm.  Both  of  the.se  he  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  to  be  of  native  make,  and  both  are  practically  identical 
with  the  German  example  now  before  us,  and  with  those  in  the 
Museum,  some  of  which  are  without  doubt  of  English  origin, 
for  upon  three  are  the  following  mottoes : — 

The  sun  rides  post  time  Hys  avay, 

Aud  hours  lost  are  lost  for  aye. 

Live  ever  mindful  of  thy  dying, 

Tor  time  is  always  from  thee  flying. 

As  a  ring  is  round  and  hath  no  end, 

So  is  my  love  unto  my  freind. 

Another  correspondent  writes  to  Notes  and  Queries  in  the 
same  year  (p.  196),  and  gives  an  account  of  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  these  popidar  dials  by  klessrs.  Proctor,  of  Milk 
Street,  Sheffield,  his  authority  being  an  old  brass  turner  who 
had  turned  them  out  by  the  gross  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  “about 
seventy  years  ago,”  i.e.  about  1780,  and  boasted  that  they  were 
capable  of  “  telling  the  time  true  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 
Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  dials  of  this  design  were  used 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  but  I  know  of  no  proof  of  Professor 
Stephens’s  statement  that  the  “  ring  dial  wag  probably  the 
Avatch  of  our  forefathers  some  thousand  years  previous  to  the 
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invention  of  the  modern  clironoineter.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  never  seen  one  older  than  the  specimen  now  r.nder  con¬ 
sideration.  This  I  will  now  describe.  It  is  a  Hat  gold  hand,  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  0'30  inch  broad.  Upon  the  outer  surface  is  a 
channel  running  through  the  middle  of  the  band,  and  in  this 
works  another  ring  exactly  Httlng  the  channel,  and  filling  it  up 
even  with  the  general  surface.  Upon  one  part  of  the  outside 
arc  engraved  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  months,  six 
ujion  one  side  of  the  channel  and  six  on  the  other,  so  that  the  J 
of  January  is  opposite  the  N  of  November,  March  opposite 
September,  or  nearly  so.  U]wn  that  part  of  the  smaller 
ring  in  the  channel  that  revolves  between  these  two  groups  of 
months  is  a  small  hole.  AVhen  in  use,  this  hole  is  brought  level  ; 
with  the  month  in  Avhich  tlio  observation  is  taken,  held  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  ray  passing  through  shines  upon  the  figure  of  > 
the  hour  engraved  on  the  inner  side.  The  hours,  like  the  : 
months,  arc  })laced  in  two  lines,  the  hour  of  noon  being  I 
naturally  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle  inside,  just  as  the 
month  of  June  is  at  the  highest  point  of  the  line  of  months. 
As  the  divisions  for  the  twelve  months  are  each  only  0'13  of  an 
inch  in  length,  it  is  clear  that  the  hour  by  the  sun  could  be 
found  only  within  rather  wide  limits,  and  I  scarcely  think  that 
this  dial  would  “  tell  the  time  to  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour,”  as  the 
old  Sheffield  workman  claimed  his  would  do. 

The  only  other  feature  of  interest  about  this  dial  is  that  it 
has  a  small  shield  of  arms  fi.Ned  upon  one  side  of  it,  charged  ^ 
with  a  demi-bull  rampant,  and  at  the  sides  are  the  letters 
H.G.V.B.,  no  doubt  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  owner,  but  the 
President  has  been  unable  to  find  his  name. 

The  extremely  simple  character  of  this  little  toy,  combined 
with  the  fact  of  its  being  in  a  precious  material,  Avould  alone 
])oint  to  its  being  an  early  example  of  its  kind.  But  here  the 
cdiaractcr  of  the  work  gives  us  more  certain  indications,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  place  its  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  rather  than  the  begiiming  of  the  next.  Although  it  is 
made  for  the  old  style,  this  does  not  help  much  in  determining 
its  date,  for  in  both  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  Protestants 
held  out  against  the  Gregorian  Calendar  until  the  year  1700. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  assumed  that  these  dials  were 
commonly  iised  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  in  a  work  entitled  Be  Symholis  Ileroicis,  by  Sylvester 
Petrasancta,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  an  engraving  and 
description  of  one  of  them  is  given  (p.  94),  and  if  it  had  not 
been  a  familiar  object,  and  its  use  perfectly  well  known,  it 
would  scarcely  have  found  a  place  in  such  a  work.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  earliest  representation  I  have  been  able  to  find. 
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Uescriiitions  of  them  occur  in  later  works  upon  mathematical 
and  astronomical  iustruiueuts,  the  best  being,  I  think,  that  of 
Bion,  a  translation  of  whose  work  on  The  Construction  tmcl 
Principal  Uses  of  Mathematical  Instruments,  by  Edmimd  Stone 
(fol.  London,  1723),!  happened  to  have  at  hand.  Hegives(p.244) 
precise  instructions  how  to  make  ring  dials,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  sliding  ring.  In  the  plate  (xxiv.)  he  gives  figures  of 
the  two  kinds,  and  his  fig.  3,  without  the  sliding  ring,  is  con¬ 
structed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  tliough  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  his  arrangement 
of  the  hours  is  only  good  for  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  those  exhibited  by  our  Fellow  Mr. 
Evans,  as  I  hope  he  may  himself  have  something  to  tell  us 
about  them.” 

Lewis  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  from  his  collection, 
several  ring  dials  of  English  make,  of  which  he  gave  a  brief 
description. 

J.  H.  Fitzhenrv,  Esq.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Butt, 
exhibited  two  carved  panels  of  alabaster,  upon  which  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  Assistant  Secretary,-  made  the 
following  remarks : 

“  The  two  alabaster  panels  exhibited  belong  to  a  class  of 
Avhich  many  examples  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
curious  group  called  St.  John’s  Heads,  of  which  fourteen  were 
e.xhibited  here  in  1890,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  more  interesting  examples  than  these  two  now  befoi’e  us. 

The  larger,  which  is  exhibited  tlirough  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Fitzhenry,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  and  perfect  example, 
with  much  of  its  orimnal  colouring.  It  is  20  inches  in  height 
by  lOf  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  carved  with  an  unusually 
interesting  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  central 
figure  is  that  of  God  the  Father  as  an  elderly  man,  bearded,  in 
a  white  robe  bordered  with  gold  and  lined  with  red,  and  a  triple 
gold  crown,  and  apparently  rejn’esented  as  seated  on  a  mount. 
In  front  of  him,  and  standing  between  his  knees,  is  a  tall  cross 
resting  on  a  spreading  base  placed  uj)on  the  ground,  and  bearing 
a  crucified  figure  of  God  the  Son.  The  Father’s  hands  are 
uplifted,  the  right  in  the  act  of  bhissing,  and  from  them  depends 
a  white  cloth  or  napkin  containing  three  diminutive  jiersons, 
whose  heads  only  are  shown.  The  pouch  in  which  they  are 
contained  rests  upon  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  On  either  side  of 
the  Father  is  an  angel  standing  on  a  bracket  and  swinging  a 
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censer,  hut  in  one  fiojnrc  tliis  is  ])rokcn  away,  and  in  the  other 
only  the  chains  arc  left.  Below  them  arc  two  other  angels,  one 
on  either  side  the  Crucified  One,  receiving  in  gold  chalices*  the 
I’recious  Blood  drojtping  from  the  hands.  Two  more  angels 
kneel  n])on  the  ground  in  base,  and  hold  a  chalice  heneath  the 
■woundetl  feet. 

i\ll  the  figures  have  the  hair  gilt.  The  amices  and  albes 
worn  by  five  of  the  angels  and  the  robe  or  tunicle  Avorn  by  the 
sixth  (the  dexter  figure  in  base)  arc  left  the  natural  Avhitc  of  the 
alabaster,  like  the  robe  of  the  Bather  and  the  Aincovered  parts  of 
the  figures.  The  middle*  jaiir  of  angels  also  liaA'e  uncoloured 
Avings,  but  the  others  have  them  ])ainted  Avith  bands  of  red 
feathers  Avith  “  ])eacocks’  eyes.”  Beiiiud  the  Father’s  head  is 
j)ainted  a  large  I’ed  nimbus  Avith  a  cross  patee,  Avhich  is  left 
uncoloured,  but  relieved  by  Avhite  floriations.  The  upper  part 
of  the  background  is  gilt  and  seinee  of  Avhite  spots,  Avith  an 
uncoloured  band  below,  powdered  Avith  green  leaves  or  plants. 
The  lower  part,  rc})rcsenting  the  mount,  is  jrainted  green  Avith 
characteiistic  groups  of  s])Ots  formed  of  a  central  retl  and  five 
or  six  Avhite  ones.  The  cross  of  Our  Lord  is  similarly 
decorated. 

The  curious  feature  about  this  panel  is  the  napkin  AAdth  the 
three  figures  held  by  the  Father.  I  do  not  remember  to  liaA'e 
before  met  with  any  sculptured  representation  (d‘ this,  but  it  may 
bo  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Fellows  present  that  the 
same  subject  Avas  shoAvn,  but  Avithout  the  crucifix,  on  a  number 
ol'  copehoods,  composing  Avith  their  o]-])hreys  tAvo  large  pieces 
of  English  ncedlcAvork  from  Hardwick  Hall,  Iterbyshire, 
exhibited  to  the  Society  on  June  oOth,  1887.1  I  then  made  the 
suggestion,  based  ipjon  the  analogous  re])reseutions  of  a  single 
soul  undoubtedly  re])resenting  the  deceased,  that  the  heads 
might  re})rescnta  father,  mother,  and  son  Avho  gave  the  copes  to 
some  church  ;  but  this  theory  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  longer  tenable. 
Jn  the  panel  before  us  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  na])kin  and  three 
figures  take  the  place  of  the  dove,  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  room  to  shoAV  both,  but  I  think 
it  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  na])kin  and  its  contents 
take  the  ])lace  of  the  dove,  and  are  in  some  Avay  a  mystical 
rei)resentation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Further  examples  may 
throAv  more  light  on  this  difficult  subject.  There  is  one  other 
thing  to  notice  in  the  panel,  that  a  hole  has  been  drilled  in  the 
to})  of  the  cross  just  above  the  three  little  heads.  Why,  I 
cannot  say,  unless  it  Avas  done  to  affix  a  metal  doA'e  by  some 

*  The  clmlicc  of  the  (Icxtei'  figure  is  Lrokcii  arvu}'. 

f  I'rocccdi iir/n,  xi.  43f). 
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one  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  peculiar  iconography  of 
the  panel. 

Of  the  liistory  of  this  panel  nothing  is  known.  It  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Fitzhenry  by  a  Paris  dealer  as  a  specimen  of  Italian  art, 
but  is  unquestionably  of  English  origin.  The  frame  is  of 
course  modern. 

The  second  panel  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Eev.  Dr. 
Rock,  and  is  preserved,  with  many  other  of  his  antiquities, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  church  of  St.  George,  South¬ 
wark.  It  is  exhibited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Butt,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  James  Keatinge. 

It  measures  16  inches  in  height  by  10 j  inches  in  breadth, 
and  is  carved  with  a  remarkably  curious  representation  of  the 
exposition  of  the  relics  of  some  saint. 

The  relics  themselves  are  contained  in  an  oblong  shrine  or 
coffer  with  an  arched  lid,  shown  at  the  top  of  the  panel  as 
standing  upon  a  base  or  pillar.  This  base  has  been  painted 
to  imitate  marble,  and  has  a  gilt  moulding  round  it.  The 
shrine  is  entirely  gilt,  and  has  an  embattled  cresting  round  the 
edge  of  the  lower  half.  The  lid  has  a  cresting  round  the  edge 
and  another  along  the  ridge,  and  seems  to  have  been  covered 
with  rows  of  dots,  perhaps  to  represent  nails.  The  lid  is  shown 
half  raised  to  exhibit  the  bones  contained  therein,  two  femurs 
and  two  other  shorter  bones.  The  inside  of  both  coffer  and 
lid,  like  the  woodwork  at  Durham,  is  shown  as  “  verie  fynelv 
A'ernished  with  fyne  read  vernishe.”  On  the  dexter  side  of  the 
shrine  stands  a  tall  bishop  in  rochet  (or  albe),  cope,  and  mitre, 
holding  a  femur  in  his  left  hand  and  a  crosier  in  his  right.  On 
the  sinister  side  stands  a  similar  figure  of  a  pojie,  with  the 
triple  crown  issuing  from  his  mitre.  His  right  hand  is  raised 
in  blessing,  and  in  his  left  is  a  double-barred  cross-staff.  In 
front  of  the  shrine  stands  a  clerk  in  cassock  and  surplice 
(or  rochet)  holding  a  scapula  upright  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right  extending  an  ulna  or  other  such  bone  to  be  kis.sed  by 
a  pilgrim  who  kneels  before  him.  A  second  pilgrim  kneels 
behind,  and  a  third  stands  at  the  back.  The  pilgrims  are  all 
three  bearded  men,  vested  in  long  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet. 

Besides  the  traces  of  colour  already  mentioned,  there  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  garments  of  all  the  figures  were  edged 
with  gold  at  the  openings,  and  had  red  linings,  but  were  other¬ 
wise  uncoloui’ed.  The  bishops’  staves  were  black  with  gilt 
heads,  and  their  mitres  had  gilt  borders.  The  hair  was  gilt  in 
every  case.  The  background  is  decorated  as  in  the  other  panel, 
in  gold  with  white  spots  on  the  upper  part,  and  in  green  with 
the  groups  of  red  and  white  spots  on  the  lower  part. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  little  to  help  us  to 
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identify  the  suhjeet  of  tliis  interesting  panel.  That  the  bisliop 
is  shown  holding  up  one  of  his  own  bones,  and  that  the  pope  is 
introduced  as  a  grantor  of  so  many  days  of  pardon  or  other 
privilege  to  pilgrims,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt,  but  who 
is  the  bishop  ?  The  shrine  is  a  mere  box  of  bones,  and  not  one 
of  the  groat  standing  shrines  containing  an  entire  body,  like 
that  of  St.  Cnthbert,  or  St.  Hugh,  or  St.  Chad,  and  as 
there  were  many  such  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Winchester, 
and  divers  other  places,  I  am  afraid  the  bishop  must  for  the 
present  remain  unidentified.  It  is  possible  that  the  panel  may 
represent  the  opening  of  some  saint’s  relics  prior  to  a  translation, 
but  I  do  not  myself  think  this  is  so.  The  panel  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  no  history. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  ]:)anels  brought  together 
to-night  will  show  that  they  are  of  the  same  date,  are  from 
the  same  workshop,  were  carved  by  the  same  carver,  and 
])ainted  by  the  same  painter,  and  wo  may  safely  add  that  the 
alabaster  came  from  one  and  the  same  place. 

In  my  i)aper  on  the  similar  panels  known  from  their  subject 
as  St.  John’s  Heads,  most  of  which  had  features  in  common 
with  these,  I  showed  that  there  existed  in  Nottingham  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  flonrishing  school  of  workers 
in  alabaster,  “  ymagemakers  ”  and  “  alablastermen  ”  as  they 
were  called,  who  obtained  their  material  from  the  famous  pits  at 
Chellaston,  and  sent  out  carved  and  painted  panels  and  images 
to  all  parts  of  England. 

These  panels  are  clearly  the  work  of  this  scdiool  of  carvers, 
and  show  their  characteristic  skill  in  grouping  the  figures, 
and  their  easily  recognised  method  of  adorning  them  Avith 
colour. 

Hoav  far  Ave  may  ascribe  all  the  medieval  alabaster  AAmrk  to 
Nottingham  I  Avill  not  venture  to  say,  but  I  may  point  out  that 
the  great  table  of  alabaster  that  once  formed  the  reredos  of 
St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  Avas  made  for  EdAvard  III.  by 
Peter  Maceon  of  Nottingham,  and  not  improbably  the  effigy  of 
EdAvard  II.  at  Gloucester  came  from  the  same  place. 

It  is  much  to  be  Avished  that  someone  Avould  investigate  the 
Avhole  history  of  alabaster  working  in  this  country,  and  illustrate 
it  by  an  exhibition  here  of  as  many  specimens  as  can  be  got 
together.  A  collection  merely  of  such  panels  as  these  before  us 
Avould  be  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  value,  and  there 
arc  many  ])ieces  of  images  and  other  sculpture  which  could  be 
added  to  them.” 


J.  H.  .Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.I).,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  third  alabaster  tablet  of  siinilar  date  and  Avorkmanship, 
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part  of  a  group  of  figures.  This  seems  to  have  belonged 
|to  a  representation  of  the  Betrayal  of  Our  Lord. 

i 

i  Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Eoman  sculptured 
figure  found  at  Froxfield,  Wilts,  and  other  antiquities,  on 
which  he  communicated  the  following  notes  : 

I  1  beg  to  send  for  exhibition  to  the  Society  a  mutilated  stone 
figure  of  a  goddess,  probably  a  Venus,  or  one  of  the  local 
divinities  of  the  Romanised  Britons,  found  some  years  ago  at 
Rudge  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Froxfield,  Wilts,  on  the  property 
of  a  connection  of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Gillmore,  whose 
family  possessed  the  manor  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

I  also  send  the  following  coins  found  in  the  same  locality  ; 

Gold. 

1.  Constantins  II.,  a.d.  337-361.  Solidus. 

Silver. 

2.  Roman  Denarius  of  the  Republic,  circa  b.c.  85. 

3.  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  161-180.  Denarius. 

Copper. 

4.  Vespasian,  a.d.  69-79.  Dupondius. 

5.  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117.  Sestertius. 

6.  Gordian  III.,  a.d.  238-244.  Sestertius. 

7.  Similar. 

8.  Postumus,  A.D.  258-267.  Sestertius. 

9.  Constantine  II.  as  Caesar,  circa  a.d.  325. 

10.  Justin  II.  and  Sophia  (Byzantine),  A.D.  565-578.  Follis 
or  40  Nummi  Piece. 

These  coins  and  the  figure  appear  to  me  to  be  interesting  on 
account  of  the  place  Avhere  they  were  found,  and  the  additional 
proof  they  furnish  that  a  Eoman  station  existed  near  Froxfield, 
which  is  almost  three  miles  west  from  Hungerford.  A  short 
distance  from  this  place,  in  Littlecote  Park,  the  well-known 
large  Eoman  tessellated  pavement  was  discovered  in  1728, 
engraved  by  Vertue  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.*  Another 
Roman  pavement,  and  the  famous  Rudge  cup,  were  discovered 
about  the  same  time  at  Rudge  Farm,  a  corruption  of  ‘  Ridge,’ 
from  the  ‘  Ridgeway,’  on  which  it  is  situated,  adjoining  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Littlecote  estate,  and  where  the 
stone  figure  mentioned  above  was  found,  besides  many  Roman 
coins  and  other  remains  of  this  era. 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  these  material  indications  of 
Roman  occupation  at  Froxfield,  it  ma}^  not  be  out  of  place  to 
make  a  fe^v  observations  Avith  respect  to  its  position  on  the  line 
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of  the  Roman  roads  west  of  Calleva  or  Siloliesfer,  to  Bath  and 
(hreneestcr,  referred  to  hy  Reynolds  and  other  writers  on  the  1 
Roman  T()])oo'ra])hy  of  Britain.  j 

From  Silciiestci’,  with  whicli  place  the  gold  coin  from  Fro.':-  | 

field  may  have  an  interesting  association,  from  the  probability  I 
tliat  Calleva,  the  capital  of  the  Atrebates,  was  partly  destroyed 
when  (Jonstantins  invaded  Britain  to  suppress  the  iisurpation  of 
Allectus,  the  great  Roman  military  road  from  London  to  Bath, 
and  so  on  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  proceeded  throngli  New¬ 
bury  and  Speen.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  military 
])oint  of  view  there  was  no  part  of  Britain  so  central,  with 
res]iect  to  its  connection  with  the  different  stations,  as  this  part 
of  Berkshire.  Not  only  did  the  direct  road  from  London  and 
the  west  pass  through  Newbury,  but  the  cro.ssway  passing  the 
jn-ovince  of  Britannia  Prima  from  north  to  south,  that  is  from 
the  Severn  to  the  Briti.sli  Channel,  intersected  the  former  road  i 
just  at  Speen  Hill,  where  in  all  probability  the  station  denomi¬ 
nated  Spinm  was  placed. 

From  Spina3  the  main  military  road  proceeded  to  Hunger- 
ford,  its  appellation  being  derived  from  its  having  been  one  of 
the  j)Osts  on  the  public  road  established  near  the  ford.  Hence, 
in  my  opinion,  it  proceedetl  via  Charnham-stjwi,  Littlecote,  the  ; 
“Ridgeway”  (synonymons  with  a  Roman  road),  on  the  north 
side  of  Froxfield,  to  Rudgo  Manor  Farm,  near  which  i)lace  the  • 
two  great  lioman  roads  from  Bath  to  London,  and  from 
AVinchester  to  Cdrcncester,  crossed  each  other ;  the  name  of  1 
this  station,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  with  its  distances  from  i 
Cunetio  and  from  Cirencester  are  a])parently  omitted  in  the 
A ntonine  Itinerarj/. 

I  also  send  what  appears  to  me  to  bo  part  of  a  pilgrim’s  satchell 
or  Avallet,  dredged  up  from  the  river  Kennet  at  Newbury. 

It  is  a  flat  bronze  bar,  Gg  inches  long,  with  four  loops  on  the 
lower  edge,  suspended  by  a  swivel  ring.  The  central  part  is  a 
shield-shaped  block  having  on  one  side,  in  niello,  the  sacred 
monogram  and  on  the  other  the  letter  AC.  The  sides  of 

the  bar  also  bear  in  niello  the  legend  :  j 

AVE  MARIA  1  GACIA  PLEA  ! 

A  DOMINV  j  TECVM  * 

T1  le  bar  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Many  years  ago  1  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the 
Rev.  James  Bagge,  rector  of  Crux  Faston,  a  village  on  the 
chalk  I'ange  of  the  North  Hampshire  Downs,  eight  miles  S.  by 
AV.  of  Newbury,  in  a  sundry  lot,  a  lai-ge  box,  4  feet  by  1  foot 
3  inches  by  1  foot,  full  of  animal  teeth  and  pieces  of  tesserae,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  few  specimens,  dhey  are  said  to  have 
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j)een  found  at  Crux  Easton,  wliere  many  Eomaii  remains  were 
liscovered  in  1856,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
lefinite  information  as  to  the  exact  site  or  circumstances. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth,  which  are  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  those  of  the  horse,  formed  part  of  a  pavement,  and  have 
been  ground  down  to  a  fair  surface  with  great  exactitude,  and  each 
:of  them  joined  to  its  fellov/s  with  a  fine  cement.  These  natural 
tesserte  were  interspersed  with  cubes,  specimens  of  which  are 
sent,  of  what  I  conclude  to  be  clunch,  or  hard  compressed 
chalk',  derived  fi-om  the  neighbourhood,  coloured  by  some  arti¬ 
ficial  process,  and  many  of  them  bearing  a  fine  lustrous  glazed 
surface. 

From  this  glaze  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pavement 
was  not  Roman,  but  medieval  or  later,  for  while  the  former 
tesserte  often  bear  a  fine  polish,  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
kind  of  glazing  was  employed  in  mosaic  floors. 

The  chocolate  tesserie  look  like  terra-cotta,  and  both  these  and 
the  other  cubes  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  fire  action. 

In  turning  out  the  box  of  bone  tesserse  I  found  several 
pieces  of  shale,  and  also  a  cube  which  had  once  a  fine  yellow 
glaze  ;  likewise  a  piece  of  marble  with  polished  surface,  broken 
off  a  larger  portion. 

I  have  tried  to  get  an  idea  of  the  design,  but  cannot  succeed. 
I,  hov/ever,  find  many  of  the  teeth  are  filed  into  a  wedge-shaped 
form,  and  when  several  are  put  together  they  form  a  circle  or 
medallion ;  and  the  half-cubes  of  terra-cotta  seem  to  have  been 
parts  of  a  star  or  diamond.  The  shale  possibly  was  used  for 
the  outline  or  border  ornaments,  and  some  of  the  pieces  had  a 
fine  polish,  equal  to  glass,  which  must  have  had  a  good  effect 
when  so  used. 

You  will  observe  that  the  colours  are  of  a  very  brilliant  hue, 
particularly  the  greens  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  unique 
example  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  decorative  art,  and  I  only  regret 
I  cannot  at  present  get  further  information  respecting  it.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  material  I  have  is  only  a  part  of  the 
pavement,  but  this  is  only  hearsay.  However,  this  is  apparently 
the  case. 

In  order  to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  box,  I  measured  out  a  cubic  foot,  and  then  counted  them, 
and  found  from  the  cubic  contents  of  the  box  that  there  are 
nearly  2, COO  teeth  !  And  this  too  only  a  fragment  of  the  whole, 
as  evidenced  by  the  incomplete  and  small  number  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  tesserse.  How  many  horses’  jaws  these  teeth  alone 
represent  I  am  afraid  to  sayj  as  only  the  grinders  were  used, 
and  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  filing  down  each  tooth 
separately  must  have  been,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  have 
said,  ‘  prodigious.’  ” 
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The  PiiESiDKKT  roferi'cd  to  tlie  curious  uature  of  tlie  materials 
for  making  a  mosaic  ])avemout,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
tliey  were  of  Elizabethan  date. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  he  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  February  22nd,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.li.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donoi’s: 

Trom  the  Antlior  : — Tlio  Vesey  Cluh  I'apers.  The  real  Vesey  :  two  papers. 
l?y  the  Kev.  W.  K.  11.  Eedlorcl,  At. A.  8vo.  Birniiiigham,  1893. 

Troin  Colonel  George  lleiuler.soii  : — Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Hendersons  of 
BorrowstoniJiiess.  Broaelshect  folded  in  8vo.  Privately  printed,  1892. 

From  the  Author  : — If  Public  Libraries,  why  not  Public  Museums  ?  By  E.  S. 
Morse.  (Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  1893.)  8yo. 

From  the  Author,  S.  A.  Green,  Es(i,,  IM.D.  : — 

1.  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
8vo.  Cambridge,  1893. 

2.  Funeral  Elegies.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1893. 

3.  Refutation  of  the  alleged  Ill-treatment  of  Captain  Fenton’s  Wife  and 
Daughter.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1894. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  tlie  election  of  Fellows 
on  Thursday,  March  1st,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  Avas  read. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  meeting 
liad  been  summoned  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt  to  protest  against  a  proposal  to 
construct  a  dam  across  tiie  Nile  a  little  below  the  island  of 
Phila?,  the  effect  of  Avhich  would  be  to  te)tally  submerge  the 
famous  temple  of  Isis  and  other  ancient  remains  on  the  island. 
With  a  view  of  strengthening  their  hands,  and  of  recording  the 
Society’s  own  opinion  against  such  a  scheme,  he  proposed  the 
following  resolution,  Avhich  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Freshfield, 
Treasurer,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

“  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  desires  to 
record  its  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  threatened 
submergence  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  venex’able  and 
famous  Temple  of  Isis,  and  of  other  ancient  Egyptian  remains 
on  the  island  of  Phila?,  through  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  dam  across  the  Nile  immediately  below. 
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The  Society  further  desires  to  express  its  opinion  tliiit  tlie 
icpo-ested  transfer  of  the  remains  to  an  adjacent  island  would 
jistroy  their  historical  and  artistic  value,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
>e  most  important  and  special  interests  attaching  to  these 
lildings  is  their  singular  adaptation  to  their  peculiar  site, 
hich  is,  moreover,  one  of  extraordinary  natural  beauty,  and 
|)iTns  one  of  the  chief  attractions  for  foreign  visitors  to 


Mr.  John  Acutt  exhibited  a  sketch  of  part  of  an  iron  lock 
j)f  unusual  construction,  and  of  doubtful  use  and  date,  found  in 
(he  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Knightrider  Street,  in  the 
3ity  of  London. 

Montagu  Browne,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  small  steel  casket, 
probably  German,  of  early  seventeenth-century  work,  engraved 
or  etched  with  figures  and  scroll-work. 

A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D  ,  President,  exhibited, 
through  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  Longstaffe,  Esq.,  an  early 
stole,  perhaps  of  late  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  red  cloth-of-gold,  woven  with  geomelrical  patterns. 

The  stole  will  be  figured  in  the  Appendix  to  Archaeologia. 


Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.,  M.P.,  exhibited  a  cope  of  magni¬ 
ficent  green  baudekin  or  cloth  of- gold,  with  characteristic 
branched  pattern,  with  a  vertical  orphrey  of  embroidered  panels, 
three  in  front,  and  three  behind,  with  the  following  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist  : 

The  Visitation  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Nativity  of  St.  John. 

John  preaching. 

The  Baptism  of  Our  Lord. 

John  being  led  away  to  prison. 

The  delivery  of  the  Saint’s  head  to  Salome. 

The  central  panels  on  each  side  are  entire,  and  measure  19  and 
20^  inches  in  length  respectively ;  their  width  is  1 0  inches. 
The  other  panels  are  mutilated  to  fit  the  chasuble.  Each  panel 
is  flanked  by  massive  semi-cylindrical  pillars  of  wreathed  work, 
supporting  the  canopies  o’ver  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  as  the  united  length  of  the  panels, 
front  or  back,  when  complete,  was  about  5  feet,  and  their  width 
was  exceptional,  be  thought  the  chasuble  might  have  been  made 
out  of  a  cope,  for  which  the  sumptuous  branched  baudekin  would 
afford  suitable  material ;  a  view  with  which  Mr.  Waller  con¬ 
curred. 
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J.  Gr.  Waller,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exliibltecl  and  pi’esented  a 
number  of  tracino-s,  made  jirevions  to  “restoration,”  of  some 
tio;nres  in  paintetl  glass  in  West  AVickliam  cliurch,  Kent,  on .  I 
which  he  also  read  the  following  notes  :  1 

“  The  tracings  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  were  I 
made  by  me  from  the  painted  glass  in  the  north  aisle  of  West  i 
'Wickham  church,  Kent,  in  1837,  since  which  they  have  suffered  j 
from  restoration.  Of  these  five  were  given  in  Mr.  Weale’s  ' 
(Quarterly  Tapers,  ])ul)lished  in  1844,  executed  from  these  ^ 
tracings  and  some  drawings,  but  not  so  satisfactorily  as  they  ^ 
mio'ht  have  been  in  the  lithogi-aphy  or  colourino-.  A  renderino- 
of  one  omitted  is  here  given,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  interesting.  There  were  other  figures,  but  these  are  i 
gone  without  any  remembrance.  The  church  has  also  been 
deprived  by  restoration  of  several  objects  of  interest  which  were  | 
extant  in  1837.  j 

I  shall  begin  my  description  with  the  group  representing  St. 
Dorothy,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series.  The  coiii- 
jiosition  gives  the  figure  of  the  saint  Avith  golden  hair  and  a  ' 
wreath  composed  of  roses,  in  a  crimson  tunic,  over  which  is  a 
Avhite  embroidered  mantle,  holding  a  basket  of  roses  in  her  left  , 
hand,  whilst  with  her  right  she  is  ottering  some  to  a  little  child 
who  lifts  his  hands  to  receive  them.  The  child  has  the  crossed  ' 
ninilms,  and  must  be  intended  for  Christ.  He  has  a  Avhite  ' 
tunic  embroidered,  and  is  barefoot.  The  Avhole  group  is  on  a  • 
bracketed  platform  Avhich  is  similar  in  all  the  rest,  the  only  : 
dittbrence  being  in  colour. 

To  interjiret  the  composition  one  must  go  to  the  legendary  : 
stoiy,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original  copies  of  the  Legenda  , 
Aurea,  but  in  an  edition  published  at  Leipsic  in  1850,  edited  by  : 
Dr.  Graesse,  in  Avhich  are  several  additions.  There  is  also 
a  full  account  in  an  Italian  Legendario  ])ublished  in  Home,  and 
from  these  I  give  an  abstract,  so  far  as  it  illnstrates  the  ^ 
above.  ! 

St.  Dorothy  is  said  to  derive  her  name  from  her  father  Doro  and  i 
her  mother  Thea,  but  we  need  not  accept  the  author’s  philology,  j 
She  was  born  in  Cmsarea  and  Avas  of  extreme  beauty,  so  that  ! 
Fabricius,  the  jirefect,  felt  in  love  Avith  her.  But  she,  despising 
all  earthly  things,  announced  that  she  Avas  the  spouse  of  Christ.  ; 
AVhereu})on  he,  full  of  fuiy,  ordered  her  to  be  j)ut  into  a  barrel  | 
of  boiling  oil,  Avhence  .she  issued  unhurt,  but  only  as  if  anointed  | 
Avith  balsam.  Which  miracle  converted  many  pagans  to  Christ,  i 
She  Avas  then  confined  in  prison  nine  days  Avithout  food,  but  . 
Avas  nourished  by  augels.  She  then  underwent  many  torments,  ! 
but  Avithout  effect.  Her  two  sisters,  Christo  and  Caliste,  Avho  i 
had  recanted,  Avere  sent  to  her,  but  she  brought  them  back  to  the  i 
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.  At  last  she  was  ordered  to  be  dcca])itatcd  ;  to 
replied  with  a  joyful  countenance^  ‘  Do  as 


Ifaitli.  .  . 

vhich  she  replied  with  a  joytul  countenance,  *  L»o  as  you 
vill.  I  am  about  to  suffer  for  Christ  the  Lord  and  my  spouse, 
n  whose  garden  of  delight  I  shall  collect  both  roses  and 
ipples,  and  rejoice  for  ever.’  Now  Theophilus,  prothonotary  of 
the  kingdom,  seeing  her,  asked  in  ridicule  for  some  roses  from 
the  garden  of  her  spouse,  which  she  promised  to  send.  Then, 
lat  the  place  of  execution,  she  besought  the  Lord  that  all  who 
(suffered  for  the  honour  of  his  name  should,  in  the  hour  death, 
have  remission  of  their  sins.  Then  a  voice  from  heaven 
i  announced  that  all  she  had  sought  for  was  granted.  As 
Dorothy  was  bending  her  neck  to  the  executioner,  behold  a 
boy  clothed  in  purple  sprinkled  with  gold  stars,  with  bare 
feet  and  curly  hair,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  basket  in  which  were 
three  roses  and  as  many  apples.  To  whom  Dorothy,  ‘  My  Lord, 
bear  them  to  Theophilus  the  scribe.’  The  boy  comes  to 
Theophilus,  who  was  standing  in  the  palace  of  the  prefect,  and 
taking  him  aside,  tells  him  that  the  roses  and  apples  were  sent 
by  his  sister  Dorothy  from  the  paradise  of  her  spouse  ;  he  then 
disappeared.  Theophilus,  by  this  miracle,  it  being  in  winter, 
is  convinced  and  converted  to  the  Faith. 

Legendary  writers  vary  in  details.  The  child  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Angel  of  God,  but  never  as  I’epresenting  Christ. 
But  the  medieval  artist  must  have  had  authority  for  such  an 
introduction,  and  it  must  probably  be  found  in  the  words  ‘^my 
Lord”  addressed  to  the  child  by  Dorothy.  All  the  legends  say 
three  roses  and  three  apples,  but  the  artist  has  wisely  confined 
himself  to  roses. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  that  of  St.  Anne  teaching 
the  Virgin  to  read,  a  very  common  one  in  medieval  art,  and 
it  is  nearly  perfect.  St.  Anne  is  in  crimson  tunic,  white 
embroidered  mantle,  veiled  and  wimpled,  with  a  remarkable 
furred  covering  to  the  head  somewhat  in  shape  like  that  worn 
by  the  Beguines  of  Ghent,  and  Avhich  is  also  seen  on  some 
brasses  at  Tournay.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  royally  clothed 
in  a  blue  embroidered  over-tunic  elaborately  faced  with  ermine, 
but  the  vest  is  green.  Her  golden  hair  hangs  in  rich  waves 
more  than  half  way  down  her  figure.  She  holds  a  book  in 
her  right  hand ;  her  left  holds  a  style  by  which  she  points  to 


She  has  a  purse  at  her  girdle. 


in  order  comes  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as 


Queen 


the  words. 

Next 

of  Heaven.  It  is  a  gracefully  composed  figure  in  a  crimson 
tunic,  and  -white  embroidered  mantle  enveloping  most  of  her 
person.  Her  hair  flows  below'  her  waist ;  she  wears  an  imperial 
crown,  and  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  which  also  supports 
in  a  motherly  manner  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Child  held  in  her 
right  arm.  His  is  a  pretty  little  figure  with  curly  hair,  clothed 
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in  a  ])ur[ile  tunic*,  and  liolding  a  yellow  bird,  jjerliaps  a  caiiarv, 
a  feature  indulged  in  during  the  later  period  of  medieval  art. 

The  Mater  Dolorosa,  or  Doleful  Mother,  succeeds  naturally  in 
subject.  It  is  of  larger  size,  and  though  much  mutilated  at  the 
base,  in  many  ways  takes  jtrecedence  as  a  work  of  art,  as  well 
as  pointing  to  the  school  whence  these  works  were  supplied. 
But  little  of  the  blue  tunic  is  pi’eserved,  and  the  figure  is 
enveloj)ed  in  the  embroidered  white  mantle  common  to  all  in 
this  series,  and  it  is  drawn  over  the  head.  A  veil  shows 
beneath  and  connects  the  wimple.  The  beauty  of  this  figure 
is  in  the  ex})ression.  The  absorbed  tearful  agony,  also  expressed 
in  the  convulsive  clas])ing  of  the  hands,  calls  our  mind  to  those 
l)eautiful  works  at  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  bj  which 
in  merit  it  could  well  stand. 

St.  Katharine  standing  upon  the  tyrant  Maxontius  is  another 
which  commends  itself  by  its  composition.  She  is  treated  as  of 
royal  descent,  in  purple  tunic,  ermine  trimmed,  her  white  em¬ 
broidered  mantle  ermine  lined  :  crowned,  and  with  long  flowing 
hair,  testimony  of  virginity,  holding  the  long  sword  of  her 
martyrdom  and  a  book,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  is  gone. 
Her  right  hand  is  uplifted  The  tyrant  Maxentius  at  her  feet  is 
ciajwned  and  holding  a  sceptre ;  his  right  hand  is  raised  up  to 
the  wheel,  on  which  are  knives.  Except  for  the  mutilations  of 
the  book  ami  some  of  the  platform,  the  composition  is  complete. 
The  story  of  St.  Katharine  has  so  often  been  given  that  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  it. 

St.  Christopher  with  the  infant  Christ  shows  the  artist’s 
deficiency  in  drawing  of  lower  limbs.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
mutilated  as  usual,  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  design 
is  the  head  of  St.  Christopher,  which  is  as  fine  in  composition 
and  energy  as  any  of  the  figures  at  Fairford. 

The  last  subject  to  be  noticed  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  skeleton, 
in  the  east  window  of  the  aisle,  with  hands  conjoined  in  prayer. 
At  its  feet  is  an  cscntcheon  of  arms  :  quarterltj  argent  and 
gules,  a  cross  engrailed  covnterclianged^  for  Ileydon.  Above 
it  is  a  scroll  on  which  is  ‘  nr  irmnusmitgi  fiommr  tirltrta 
nostra  hrl  parrntuin,’ the  rest  lost;  the  well  known  passage 
from  the  Litany  ‘  Remember  not.  Lord,  our  offences,  etc.’ 
4’he  background  W'as  diapered  with  the  monogram  £i)r  with 
fragments  of  another  inscription,  a  ca))ital  0  suggesting  part 
of  an  cOratr  pro  anima  or  pro  hono  statu,  possibly  the  last,  if 
the  glass  was  executed  during  the  lifetime  of  8ir  Henry  Heydon, 
who  died  in  1504,  and  wlio,  according  to  Leland,  ‘  builded  a 
right  fair  manor  place  and  a  fair  chirche.’  But  it  is  probable 
the  church  Avas  not  rpu'te  new,  but  a  rebuilding,  as  there  were 
memorials  of  the  fourteenth  century  cleared  off  at  the  restora- 
into  a  few  years  ago. 
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Sonic  extracts  from  the  will  of  Sir  Henry  Hejtlon,  for  which 
I  am  imlcbtccl  to  Mr.  Leland  L.  Dnneun,  illustrate  the  motives 
of  the  several  subjects  in  the  windows.  After  a  long  exordium 
he  says,  ‘  thou  most  mercifull  lorde  not  willing  that  the  soulo 
that  thou  with  thy  precyous  blonde  dedest  redeeme  to  be  of 
noon  effect,  but  rather  in  cuerlasting  litf,  there  the  to  honour 
and  geve  thankyng  withoute  ende.  Wherefore  I  now  beyng  in 
my  full  myndc  and  stedhxst  feithe  and  in  pertight  charite  asko 
ami  crye  the  Ihn,  and  all  the  worldc  mercy  trustyng  verily  that 
through  thy  passion  and  with  the  socour  and  relief  of  that  ^ 
gracyous  lady  thy  inoder  and  inaydc  to  synner  callyng  for  helpe 
of  his  gret  pety  very  comfortable,  and  in  suche  request  of  tlio 
not  denyed,  Seynt  Anno,  Mary  Magdalen,  Seint  John  Baptist,  ' 
and  Seint  Cristoi'er,  myn  avowers,  to  whos  preserving  and  hel])e 
I  comytte  iny  soule,’  &c.  The  same  ‘  avowers  ’  also  are  named  in  ! 
the  will  of  his  wife,  and  this  suggests  that  the  tigures  lost  were  j 
those  of  St.  John  Bajitist  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ;  some  frag¬ 
ments  which  appear  at  the  base  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  may  bo 
j)arts  of  one  of  these.  ! 

The  lleydon  pedigree  still  further  illustrate  the  selection  of 
subjects.  Sir  Henry  married  y\iine,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  i 
])oleyn.  His  son,  Sir  John,  married  Katharine,  daughter  of 
Sir  GhriJo[ihpr  Willoughby.  His  daughter,  Dorothy,  married 
Sir  Thomas  Brooks,  7th  Lord  Cobham,  being  first  of  his  three 
waves,  and  the  only  one  by  whom  he  had  issue.  i 

In  iny  early  days  I  wms  disposed  to  consider  these  beautiful  i 
specimens  to  be  by  English  hands ;  but  this  I  feel  now  to  be  ! 
untenable.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  head-dress  of  St.  j 
Anne,  which  is  peculiar  and  not  found  in  English  costumes  of  : 
the  time  ;  but  it  appears  twice  on  bras.ses  at  Tournay  of  nearly  ^ 
contemporary  date.  The  monogram  iljr  in  the  background  of  i 
tho  skeleton  is  entirely  Flemish  in  character,  so  is  the  initial  H 
on  the  scroll,  and  other  letters,  wdiilst  the  striking  resem¬ 
blance  of  tho  Mater  Dolorosa  in  character  to  the  works  at 
St.  John’s  Hos})ital  at  Bruges  seems  to  me  conclusive  that  wo 
must  assign  them  to  a  Flemish  hand.  I  also  consider  that  the 
imperial  crowm  of  St.  Mary  tells  the  same  story.  Besides,  our 
art  w'as  in  a  low  ebb  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
foreigners  w’ere  patronised  at  court.  Under  every  considera-  I 
tion  these  works  are  valuable  relics  in  the  history  of  medieval  ! 
art  in  its  latest  and  expiring  days,  but  wdien  the  art  of  Italy  was  ' 
reaching  to  its  zenith  and  to  a  height  only  paralleled  by  that  of  ■ 
Greece.”  ' 

Ernest  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  | 
palimpsest  brass  of  Sir  Anthony  and  Dame  Fitzherbert,  in  i 
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Norbury  churclij  Derbyshire,  on  ■which  he  read  the  following 
notes : 

“  In  connection  with  some  bibliographical  researches  in  which 
I  have  been  lately  engaged  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Boke  of 
Husbandry  and  the  Boke  of  Surveyinge  (the  first  English  works 
on  agriculture),  I  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  members 
of  the  family  of  Fitzherbert,  who  resided  within  easy  distance 
of  the  original  seat  of  that  family  at  Norbury  in  south-west 
Derbyshire,  the  manor  of  which  has  been  continuously  in  the 
possession  of  the  Fitzherberts  since  the  year  1125.’*’  So  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  famous  church  of  Norbury, 
Avith  its  stained  glass  and  splendid  sepulchral  monuments,  was 
not  to  be  missed,  and  1  accordingly  paid  it  a  visit  one  January 
afternoon,  when  the  Christmas  decorations  (save  the  mark)  were 
still  in  position.  I  found  the  fine  early  fourteenth-century  stone 
effigy  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  fifth  lord  of  Norbury,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  practically  smothered  with  boughs 
and  twigs  of  fir  which  had  been  stuck  in  every  crevice.  The 
chancel  was  decorated  all  round  with  the  same  gruesome  mate¬ 
rial;  and  as  the  two  magnificent  alabaster  altar  tombs  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Fitzherbert,  tenth  lord,  who  died  in  1473,  and  of  his 
son  Ralph,  eleventh  lord,  who  died  in  1483,  arc  fixed  very 
close  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  they  would  emerge  unscathed  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Christmas  decorators.  We  counted  on  one  tomb 
alone  twenty-five  recent  chippings  of  the  alabaster,  especially 
on  the  side  nearest  the  wall,  and  a  further  search  would 
doubtless  have  revealed  more. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  neglect  was,  however,  that  of 
the  brass  to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  and  his  wives  which  lies 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  in  the  direct  gangway 
to  the  altar  rails.  Both  the  figures  and  all  the  pieces  of 
inscription  left  were  found  to  be  loose,  and  the  only  bit  of  the 
brass  moderately  firmly  in  position  was  the  shield.  This  brass 
appears  to  have  been  always  more  or  less  neglected,  but  it  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  during  the  last  few  years. 

According  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,|  the  figure  of  Sir  Anthony 
and  the  Latin  epitaph  were  for  a  long  time  missing.  They 
were  not  in  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
have  oidy  comjiaratively  lately  been  restored  to  their  original 
position,  having  been  discovered  in  the  old  rectory. 

*  The  original  grant  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Basil  Fitzherbert,  the  head  of 
the  family,  at  Swynnerton,  in  Staffordshire. 
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In  l)oth  editions  of  Haines’s  ]\lonumenlal  Brasaes^^'  tlie  figure 
of  Sir  Antliony  is  descidbed  as  lost. 

Wlietlier  the  fisui’c  wlien  l)rono:lit  back  to  the  elinrch  wa.s 
fixed  down  1  liave  been  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  Dr.  Cox 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  discover  that  the  brass 
of  Sir  Anthony  was  a  palini|)sest.  When  he  wrote  his  account 
of  Norbnry  church  in  1877  the  following  parts  w'ere  loose:  , 
Sir  Anthony’s  figure,  the  epitaph,  the  plate  with  the  daughters 
on  it,  and  one  ])iece  of  the  marginal  inscription.  When  Mr. 

St.  John  Hope  desci’ibed  the  brass  in  1882,  another  piece  of  the 
mai’ginal  inscrij)tion  had  become  loose.  I  have  now  to  record 
that  the  third  and  last  ])iece  of  the  inscription  is  loose,  and  is 
lying  about  a  ]»rey  (with  the  others)  to  any  unscrupulous  ' 
collector  who  may  visit  the  church,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
lady  is  also  loose.  The  only  part  therefore  remaining  still  in  ; 
position  (and  a  not  very  strong  pull  would  dislodge  it)  is  the  j 
shield  at  the  top.  ■ 

Out  of  evil,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  good  has  come,  j 
Having  some  official  as.sociations  with  the  Fitzherberts,  who,  it  1 
should  be  mentioned,  do  not  now  own  the  Norbury  property, 
though  still  lords  of  the  manor,  I  put  myself  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at 
my  instance  he  has  consented  to  bear  the  necessary  expense  of  j 
fixing  doAvn  the  brasses  in  their  proper  position,  and  has  placed  ! 
the  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  highly  competent  hands  of  | 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarie.s. 

For  the  rubbing  of  the  brasses  and  their  reverses  which 
I  exhibit  I  am  indebted  to  the  skill  of  my  enthusiastic  young 
friend,  Mr.  T.  Sedgwick ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 
figures  of  Sir  Anthony  and  his  wife  are  palimpsests  of  an  old 
Flemish  brass  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  earlier  rubbing  exhibited  on  the  left,  for  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Steplienson,  shows  the  parts  of  the  brasses  which 
up  to  the  last  few  months  Avere  known  to  be  jialimpsest ;  but 
although  it  Avas  suspected  that  the  other  parts  Avould  probably 
prove  to  be  i)alimpsest,  it  is  only  Avithin  the  last  feAv  months  that 
the  continued  neglect  of  the  churcli  has  placed  this  beyond 
question. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  Avas  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Tudor 
hiAvyers  and  the  author  of  the  La  Graunde  Ahridgmeyit  and 
other  Avell-knoAvn  legal  Avorks  of  the  time.  He  did  not  come 
into  possession  of  Norbnry  until  late  in  life,  Avhen  he  Avas 
sixty-one  yeai’s  of  age,  in  succession  to  his  brother  John,  Avho 
Avas  lord  of  Norbury  from  1483  to  1531.  Sir  Anthony  Avas 
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married  twice;  first  to  Dorothy  Willoughby,  who  died  in  1507, 
and  secondly  to  Maud  Cotton.  Although  the  inscription  refers 
to  the  first  wife,  she  does  not  appear  on  the  monument,  a 
separate  brass  inscription  having  been  placed  to  her  memory  in 
Middleton  church,  Warwickshire. 

For  the  particular  description  of  the  brass  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  a  paper  by  our  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Derbyshire  ArchaeO" 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society.* 

As  it  is  hoped  that  the  several  pieces  of  the  brass  will  shortly 
be  sent  up  for  the  Society’s  inspection,  a  detailed  description  of 
them,  with  such  further  facts  as  have  come  to  light  since 
Mr.  Hope’s  paper  was  written,  had  better  be  deferred  for  the 
present.” 

Mr.  Clarke  also  exhibited  : 

(1)  A  reputed  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony,  with  his  name,  “  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert  1538  ”  painted  on  it,  which  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Fitzherherts  of  Tissington  about  a  century 
ago,  and  was  now  exhibited  by  favour  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
lierbert,  Bart.  Competent  authorities  had,  however,  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  this  picture,  regarding  it  as  representing  a  peer 
(and  not  a  judge)  of  a  period  at  least  100  years  later  than  Sir 
Anthony’s  death. 

(2)  Two  parchments  bearing  Sir  Anthony’s  signature,  being 
two  parts  of  a  tripartite  deed,  dated  28th  August,  1517,  con¬ 
taining  the  award  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  “  one  of  the 
kyngs  s’iantts  at  hys  law,”  on  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot  of 
Burton  and  Salph  Weaur,  and  Humfrey  Walber,  as  to  certain 
pasturage  rights  claimed  by  the  last  named  at  Ylom  (11am). 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  March  1st,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTOH  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.  D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors ; 

Prom  the  Author,  Walter  Crouch,  Esq. 

1.  ABcient  Entrenchments  at  Uphall,  near  Barking,  Essex.  8vo,  1893, 
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2,  Astronomy  in  Wanstcad  ;  a  chapter  of  its  past  history.  8vo.  1893. 

3.  Memoir  of  the  late  Henry  William  King,  of  Leigli,  lion.  See.  of  the 
Ksse.s:  Archaeological  Society.  8vo.  Colchester,  1893. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Nottingham  Free  Pnhlic  Reference  Libi’ary  : — Class 
List,  No.  19,  Archaeology  and  Antiquities.  Compiled  by  J.  F.  Briscoe 
and  S.  J.  Kirk.  8vo.  Nottingham,  1894. 

From  W.  11.  St..  John  Hope,  F>sq.  M.  A.  Assist.  Sec.  S.A.  : — City  of  Liverpool. 
Copies  of  Charters,  &c.  4to.  Liverpool. 

From  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Hcwick,  M.A.  F.S.A. : — Registrum  Episcopatns  Aberdo- 
nensis.  Edited  by  Cosmo  limes,  Esq.  2  vols.  Spalding  Club.  4to. 
Edinburgh,  1845. 

From  the  Author  : — Graven  in  the  Rock  ;  or,  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Bible  confirmed,  by  reference  to  Assyrian  and  Egyjitian  monuments.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Kinns,  Ph.D.  Jena.  Third  Thousand.  8vo.  London,  1893. 
From  the  Author  : — Historical  and  Topogr.aphical  Collections  relating  to  the 
Plarly  History  of  parts  of  South  Somerset.  By  John  Batten,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Yeovil,  1894. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Alfred  Darbislure,  Esq, 

Spencer  Slingshy  Stallwood,  Esq, 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  an 
unitpte  and  most  extensive  sei’ies  of  photographs  of  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  showing  many  features  now  destroyed. 

A  series  of  original  carvings  in  ivory  was  exhibited  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  liev.  E.  S.  Dewiek,  Mr.  Pfungst,  and 
Mr.  W.  n.  St.  John  Hope. 

Tliis  series  was  supplemented  by  a  large  selection  from  the 
Society’s  collection  of  casts  of  ivories. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Brabrook  stated  that  he  intended  to  sugo-est  to  the 
Council  the  revival  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  on  St.  George’s  Hay,  like  that  given  liy  the  Eoyal 
Society  on  St.  Andrew’s  Hay,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  men¬ 
tion  his  intention  on  this  occasion  that  he  might  gather  from 
the  Fellows  present  their  views  in  the  matter. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  understood  that  the  dinners 
were  discontinued  because  they  were  not  supported  by  the 
Fellows.  He  felt  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  Fellows  in 
general  were  in  favour  of  reviving  the  dinner  the  Council  would 
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be  ready  to  adopt  Mr.  Brabi’ook’s  suggestion,  at  any  rate  as  an 
experiment. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society: 

As  Ordinary  Fellows  : 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Joseph  John  Tylor,  Esq. 

William  George  Benjamin  Barker,  Esq. 

Thomas  Boynton,  Esq. 

Mafor-General  Sir  Francis  Wallace  Grenfell,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. 

Frank  Oundall,  Esq. 

Captain  William  Anstruther-Thomson. 

Sidney  Young,  Esq. 

Walter  Besant,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Sanxay  Barwell,  M.A. 

Belgrave  Ninnis,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Francis  Shaw,  B.D. 

Edward  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Frederic  Andrew  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Alfred  Cholmeley  Earle  Welby. 

As  an  Honorary  Fellow  : 

Dr.  Nicholas  PokrotFsky. 


Thursday,  March  8th,  1894, 

GRANVILLE  W.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Vice-President, 

and  afterwards 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  followinff  sifts  Avere  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Mediaeval  Music,  an  historical  sketch.  By  E.  C.  Hope, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 
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From  tlie  Anthor  : — Some  old  Wiltsliirc  Homes,  illustrated  by  S.  John  Elyard. 
Folio.  London,  ISb-L 

From  the  Autlior  : — (.)n  some  Rude  Stone  Implements  from  Back  Bay,  Middle 
Colaba,  Bombay.  By  F'.  Swynnerton.  (From  the  Journal  of  the  Anthro¬ 
pological  Society  of  Bombay.  Vol.  iii.  No.  I.)  8vo.  Bombay,  18!)d. 


The  followinfi:  o-entlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 

O  O 

Soeiety  : 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Major-General  Sir  Francis  Wallace  Grenfell,  G.C.M.G., 

k.C.B. 

Sidney  Young,  Esq. 

A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  President,  exhibited  two  enamelled 
objects  of  copper,  once  gilt,  which  he  described  as  follows  : 

“  1.  A  circular  base  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  hexafronal 

o 

colnmn,  with  a  knot  of  the  same  shajie.  Upon  the  base  are  six 
arches,  radiating  ;  under  these  are  the  following  subjects  : 

Half  leuffth  fitiure  of  Christ  with  book  and  hand  raised  in 
lienediction,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  Holy  Face 
between  two  angels,  the  two  last  twice  repeated.  The  ground 
is  engraved  and  has  been  filled  with  blue  enamel  with  touches 
of  red.  Height  6|  inches,  diameter  of  inches. 

2.  Similar  object,  but  with  a  hexagonal  ba.se,  on  which  are 
four  quatrefoils  enclosing  rudely  drawn  figures  of  saints.  The 
enamels  are  full  blue,  turquoise,  and  red.  Height  6  inches, 
diameter  6^  inches. 

The  chief  reason  for  bringing  these  objects  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  is  that  they  are  late  examples  of  Champleve  enamel, 
both  jirobably  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  for  neither 
their  drawing  or  design  are  at  all  to  be  commended.  They 
were  probably  produced  in  the  workshops  of  Limoges,  which  in 
the  fourteenth  century  fell  into  decadence,  and  in  the  following 
century  seems  to  have  ceased.  The  glorious  rise  of  painted 
enamels  was  ])robably  due  to  outside  causes,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  connection  between  the  two  styles  of  work. 

At  first  sight  one  woidd  be  disposed  to  consider  these  objects 
candlesticks,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  been  used  as  such ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  the  feet  of  ciboria  with 
globular  bodies,  such  as  those  represented  in  Ernest  Rupin, 
U  LEuvre  tie  Limoges.*  The  candlesticks  of  the  period  seem 
generally  to  have  been  of  a  inlckctform,  for  which  see  the  same 
Avork,  p.  517.'” 

These  tAvo  objects  have  since  been  presented  to  the  British 
Museum. 


*  Paris,  1890,  p.  242. 
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A.  F.  Leach,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S  A.,  exhibited  the  foundation 
deed  of  a  chantry  in  Leverley  Minster,  dated  1352,  with  the  seal 
of  the  Beverley  Corpus  Christi  Guild  attached,  on  which  he  read 
the  following  remarks  : 

“  The  document  that  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  under 
the  notice  of  the  Society  to-night  is  only  a  specimen  of  that  not 
uncommon  kind  of  deed,  the  foundation  deed  of  a  chantry. 
I  exliibit  it  for  the  sake  of  the  seal  attached.  But  the  deed  itself 
is  not  witliout  interest  from  the  rather  elaborate  nature  of  its 
provisions,  and  from  a  topographical  point  of  view  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  some  of  the  old  street  names  of  Beverley  and  the 
minster. 

The  deed  is  dated  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  23rd  June, 
1352.  It  is  an  indenture  quadripartite ;  the  four  parties  to 
it  being  John  of  Wilton  of  Beverley,  the  Chapter  of  Beverlejq 
tlie  Communitas  or  Corporation  of  Beverley,  and  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi  of  Beverley.  It  witnesses  that  John  of  Wilton 
grants  to  the  chapter  three  messuages  in  Beverley  :  one  in  the 
high  gate  on  the  north  of  the  prebend  (which  would  here  appear 
to  mean  the  prebendal  mansion  of  the  prebendary)  of  St.  Martin’s, 
in  Beverley  Minster ;  a  second  messuage  in  the  same  street,  in 
which  the  founder  himself  lived,  with  four  shops  in  the  same 
street  and  four  shops  at  the  rear,  forming  part  of  the  same 
messuage  in  Fishmai’ket-moregate ;  and  the  third  in  Keldgate. 

The  Fishmaiket  is  now  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  of 
Beverley,  but  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  been  near  the 
minster  in  early  times. 

In  consideration  of  this  grant  the  chapter  were  to  maintain  a 
chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  daily  for  the  souls  of 
Edward  II.,  Nicholas  of  Huggate,  late  provost  of  Beverley,  for 
the  founder  and  his  wife  Alice  while  they  lived,  and  their  souls 
when  dead,  his  father’s  and  mother’s  souls,  and  the  souls  of  his 
first  wife,  Jane,  and  sister  Isabel. 

The  founder  was  to  have  the  nomination  of  a  fit  person,  a 
priest,  or  one  about  to  become  a  priest  at  the  next  ordination, 
and  present  him  to  the  chapter  “  to  have  and  perform  the 
chantry  aforesaid,  at  an  altar  to  be  erected  by  the  said  chapter 
in  honour  of  the  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
St.  James  in  the  church,  or  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  of  St.  John, 
if  one  is  hereafter  made  there,  or  elsewhere  at  the  will  of  the 
founder  during  his  life.”  The  chapter  are  to  admit  the  priest 
and  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  vestments,  book,  chalice, 
and  other  necessaries  through  the  chamberlain  or  bursar  of  the 
chapter,  except  lights,  which  are  to  be  provided  by  the  warden 
of  the  fabric.  The  stipend  was  to  be  six  marks  (£4)  a  year. 
As  was  usual  the  chantry  priest  was  bound  to  serve  also  in  the 
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choir  of  the  churcli  on  Siiiulajs  and  feast  clays  at  matins,  mass, 
and  evensong,  “  in  some  vacant  stall,  if  there  is  one,  and  if 
necessary  in  a  newly-made  one.”  He  is  also  to  be  present  at 
the  Lady  Mass,  if  he  has  leisure  for  it,  the  determination  of  which 
delicate  point  is  left  to  Ids  own  conscience. 

That  the  chantry  may  be  the  more  had  in  remembrance,  and 
not  })ervertcd  from  the  founder’s  intentions,  the  chantry  chap¬ 
lains  are  to  pvay  for  tlie  archbishop  of  York  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  canons  of  Beverley,  for  the  corjmration  of  the  town, 
and  for  those  who  helped  the  foundation  of  the  chantry. 

Further,  the  chantry  holder  is  to  ]ierform  masses  :  On  Sunday 
the  mass  of  tlie  day,  or  of  the  Trinity  ;  Monday  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (in  whose  honour  the  church  was  declicated) ;  Tuesday  ; 
to  St.  Jolm  of  Beverley  (to  whom  the  high  altar  w'as  dedicated) ; 
Wednesday  mass  for  the  Dead;  Thursday  for  Corpus  Christi ;  i 
Friday  mass  of  the  Bood ;  Saturday  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  | 
Mary  and  a  memorial  of  the  Holy  Ghost  While  every  day, 
unless  there  was  a  Lady  Mass  there  was  to  be  a  memorial  of 
her.  And  on  ordinary  week  days  mass  was  to  be  said  at  , 
sunrise. 

The  jmovisions  for  appointments  of  new  chantry  priests  are  , 
most  elaborate.  The  founder  and  his  heirs  have  the  first 
])Ower  of  appointment,  within  three  months  of  a  vacancy.  In 
default,  the  warden  and  brethren  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  ' 
have  the  next  turn.  They  must  within  15  days  appoint  one  of  j 
the  founder’s  kin,  if  one  can  be  found  ;  failing  such,  “  the  | 
fittest  iu  learning  and  character”  of  brethren  of  the  guild.  In 
default,  the  corporation  of  the  town  have  15  days  in  which  to  ! 
appoint  one  qualified  as  before  mentioned.  On  their  default,  the 
archbishop,  or,  sede  vacante,  chapter  of  York  have  a  month  in  i 

wdilch  to  ajipoint.  If  all  default,  then  the  power  of  appointment  ■ 

is  to  go  back  again  to  the  founder’s  heirs,  and  so  through  all  the  : 

contingent  appointors,  round  and  round  until  someone  is  got  i 

ap])ointed.  I 

The  chapter  is  never  given  a  turn.  But  if  they  fail  to  admit  | 

the  appointee  he  is  still  to  be  entitled  to  his  w'ages,  and  to  per-  i 

form  the  duty.  During  a  vacancy,  the  chapter  is  to  find  a  j 

dejmty  at  a  proportionate  salary.  ! 

The  chapter  is  also  to  keep  the  founder’s  obit  or  anniversary 
on  Friday  the  morrow  of  Corpus  Christi  with  Placebo  and  I 

Dirige,  with  9  le.ssons  and  music  {i.e.  like  a  great  feast),  and  | 

on  the  Saturday  mass  for  the  Dead.  At  this  the  priests  of  the  | 

guild  are  to  be  present.  There  are  to  be  the  usual  distributions,  i 

40d.  to  those  praying,  12d.  to  the  poorest  present,  8d.  to  the 
sacrists  for  ringing  tlie  bells.  If  the  anniversary  is  not  kept 
these  “  silver  shillings,”  as  they  are  called,  are  to  go  to  the 
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brethren  of  S.  Nicholas’  Hospital  and  other  poor,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  warden  of  the  fabric  and  the  chantry  chaplain. 
Finally  there  is  power  of  entry  and  distress  given  if  the  chantry 
is  not  kept,  first  for  a  year  to  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  then  to 
the  corporation. 

Then  follows  the  usual  elaborate  sealing  clause,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  copy  of  the  deed  is  the  one  that  was  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  corporation.  The  witnesses  were 
five  canons,  together  with  the  chancellor,  precentor  and  sacrist, 
the  legal  assessor  (^auditor  causarum  capituli),  five  chaplains, 
Thomas  of  Wilton,  clerk,  no  doubt  one  of  the  founder’s  kin, 
‘  and  others.’ 

The  only  seal  now  attached  to  the  document  is  that  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Guild.  It  is  a  pointed  oval  seal  of  dark  green 
wax,  very  much  broken,  measuring  when  whole  apparently 
2  inches  long  and  1^  inch  broad.  The  device  is  very  simple, 
being  a  chalice  covered  by  the  paten,  and  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  square-limbed  cross,  and  over  it  the  wafer  or  host  with 
JfjS  on  it.  Of  the  legend  only  part  remains  : 

[t  S]’.FEAT[aEniTATIS  aOEPOEIS  aH]EISTI :  BaV’L[Aa’] 

The  seal  of  John  de  Wilton  has  disappeared  altogether. 
There  are  traces  of  the  chapter  seal,  including  one  letter. 

The  seal  is,  I  believe,  a  very  early  instance,  if  not  the 
earliest,  of  a  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  England,  and  the  guild 
itself  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind. 
The  Corpus  Christi  Guild  at  York,  to  which  volume  57 
of  the  Surtees  Society  for  the  year  1871  is  devoted,  was  only 
founded  in  1408,  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  great 
series  of  returns  to  what  we  should  call  the  Royal  Commission 
on  guilds  issued  by  Richard  II.  in  the  Parliament  at  Cambridge 
in  1388.  Of  the  462  guilds  included  in  that  commission, 
of  which  the  records  remain  at  the  Record  Office,  34  are 
guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  appears  to  be  the  faveurite 
dedication  of  guilds,  next  to  that  of  the  Virgin.  To  her 
either  simpliciter  or  under  one  of  her  numerous  incidents, 
as  nativity,  annunciation,  conception,  purification,  or  assump¬ 
tion,  no  less  than  101  belong. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Guild  at  Hull,  an  analysis  of  which 
is  given  in  Toulmin  Smith’s  English  Gilds, was  founded 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  1358.  That  at  Lincoln  (not  mentioned 
by  Toulmin  Smith),  whose  head  is  called  ‘  graceman,  warden, 
or  dean,’  graceman  being  a  peculiar  title  common  to  all  Lincoln 
Guilds,  was  founded  in  1350.  The  Beverley  Guild  would  appear 
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to  1)C  at  least  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  as  ia  the  introductory 
recital  to  its  ordinances*  it  is  stated  that  it  is  founded  ‘to 
the  honour  and  praise  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  ' 

of  Cod,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  his  mother,  and  i 

the  whole  Court  of  Heaven,  and  chiefly  to  the  exaltation  of  i 

the  solemnity  a;id  service  of  Cor])us  Christi,  now  newly  \ 

instituted  hy  the  precepts  and  constitutions  of  our  holy  fathers, 
the  Lords  Urban  IV.  and  John  XXIL,  Popes  of  the  Universal  ! 
( diurch.’ 

Urban  IV.  died  in  12G4,  and  his  Bull  instituting  the  Feast  ' 
of  Corpus  Christ  is  dated  at  Avignon  in  that  year. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  Bull  of  John  XXIL,  but  his 
reign  extended  from  7th  August,  1316,  to  4th  September,  ^ 
1334;  and  as  John  is  specially  mentioned,  as  well  as  Urban,  as 
having  newly  founded  the  feast,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Beverley  Guild  was  not  founded  earlier  than  1316.  ! 

According  to  Masters'’  Ilistor)/  of  Corpus  Christi  College  ' 
at  Cambrulge  (1753),  the  original  entry  book  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild,  which  in  conjunction  with  tlie  guild  of  St.  Mary 
founded  the  college,  begins  in  1349  ;  but  as  early  as  the 
7th  Udward  III.,  i.e.  1333,  licenses  in  mortmain  were  being 
obtained  for  the  guild,  showing  i(s  existence  then  ;  and  the 
union  with  St.  Marybs  Guild  and  appropriation  of  St.  Benet’s 
church,  whicli  fur  some  time  gave  its  name  to  the  college,  took 
])lace  in  1344.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Beverley  guild  was  | 
not  much  if  at  all  later.  The  title  of  its  head,  “  Prior,  Syndic,  j 
or  Administrator,”  has  a  foreign  look,  as  if  it  came  directly  | 
from  Italy.  In  the  will  of  John  of  Hornsea,  a  vicar  of  the  j 
minster,  dated  1349  (Lansd.  Charters,  No.  305),  is  a  j 

bequest  in  the.se  words:  ‘Item  lego  fraternitati  Corporis  j 
(  diristi  Beverlaci  yjs.  viijd.’  The  fact  that  in  the  deed  before  us  I 
the  head  of  the  guild  is  called  not  ‘prior’  but  ‘  custos  ’  would  i 
seem  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  established  for  some  years,  i 
to  allow  time  for  the  more  English  title  to  have  superseded,  or  j 
at  least  become  an  alternative  for  the  original  and  more  foreign  1 
one. 

Whereabouts  in  the  minster  John  Wilton’s  chantry  was  1 

founded  does  not  appear.  There  were  two  chantries  in  it,  which,  j 

at  the  dissolution  of  chantries  in  1547,  were  dedicated  to  j 

Corpus  Christi,  in  addition  to  one  which  shared  that  dedication 
with  the  Annunciation.  This  last  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
Wilton’s.  One  of  the  others  is  described  in  a  grant  in  ; 

29  Henry  VI.  (Lansd.  Charters,  376)  to  ‘  liichard  Tetnall,  i 

perpetual  chajdain  of  the  chantry  of  the  Guild  of  the  Fraternity  i 
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'Corpus  Christi  in  the  colIe,2:Iate  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
Jiundecl  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  chancel  of  the  same 
jiiurch.’  But  this  chantry  is  last  but  one  on  the  list,  which  is 
lore  or  less  in  order  of  date.  The  other  Corpus  Christi  chantry 
jj  tenth  on  the  list,  and  this  is  probably  Wilton^s,  but  no 
iidication  is  given  as  to  its  whereabouts. 

Mr.  Mullinger,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
''.propos  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  falls  into  a  simple  snare  as 
!0  these  Corpus  Christi  Guilds.  At  the  time  he  wrote  Mr. 
roulmin  Smith’s  publication  of  the  guild  records  was  the  most 
jrecent  authority  on  the  subjects  of  guilds.  Accordingly,  with 
up-to-date  rashness,  Mr.  Mullinger  quotes  with  approval  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith’s  statement  that  guilds  were  not  religious 
!but  social  brotherhoods,  and  applies  it  to  the  Corpus  Christi 
guild.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  remark  as  applied 
to  some  guilds,  its  application  to  a  Corpus  Christi  Guild  was 
unfortunate.  For  these  guilds  were  before  all  things  religious 
ill  their  origin,  their  government,  their  object,  and  their 
history. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  preamble  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Beverley  Guild  show  that  the  guild  was  instituted  for  the  express 
])urpose  of  celebrating  the  newly  instituted  feast  of  Cf'rjms 
Christi.  The  following  account  is  from  Hospinian.*  It  is  agreed 
that  this  feast  was  instituted  by  Urban  IV.,  but  disputed  for 
what  reason.  According  to  Bale,  quoting  Arnold  Boseius  and 
PeterPrEemontre,  a  revelation  was  made  ‘  to  a  certain  Eve,  a 
recluse  in  terra  Leodiensi,  familiarly  known  to  the  Pope  befbi’o 
his  papacy,’  and  Arnold  Boseius  said  he  had  seen  the  Pojie’s 
letter  to  her  acknowledging  her  account  of  her  revelation  and 
saying  he  would  institute  the  feast  accordingly. 

Onuphrius  Paninius,  however,  saj’s  that  it  was  because  of  a 
miracle  at  Vulsiniis  or  Bolsena,  in  the  diocese  of  Urbe  Vetana 
(Orvieto),  in  8.  Christianus’s  church.  While  a  priest  [sacrijiculus) 
was  perfoinning  mass  he  doubted  of  the  traiisubstantiation: 
‘  Wherefore  immediately  from  the  host,  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
living  blood  began  to  flow  and  stained  the  whole  napkin,  which 
they  call  corporal.  The  pope,  Urban  IV.,  therefore  had  first 
the  corporal  translated  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  Urbsvetana,  that  the  body  of  Christ 
might  be  worshipped  with  greater  honour  than  in  the  daily 
solemnity  of  the  mass.  In  whose  honour  the  people  began  a 
church  of  such  size  that  none  on  earth  could  be  compared  to  it.’ 
The  church,  however,  was  not  begun  till  1290,  when  Nicholas 
IV.  laid  the  first  stone,  granting  large  indulgences.  The 


*  Be  Origine  Festorum  Chrlstianorum  (Ligxiri,  1612),  88, 
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corporal  was  placed  In  it  and  carried  about  on  Corpus  Cliristi 

daj. 

Ptolem;cus  Lucensis  says  it  was  instituted  at  the  request  of ' 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  no  reason  is  assigned.  Certain  it  is  that  i 
Aqninas  composed  an  office  of  the  feast  with  hymn  and  prose, 
extant  among  Ins  works ;  and  was  presented  by  Ui’ban  with  a  ! 
silver  dove  as  a  reward,  whence  he  is  represented  with  chalice 
in  his  hand  and  a  silver  dove  on  his  shoulder.  So  far 
llospinian. 

The  Bull  itself  says  nothing  about  any  miracle.  It  calls  the 
feast,  fixed  for  the  fifth  week-day  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost, 
the  Feast  not  of  the  Body,  but  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ; 
states  that  it  is  instituted  to  confotind  heretics,  by  devoting  a 
special  day  to  the  veneration  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  certain  Catholics  [quihxisclam  Catholicis 
rcvelatum)  that  such  a  feast  should  be  founded  ;  words  which  ! 
it  must  be  admitted  are  ratber  in  favour  of  the  story  about  the 
lady  Eve  than  of  the  other  tales.  The  Bull  concludes  Avith 
Indulgences  for  those  Avho  celebrate  the  feast,  viz.: 

Days. 


For  attendance  at  Matins  on  the  day 
Mass  ...... 

First  Vespers  .... 

Second  ,,  .... 

5  other  hours,  40  days  each  . 
Attendance  at  all  hours  through  octaves 


too 

too 

too 

100 

200 

100 


700 


Parcs  of  this  Bull  appear  in  the  York  Breviary  as  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  lessons  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  The  Sequence 
in  the  Mass  certainly  saAmurs  strongly  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
his  metaphysical  subtleties. 

Sub  diA'ersis  speciebus, 

Signis  tantum  et  non  rebus. 

Latent  res  eximiac : 

Caro  cibus,  sanguis  potus, 

Manet  tamen  Christus  totus 
Sub  utraque  specie. 

We  may  conclude  that,  Avhether  the  lady  named  Eve  or 
Thomas  Aquinas  personally  had  iuiything  to  do  Avith  the  matter 
or  not,  the  Corpus  Christi  Feast  Avas  the  outcome  of  the  meta- 
])hysical  discussions  then  prevalent,  and  Avas  intended  to  advance 
the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  the  real  presence. 
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I  In  the  constitution  of  tlie  Corpus  Cliristi  Guild  at  York  it  is 
oecially  provided  that  only  priests  are  to  form  tlie  governinp; 
jody,  the  warden  and  keepers  of  the  guild,  thougli  laymen  and 
/omen  might  be  admitted  as  brethren  and  sisters.  The  Beverley 
Ordinances  say,  ‘  As  this  solemnity  and  service  belong  wholly 
0  priests,  certain  priests  whose  names  are  underwritten,  on 
icconnt  of  the  devotion  they  entertain  for  the  said  solemnity, 
lave  by  their  common  consent  begun  certain  ordinances  and 
'/ifts  of  alms  to  endure  for  ever,  that  the  aforesaid  solemnity  and 
Jhast  may  be  more  amply  and  better  sustained  in  the  future.’ 

; Therefore  they  have  ordained  that  ‘  there  shall  be  one  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  and  every  the  priests  aforesaid,  and  others,  to  main- 
'tain  and  support  for  ever  the  said  solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi,’ 
hand  that  ‘  every  year  on  Thursday  after  the  feast  of  Holy 
Trinity,  when  there  is  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  Body  of 
j  Christ,  every  chaplain  brother  living  in  Beverley,  and  then  there 
I  shall  march  in  procession  in  albs  with  stole  and  fanon,  for  the 
i  honour  and  reverence  of  Corpus  Christi,  with  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  literate  and  lay.’  There  shall  be  a  ‘  prior,  syndic  or  ad¬ 
ministrator,’  a  chaplain,  who  shall  administer  the  alms,  together 
with  six  fellows  of  the  said  brotherhood  for  a  year.  No  one  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  said  brotherhood  except  chaplains  or  other 
persons  of  honest  behaviour  and  craft ;  there  is  to  be  no  fixed 
entrance  fee  or  subscription,  but  anyone  may  give  what  they 
like  by  way  of  charity.  Every  chaplain  brother  is  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  brethren,  living  and  dead,  in  his  masses  ; 
and  the  literates  and  laity,  after  the  elevation  of  the  host,  are  to 
say  five  Pater  Nosters,  or  three  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias. 
There  are  the  usual  guild  provisions  for  relief  of  poor  brethren, 
and  a  special  clause  that  if  any  chaplain  brother  is  without  a 
service,  every  brother  shall  try  and  get  him  another,  or  shall 
otherwise  provide  for  him  as  shall  be  agreed  on  in  common. 
There  are  also  the  usual  provisions  for  attending  the  guild 
brethren’s  funerals,  and  they  alone  are  to  carry  the  body  to  the 
church,  ‘  and  no  one  else  except  for  reasons  of  kinship,  reverence, 
or  necessity.’  One  of  the  provisions  is  unfortunately  mutilated 
by  a  hole  in  the  document,  but  it  provided  apparently  for  a 
chantry  priest  ‘  in  the  minster  to  pray  for  the  brotherhood  and 
its  benefactors.’ 

The  pageants  and  plays  for  which  Corpus  Christi  day  be¬ 
came  celebrated  were  nothing  more  than  a  development  of 
the  procession  in  honour  of  the  sacrament.  Nowhere  were  they 
carried  to  a  more  gorgeous  length  than  in  Beverley.  No  small 
part  of  a  large  quarto  volume  of  Town  Ordinances  of  Beverley 
is  taken  up  with  regulations  as  to  the  order  and  duties  of  the 
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various  craft  guilds,  under  tlie  rule  of  the  Corpus  Christ; 
Guild,  in  the  celchration  of  the  Feast  of  Corjnis  Christi. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  foundation  deed  of  the! 
chantry: 


2li  June  i;?r>2. 

(Uant  by  John  of  Wil¬ 
ton  of  Beverley  to 
t'liaptcr  of  J  inessn- 
ages  in  Beverley. 

1.  In  Ilighgate  on 
north  of  S.  Martin's 
lirebend. 

2.  In  same  street  in 
■\vbieh  AVilton  lives, 
with  4  sho]is,  and  also 
4  shops  in  Fislimarket- 
niorcgate. 


3.  In  Keldgate, 

To  find  a  chaplain  to 
]ierforin  divine  service 
daily  for  souls  of 
Ifdward  1 1.,  and 
Nicholas  Ilnggate, 
late  IT’ovost, 


For  John  of  AVilton 
himself  and  wife 
Alice, 

his  father  and  mother, 
his  late  wife  Joan,  and 
Isabel,  his  sister. 


The  founder  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  priest,  or  one 
about  to  be  ordained 
priest. 

To  keep  said  chantry 
at  altar  about  to  be 
built  by  Chapter  on 
north  side  of 
St.  James’  altar, 

or  at  head  of 
St.  John’s  tomb, 
or  elsewhere,  accord- 


Ila'C  curia  quatripurtila  testatur  quod  Johannes  de^ 
AVilton  de  lleverhico  dedit,  concessit,  et  hae  praesenti 
carta  sua  couhriuavit  Deo  et  Beata3  hlarise  Adrgiiii,j 
et  Beato  Joluiuni  Beverlacensi,  ae  venerabili  capitulo| 
ecclesite  Beati  Johauuis  Beverlacensis  antedicti,  tria 
inessuagia  cum  pertinentiis  in  Beverlaeo ;  quorum 
uiiuiu  jacet  in  alto  vico  Beverlaei  prope  Prosbendam 
Sancti  Martini,  ex  parte  boreali  ejusdein  prrebendae ; 
et  aliud  messuagiuin  jacet  in  eodeni  vico,  in  quo 
inessuagio  idem  Johannes  mausit,  cum  quatuor 
schoppis  in  vico  prmdicto,  et  quatuor  schoppis  iiui 
vico  de  Fisschemarket-moregate,  parcellis  messuagii’ 
praialicti ;  et  tertium  messuagiuin  jacet  in  Keldgate, , 
et  quondam  fuit  Laurencii  Gronie  : 

Tenendum  et  habendum  praedicto  capitulo  et  sue-  ! 
cessoribus  suis  ;  ad  inveniendum  capellaiiuin  divina  , 
singulis  diebus,  jiro  auimabus  Domini  Edwardi, 
nuper  Kegis  Angliai,  patris  Domini  Pegis  nunc,  et , 
auimabus  tiutecessorum  et  haeredum  suorum  ;  et  pro  | 
anima  Domini  Nicholai  de  Hugate  nuper  Praepositi  i 
ecclesiae  antedictai  et  auimabus  antecessoruin  suorum, 
iieciion  pro  salubri  statu  ipsius  Johannis  et  Alicite  ' 
uxoris  suae,  dum  vixerint,  et  pro  auimabus  suis  cum  - 
ab  hac  luce  migr.averint ;  et  pro  auimabus  patris  et 
matris  ejusdein  Johannis,  -Johannse  quae  fuit  uxor  i 
ejusdem  Johannis,  necuon  Isabellae  sororis  ejusdein  ' 
Johannis,  antecessoruin  haereduin  et  benefactorum 
suorum,  et  omiiium  fidelium  defunctorum ;  juxta  : 
dispositionem  ejusdem  Johannis  in  hac  parte  facien-  j 
darn,  imperpetuum  celebraturum,  de  capitalibus  j 
Dominis  feodorum  illorum  per  servitia  inde  debita  i 
et  consueta.  j 

Quae  quidem  dispositio  ipsius  Johannis  talis  est :  ! 
In  primis,  videlicet,  quod  post  praesens  donum,  fiat  i 
nomiuatio  vel  qiraeseutatio  alicujus  ydoniae  personae,  ' 
qui  sacerdos  sit,  vel  in  proximis  ordiiiibus  faciendis 
sacerdos  esso  voluerit  et  potuerit,  capitulo  antedicto 
per  jiraedietum  Johannem  hmredes  vel  assignatos 
suos  ad  Cantariam  prasdictam  habendum  et  facien- 
dam  ad  altare  per  praedictum  capitulum  in  houore  \ 
corporis  Christi  construendum,  ex  parte  boriali  altaris  j 
fe'ancti  Jacobi  in  eadem  ecclesia,  vel  ad  capud  tumbm 
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(Sancti  Jolianiiis,  si  quod  ibidem  constructum  fuerit 
iinfuturum,  vel  alibi,  in  vita  ipsius  Johannis,  juxta 
lelectionem  et  voluntatem  ipsius  Johaunis.  Quod 
quidem  capitulum  ipsuni  sic  nomiuatum  vel  prassen- 
tatum  adiuiltat  ad  eandem,  et  ipsum  in  eandem 
inducat,  atque  panem,  vinum,  vestimenta,  librum, 
calicem,  et  omnia  alia  necessaria  per  camerarium 
ipsius  capituli  pro  cantaria  praedicta  facienda,  eidem 
nomiuato  vel  praesentato  et  suceessoribus  suis  in- 
,  veniat ;  lumine  tautum  excepto,  quod  per  Custodem 
I  fabricae  ecclesiae  praedictae  faeiat  inveniri  : 

Et  sex  marcas  annuae  pensionis  ad  festa  Nativi- 
tatis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptist®,  Sancti  Micliaelis, 
Natalis  Domini,  et  Annuntiationis  Beat®  Mari®, 
®quis  portiouibus  per  se  vel  custodem  Fabric® 
ecclesi®  pr®dict®,  eisdein  nominatis  vel  pr®sentatis 
persolvat. 

Qu®  quidem  persona  sic  nominata  vel  pr®sentata, 
et  successores  sui,  in  habitu  regulari  diebus  Dominicis 
et  festivis  matutinis,  miss®  et  vesperis  in  elioro 
ecclesi®  pr®dict®  in  aliquo  stallo  vacuo,  si  quod 
fuerit,  vel  alio  de  novo  faciendo,  si  necesse  fuerit ; 
nec  non  miss®  Beat®  Mari®  in  eeclesia  pr®dicta 
pro  voluntate  ipsius  Jolianuis  et  h®redum  suorum, 
cum  vacaverint,  in  conscientiis  suis  intersint  Deo 
deservituri ;  et  specialem  memoriam  in  missis  et 
orationibus  pro  animabus  supradictis  facturi. 

Et  ut  ipsa  cantaria  magis  liabeatur  in  memoria 
temporibus  futuris,  et  in  alio  mode  non  pervertatur 
contra  intentionem  ordinationis  pr®dict®,  vult  idem 
Johannes  quod  pr®dicti  capellani  ipsam  cantariam 
habentes,  singulis  missis  suis  faciendis,  pro  Dominis 
Archiepiscopis  Eboracensibus  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint 
ac  canonicis  ecclesi®  Beverlacensis,  et  communitate 
vill®  pr®dict®,  et  pro  hiis  qui  cantari®  pr®dict®,  et 
ordinationi  pr®dict®  in  forma  pr®dicta,  et  qu®  sub- 
sequitur,  sustinendis  subvenerint,  specialiter  orare 
teneantur.  Ita  quod  in  eisdem  missis  sit  secunda 
oratio  pro  vivis,  et  tertia  “Inclina”  pro  mortuis  ; 
pr®fatoque  Johanni  in  vita  sua  ubicunque  idem 
Johannis  voluerit,  iidem  nominati  vel  pr®sentati  cele- 
brare  et  alia  divina  facere,  et  juxta  statum  suum 
deservire  teneantur. 

Post  mortem  vero  ipsius  Johannis,  pr®dictam  Can¬ 
tariam  habentes  in  eeclesia  pr®dicta  ad  alterum 
altarium  pr®dictorum  juxta  electionem  ipsius  Johannis 
h®redum  vel  assignatorum  suorum,  et  non  alibi, 
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said  John. 


Chapter  to  admit  and 
induct  him,  and  pro¬ 
vide  bread,  wine,  vest¬ 
ments,  book,  chalice, 
etc.  by  the,  chamber- 
lain.  The  light,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  provided  by 
Warden  of  the  fabric, 
and  G  marks  a  year. 


Chantry  priest  to  he 
present  in  choir  in 
vacant  stall,  if  any,  or 
new  one  to  be  made  if 
necessary,  on  Sundays 
and  Saints’  days  at 
matins,  mass,  and 
evensong  ;  also  at 
Lady  Mass,  at  his 
option. 


For  better  remem- 
branee  and  to  prevent 
perversion  of  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  priest  at  every 
mass  is  to  pray 
specially  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  and 
Chapter  of  Beverley, 
and  the“  communitas  ” 
of  the  town, 


Second  prayer  to  he 
for  the  living,  and 
“  Inclina”  for  the 
dead. 

Upon  Wilton’s  death 
the  priests  shall  be 
bound  to  serve  at  one 
of  the  altars  aforesaid ; 
and  on  Sundays  the 
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ina'JS  is  to  lie  nl'  tlic 
Sunday  or  of  tlie 
'J'rinity  ;  on  Monday 
of  St.  John  thcEvan- 
i>X‘list;  'Pursday  of  St. 
Jolin  of  Bcvrrlcy  ; 
Wednesday  mass  for 
the  dead  ;  Tliursday 
of  Corpus Ohristi;  Fri¬ 
day  of  Holy  Cross  ; 
Saturday  of  Blessed 
Virg'in  Mary  ;  and 
except  on  Saturday  or 
special  feasts  remeni- 
hrance  to  he  made  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Blessed  Virgin  IMary. 

( )n  week  days  mass  to 
he  at  sunrise,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible 
according  to  the  chap¬ 
lain’s  conscience. 

On  admission  he  is  to 
take  oath  to  observe 
this  ordinance. 


On  a  vacancy  the 
founder  or  his  heirs  to 
] 'resent  within  three 
months. 


In  default  by  them  the 
Warden  and  Brethren 
of  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  by  means  of  the 
jiriests  [belonging  to 
it]  in  turn  to  present 
one  of  the  kin  of  the 
founder  ;  or  failing 
one,  then  one  of  the 
most  fitting  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Guild, 
within  15  days. 
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ocloltraro  tciictintur,  ita  quod  diehus  Dominicis  fiant 
luis.ttai  dc  cisdem  Doiuinici.s  vel  dc  saiieta  Trinitate; 
Fon’a  seeuiida,  de  Sancto  Johanne  Evano-elista : 
Eeria  tertia  do  Sancto  Jolianne  Boverlacensi :  Feria 
quarta  jtro  dol'unctis ;  Feria  quinta  de  Corpore 
Christ! :  Feria  sexta,  de  Cruce  :  et  Sabbato,  de  Beata  1 
Viro'ine  Maria,  siinul  cum  memoria  de  Sancto  Spiritu 
fluolibet  die  facienda,  et  nieinoria  do  Beata  Maria  i 
Virgine,  die  quo  non  celebraverint  do  eadem  :  nisi 
propter  solemjtnitatein  aliquoruin  festorum,  vel  alia  ; 
causa  rationabili,  iinpediantur. 

Et  in  diebus  ferialibus  fiant  missae  ad  solis  ortuin, 
vel  ad  sitius  quod  commode  fieri  jtoterit,  juxta  con- 
scientias  ipsorum  capelhtnorum  :  anniversarioque  ])ro 
animabus  praidictis  faciendo  diebus  infrascriptis  in- 
tersint. 

Et  in  admissione  sua  corporale  praestent  sacra- 
mentum  ut  nioris  est,  in  praisentia  ipsius  Johannis, 
baerodum  vel  assignatorum  suorum,  si  interesse  . 
voluerint,  quod  se  fideliter  liabebunt  in  executiono 
ordinationis  supradictoe. 

Cum  vero  cantaria  prasdicta  aliqua  de  causa  notorie 
vacaverit,  tunc  inl'ra  tres  menses  proximo  sequentes,  ' 
jtraidictus  Johannes  hmredes  et  assignat!  sui,  post-  ‘ 
quam  notitiam  hujusmodi  vacationis  habuerit  vel 
luibuerint,  aliam  persoiuim  ydoneam  ad  cantariam 
prasdictam  habendam  captitulo  antedicto  non.unet  vel 
nominent,  prassentet  vel  prmsentent,  qum  ab  eodem 
capitulo  statim  et  sine  difficultate  admittatur  et  indu- 
catur  in  eandem  in  forma  prmdicta.  Propter  negligen- 
tiam  vero  ejusdem  Johannis  hacredum  et  assignatorum 
suorum  in  hujusmodi  nominationibus  vel  praesentatio- 
nibiis  mensibus  jtrmdictis  faciendis,  nominent  vel  prae- 
sentent  custos  et  eonfratres  Glide  Corporis  Christi  in  , 
Beverlaco,  pter  presbiteros  ordinate,  capitulo  antedicto 
aliquem  ydoneum  de  consanguinitate  ipsius  Johannis 
lueredum  et  assignatorum  suorum,  si  aliquis  liujus- 
modi  inventus  fuerit  ;  vel  alterum,  magis  ydoneum 
scientia  et  moribus  in  conscientiis  suis,  absque  favore 
prmstando,  de  fratribus  gildae  praedictae,  si  aliquis  de  | 
consanguinitate  pu’aedicta  inventus  non  fuerit,  ad  j 
ipsam  cantai’iam  habendam,  infra  quindecim  dies  1 
proxime  sequentes  menses  prmdietos;  vel  communitas 
villae  piraidicta  si  ipsa  gilda  defecerit  consimilem  per¬ 
sonam  ad  prmdictam  cantariam  optinendam  capitulo 
antedicto  nominet  vel  praesentet  infra  xv  dies  pirae- 
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jdictam  quiaclenam  proxime  sequentes  in  forma  prm- 
dieta.  Ita  semper  quod  aliquis  de  liujusmodi  consan- 
guinitate  ad  ipsam  cantariam  habendam  prmferatur, 

I  si  inventus  fuerit,  et  ab  eodem  capitulo  admittatur 
infra  mensem  proxime  sequentem  prmdictos  tres 
menses;  salvo  eidem  Jobanni  liseredibus  vel  assig- 
natis  suis  jure  nominandi  et  prmsentandi  hujusmodi 
personas  ydoneas  ad  cantariam  prgedictam  in  aliis 
vacationibus  cum  accederint.  Propter  necgligentiam 
i  vero  custodis  eonfratrum  et commnnitatis  prsedictorum, 
in  hujusmodi  nominationibus  vel  prmsentationibus 
vicibus  suis  faciendis,  conferat  archiepiscopus  Ebora- 
censis,  sede  plena,  vel  ea  vacante,  venerabile  capitulinn 
i  ecclesise  Beati  Petri  Eboracensis  cantariam  prmdictam 
personae  ydoneae  de  consanguinitate  vel  de  gilda 
prsedictis  ut  praedictum  est  ;  vel  alii,  si  ipsa  con- 
sanguinitas  vel  gilda  defecerint,  infra  mensem 
proxime  sequentem  necgligentiam  custodis  eonfratrum 
et  communitatis  prsedictorum. 

Et  cum*[  hujusmodi  nominatio  vel  praesentatio] 
facta  est,  ad  cantariam  praedictam  faciendam  et  alia 
onera  siq)ra  dicta  supportanda  et  perficienda  capitulo 
Beverlacensiantedicto  corporate  praestetsacramentum, 
ut  prsedictum  est. 

Propter  necgligentiam  vero  prsedictorum  archie- 
piscopi  et  capituli  Eboracensis  in  hujusmodi  colla- 
tionibus  mense  suo  faciendis,  prasfatus  Johannes 
haeredes  et  assignati  sui  infra  tres  menses  jiroximos 
sequentes  necgligentiam  praedictorum  archiepiscopi 
vel  capituli  Eboracensis,  ydoneas  personas  nominent 
vel  ])ra2sentent  praadicto  capitulo  Beverlacensi,  quae 
ab  eodem  capitulo  admittantur  et  inducantur  in 
eandem.  Et  similiter  custos  confratres  et  communi- 
tas  pra3dicti  infra  mensem  proxime  sequentem 
praedictos  tres  menses  per  necgligentiam  ipsius 
Johannis  haeredum  vel  assignatorum  suoruin  in 
prasmissis,  ydoneas  personas,  ut  prsedictum  est,  nomi¬ 
nent  vel  praesentent  ad  cantariam  praedictam  capitulo 
Beverlacensi  antedicto,  quae  ab  eodem  capitulo  admit¬ 
tantur  et  inducantur  vicibus  suis,  ut  praedictum  est. 

Et  propter  necgligentiam  praedictorum  custodis 
eonfratrum  et  communitatis  praedictam  conferat 
archiepiscopus  vel  capitulum  Eboracense  mense  suo 
proximo  extunc  sequente  nt  praedictum  est. 

Et  sic  praefatis  Johanni  haeredibus  et  assignatis 
*  MS  torn  liere. 


On  their  default,  the 
Archbishop  of  York, 
or  Chapter  of  York, 
seda  vacante,  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  fit  person  of  the 
founder’s  kin,  or  of 
the  Guild,  within  a 
month. 


On  default  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  the  Founder’s 
heirs  to  present,  and 
so  the  turn  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  go  round  in 
order  da  caj)o. 
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IE  Cha]itcr  fail  to 
ailmit,  the  chaplain 
nevertheless  to  ]iay 
him  aiul  he  to  do  his 
duty. 


In  vacancy  of  the 
Chantry,  the  Cduiptcr 
ti.)  have  the  duty  done 
hy  a  deputy  at  pro¬ 
portionate  pay. 


Chapter  to  keep  an 
anniversary  at  said 
!iltar,  viz.,  on  Friday, 
the  morrow  of 
Corpus  Christi  day, 
I'laceho  and  Jfirige 
with  nine  lessons  and 
nmsic. 


Next  day  Mass  for  the 
dead  with  nmsic  by 
t  he  Chantry  Priest  and 
bretliren  of  the  Guild 
and  others  who  wish  to 
come  ;  lOil.  to  each 
jn-aying,  12d.  to  other 
four  sacrists,  for  ring¬ 
ing  bolls,  iSd. 


[1894 

suis  ciistudi  coiifratriLiis  ct  communitati,  Arclii- 
cpiscopo  ct  capitulo  Eboracensi  jti’afclictis  competat 
ct  redeat  jus  noniiiiatiouis,  ])ra3sentatioiiis,  et  colla- 
tioiiis,  per  Imjusmodi  necgligciitias^  vicibus  suis,  ut 
pratdictuiu  est,  impcrpetuuiu. 

Si  vero  pncdictuin  eapituluin  Beverlaceuse  luijus- 
luodi  uoiuinatos  ct  jtrtcseutatos  ad  prscdictam  can- 
tariaiii  admitterc,  et  iu  eaudcni  inducere  noluerint 
in  forma  pncdicta,  nichilomiuus  iiujusniodi  nominatis 
vel  [)rmseutatis  ipsam  aunuam  peiisiouem  sex  marcas 
:i  tempore  iiominatiouis  vel  praescutationis  prtcdic- 
(arum  termiuis  pnenotatis  solvere,  et  alia  necessaria 
|)ro  Cautaria  })rmtlicta  faeienda,  ut  prasdictum  est,  ’ 
iiiveuire  tencatur:  et  ipsi  sic  uomiuati  vel  prteseutati 
i|)sam  Caiitariam  perficiaut,  et  juramentum,  ut  ’ 
suj)erius  dictum  est,  prmstare  teueautur,  cum  ])er 
capitulum  Beverlaceuse  antcdictum  congrue  fueriiit  ’ 
requisiti. 

Et  ])ra3dictum  capitidum  Beverlaceuse  prmdictam 
Cautaritim  fieri  faciet  iu  liujusmodi  vacationibus, 
cum  accideriut,  de  ])eiisione  sex  marcarum  prmclic- 
tarum,  ju.xta  ratum  temporis  vacationis  et  quantitatis 
pensionis  praidictarum  sex  marcarum,  quousque 
cautaria  prtedicta  plena  fuerit;  ita  quod  non  cesset 
rationc  vacationum  })r:cdictarum. 

Capitulum  etiam  Beverlaceuse  antedictum  anni- 
versarium  pro  animabus  sipiradictis  ad  altare  prai- 
dictnm,  vel  ad  alium  locum  competentem  in  ecclesia 
Bevcrlacensi  praidicta,  tempore  oportuno,  scilicet,  die 
Veneris  in  crastino  Corjioris  Cliristi,  Placebo  ct 
Dirige  cum  novem  lectionibus  et  nota  ;  et  die  Sabbati 
proxima  sequente,  missam  pro  defunctis  similiter  cum 
nota,  per  ijisum  Capellanum  jirmdictam  Cantariam 
liabentem,  et  ])resbiteros  de  Glilda  corporis  Christi 
prmdicta,  et  alios  qui  tunc  ibidem  interesse  et  orare 
voluerint  pro  eisdem  et  fieri  faciet : 

Quibus  tunc  ibidem  sic  existentibus  et  orantibus 
quadraginta  denarios,  et  aliis  pauperibus  maxime 
indigentibus  duodecim  denarios,  ac  sacristis  ecclesiae 
priedicta3  pro  pulsatione  campanarum  in  liujusmodi 
anniversario  faciendo,  ut  moris  est,  octo  denarios, 
per  manus  Ciistodum  Eabricm  pricdictaa,  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerint,  juxta  rationabilem  discretionem 
ipsoriim  custodum  Eabricm  et  capellani  dictum 
cantariam  habentis  qui  pro  tempoi’e  fuerint,  idem 
capitulum  distribiiat.  Si  vero  capellani  et  alii  prae-  i 
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(licti  onera  priedicta  in  hujusmodi  aiiniversario 
facieudo  supportare  noluerint,  tunc  pro  tempore  quo 
anniversarium  pr^dictum  fieri  non  contigerit  in 
forma  prsedicta,  praadicti  solidi  argentei  fratribus 
Hospitalis  sancti  Nicholai,  et  aliis  pauperibus  in 
Beverlaco,  juxta  discretiones  praadictas  erogentui’. 

Ac  etiam  capitulum  Beverlacense  messuagia  praa- 
dicta  sustentare  et  reficere  teneatur  imperpetuum. 

Si  vero  in  defectu  ipsius  capituli  Beverlacensis 
cantaria  vel  onera  supradicta  defecerint  vel,  sub- 
tracta  fuerint,  per  unum  mensem,  tunc  bene  liceat 
eidem  Johanni  hseredibus  vel  assignatis  suis,  statim, 
vel  infra  annum  proximum  sequentem,  messuagia 
priedicta  seisire,  et  ea  retinere,  quousque  de  bujus- 
modi  subtracts  plenarie  fuerit  satisfactum.  Si  vero 
idem  Johannes  vel  ha5redes  sui  seu  assignati  sui 
infra  tempus  prsedictum  non  sesieriiit  messuagia 
prsedicta,  tunc  bene  liceat  communitati  villae  prae- 
dictse  eadem  messuagia  seisire,  et  ea  retinere,  quous- 
(jiie  de  hujusmodi  subtractis  plenarie  fuerint  satis- 
tactum,  ut  prsedictum  est. 

Et  dictus  Johannes  et  hseredes  sui  prsedicta  mes¬ 
suagia  cum  suis  pertinentiis  prsedicto  capitulo  Bever- 
lacensi  et  successoribus  suis  contra  omnes  eentes 

O 

warantizabunt  et  defendent. 

Et  prsedictum  Csipitulum  Beverlacense  et  [succejs- 
sores  sui  prse [dicta  .  .  .  •  ]*  anniversarium  et 

onera  subportabunt  et  sustenLsibunt  in  forma  prsedicta 
imperpetuum. 

Concordatum  est  etiam  inter  partes  prsedictas  quod, 
si  quid  fuerit  necessarium  addendi  et  declarendi,  pro 
jure  ipsorum  capituli  Beverlacensis  et  Johannis  vel 
hseredum  suorum  vel  alterius  eorumdem  exjirimendo, 
durante  vita  ipsius  Jonhannis  tunc  unaquaque  pars 
ad  hoc  bona  fide  teneatur. 

In  quorum  omnium  et  singulorum  fidem  et 
testimonium  prsemissorum  parti  hujus  cartm  qua- 
tripartitse  penes  prsedictum  capitulum  et  successores 
suos  resident!,  sigilla  prsedictorum  Johannis,  custodis 
et  confratrum  de  Gilda  prsedicta,  et  communitatis 
prEedictse  sunt  appensa ;  alteri  vero  parti  penes 
praedictum  Johannem  et  hscredes  suos  remanenti 
sigilla  prsedictorum  capituli  Beverlacensis,  custodis 
et  confratrum  Gildae  praedictse,  et  Communitatis  prae- 
dictse  sunt  appensa  ;  tertiae  vero  parti  penes  praedictos 


llo 

If  anniversary  not 
performed  the  said 
silver  shillings  to  go 
to  poor  of  St.  N icholas’ 
Hospital. 


Power  of  entry  and 
distraint  if  chantry, 
etc.,  not  kept  for  a 
month,  first  for  a  year 
to  the  founder  and  his 
heirs,  then  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  town. 


Warranty  of  title. 


Covenant  by  Chapter 
to  maintain  the  Chan¬ 
try,  etc. 


Power  to  founder  to 
add  any  necessary 
directions  during  his 
life. 


Witness  clause. 


*  MS.  torn  here. 
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custodem  et  coiifnitres  Gildic  pr^dictai  commoranti, 
sigilla  praidictornm  capituli,  Johaniiis,  et  communi- 
tatis  pnedictai  sunt  ap)icnsa  :  Quartai  vero  parti  penes 
Cominunitatein  pra'.dictam  existenti,  priedictorum 
capituli  Beverlacensis,  Joliannis  et  custodem  et  con- 
tratruiu  Clilda;  praidictm  sunt  appensa  sigilla. 

Mils  tcstibus  luagistris  Rogero  de  Nassington, 
Antonio  de  Goldesbnrgh,  et  lioberto  de  Beverlaco 
Uoininis  Ricardo  de  Otringbam  et  Alano  de  Wayne- 
tlete,  ecclcsia^  Beverlacensis  canonicis;  Domino  Hen¬ 
rico  Basset,  cancellario,  Magistro  Radnlplio  Walays, 
jiracentore,  et  Roberto  de  Scbirbnrne,  sacrista 
ejnsdem  ecclesiie  Beverlacensis ;  Magistro  Willelmo 
de  Scorbnrgli  ejnsdem  capituli  Beverlacensis  can- 
sarnm  tunc  anditore,  Thoma  de  Ryse,  Tlioma  Frost, 
Tlioma  Hnmbercolt,  Jolianne  del  Clay,  domino 
Jolianne  de  Wilton,  capellanis  ;  Tlioma  de  Wilton 
clerico,  et  aliis. 

Datis  apnd  Beverlacnm  in  domo  capitnlari  ecclesia3 
Beati  Joliannis  praidicti  in  Au'gitia  Nativitatis  Sancti 
Joliannis  Bajitistce ;  Anno  Domini  millesimo  tres- 
centesimo  quinqnagesimo  seenndo  ;  regni  vero  Regis 
Edwardi  tertii  post  conqnestnm  anglim  vicesiino 
sexto,  regni  antem  ejnsdem  Regis  FrancicU  tertio 
deciino. 

Endorsed 

Commnnitati  Beverlacensi 

Jo.  DE  Wilton. 

Endorsed  in  later  [Henry  VIII.]  liand:  “  Con- 
cerninge  a  bouse  and  sliopf  in  Highgaite.” 

Endorsed  on  lower  fold  in  ITtli  century  hand  : 
“  No.  14.  Anno  1352.  A  Grant  to  the 
Minster  of  three  Messuages  and  fower 
shojqis  in  High  Street,  and  fower  shopps 
in  Fishmarhet-Moregate.” 

The  following  are  the  Foundation  Ordinances*  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild,  of  Beverley,  circa  1330  : 

“  Copia  Gildte  Corporis  Christi  in  villa  de  Beverlaco. 

In  Dio  nomine  Amen.  Ad  honorem  et  laudem  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  filii  Dei,  et  beatissimac  Virginis  Mariai, 

*  Public  liccord  Office  ;  Clianccry  Guild  Ccrtifir.ntes,  No.  -II5. 
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'Witnesses. 

5  canons, 
li  officers. 
W'’illiamof  Scor- 
borough,  auditor 
causarum. 


;>  chaplains. 

Tlioinas  do  Wilton, 
clerk. 


Dated  in  the  Chapter 
House. 
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matris  suae,  et  totius  euriie  eaelestis,  et  priecipue  ad  exaltationem 
solempnitatis  et  servitii  cle  Corpore  Christi,  jam  de  novo  per 
prascepta  et  institutiones  sanctorum  patrum  nostrorum  Domi- 
norum  Urbani  iiij  et  Johannis  xxij,  Paparum  in  ecclesia  uni¬ 
versal!,  constitutorum,  quae  sollempnitas  et  servitium  solis 
presbiteris  conveniunt,  Jam  nonnulli  presbiteri  infrascripti 
ob  devotionem  quam  habent  versus  sollempnitatem  prsedictain, 
quasdam  ordinationes  et  elemosinarum  lai’gitiones  temporibus 
perpetuis  duraturas,  de  communi  consensu  eorumdem  inierunt, 
ut  sollempnitas  et  servitium  praedicta  et  uberius  et  melius 
sustentari  possint  in  futurum,  quo  elemosinarum  largitionibus 
et  eorum  presbiterorum  et  aliorum  laboribus  fulciantur  in 
eventu. 

In  primis,  ordinaverunt  quod  una  sit  fraternitas  omnium  et 
siiigulorum  presbiterorum  prsedictorum  et  aliorum  ad  dictum 
soleinpnitatem  Corporis  Christi  sustentandam  et  imperpetuum 
supportandam. 

Item,  quod  singulis  annis  imperpetuum  feria  quinta  post 
festum  Sanctae  Trinitatis,  quando  fit  processio  in  honorem 
Corporis  Christi,  quilibet  frater  capellanus  infra  Beverlacurn 
moram  faciens,  et  tunc  temporis  ibidem  existens,  in  albis  cum 
stola  et  fanone  incedant  in  processionem  propter  honorem  et 
reverentiam  Corporis  Christi,  cum  ceteris  tratribus  literatis  et 
laicis. 

Item,  quod  unus  Prior,  sindicus,  aut  administrator,  capellanus, 
de  bonis  eis  collatis  intuitu  curitatis  et  elemosinarum  causa 
administrationem  habeat  omnium  praemissorum,  cum  vj  sociis 
fraternitatis  prasdictae,  qui  de  bonis  prasdictis  per  unum  annum 
se  intromittant,  et  in  fine  cujuslibet  anni  ratiocinia  reddant 
fraternitati  praedicte,  vel  illis  de  fraternitate  prmdicta  quibus 
committere  velint  officium  prsedictum. 

Item,  quod  nullus  recipiatur  in  confraternitate  praedicta  nisi 
capellani,  vel  aliaa  personae  honestae  conversationis  et  honesti 
artificii,  et  hos ,  sine  conventione  aliquali  in  certo  facienda,  nisi 
aliquid  gratis  et  intuitu  caritatis  de  suo  elemosinaliter  conferre 
voluerint. 

Item,  quod  quilibet  frater  capellanus  singulis  diebus  in  missis 
suis  cum  ipse  celebrare  contigerit,  pro  confratribus  suis  omnibus 
vivis  et  defunctis  mentionem  faciat  et  specialiter  oret :  et  quod 
alii  literati  et  laici  de  confraternitate,  post  elevationem  Corporis 
Christi,  cum  ipsis  ibidem  esse  contigerit,  vel  alibi,  singulis 
diebus  pro  confratribus  suis  quinquies  Paternoster,  vel  ter  cum 
salutatione  Beatae  Virginis  dicant  attente. 

Item,  si  quis  paupertatem  inciderit,  et  nichil  habeat  per  se, 
nec  per  suos,  unde  poterit  sustentari,  proposita  petitione  sua  ad 
Priorem  et  confratres  pracdictos,  juxta  eorum  consensu[m]  et 
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eonsiderationcm  invcniatnr  de  elomosina  confratrum,  ut  vivere 
possit,  ])rout  melius  vidcblt,ur  expodire. 

Item,  si  rpus  frater  capcllanus  fuerit  sine  servitio,  rpiod  quilibet 
eoufrater  servitium  sibi  procuret,  vel  aliter  pro  posse  suo,  prout 
ill  frateruitato  ])ra.“dicta  bonus  expediens  et  utilis  in  commitiva 
prmdicta  fuerit,  iiivciiiatur. 

Item,  si  diseensio  exorta  fuerit  inter  aliquos  de  confratribus 
praidictis,  quod  quilibet  eonfrater  imponat  partes  suas  de  pace  et 
amore  inter  eos  reformandis,  meliori  modo  quo  poterit,  sine 
prmjndicio  alicujus  vel  aliquorum  in  bac  parte. 

Item,  quod  si  quis  fratrum  viam  universse  carnis  ingressus 
fuei’it  in  lleverlaco,  quod  omnes  confratres  in  Beverlaco  existentes 
ad  ejus  exequias  intersint  cum  vieario  vel  ejus  capellano,  qui 
curam  babeat,  vel  per  se  si  licentiati  fuerint,  nisi  causa  rationabili 
impediantur,  ([uomiuus  adesse  })oterint:  et  quod  corpus  dicti 
defuncti  baiuletur  ad  ecclesiam  per  confratres  ordinis  ejusdem ; 
et  quod  nullus  alius  permittatur  illud  portare,  nisi  causa  con- 
sanguiuitatis,  reverentim,  vel  necessitatis. 

Item,  si  dictus  defunctus  nicliil  babuit  unde  sepeliri  poterit, 
rpiod  sibi  necessaria  inveniantur  per  confraternitatem  prsedictam, 
juxta  dispositlonem  prioris  et  confraternitatis  ejusdem. 

Item,  si  quis  fratrum  alibi  moriatur  quam  in  villa  Beverlaci, 
et  notitia  mortis  sum  ad  prmdictum  prlorem  et  confratres  deveniat, 
turn  prior  prmdictus  et  confratres  statuant  certum  diem  et 
locum,  et  exerpiias  pro  eo  faciant,  tanquam  pro  confratribus  suis 
prmdictis. 

Item,  si  quis  confratrum  prmdictorum,  cnjnscumque  sit  status 

seu  conditionis  * . saverit  post  trinas 

ammonitiones  eidem  per  prmdictum  Priorem  factas  a  confrater- 

nitate  prmdicta,  eo  ipso  sit  privatus . 

confratribus  consequi  imjiosterum  poterit  nberiorem. 

Qum  quidem  fraternitas  babe . in  monas- 

terio  Beverlaci  jiro  eadem  fraternitate  et  benefactoribus  suis. 

Item,  dicunt  r^uod  babeant  in  manibus  bona . 

vjs  iiij'^i  et  non  plura. 

liobertus  de  Garton  est  attornatus.” 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Cumberland,  read  tbe  following  report  on  two  Homan 
inscri})tions  found  at  Carlisle  : 

“  I  have  tbe  bonour  to  report  tbe  discovery  at  Carlisle  of 
anotbor  Homan  inscribed  stone  in  tbe  well-known  Homan 
cemetery  on  tbe  London  Hoad  at  that  city,  and  near  to  tbe 
site  -wbere  tbe  gravestone  of  Flavius  Antigonus  Papias  was 


There  is  a  hole  in  the  MS.  where  the  blanks  occur, 
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found  in  December,  1892.*  The  new  find  is  the  top  of  a  much 
larger  slab,  and  shows  four  lines  of  inscription,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  legible,  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  only  a 
letter  or  two  can  be  made  out. 


DEO  MAR.TIOGELO  ET 


NVMINIIMA.EXWDRWG 


Oceltis  is  an  unknown  epithet  for  hlars,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
slab  measures  4  feet  6^  inches,  17  inches  at  greatest  depth. 
The  word  alexandri  has  been  purposely  erased,  and  so  has  the 
third  line. 

I  have  also  to  report  the  bringing  to  light  of  a  Koman  inscrijv 
tion  discovered  long  ago  at  Carlisle,  and  hitherto  unrecorded. 
It  is  the  fragment  of  a  circular  disc  about  8  inches  in  diameter, 
the  base  of  a  statuette  of  which  one  foot  alone  remains,  clad  in  a 
cliaracteristic  Roman  sandal:  on  the  edo[e  of  the  disc  is  a  fran:- 
mcntary  inscription  in  two  lines  : 


DEO  -  CAVII  -  I 
ARCTIIETVS 


The  steps  are  equilateral  triangles  with  their  bases  parallel  to  and 
nearest  the  bottom  of  the  disc,  the  line  of  fracture  runs  through 
the  top  of  the  end  of  the  first  line,  thus  I  i  -  i,  but  the  reading 
is  clearly  I  I  -  I,  and  not  I  M. 

Both  these  stones  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle.” 

F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  notes  on  the  two  Roman  inscriptions  found  at  Carlisle 
and  on  a  third  in  the  Cardiff  hluseum  : 

“  1.  Chancellor  Ferguson  has  lately  sent  me  photographs  and 
squeezes  of  two  fragmentary  inscriptions  recently  found  in 
Carlisle.t  The  first,  a  largish  block,  54  inches  long  by  17  high, 
was  found  during  some  building  operations  on  the  London  Road, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  tombstone  of  Flavius  Antigonus 
Papias  was  found  last  year,J  and  has  been  presented  by  the 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xiv.  2G1 — 267.  For  the  cemetery  see  Transactions  of 
the  Cuniberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archacoloqical  Society, 
xii.  365-374. 

t  Since  first  writing  these  notes  I  have  examined  both  at  Carlisle, 

j  Pruc,  xiv.  262-7, 
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finder,  Mr.  Diidson,  to  the  new  museum  at  Tiillie  House.  The 
lettering,  in  the  first  two  linos  inches  high,  is  shown  in 
the  plate. 

At  the  end  of  line  3  I  thought  to  see  STR  on  the  sf|ueezee,  but 
the  letters  are  not  clear  on  the  actual  stone.  The  general  form  of 
the  inscription,  no  doubt,  resembled  that  of  a  stone  found  at  the 
neighbouring  fort  at  Plumpton  AVall,*  which  reads  :  Deahus 
medribus  tramarinis  et  7i{u7nini)  imp{e7'ato7'is)  Alexandri  ' 
Aii(j{'7tsti)  et  lul{ure)  Mamineae  matr[is)  Aug{usli)  7](ostri)  et  \ 
castroi'iim  toti[ijue^  domui  divinw  erected  by  some  \_vexiir\atio  \ 

of  soldiers.  So  on  our  now  stone  wo  may  read  JJeo  Marti  \ 

Ocelo  \et  nnmini  iinp{erato7dv)  Alexeuidri  Aap[nsti)  et  Iul\_(iae) 
j\[a7nmeae  matr.  cashvrnin,  etc.  totique^  dom\qiii  divinae ,  hni  \t 
is  impossil)le  to  be  certain  whether  the  supposed  STR  at  the  end 
of  line  3  belonged  to  iiostri  or  to  castroriim.  As  is  often  the 

case,  the  names  of  Alexander  and  his  mother  were  erased  after  | 

their  deaths. 

The  god  Mars  Ocelus  appears  to  be  unknown,  but  Ocelum  as  j 

a  place  name  is  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  ; 

Ifi-itain,  in  S])ain  twice,  in  the  Alps,|  and  a  probably  cognate  ! 

form  may  be  found  in  Tunnocelnm,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fort  | 

mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Hignitatum  {Occ.  xL),  which  is  to  be 
located  either  near  the  western  end  of  the  wall,  or,  as  I  should 
])refer,  further  south  in  Cumberland. J  What  Ocelus  means  I  ' 

cannot  conjecture  or  get  any  one  else  to  conjecture.  I  will  only 
say  that  it  need  not  bear  a  meaning  which  would  suit  the  Roman 
God  of  War.  When  the  natives  of  the  provinces  identified 
their  local  gods  with  those  of  Italy,  they  did  not  always  strictly 
consider  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  Thus  Apollo  Mapomrs 
seems  to  have  been  a  child  ;  the  Celtic  Silvanus  is  wholly 
unlike  the  Latin  ;  the  Mars  Thingsus  of  Housesteads  seems  to 
have  been  a  protective  deity,  and  even  Jupiter  appears  with  a 
wheel  and  other  unclassical  emblems. § 

2.  The  second  inscription  consists  of  part  of  two  lines  round 
the  base  of  a  statuette,  of  which  only  the  foot  remains.  It  was 
found  in  English  Sti’eet,  Carlisle,  and  is  now  in  Tullie  House. 

The  first  line  may  possibly  be  Tho  Cauii,  followed  by  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  dedicator's  name,  say  Julius.  The  god 

*  C.  vii.  319.  Lainilarhim,  No.  797. 
t  Ptolemy  ii.  3,  4,  ii.  5,  7,  ii.  (i,  22,  and  C.I.L.  v.  810. 

■j;  As  I  liare  said  elsewhere,  1  doubt  if  the  names  in  the  Notitia  (l.c.)  which 
follow  after  Amboglamia  are  the  n.ames  of  the  stations  on  the  wall  west  from 
Eirdosw’ald.  Certainly  this  Tunnocelnm  seems  not  to  have  been  fcr  lincam 
T((IU.  The  sequence  of  names  in  the  list  is  Aballaba,  Congavata,  Axelodununi, 
Gabrosentnrn,  Glannibanta,  Alioiie,  Bremetcnacum:  Aballaba,  and  Axelodunum 
ww'c  at  Maryport  and  Papeastle,  Eremetenacum  was  at  Kibchester,  and 
Tunnocelnm  would  naturally  be  one  of  the  not  few  intervening  forts. 

§  llirschfcld,  Wesidcutscltc  Ztiitschrift,\u\.  137. 
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'Sautes  is  mentioned  on  inscriptions  found  at  Rome,  in  Germany, 
nd  elsewhere,  and  appears  to  be  Mithras.  The  second  line  is 


J  more  difficult.  Professor  Zangemeister,  to  whom  I  have  sub- 
J  mitted  the  inscription,  suggests  arch(itecfus)  l(a)etus  [libens  solvit 
or  the  like.  In  that  case  the  h  of  arch  and  the  I  of  letus  would 
have  been  cut  imperfectly  and  painted  over,  as  was  often  the 
case,  and  e  would  stand  for  ae. 

3.  The  third  inscription  was  shown  me  lately  in  the  Public 
I  Museum  of  Cardiff  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A.,  the  curator. 
I  It  had  been  brought  there  in  1893  (while  Mr.  Storrie  was 
curator),  having  been  previously  in  the  garden  of  Archdeacon 
Griffiths  at  Neath  ;  before  that  it  stood  beside  the  Roman  road 
to  Caerleon  on  the  mountain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Neath.  I  am  indebted  for  information,  a  tracing,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  Mr.  Ward  and  also  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Storrie.  The  stone,  a  piece  of  the  ordinary  mill-stone  grit 
common  round  Neath,  is  33  inches  high,  and  5  to  7  inches 
broad,  a,nd  is  inscribed  with  lettering  similar  to  that  on  many 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  century  inscriptions  in  Wales.  It  is 
broken  on  the  left  after  the  second  line,  and  reads, 

imj) 

CES 

DIO 

fLETI 

flNO 

aVG 

that  is,  it  is  a  milestone  erected  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
roughly  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  There  are  in  S. 
Wales  several  of  such  stones,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
the  third  and  the  earlv  part  of  the  fourth  centuries.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  there  is  now  at  Nottage  Court  a  stone  inscribed  on  three 
sides,  which  appears  to  have  done  duty  as  a  milestone  for 
three  emperors,  Gordian,  Diocletian  himself,  and  a  third  wliQse 
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name  is  illegil)le.*  The  only  cloul)t  as  to  the  reading  is  at  tlie 
beginning  and  end.  I  think  the  first  line  contains  the  remains 
of  Mi>  (for  imp),  but  tlie  strokes  are  not  very  edear.  In  the 
last  lino  the  v  of  AVG  has  been  looped  so  far  round  as  to  resemble 
an  o.  1  do  not  think  that  there  were  letters  below.” 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent, 
read  the  following  notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  remains  discovered  in 
King’s  Field,  Favershani : 

“  After  twenty  years  of  unparalleled  productiveness  the  King’s 
Field  at  Faversham  has  at  length  yielded  the  last  of  its  rich 
contents,  which  through  the  kindness  of  W.  E.  Eigden,  Esq.,  I 
now  h.ave  the  honour  to  lay  before  you.  As  in  former  discoveries 
I'rom  this  locality,  no  ])articulars  have  been  noted  with  regard  to 
the  di.s])o.sition  of  the  olyects  in  the  various  graves.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  oidy  enabled  to  describe  them  and  record  their  discovery. 
They  consist  of  the  following  : 

Bronze  circular  brooch,  of  the  type  shown  in  Inventovium 
SepnlchraJe,  pi.  ii.  fig.  2  ;  the  settings  of  the  central  and  four 
surrounding  circular  bosses  are  missing ;  diameter,  2  inches. 

A  similar  exam])le,  but  of  bronze  gilt;  diameter,  1^  inch. 

Circnlar  brooch  of  bx’onze  gilt ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bo.ss  set  with 
a  garnet,  round  the  boss  are  four  wedge-shaped  sockets  with 
garnets,  the  design  resembling  a  Maltese  cross,  between  the 
sockets  is  a  zigzag  and  'id  ornament;  diameter,  lb  inch. 

A  similar  example  ;  diameter,  1|  inch. 

Circular  brooch  of  bronze  gilt,  of  the  tyjxe  shown  in  Inventorium 
Sepulchrale,  ])\.  W.  ^\g.  8,  circular  bosses  empty;  diameter,  If 
inch. 

A  similar  exam])le,  with  garnet  in  central  boss,  but  Avith 
double-looped  ornament  between  the  sockets,  as  ujxon  the  fibula 
shoAvn  in  Archaeologia  Cemtiana,  vol.  vi.  pi.  vi.  fig.  7  ;  diameter. 
If  inch. 

A  similar  example  Avith  zigzag  and  ornament ;  diameter, 
Ij  inch. 

Circular  brooch  of  bronze  gilt,  central  boss  set  Avitli  a  gaimet, 
around  the  boss  six  sockets  Avith  garnets ;  diameter.  If  inch. 

Circular  brooch  of  bronze,  in  the  centre  is  a  gold  star-like 
ornament  set  Avith  garnets,  between  each  of  the  three  points  of 
the  star  is  a  circular  socket,  one  being  set  Avith  blue  paste,  the 
two  others  are  empty ;  around  the  gold  centre  piece  are  minute 
circles  in  filigree  ;  diameter.  If  inch. 

*  There  is  a  story  that  this  partienhar  stone  Avas  brought  as  ballast  from 
Nantes,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  the  Aberavon  provenance  the  true  one.  The 
stone  has  been  published  C.I.L.  vii.  115‘J  (cf.  Eph.  vii.  1098),  and  Westwood, 
Lapul.  Walliac,  p.  42. 
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I  Circular  brooch,  a  disk  of  gold  covered  with  circles  and 
feemicireles  in  filigree,  in  the  centre  of  the  disk  is  a  circular 
socket  set  with  a  garnet,  around  the  socket  are  three  trefoiled 
cusps  filled  with  garnets,  the  cusps  being  further  embellished 
with  round  sockets,  which  are  empty,  at  their  heads.  Between 
the  cusps  are  hammer-headed  sockets  set  with  garnets.  The 
whole  disk  is  enclosed  in  a  band  of  bronze;  diameter, 
inch. 

Circular  brooch  of  bronze,  set  with  garnets  ;  much  decayed  ; 
diameter,  1|  inch. 

Circular  brooch  of  very  fine  design,  covered  with  inteidaced 
scroll-work,  disposed  around  five  triangular-shaped  garnets  and 
a  central  boss  which  was  originally  set  with  a  stone.  This 
specimen  is  in  three  fragments  ;  diameter,  2g-  inches. 

Pendant  of  fine  gold  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  circular 
disc  is  covered  with  small  circles  in  filigree.  In  the  centre  is  a 
circular  socket  set  with  garnets,  from  which  spring  four  triangles 
also  set  with  garnets,  between  each  of  the  triangles  is  a  circular 
socket,  now  empty;  diameter,  1^  inch. 

Circular  pendant  of  gold,  ornamented  with  cross-hatched  im¬ 
pressions  made  with  a  punch  ;  the  centre  has  been  punched  from 
the  back  with  a  round-tipped  tool  producing  a  small  boss  on  the 
front  of  the  pendant ;  diameter,  barely  1  inch. 

Circular  bracteate  of  gold,  decorated  with  intertwined  mythi¬ 
cal  creatures  ;  around  the  margin  are  punched  pellets ;  diameter, 

inch. 

Pair  of  bronze,  saucer-shaped  brooches,  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  a  slight  variation  of  the  type  given  in  Akerman’s 
Pagan  Saxondom,  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  1.  Brooches  of  this  shape 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  are  of  the  highest  rarity  in 
Kent,  a  pair  only  having  been  found  before,  namely,  at  Horton 
Kirby,  near  Hartford,  which  are  now  in  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society’s  collection. 

Buckle-plate  of  elegant  design,  in  bronze  gilt,  inlaid  with 
bands  of  gold  filigree  divided  by  settings  of  garnet.  At  the 
base  of  the  plate  are  four  silver-headed  rivets,  by  which  it  was 
fastened  to  a  belt.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  a  jewel, 
now  missing.  Length,  1|  inches  ;  width,  f  inch.  Cf.  Pagan 
Saxondom,  pi.  xxix.  fig.  2. 

Buckle  of  bronze,  the  base  of  the  tongue  set  with  a  garnet. 

Portions  of  buckles  (8  pieces). 

Stud  of  bronze. 

Ear-ring  of  silver  wire. 

Ear-ring  of  gold  wire. 

Minute  milled  ring  of  gold. 
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Armlet  of  bronze  ;  diameter,  24  indies. 

King  of  bronze  ;  diameter,  Ij  indi. 

Goblet  of  amber  glass,  the  body  covered  with  a  network 
of  stout  threads  of  glass  similar  to  one  from  the  same  locality 
exhibited  by  me  last  year  :  *  height,  4  inches. 

Pair  of  mammiform  goblets  of  olive  green  glass  ;  height,  I 
3  inches  ;  diameter,  3J  inches,  4  inches.  j 

Cup  of  olive  green  glass  ;  height,  2^  inches.  .  ; 

Cnp  of  amber  glass  ;  height,  1 J  inch.  | 

Drinking  cup  of  dark  amber  glass  of  uncommon  form.  The 
body  of  the  vessel  is  ornamented  ivith  plain  and  wavy  strips  of 
glass  alternately  arranged  an  inch  apart,  and  running  Amrtically 
up  the  cuj)  to  a  length  of  inches,  then  finished  off  with 
a  ivavy  band  round  it.  Above,  a  thin  thread  of  glass  is  woiind 
six  times  round  the  neck.  Height,  inches;  diameter  of  ^ 
neck,  2  inches;  of  body,  2-^  inches.  ; 

A  pair  of  Clips  of  the  same  size  and  type,  also  from  King’s 
Field,  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘Gibbs’  Collection  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  the  ‘  Catalogue  : 
of  the  Anticpiities  from  Faversham  forming  the  Gibbs  bequest’ 
by  ]\Ir.  Roach  Smith,  p.  xix.  Another  vessel  from  Kent  of  ^ 
similar  form  and  design,  bnt  of  green  glass,  and  with  a  more 
pointed  base,  is  shown  in  Pagan  Saxondoin,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  2. 

588  beads  of  amber,  amethystine  quartz,  clay,  clear  and 
opaque  glass,  a  substance  resembling  meerschaum,  and  two  I 
beads  of  bronze.  j 

This  wonderful  supply  of  remains  of  ancient  art  from  King’s 
Field  having  now  come  to  an  end,  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  of  ' 
you  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  publish  a  work,  copiously 
illustrated,  on  the  Avhole  of  the  discoveries.  I  am  prepared 
to  write  the  text  if  the  various  possessors  of  the  objects  will 
allow  them  to  be  engraved,  and  if  the  Council  of  the  Society 
will  consider  the  question  of  supplying  the  illustrations,  which 
must,  from  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  remains,  be  a  costly  i 
matter.”  | 

i 

F.  Parkes  Weber,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  | 
following  paper  on  Indian  eye-agates  or  eye-onyx  stones,  and  j 
a  point  of  antiquarian  interest  concerning  them  :  i 

“  Nicolo  Conti,  a  Venetian,  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  | 
fifteenth  century,  said  :  ‘  Some  regions  have  no  money,  but  use  i 
instead  stones  which  we  call  cat’s-eyes.’  t  There  is  certainly  ^ 

*  Proc.  2nd  S.  xiv.  did. 

f  The  Travels  of  Kicolo  Conti  in  the  East,  edited  with  other  accounts  hy 
K.  II.  Major,  in  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Hakluyt  Society,  1857 
p.  30. 
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iothing  improbable  in  this  statement,  and  indeed  we  have  evi- 
lence  to  show  that  ornamental  stones  have  in  various  countries 
md  at  different  times  served  as  a  monetary  currency.  If  Nicolo 
jjonti  was  right,  then  one  might  expect  to  find  a  considerable 
lumber  of  these  stones  still  in  existence,  roughly  cut  and 
jiolished  after  the  manner  of  the  time. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  what  these  cat’s-eye  stones  really 
were.  Were  they  what  we  now  call  ‘  cat’s-eyes  ’  ?  Professor 
William  Eidgeway  evidently  takes  it  that  they  were,  for  he 
states,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  primitive  currencies:  ‘In 
medieval  times  in  parts  of  India  money  consisted  of  pieces  of 
liron  worked  into  the  form  of  large  needles,  and  in  some  parts 
i stones  which  ice  call  cat's-eyes,  and  in  others  pieces  of  gold 
I  worked  to  a  certain  weight,  were  used  for  moneys,  as  we  are 
told  by  Nicolo  Conti,  who  travelled  in  India  in  the  fifteenth 
century.’* 

Professor  Ridgeway  does  not,  however,  state  whether  he 
thinks  that  the  precious  (chrysoberyl)  cats’-eye,  also  called 
cymophane,  is  referred  to,  or  the  common  (quartz)  cat’s-eye. 
The  brown  African  cat’s-eye  or  ‘  crocidolite  ’  may  be  left  out 
of  the  question.  Surely  the  precious  cat’s-eye  (if  known  at 
all  in  Conti’s  days)  must  have  been  too  precious  to  have  formed 
any  efficient  substitute  for  ordinary  metallic  currency,  and 
even  the  quartz  cat’s-eye  was,  in  those  days,  extremely  valu¬ 
able.!  If  the  latter  sort  of  cat’s-eye  was  meant,  those 
travellers  who  pay  attention  to  such  things  ought  to  have  seen 
specimens  of  this  stone,  somewhat  roughly  cut  and  polished  and 
fairly  often  met  with,  as  one  would  expect,  had  they  really 
formed  part  of  a  monetary  currency  of  some  centuries  back. 
I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  such  specimens,  and  venture 
therefore  to  suggest  that  Nicolo  Conti  may  have  referred  to 
neither  of  these  stones  now  called  ^  cat’s-eyes,’  but  to  those  now 
known  as  ‘  Indian  eye-stones.’  These  stones  may  easily  be 
obtained  in  England,  for  very  many  have  been  brought  over 
from  India.  The  uniformity  of  their  appearance  suggests  that 
they  were  not  merely  cut  as  specimens  of  pretty  agates  for 
exportation  (India  is  celebrated  for  its  exportation  of  polished 
agates  to  all  countries),  but  that  at  the  time  when  they  were 
made  they  served  some  other  purpose. 

The  stones  I  refer  to  are  small  pieces  of  agate  cut  en 
cahochon  to  show  the  ^  eye  ’  or  ‘  eyes,’  and  have  a  flattish 
circular  or  oval  back,  seldom  much  exceeding  a  quarter  of 


*  The  Origin  of  Metallic,  Currency  and  Weight  Standards,  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  1892,  p.  72. 

t  See  C.  W.  King,  The  Natural  History  of  Gems,  1870,  p.  320. 
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an  inch  in  tlie  longest  ineasnrement.*  They  are  very  roughly 
aiul  unevenly  cut,  and  this  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
antiquity,  which  some  of  them  probably  deservm.  In  England 
they  are  now  almost  worthless,  though  sometimes  they  may 
be  repolished  for  second-rate  jewellery.  Those  who  have  seen 
them  lying  about  in  lapidaries’  shops  must  often  have  been  | 
])uzzled  about  them,  as  to  when  and  why  they  were  cut,  and  { 
liow  the  trouble  of  cutting  and  polishing  them  could  have  been  ' 
rei>aid.  , 

One  modei’u  Indian  term  for  a  ‘  cat’s-eye  ’  is  ‘  billi  ke 
ankb,’  and  I  hear  that,  by  it,  the  same  stone  is  ordinarily 
meant  which  we  now  in  Europe  call  a  ‘  cat’s-eye.’  We  do  not 
know,  however,  if  ‘  billi  ke  ankb  ’  was  the  term  -which  Conti ' 
heard  used  on  his  travels,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not 
h)llow  that  this  then  meant  the  same  stone  -which  is  now  known  ! 
in  India  by  this  name.t  However,  Nicolo  Conti  was  an  Italian, 
and  the  most  important  question  is,  not  what  the  Indian  term 
was,  but  -what  the  term  used  by  Nicolo  Conti  in  narrating  his 
travels  meant.  I  will  then  endeavour  to  show  that  the  term 
which  Conti  most  probaldy  employed  meant,  not  what  we  now 
know  as  a  ‘  cat’s-eye,’  but  Avhat  is  now  called  an  ‘  eye-stone,’  ^  ■ 
‘  eye-onyx,’  or  more  correctly  ‘  eye-agate.’ 

When  Pliny  spoke  of  the  Beli  oculus’J  he  meant  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  C.  W.  King  Avhat  we  now  call  an  ‘  eye-agate.’ 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  exact  words  from  Mr.  King’s  i 
classical  Avritings  on  gems  :  ‘  The  Italian  name  for  OAir  cat’s-  |' 
eye  is  Pelocchio,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Beli  oculus  of 
the  Bomans  ;  but  this  descriptive  epithet  has  been  transferred  to  > 
the  cat’s-eye  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  the  Beli  oculus  (Baal’s-  ' 
eye)  having  been  merely  some  brightly-shaded  variety  of  the  ^  ' 
eye-onyx  :  “  for  in  it  a  transparent  white  belt  encloses  a  black 
])Tq)il,  having  a  golden  colour  shining  oiit  from  the  centre,  on 
account  of  its  appearance  consecrated  to  the  supreme  god  of 
Assyria.”  These  terms  make  it  certain  that  three  distinct 
colours  Avere  necessary  to  compose  the  Beli  oculus,  Avhereas  the 


*  I  have  seen  one,  liowevcr,  -ivhich  -was  shonn  me  by  Mr.  Franks,  in  tlie  i 
Eritisb  Museum,  measurin''  nearly  an  incli  in  the  longest  diameter.  I 

t  Ur.  Hoyle  (^An  A’ssaij  an  the  Antiquity  of  llmdoo  AJedicinc,  London, 
18i!7,  p.  1015)  hints  at  the  connection  of  the  terms  ‘  Beli  oculus’  and  ‘billi  ke  , 
ankb,’ as  if  ‘Beli  oculus’  (which  according  to  Mr.  King  was  an  eye-agate)  I 
were  possibly  a  l.atin  adaptation  of  the  Indian  name.  As  Sir  Plenry  Yule  and 
Ur.  Burnell  (A  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases,  i 
ISSG,  p.  i;U)  say,  this  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  though  if  not  a  coincidence  it  i 
might  point  to  the  Indian  ‘billi  ke  ankh  ’  being  the  same  stone  as  Pliny’s  j 
‘Beli  oculus,’  which  Mr.  King  thinks  Avas  an  eye-agate.  ‘Billi  ke  ankh’  ! 
may,  however,  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  European  term  ‘  cat’s-eye.’ 

t  ‘Beli  oculus  albicans  pupillain  cingit  nigram,  e  medio  aureo  fulgorc  j 
lucentem.  Haic  propter  speciem  sacratissimo  Assyriorum  Ueo  dicatur.’ — Nat,  '■ 
Uist.,  lib.  .\xxvii.  cap.  55.  ! 
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'^at’s-eye  presents  one  uniform  tint,  tire  pupil  being  formed  by 
tlie  mere  reflexion  of  light,  and  shifting  about  according  to  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface.’* * * § 

Anselm  de  Boot  t  calls  what  we  now  know  as  the  cat’s-eye  a 
pseudopalus,  though  he  says  that  it  has  been  termed  ‘  cat’s- 
(eye  ’  by  Cardanus,t  and  mentioned  by  Garcia  ab  Horto.§  De 
Boot  says  the  Beli  oculus  or  cat’s-eye  is  a  sort  of  agate,  and  so 
called  because  on  it  the  figure  of  an  eye  is  represented,  as  if  by 
art.  Again,  in  Le  Parfaict  Joaillier  ||  we  read :  ‘  Car  I’opale  est 
tres  tendre.  Ceste  pierre  precieuse  diffore  d’une  certaine  autre 
opaque,  qui  represente  1’ image  d’un  oeil  peint,  et  qui  aussi  est 
appellee  oeil  de  chat,  ou  oculus  beli,  et  en  Italieu  bell’occhio  : 
parce  qu’elle  est  une  espece  d’agathe,  ou  d’onix.’  H 

Perhaps  the  most  important  evidence  is  that  of  the  Dutch 
traveller,  J.  H.  van  Linschoten  (1563 — 1633),  who  in  his 
Itinerario  expressly  stated  that  the  stones  called  by  the 
Portuo-uese  ‘  Olhos  de  Gato  ’  are  agate,  and  of  colour 
and  fashion  like  cat’s-eyes.  His  exact  words  are  :  ‘  Daer 
zyn  oock  steenen  diemen  by  de  Portugesen  Olhos  de  Gato 
heet,  is  sod  veel  te  seggen  als  catten  ooghen  (welcke  die 
Agato  is).’  That  is  in  English  :  ‘  There  are  also  stones  called 
by  the  Portuguese  Olhos  de  Gato,  that  is  to  say,  cat’s-eyes 
(which  is  the  apate).’  The  abstract  printed  in  the  mai’gin  is : 
‘  Den  Agaet-steen,  in  Duyts  Catten  oogen  gheseyt,  comt  uyt 
Cambayen  Pegu  ende  Seylon  ’  ;  that  is  :  ‘The  Agate-stone, 
called  in  Dutch  cat’s-eye,  comes  from  Cambay,  Pegu,  and 
Ceylon.’  ** 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  1599  (p.  87)  the  passage  has  the 
marginal  heading  ‘  Achates’  and  we  read :  ‘  Lusitani  hunc 
similitudinis  ergo  Olho  de  Gato,  id  est,  Fellsoeuluni  vocant.’ 
Linschoten,  after  mentioning  that  they  are  of  colour  and 


*  Thu  Natural  History  of  Gems  or  Scmi-jirecious  Stones,  by  C.  W.  King, 
M.A.,  London,  1870,  p.  321. 

f  Anselmi  Boetii  de  Boodt  Brugensis  Bclgae  .  .  .  Gemmnrum  ct 

Lui)idum  Historia,  Hanoviaj,  probably  primed  in  1009,  p.  120,  cap.  xeix. 

X  Rioronymi  Cardani  Medici  31ediolatiensis,  de  Suhtilitate,  Norimbergac, 
1550,  p.  170,  Liber  Septimus  :  ‘  Multum  ab  hoc  pseudoopalus  degeuerat,  Can¬ 
didas  hie  est  et  nitet,  sed  non  perspicuus,  oculum  vocant  catti  sen  felis.’ 

§  Garcia  ab  Horto,  the  Lortuguese  botanist  and  physician  {Araniatvm  et 
Simplicimn  Aliquot  Mcdicaw.entornm  njmd  Indus  Nascenthm,  Historia, 
Antverpia;,  1507,  p.  201,  lib.  i.  cap.  liiii.),  notes  that  what  Cardanus  called 
‘  pseudop.alus  ’  is  the  same  stone  that  he  himself  calls  ‘  oculus  catti.’ 

II  By  Anselm  de  Boot,  annotated  by  Andre  Toll.  Lyon,  1611,  page  290,  chap, 
xxviii. 

^  Compare  with  this  also  Mnsceum  Begalis  by  Nehemiah  Grew, 

M.D.' (London,  1081),  288,  the  passage  where  an  eye-like  varietj'  of  ony.x  is 
described  as  the  Beli  oculus. 

**  See  Itinerario,  first  edition,  Amsterdam,  1690,  page  105,  8Gth  chapter ;  see 
also  the  English  translation  of  1598,  page  131,  and  the  Hakluyt  Society’s  edition 
of  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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fashion  like  eat’s-oyes,  that  they  come  from  Cambay,  but  that 
the  ))est  are  from  Ceylon  and  Pegn,  goes  on  to  say  (English 
translation  of  1598)  ;  ‘  They  are  little  brought  into  Portino'al,  - 
for  there  they  are  not  esteemed,  and  likewise  because  they  arc 
worth  more  in  India  then  in  Portingall,  for  the  Indians  esteeme 
much  of  them,  specially  the  Chinos,  and  thether  they  arc 
caryed,  better  esteemed  and  sold  there  then  any  other  stones : 
the  Indians  say  that  this  stone  hath  a  certaine  propertie  and 
vertne  to  ])reserve  and  keepe  a  man  in  the  riches  which  he  hath 
and  that  they  shall  not  lessen,  but  still  increase/  This  passage 
shows  that,  fi-om  one  side  or  the  other,  there  has  been  confusion 
between  these  stones  and  what  we  now  know  as  the  cpiartz  i 
cat’s-eye,  for  Mr.  King  {op.  cit,  p.  320)  mentions  the  same  ! 
Hindoo  belief  in  speaking  of  the  latter  stone. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  then  that,  in  spite  of  much  confusion  i 
the  terms  ‘  Belioculus,’  ‘  Bellocchio,’  ‘  oculns  felis/  ‘  oculus  ' 
catti,’  and  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  renderino-s  of 
the  last  term,  all  of  them  probably  at  one  time  meant  what  we 
now  know  as  an  ‘  eye-onyx  ’  or  ‘  eye-agate.’  What  was  the 
term  which  ( lonti  used  ? 

Kicolo  Conti  returned  to  Italy  in  1444  after  his  lono- 
travels.  He  had  been  obliged  to  abjure  the  Christian  flxith 
in  order  not  so  much  to  save  his  own  life  as  to  protect  his 
wife  and  children,  who  accompanied  him.  Pojie  Eugenius 
IV.  granted  him  absolution  on  condition  that  as  penitence 
he  would  give  a  true  account  of  his  voyages  to  the  papal 
secretary  Giov.  Eranc.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  of  Plorence.  Poggio 
wrote  them  in  Latin,  but  liamusio,  who  has  included  Conti’s 
travels  in  his  book  of  voyages  and  travels,  says  that  he 
failed  to  find  Poggio’s  original  account,  but  had  to  translate 
from  a  Portuguese  version.  Emmanuel  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
thinking  that  Conti’s  account  might  be  useful  to  Portuguese 
navigators,  had  it  printed  in  Portuguese  by  Valentine  Fer¬ 
nandez/'  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  first  edition  of 
Bamusio’s  work,  but  in  the  third  edition  f  the  passage  runs  as 
follows:  ‘  Alcune  di  quelle  regioni  non  hanno  moneta,  ma  in 
Inogo  di  esse  costnmano  pietre,  che  noi  diciamo  occhi  di  (jedteu 
In  the  Spanish  translation  of  Conti’s  travels,  jninted  at  Seville 
in  15034  corresponding  term  ‘  ojos  de  (jato  ’  is  used. 

It  appears,  then,  according  to  both  these  versions  that  the 

*  See  Michaud’s  IJ'iograpliie  Unlversclle  and  Ramnsio's  introduction. 

f  lO-iiini  rcilinnc,  ,)’■  Terza  cditlone  drlla  Navigatiuni  c,t  Viaggi  raccolto  gla 
da  JI.  (lUt.  JJattista,  IlavinsU).  Vciiet.,  1568,  folio,  p.  34-t. 

J  El  lihro  del  famoso  Murco  panlo  vcnccianu  ....  Con  otro  tradado  do 

micev  Voglo  foreutino  q  trata  do  las  mcsinas  tierras  c  yslas.  Copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  fiagc  xxxii. 
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briginal  term  used  in  Poggio’s  account  was  oculi  catti.  We 
san,  however,  refer  to  the  original  Latin  text  of  Poggio,  for  it 
lexists,  although  Ramusio  failed  to  find  it.  It  was  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Poggio’s  ‘  Lib.  de  varietate  fortunee,’’  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  this  volume,  entitled,  ‘  India 
Recognita'  (1492).  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  passage,  I  find,  runs  as  follows : 
‘  Qaedam  regiones  monetam  non  habent :  sed  pro  ea  utuntur 
lapidibus  :  quos  dicimus  catioculos.' 

The  term  therefore  used  by  Nicolo  Conti  and  Poggio  was 
almost  certainly  ‘  catti  oculus,'  by  which  term  it  may,  I  think,  be 
granted  that  Nicolo  Conti  referred  to  ‘  eye-agates,’  like  those  I 
speak  of.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  imply  that  every  specimen 
like  these,  now  existing,  served  once  as  current  money.  It  would 
be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  these  ‘  eye-stones  ’  were 
originally  valued  as  pretty  ornaments  (like  cowrie  shells  were) 
and  for  some  supposed  medicinal  or  magical  virtue,  and  that 
hence  a  general  demand  arose  for  them,  which  gave  them  a 
standard  value.  Owing  to  the  absence  or  scarcity  in  certain 
districts  of  metallic  money,  they  may  have  circulated,  like 
cowrie  shells,  as  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  for  which 
their  size  and  durability  both  suited  them.  Later  on  they  may 
have  been  entirely  superseded  in  this  respect  by  coins,  but  still 
have  retained  some  of  their  value  as  ornaments  or  ^  charms.’ 
In  this  case  the  pieces  now  existing  may  have  been  made,  some 
when  they  were  used  as  money,  but  others  may  be  of  earlier  or 
later  date. 

Dr.  0.  Codrington  has  kindly  brought  to  my  notice  a  passage 
in  Ain  i  Akbari  (referred  to  by  Thomas)  showing  that  Akbar 
had  weights  made  of  agate ;  it  is  p.  34,  vol.  i.  of  Gladwin’s 
translation  :  ‘  By  the  command  of  his  majesty  they  made 
grains  of  agate,  which  were  ordered  to  be  used  in  weighing.’ 
In  Blockman’s  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  the  passage  runs  : 

‘  This  reduction  of  coins  (i.e.  by  fraud)  being  continued,  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  stolen,  and  the  losses  seemed  never  to 
end.  By  command  of  his  majesty  grain  weights  of  agate  were 
made,  which  were  used  in  weighing.’  The  ‘agate  eye-stones’ 
now  under  consideration  are  not  multiples  of  the  ‘  rati  ’  weight 
(the  double  rati  =  about  3^  grains),  and  they  cannot  therefore 
have  served  as  weights  like  the  weights  referred  to  in  the  Am 
i  Akbari. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  quote  some  analogous  instances 
which  are  to  be  found  of  pretty  stones  and  gems  being  used  as 
a  monetary  currency. 

Captain  W.  J.  Gill  *  speaks  of  turquoise  beads  being  used  as 

*  River  of  Golden  Sand,  London,  1880,  ii.  77. 
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a  means  of  payment  amongst  tlie  Tibetans.  In  Darfour,  amongst 
some  commnnities  of  Waclai,  amber  beads  of  different  quality- 
serve  also  to  some  extent  as  a  medium  nf  excliange,  a  single 
bead  of  the  most  costly  sort  being  worth  two  slaves.* * * §  What 
the  ‘  'KiOol  ijyej\v/^/j,evoL  ’  were^  whicli  were  used  by  the 
Ethiopians  as  coins, f  remains  uncertain,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  tlie  interesting  passage  in  the  dialogue  ‘  Eryxias'  where 
they  are  mentioned.  In  this  dialogue,  after  Plato’s  style,  the 
following  Avords  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  : 

‘Then  now  we  have  to  consider,  Avhat  is  money?  Or  else 
later  on  Ave  shall  be  found  to  differ  about  the  question.  For 
instance,  the  Carthaginians  use  money  of  this  sort.  Something 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  stater  is  tied  up  in  a  small  piece  of 
leather  :  Avhat  it  is,  no  one  knows  but  the  makers.  A  seal  is 
next  set  upon  the  leather,  Avhich  then  passes  into  circulation, 
and  he  Avho  has  the  largest  number  of  sucli  pieces  is  esteemed  , 
the  richest  and  best  off.  And  yet  if  anyone  among  us  had  a 
mass  of  such  coins  1  he  Avonld  be  no  Avealthier  than  if  he  had  so  j 
many  pebbles  from  the  mountain.  At  Lacedsemon,  again,  they  , 
use  iron  Ipy  Aveight  Avhieh  has  been  rendered  useless  :  and  he 
Avho  has  the  greatest  mass  of  such  iron  is  thought  to  be  inchest,  | 
although  elsewhere  it  has  no  value.  In  Ethiopia,  engraved 
stones  are  employed  (eV  3e  vf}  kWioirlaXiOoL^;  eyyejXv/u.iJbevoL';  ' 
’XpojvTai,),  of  Avhich  a  Lacediemonian  could  make  no  use.’§  ' 

In  the  absence  of  knoAvledge  regarding  this  AUthiopian  II 
currency,  anything  that  Ave  can  learn  about  the  someAvhat  i 
analogous  currency  of  gem-stones  in  India  is,  I  think,  especially  j 
interesting.  || 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Dr.  0.  Codrington,  Mr.  E.  J.  i 
Eapson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Eudler,  Dr.  V.  Ball,  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter,  | 
and  others  for  their  kind  help.”  i 

Thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 

*  See  Voyage  an  Ovadai,  by  Mohammeil  Ibn  Omar  el  Tounsy,  French  trans¬ 
lation,  Paris,  1845,  p.  559  ;  referred  to  by  Prof.  Ridgeway,  op.  cit.  p.  46. 

•f  See  Cat.  of  Engra  ved  Gems  in  the  Eritish  Museum,  1888,  ji.  9. 

J  Money,  not  coins,  bnt  still  better  suclb  things  or  such  possessions.  The 
original  Greek  is  el  Si  Tt?  Trap’  irkelara  Toiavra  KehTyptivot;  el'y. 

§  Translation  by  Professor  B.  Jowett  in  nte  Dialogues  of  Plato  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1892),  ii.  568. 
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Thursday,  March  15  th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chaii’. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  ; — Til  og  Om  Professor,  Dr.  Phil.  L.  F.  A.  Wimmer  som 
Ruuolog  fra  R.  C.  Rasmussen.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1894. 

From  the  Editor,  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Book-Plate  Annual,  and 
Armorial  Year  Book.  1st  yearly  issue.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Descriptive  and  Classified  Catalogue  of  Portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  B3'  F.  M.  O’Donoghue,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Editor,  J.  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A. Scot.  : — The  Illustrated  Archae¬ 
ologist.  Vol  i.  No.  4.  Sq.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

The  folio  win  o;  o;entlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Edward  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Scott  Gatty,  Esq. 

Keith  William  Murray,  Esq. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F  S.A.,  relative 
to  the  destructive  results  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  dam 
across  the  Nile  below  the  Island  of  Philas,  was  read : 

“  The  Dahabeah  Manhattan,  Assouan, 
Feb.  25,  1894. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sir, 

A  project  which  would  involve  a  fearful  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  many  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  Egypt  has 
just  been  made  public. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  subject  of  dealing  with  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  waters  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  various  schemes  have  been  proposed  dealing  with 
various  places. 

The  irrigation  engineers  have  now  issued  a  full  and  elaborate 
report,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  different  projects  are  con¬ 
trasted,  and  it  is  found  that  a  vast  reservoir,  the  base  of  which 
would  be  formed  by  a  gigantic  dam  retaining  the  Nile  waters 
and  letting  them  free  as  the  requirements  of  irrigation  may 
demand,  will  best  serve  the  purpose  in  view. 

K  2 
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There  are  several  places  in  the  Nile  valley  where  a  clam 
could  be  built  with  greater  or  less  ease  and  stability,  and 
the  engineers  most  ])roperly  consider  the  stability  of  the  structure  ' 
to  be  of  the  very  first  importance.  They  find  at  the  first  cataract  | 
a  spot  perfectly  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  numerous 
granite  rocks  form  a  solid  base,  and  the  many  subdivisions 
of  the  river  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  out  without  serious 
difficulty. 

The  dam  would  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
Island  of  Pliilae,  a  place  where  the  surrounding  granite  hills, 
the  rocky  islands,  the  groups  of  palms,  and  the  historic  island 
itself  surmounted  by  its  temples  and  ruins,  combine  to  form 
a  ])ictnre  of  singular  interest  and  bea,uty.  ' 

The  dam  being  below  this  spot,  and  being  intended  to  raise 
the  Nile  waters  nearly  seventy  feet  above  their  present  level,  : 
will  create  a  reservoir  of  enormous  extent,  not  only  drowning  ! 
the  Island  of  Philat  and  the  valley  wherein  it  lies,  but  extending  ' 
southward  into  Nrdiia  along  the  Nile  valley  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  When  full,  the  waters  of  this  colossal  reservoir  will 
rise  several  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  pylon  of  the 
Temjde  of  Isis  at  Phihe.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  ^ 
than  mention  the  fearful  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  whole 
of  Egypt  which  so  vast  a  reservoir  must  be,  nor  need  I  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  way  in  which,  should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  I 
hostile  force,  it  can  be  used  as  an  engine  of  destruction,  more  j 
tremendous  perhaps  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Avorld,  i 

The  rejcort  does  not  pass  over  the  drowning  of  Philre  without  ■ 
giving  the  matter  some  consideration,  and  1  am  glad  to  find  a  ; 

statement  in  it  that  if  the  reservoir  in  the  situation  proposed  i 

cannot  be  made  without  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  temple  | 

some  other  site  should  be  found.  But  it  suggests  a  way  out  of  j 
tlie  difficulty.  It  is  this  :  ‘  Philre  temple,’  as  it  is  called  in  the 
report,  ‘  can  be  taken  down  stone  by  stone  and  put  up  in  another  j 

}»lace.  We  are  informed  that  ancient  monuments  have  before  j 

now  been  removed  and  set  up  elsewhere.’  With  splendid  Philis¬ 
tinism  and  the  most  absolute  want  of  appreciation  it  tells  us 
that  the  marbles  were  moved  from  the  Acrojiolis  to  the  British 
Museum;  that  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  Alexandria  have  been  : 

moved  to  Paris  and  London  ;  that  some  Italian  engineers  have  i 

moved  a  whole  Homan  bridge.  Why  not  therefore  remove  j 

‘  Philie  temple  ’  ?  ! 

And  where  is  this  poor  temple  to  go  ?  The  considerate  , 

engineers  have  provided  for  this.  They  will  prepare  a  nice  | 

platform  on  the  bare  and  rocky  summit  of  the  Island  of  Bigeh,  | 

which  Avill  rear  its  head  some  little  way  above  the  flood,  and  on  j 
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this  spot  the  unhappy  temple  will  be  perched.  Those  who 
know  the  place,  who  know  how  the  island  with  its  surrounding 
quays,  its  long  colonnades,  and  the  ruins  about  the  central 
temple  are  one,  will  appreciate  the  delicate  consideration  for 
‘  Philse  temple  ^  shown  by  the  authors  of  the  report. 

If  the  welfare  of  Egypt  dictates  that  the  reservoir  must  be 
made  it  will  be  best  honestly  to  face  the  matter  and  let  the 
beautiful  island  and  the  monuments  upon  it  be  drowned  after  the 
removal  from- it  of  such  things  as  can  be  placed  in  a  museum. 

But  this  all-devouring  reservoir  when  it  has  engulfed  Philae 
has  by  no  means  finished  its  work  of  destruction.  The  rocks 
surrounding  the  island  are  full  of  hieroglyphic  inscription  ;  these 
will  spend  many  months  under  water,  and  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Then,  follow- 
ing  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  is,  very  much  of  it, 
remarkably  picturesque,  is  a  series  of  temples,  forts,  x’uins  of 
ancient  towns,  all  of  which  will  go. 

Of  these  I  will  name  a  few  : 

At  Debot  there  is  a  Ptolemaic  temple  which  retains  its 
original  girdle-wall,  three  great  standing  doorways,  the  first 
being  the  entrance  through  the  girdle-wall,  the  second  being  the 
doorway  in  a  ruined  pylon,  and  the  third  standing  more  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  temple.  The  hypostyle  hall  has  fallen,  not 
very  long  since,  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  bears  the  name  of  one  the  native  kings  of  the  dynasty 
which  reigned  in  Nubia  during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  early  Roman  emperors. 

At  Dimri  are  the  remains  of  ancient  structures,  still  to  be 
explored. 

At  Kertassi  are  many  objects  of  interest.  There  is,  in  fair 
preservation,  a  small  hypaethral  temple  with  Hathor-headed 
columns.  A  little  south  are  extensive  quarries,  part  of  the 
surfaces  covered  with  graffiti,  chiefly  Greek  votive  inscrip¬ 
tions,  cut  by  priests  who  had  the  control  of  the  quarries. 
Surrounding  the  village  of  Kertassi,  and  coming  down  close  to 
the  Nile,  is  a  great  v/all  inclosure  of  a  somewhat  irregular  shape. 
The  wall  is  9  feet  2  inches  thick,  faced  on  the  inside  and  out 
with  blocks  of  masonry,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  stairs 
rise  right  and  left  to  gain  access  to  the  top.  The  temple  which 
once  stood  within  the  inclosure  is  not  now  visible;  what  remains 
of  it  is  encrusted  with  houses. 

At  Tafeh,  a  small  temple,  very  perfect,  is  still  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  near  it  are  some  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  Roman  masonry,  but  built  in  the  Egyptian 
manner.  They  are  the  lower  parts  of  houses,  rectangular 
structures  with  their  internal  subdivisions  still  to  be  traced. 
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The  coiu’ses  of  masonry  are  not  laid  in  a  horizontal  line  hut  in 
a  hollow  curve  rising  at  each  corner,  a  method  of  stone-laying 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  Egypt  proper,  but  which  tirst  makes 
its  apjiearance  at  Philm  and  is  seen  in  several  places  in  Nubia. 

At  Kalabsheh  is  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Lower  Nubia.  ' 
Overhanging  the  Nile  are  the  remains  (so  perfect  are  they 
that  it  is  hardly  lair  to  call  them  the  remains)  of  a  grand  quay  I 
jfiereed  by  two  stairways  leading  on  to  a  great  platform.  On  ‘ 
this  is  a  long  terrace  of  a])proaeh  from  which  we  rise  to  another  :  1 
terrace,  ])arallel  with  the  course  of  the  river  and  lying  in  front  i  I 
of  the  Pylon.  The  walls  of  the  temple  are  very  perfect,  the 
roofs  only  having  fallen  in.  Surrounding  the  temple  is  a  girdle- 
wall  of  masonry  6  feet  thick,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  28  i 
feet  from  this  is  another,  14  feet  thick,  and  faced  with  massive  ' 
blocks  on  both  sides.  There  is  yet  another  wall  on  the  north  , 
side  equally  massive,  whilst  I’emains  of  square  houses,  gates,  : 
etc.  can  1)6  seen  in  the  village  which  cluster  about  the  temple.  ' 
The  entrance  court  of  the  temple  is  full  of  graffiti  of  the  greatest 
historic  interest,  and  between  the  crannies  of  the  fallen  masonry 
can  be  seen  many  more  now  inaccessible. 

At  Abu  Mor  are  ancient  remains  and  a  quay  standing  by  the 
river  side  ;  a  ])lace  that  needs  careful  exploration.  At  Dendur, 
standing  on  a  stately  and  well-})reserved  terrace  at  some  height 
above  the  river,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  by  no  means  above  the  ; 
GO-foot  level,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dating  from  Roman 
times.  The  names  of  many  native  gods  and  princes  are  carved 
upon  the  walls.  ! 

At  Koshtemneh  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  brick  fort,  and  in 
one  corner  of  it  are  the  bases  of  the  tenijile  columns.  So  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  this  jdace  has  never  been  examined,  and  exca¬ 
vations  would  no  doubt  reward  the  explorer.  The  whole 
structure  probably  belongs  to  the  middle  empire. 

At  Dakkeh  is  a  particularly  interesting  and,  in  part,  well- 
]ireserved  temple,  standing  on  a  wide  open  plain.  Stones  of 
an  early  building  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Seti  I.  have  been  found, 
but  the  existing  structure  was  begun  under  Ergamenes,  a 
native  king,  and  completed  under  a  Roman  emperor,  presumably  I 
Augustus.  The  pylon  is  absolutely  ])erfect.  This  building, 
with  the  plain  on  which  it  stands,  would  be  engulfed. 

At  Kobban,  opposite  Dakkeh,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large 
rectangular  fortress  of  Egyptian  crude  brick,  some  370  by  350 
feet.  The  vast  walls  are  18  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  in  jiarts 
25  feet  high.  A  covered  way  of  large  stones  leads  down  from 
the  south-west  corner  to  the  river  brink.  The  remains  of  a  | 
temple  of  the  middle  empire  can  be  traced,  and  outside  are  the 
remains  of  tem]jles  of  the  XIXth  dynasty. 
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I  At  Maharakah  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  late  temple.  Its  plan 
;,s  unique. 

In  addition  to  the  places  above-mentioned  there  are  traces  of 
buried  towns  and  of  tombs  in  great  abundance. 

The  whole  of  these  things,  with  the  villages  which  are  at 
frequent  intervals  along  the  banks,  will  be  submerged,  and  the 
inhabitants  transported  I  know  not  where. 

A  commission  of  three  engineers  of  European  fame,  includ¬ 
ing  our  countryman  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  is  to  report  on  the 
I  project  and  advise  the  Egyptian  Government.  As,  however, 
notliing  is  said  in  the  report  about  the  various  objects  of  historic 
lvalue  that  I  have  mentioned,  it  may  be  feared  that  excepting 
!  the  destruction  of  Philse  the  commission  may  be  led  to  suppose 
I  that  the  drowning  of  Nubia  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Somers  Clarke.” 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  suggested  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Christopher  A.  Markhabi,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
silver  gilt  paten  of  Paris  make,  and  a  York  apostle  spoon  with 
perforated  bowl,  belonging  to  Dallington  church,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  on  which  he  read  the  following  notes  : 

‘‘  At  Dallington,  a  little  rural  village  within  two  miles  of 
Northampton,  there  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  communion 
plate,  comprising  a  silver  gilt  paten,  silver  cup  and  paten  cover, 
bread  holder,  salver,  a  massive  flagon,  and  strainer  spoon. 

The  two  most  interesting  of  these  pieces  of  plate  I  am 
enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley, 
to  exhibit  here  to-night. 

The  first  is  a  silver  gilt  paten  weighing  6  ounces  13  dwts. 
and  measuring  6f  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  in  Paris 
about  the  year  1703.  It  has  two  marks.  The  one  is  an 
A  crowned  in  shaped  outline,  being  the  Paris  mint  letter,  and 
probably  the  mark  of  Etienne  Baligny,  the  Fermier-General 
from  1703  to  1713,  although  the  shape  of  the  letter  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Cripps.  The  other 
mark  is  IC,  beneath  a  fleur-de-lys,  and  two  pellets  crowned  with 
a  trefoil  slipped  below,  the  whole  in  shaped  outline. 

This  paten  is  perfectly  plain  on  the  upper  surface  and 
slightly  sunk  in  the  centre.  At  the  back  in  somewhat  high 
relief  is  represented  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  centre  is  the 
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fio-uro  of  Christ  on  tlie  cross,  wliich  is  solid  and  high,  with  a 
scrol  Ion  the  top,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  with  two  large  wedges. 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  well  modelled  and  expres¬ 
sive,  with  the  head  resting  on  the  right  shoulder. 
On  the  Saviour's  right  stands  the  Virgin  Mary, 
her  hands  clas])ed  in  prayer;  and  on  his  left  stands 
St.  John  wndnging  his  hands.  Behind  the  Virgin 
is  an  arch,  ])robably  to  represent  the  sej)ulchre: 
and  behind  St.  John  is  a  tree  to  indicate  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  situate  on 
a  hill,  appears  in  the  distance.  The  whole  relief 
is  designed  and  executed  in  a  very  artistic  manner. 
On  the  fiat  edge  round  the  relief  is  engraved  a 
glory  of  twelve  points  between  an  equal  number 
of  flame-shaped  tongues.  There  is  no  record  as 
to  how  this  paten  comes  to  be  at  Dallington. 

The  other  piece  of  pdate  is  a  silver  strainer  spoon, 
weighing  2  ounces  and  2  dwts.,  and  7|  inches  long, 
which  was  made  in  York  in  1597.  The  marks  are 
three :  first,  a  fleur-de-lys  and  leopard’s  head 
APOSTLE  SPOON  crowiicd  dimidiated  in  circular  stamp,  the  York 
IN  DALLINGTON  j^gsag  mark;  second,  small  black  letter  0  in  plain 
NoiiTHANTS.  shield ;  third,  jierhaps,  LI  crowned  in  outline. 
YOKK,  ]r.;)7-8.  The  York  date  letter  for  this  year  is  not  given  by 
G  Mr.  Cripps. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  Apostle  spoon.  The  figure  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  is  gilt,  has  a  beard  and  moustache,  a  large 
round  flat  nimbus  ornamented  with  rays  at  the  back,  and  long 
flowing  garments.  In  his  right  hand  he  bears  a  cross  saltire, 
and  in  his  left  an  open  book.  The  bowl  and  stem  are  plain, 
and  on  the  latter  is  inscribed : 


RICHARD  BLACKETT  JEKYLL,  VICAR  OF  DALLINGTON,  1752. 

The  bowl  was  probably  pierced  when  it  was  presented. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  John  Jekyll  of  Stowe,  near 
Boston,  in  New  England,  and  great  nephew  of  Sir  Jo.sepJi 
Jekyll,  the  able  Master  of  the  Bolls.  'He  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Dallington  by  his  brother,  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  four 
years  later  he  became  rector  of  the  adjoining  jiarish  of  Har- 
leston.  One  of  his  aunts  married  Sir  Edmund  Blacket  of 
Newcastle,  so  the  sjioon  w'as  perhaps  purchased  by  him  when 
])assing  through  York  on  his  w’ay  to  visit  his  relations.  Bichard 
Blacket  Jekyll  died  unmarried,  and  wnis  buried  in  Dallington 
church  on  the  29th  Sejiteniber,  1758,  and  there  is  a  stone  to  his 
memory  now  in  the  church.” 

*  This  illustration  nhs  been  kindly  lent  b}"  Mr.  Markham. 
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John  Bilson,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  certain 
remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  Beverley  Minster, 
which  he  showed  to  be  those  of  a  fine  Chapter  House,  coeval 
with  that  part  of  the  church,  and  entered  by  the  curious  flight 
of  steps  in  the  north  choir  aisle. 

Mr.  Bilson’s  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections, 
will  be  printed  in  Arcliaeologia. 

A.  F.  Leach,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  an  account  of  a 
clerical  Strike  at  Beverley  Minster  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Leach’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Arcliaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  its  ordinary  meetings  over  the 
Easter  recess  to  Thursday,  April  5tli. 


Thursday,  April  5th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.H., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Prom  the  Author,  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Flintshire  Genealogical 
Notes.  Parts  1  to  4.  8vo. 

From  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Gardiner, M. A., F.S. A.: — Four  photographs  of  the  effigy  of 
a  lady  at  Ilton,  Somersetshire. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Eeservation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the  Sick. 
By  Edward  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.S. A.  8vo.  Ileyford,  1893. 

From  the  Guernsey  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  : — Publications.  No.  I. 
4to.  Guernsey,  1893. 

From  T.  M.  Fallow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Skara  Domkyrka.  (Written  by  Fr. 
Nordin).  4to.  Stockholm,  1885. 

From  C.  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Five  photolithograiffis,  in  proof,  of  the  Touch 
Plates  of  the  Pewterers’  Company  of  London. 

From  the  Author :  — Solemn  Mass  at  Home  in  the  Ninth  Century.  By  Eev. 
Oswald  J.  Ecichel,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  J^ondon,  1893. 
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Trom  the  Author,  Major  J.  F.  Ncry  Delgado,  lion.  F.S.A.; — 

1.  Commissao  Geologica  de  Portugal.  Estudos  Geologicos.  Primerio 
opusculo.  Noticia  iiccrca  das  grutas  da  Cesareda.  4to.  Lisbon,  1867. 

2.  Note  sur  les  echantillous  de  Bilobites  envoyes  a  I’exposition  geographique 
de  Toulouse.  8vo.  Toulouse,  1884. 

3.  Noticia  accra  do  um  raachado  de  pedra  descobcrto  nas  visinbancas  do  ! 

Porto  de  Mos.  8vo.  Lisbon.  1890.  * 

4.  Relatorio  acera  da  dcciina  sessiio  do  Congresso  Internacional  de  Anthropo-  i 
logia  e  Arcbeologia  Prebistoricas.  4to.  Lisbon,  1890. 

.5.  As  Cavcrnas  em  Geral  e  especialmente  as  de  Santo  Adrias  em  Traz-os-  l 
Montes.  8vo.  Oporto,  1892.  , 

From  Major  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  lion.  F.S.A, : — Communica9oes  da  Sec9ao  dos 
Trabalbos  geologicos  de  Portugal.  Vols.  1  and  2.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1883-92. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Secretary  of  , 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stating  that  a  copy  of  the  Society’s  i 
letter  and  resolution  tvith  regard  to  the  submergence  and 
destruction  of  the  Island  of  Philm  will  be  forwarded  to  Her  I 
Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,  in  order  that 
the  Society’s  views  may  be  submitted  to  the  Egyptian  Govern-  ' 
ment  if  the  occasion  arises  {see  page  171).  ' 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  admitted  Fellows: 

Frederic  Andrew  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

William  George  Benjamin  Bullock-Barker,  Esq. 

Henry  A.  Eye,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  mediieval  and  later 
pottery,  a  barbed  iron  lancehead,  and  a  horseshoe,  found  at  a 
depth  of  6  feet  in  a  filled-up  pond  at  Newbold  Revel,  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

Alfred  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  exhibited  a  bronze  bowl 
of  Saxon  date,  12  j  inches  in  diameter,  washed  up  near  Reculver, 
Kent.*  Also  three  spearheads,  one  palstave,  three  whole  and 
two  pieces  of  celts,  all  of  bronze,  and  a  piece  of  metal  that 
formed  part  of  the  Ebbs  Fleet  hoard,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.I 

Alfred  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire, 
exhibited  a  bronze  spearhead  and  two  bronze  celts  found  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  which  he  communicated  the  following 
remarks  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Society,  three  bronze  weapons,  differing  considerably  in  type, 
which  have  been  found  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

*  Of.  J.  Y,  Akermau,  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom  (Loiulou,  1855),  23, 
pi. 

f  See  Pvocecdlngs,  2iid  S.  xiv.  309. 
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The  first  is  a  spearhead  of  yellow  bronze,  found  at  Haxey. 
t  measures  9 '4  inches  in  length,  from  the  point  to  the  end  of 
he  socket;  and  the  widest  part  of  the  blade  measures  2‘5 
inches.  The  blade  is  6 ‘5  inches  long. 
The  socket  is  about  0‘9  inch  in  diameter, 
externally,  at  its  wddest  end,  and  it  tapers 
gradually,  merging  into  a  kind  of  midrib, 
which  runs  on  each  side  of  the  blade, 
almost  to  its  extreme  point.  The  hollow 
portion  of  the  socket  extends  about  half 
the  length  of  the  blade.  The  blade  itself 
is  very  thin ;  but  it  is  strengthened  by 
raised  ridges  or  ribs  running  downwards 
from  the  midrib,  and  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  blade.  On  each  side  of  the  socket 
a  lozenge-shaped  loop  is  made.  These 
loops  seem  to  have  been  cast  as  solid  pro¬ 
jections,  which  were  afterwards  pierced. 
Tlie  cutting  edges  show  signs  of  having 
been  ground  ;  but  other  portions  of  the 
blade  and  socket  appear  to  be  just  as 
they  left  the  mould.  Tlie  absence  of 
patina  is  probably  due  to  the  peaty  soil 
in  which  the  weapon  has  lain ;  *  and  the 
brightness  of  the  point  has  been  caused 
by  sticking  on  and  removing  a  cork, 
which  the  workman  who  found  it  used 
as  a  protection.  The  workmanship  of 
this  spear  is  of  a  very  high  character ;  and 
it  is  skilfully  designed  to  combine  great 
strength  with  lightness. 

Haxey  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  which  comprises  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln  lying  westward 
of  the  river  Trent.  The  town  stands  on 
a  hill,  which  was  formerly  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  shallow  lake  or  flooded 
marsh.  This  was  drained  by  Sir  Cornelius 
Verm uy den’s  Dutchmen.  The  spear  was 
found  in  digging  a  drain  in  this  reclaimed 
area,  so  that  it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  lake. 

The  second  weapon  is  a  bronze  palstave,  found  at  Holme.  Its 
length  is  5'22  inches,  and  its  width  at  the  cuttino-  edg-e 

*  Mr.  Head  thinks  that  its  appearance  rather  su<rffosts  thatathe  patina  has 
been  scraped  off. 
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1'7  incli.  Tlie  cuttinoj  edge  is  rounded,  and  the  blade 
elliptical  in  section.  The  flanges  are  continued  across  from 
side  to  side,  so  as  to  form  an  under-cut  socket  to  receive  the 
ends  of  a  cleft  shaft.  A  single  loop  is  formed  on  one  edge.* 

Holme  is  a  small  hamlet  about  midway  between  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Ancholme,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Ermin 
Street. 

The  third  weapon  is  a  bronze  celt  found  at  Broughton.  Its 
length  is  4'6  inches,  its  width  at  the  cutting  edge  2 '64  inches, 
and  its  width  of  body  1  '2  inches.  The  cutting  edge  is  curved, 
and  the  body  is  ta])ered  off  and  flanged. f 

Broughton  is  a  large  village  on  the  Ermin  Street,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Humber.  It  was  probably  an  important 
Boman  station,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
Pi'etoriumr 

Alfred  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  Report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucestershire : 

“I  send,  I  fear,  rather  late  in  the  year  my  report  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  various  discoveries  and  events  of 
archmological  interest  which  have  taken  place  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  since  May,  1893. 

Supposed  Camp)  at  Tutsliill. 

In  June  last  a  paragraph  appeared  in  a  local  paper  stating 
that  a  Mr.  Greene  had  discovered  a  very  large  camp  on  the 
heights  above  the  Wye  at  Tutsliill  in  this  county,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Chepstow.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Greene 
was  said  to  have  discovered  a  still  more  remarkable  camp  a 
little  higher  up  the  Wye  at  Llancaut.  On  writing  to  the  Rev. 
Eeilding  Palmer,  a  resident  at  Tutsliill,  I  found  that  there  was 
much  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  discovery,  and  I  therefore 
paid  a  visit  to  the  place  in  company  with  Mr.  Hudd,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society.  We  closely  inspected  the  so-called  camp  with  its 
‘  triple  lunette,’  and  satisfled  ourselves  that  the  mounds,  such 
as  they  were,  had  never  formed  a  camp.  One  part  of  the 
mound  appeared  to  consist  of  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  wall 
which  hail  fallen  down,  and  the  depressions  in  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  Scy’s  house,  which  Mr.  Greene  had  confidently  asserted 
to  be  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa,  have  been 
caused  by  excavating  stone  for  building.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  one  portion  of  a  mound  between  a 

*  Cf.  Evans,  Ancient  Bronze  Inijilenients ,  fig.  7C. 
t  Cf.  Evans,  fig.  12. 
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ruined  building  called  tlie  Folly  and  the  river  Wye  is 
ancient.  This  has  been  observed  before,  and  may  possibly  be 
a  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke.  I  called  on  Mr.  Greene  before 
leaving  Chepstow.  He  is  on  the  statf  of  a  local  paper,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  diligence  with  which  he  had  mapped  out  these 
mounds  appeared  to  be  more  successful  in  providing  ‘  copy 
for  his  paper  than  in  establishing  the  existence  of  any  previously 
undiscovered  ancient  remains.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Greene 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  his  discovery,  and 
had  spent  much  labour  and  time  on  his  investigations.  Of  the 
works  at  Llancaut  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  some  ancient  remains  here,  though 
it  is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Greene  has  made  any  fresh  discoveries. 
I  hope  to  visit  this  place  in  the  spring,  and  to  report  if  any- 
thins:  of  interest  has  been  discovered. 


Supposed  British  Remains  on  Clifton  Downs. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  paper  was  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists'  Societg,  by  Dr.  Prowse, 
on  ‘  Some  Ancient  British  Remains  on  Clifton  Down.^  Dr. 
Prowse,  who  has  previously  published  a  paper  on  the  earth¬ 
works  of  Dartmoor,  thinks  that  the  mounds  and  hollows  on 
the  downs  at  Clifton  are  indications  of  ancient  settlements.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  none  of  these  mounds  are  ancient,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  appears  certain  that  many  of  them  are  the 
the  natural  outcrop  of  limestone  ridges,  and  that  others  are 
caused  by  excavations  made  to  discover  lead.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  be  rash  to  accept  the  conclusions  at  which 
this  writer  has  arrived.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
either  of  the  two  tumuli,  ‘  an  advanced  line  of  defence  intended 
to  protect  the  camp  on  Observatory  Hill,^  or  of  the  two  pounds 
or  village  enclosures,  which  Dj’.  Prowse  thinks  he  has  discovered 
and  has  figured  on  his  plate. 


Romano-British  Antiquities  at  Sea  Mills, 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  important  Romano-British  remains 
were  discovered  at  Sea  Mills  in  the  process  of  enlarging  the 
station  platform.  Sea  Mills  is  on  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
Trym  and  the  Avon,  about  two  miles  below  Bristol.  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here  before  and  described  by  Seyer  in 
his  History  of  Bristol,  and  a  stone  with  the  inscription  Spes 
C.  Senti  was  found  near  the  place  in  1873.  This  is  described 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote  in  Proceedings,  2nd  Series,  vi.  68. 
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When  the  railwcay  was  made  from  Bristol  to  Avonmouth 
many  fragments  of  pottery  and  other  Romano-British  remains 
were  nncovered  in  making  the  Sea  Mills  cutting.  Tesserte, 
coins,  and  tibida;  have  also  been  discovered  since  in  the  garden 
of  a  cottage  near  the  station.  These  have  been  noted  in  a  paper  ' 
read  by  myself  before  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  in  1885,  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the  identity  of  Sea  Mills  and 
the  Abone  of  the  XIVth  Iter  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

The  present  discovery  was  made  in  extending  the  railway 
cutting  in  order  to  enlarge  the  platform  of  Sea  Mills  Station. 
Fortunately  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ellis,  a  local 
antiquary,  and  at  his  request  the  stationmaster  preserved  from 
day  to  day  whatever  was  found  by  the  navvies.  It  is,  however,  ; 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  was  there  during  the  progress 
of  the  wox'k,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  jars  and  , 
fictile  vessels  were  discovered  whole  and  were  wantonly  or  care-  ' 
lessly  broken  by  the  sjmde  or  pickaxe.  The  remains,  wdiich 
were  described  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  included  coins,  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  some  animal  remains,  including  those  of  deer  and  bos 
longifrons.  As  the  collection  contained  nothing  of  special  i 
interest  I  have  not  added  a  detailed  list.  This  I  could  furnish,  I 
if  it  is  thought  desirable.  Whether  Sea  Mills  was  or  was  not 
the  Roman  station  of  Abone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ' 
place  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  excavations  should  be  conducted  on  a 
systematic  plan.  If  this,  as  I  hope,  can  be  done,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fresh  discoveries  wdll  be  made. 


Roman  House  at  Caenvent.  | 

Caerwent  in  Monmouthshire  is,  of  course,  outside  the  limits 
of  my  work  as  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucestershire,  but  the  i 
place  has  been  so  much  neglected  in  past  years  that  I  fear  it  is  ^ 
probable  the  recent  discoveries  there  may  not  have  been  j 
reported  to  the  Society,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  include  in 
this  report  some  account  of  the  jxresent  condition  of  the  place 
as  well  as  of  the  newly  discovered  house.  I  trust  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  not  trespassing  on  the  domains  of  other  Local 
Secretaries. 

Caerwent  has  been  already  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Octavius 
JMorgan  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxx.,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  his 
paper  for  a  plan  of  the  city  and  a  record  of  the  discoveries  up 
to  that  date  (1855). 

The  south  wall  is  still  standing,  but  in  parts  it  is  rapidly 
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’ailing  away  owing  to  the  action  of  frost  and  other  causes.  The 
easternmost  of  the  bastions  described  by  Mr.  Morgan  I  do  not 
think  ever  existed,  at  any  rate  no  traces  now  remain.  As 
these  bastions  were  detached  from  the  wall  and  not  bonded  into 
it,  it  is  possible  (though  improbable)  that  the  remains  of  it 
have  fallen  away  and  have  been  removed  without  leaving  any 
indication  of  its  former  presence. 

Between  this  and  the  next  bastion  on  the  left  is  an  enormous 
hole  undermining  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  I  send 
a  photograph  to  show  both  the  extent  of  this  hole  and  the 
generally  fine  character  of  the  wall.  That  the  wall  should  fall 
would  be  a  real  calamity,  but  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  has  not  in  any  way  succeeded  in 
arousing  his  interest,  and  he  refuses  to  allow  any  steps  to  be 
taken  to  repair  or  check  this  destruction.  The  tenant  on  the 
other  hand  is  quite  willing  to  aid  in  this  work,  and  I  think 
that  through  her  something  may  be  accomplished. 

During  the  last  few  years  pavements  and  other  remains  have 
been  discovered,  notably  one  in  the  garden  of  the  inn.  This  I 
visited,  but  nothing  was  done  to  preserve  it,  and  unfortunately 
it  was  destroyed. 

Last  September,  while  digging  the  foundations  of  some  new 
cottages  on  the  property  of  the  same  owner  referred  to  above, 
tlie  foundations  of  a  considerable  house  were  discovered.  Had 
the  owner  permitted  the  excavations  to  be  continued  there  is 
little  doubt  that  discoveries  of  much  interest  would  have  been 
made.  But  no  delay  was  permitted,  the  building  of  the  cottages 
was  proceeded  with,  and  the  opportunity  for  really  useful  work 
was  lost. 

However,  the  architect,  Mr.  Drake,  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  discovery,  and  he  has  made  a  plan  of  such  foundations  as 
were  uncovered,  and  also  made  a  tracing  of  the  fragments  of 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  eastern  room.  He  also  collected  as  far 
as  possible  the  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.  These  he  kindly 
entrusted  to  me,  and  I  have  made  a  list  of  them  and  exhibited 
them  at  a  meeting  of  our  local  club.  I  have  no  doubt  J\lr. 
Drake  would  lend  them  for  exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  our 
Society,  but  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  attaching  to 
them,  and  I  therefore  now  only  send  a  list  and  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  site  with  a  plan  of  the  foundations  uncovered. 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Newport  and 
Chepstow  Road,  immediately  west  of  the  lane  leading  to  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  extended 
both  further  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  than  the  parts  already 
uncovered.  Immediately  to  the  north,  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden,  a  mortuary  urn  was  discovered  some  years  ago. 
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This  is  now  at  Cacrleon.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  hedge 
three  stone  steps  Avere  discovered  in  digging  for  tlie  fonndation 
of  a  Avail.  From  the  east  side  of  the  lane  a  pavement  was 
moved  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Whether  these  j 
formed  ]iart  of  the  same  or  a  separate  house  it  is  impossible  to  I 

say  until  further  excavations  have  been  made.  Of  this,  I  fear,  I 

there  is  little  probability  at  present. 

The  building  discovered  by  Mr.  Drake  consists  of  a  passage  ' 
or  corridor  on  the  south  7  feet  10  inches  Avide  and  87  feet  long. 

Two  steps  ascend  from  this  to  the  lane  on  the  east,  Avhich  are 
so  far  an  indication  that  the  lane  may  be  ancient.  Here  also  a 
large  stone  Avas  discovered  Avith  a  hole  Avorked  in  it,  no  doubt 
for  a  door  pivot.  ' 

This  corridor  Avas  paved  Avith  coarse  tesselated  pavement. 
Northward  of  this  on  the  east  side  is  a  i-oom  20  feet  square.  , 
This  Avas  jiaAmd  Avith  a  mosaic  pavement  of  superior  design, 
Avhich  I  shall  consider  later  on.  Westward  this  room  com¬ 
municated  Avith  another  27  feet  by  20  feet, and  Avestward  again 
from  this  Avas  a  smaller  room  8  feet  by  20  feet.  i 

The  large  room  had  been  paAmd  also,  but  the  pavement  Avas 
broken  up,  and  the  tessei’aj  Avere  mixed  with  the  soil.  There  , 
appeared  to  be  no  other  opening  in  the  Avail  of  these  rooms,  but 
a  step  Avas  found  in  the  centre  of  the  south  Avail  communicating 
with  the  corridor.  Westward  of  the  smalt  room  the  space  was 
divided  into  two  unequal  rooms,  the  one  on  the  north  being  the  j 
narrower,  but  hoAv  far  these  extended  to  thoAvest  it  is  impossible  1 
to  say.  The  south  Avail  of  the  corridor  at  the  western  extremity 
shoAved  traces  of  a  return  to  the  northwards.  Immediately  to 
the  north  of  these  rooms  Avere  indications  of  a  wall  formino;  I; 

another  corridor,  and  this  wall  at  its  Avestern  extremity  appa-  | 

rently  had  a  return  to  the  north.  Here  Avas  a  small  portion  of  a  | 
mosaic  pavement,  of  Avhich  a  draAving  Avas  made  and  is  shown 
on  the  plan.  On  the  south  side,  and  running  along  the  Avhole  > 
length  of  the  building,  is  a  nari’OAV  passage  or  drain,  2  feet  wide 
and  1  foot  6  inches  deep,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  southern 
side.  This  was  paved  with  Pennant  slabs.  I  am  quite  unable  ; 

after  a  careful  examination  to  decide  on  its  use.  I 

There  are  no  traces  of  openings  into  the  rooms,  and  there  is  | 

no  indication  of  its  having  any  connection  Avith  a  hypocaust.  I  i 

can  only  conjecture  that  it  served  as  a  kind  of  dry  area  for  the  ! 

purpose  of  excluding  damp.  i 

The  Avesternmost  portion  of  the  pavement  above  referred  to 
is  of  reetaugular  shape,  6  feet  6  inches  wide  and  of  uncertain  i 

length,  the  long  side  being  parallel  Avith  the  Avest  Avail.  It  | 

consists  of  an  outer  border  of  key  pattern  in  grey  and  Avhite,  i 

separated  from  an  inner  border  by  three  roAvs  of  plain  white  } 
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esserce.  This  inner  border  is  composed  of  red,  blue,  and  white 
esserje  arranged  in  a  kind  of  guilloehe  or  cable  pattern  between 
wo  narrow  strips  of  blue.  Inside  this  again  are  two  rows  of 
vhite  and  blue,  and  then  a  broad  band  of  blue  and  white 
riangles  arranged  in  a  kind  of  chequer  pattern  enclosing  a 
jentral  square  compartment.  Inside  this  compartment  is  a 
bircle  of  cable  pattern  in  red  and  blue  and  white  with  triangles 
lin  the  spandrels,  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  artistic  design. 
The  fragments  at  the  corners  are  either  parts  of  two  separate 
square  panels  or  else  of  one  larger  rectangle,  but  the  total  length 
of  this  portion  is  less  than  that  of  the  piece  already  described. 

I  These  fragments,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  border  of  purple  and 
cream,  exhibit  the  same  pattern  of  triangles  as  3,  arranged, 
however,  differently,  and  in  different  colours,  viz.  those  of  the 
j  border  with  the  addition  of  a  new  design,  a  kind  of  fret  or  knot 
[  in  red,  blue,  and  white  in  one  part  and  of  cream  and  purple 
in  another.  The  space  between  these  panels  and  the  walls  was 
paved  with  tesserae  of  a  coarser  kind  and  of  a  uniform  colour. 
The  walls  of  this  room  appear  to  have  been  plastered  as  usual ; 
two  fragments  of  the  plaster  were  preserved,  one  of  a  cream 
colour  and  the  other  a  darkish  red.  The  pavement  closely 
resembles  the  one  found  in  the  orchard  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Caerleon.  This  contains  the  same 
patterns  of  guilloehe,  chequer  work,  and  frets,  and  the  same 
colours  with  the  exception  of  purple,  and  it  is  also  composed  of 
separate  rectangular  panels. 

A  pavement  is  also  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
churchyard  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Some  older  foundations  certainly  exist,  but  the  part 
uncovered  is  too  small  to  afford  as  yet  any  certain  indication  of 
date. 

The  various  remains  collected  by  Mr.  Drake  included  coins, 
small  brass,  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Constantins  II.,  Valen- 
tinianus  I.,  Yalens,  and  Theodosius  (14  in  all),  fragments  of 
pottery,  Samian  ware,  black  ware,  and  grey  ware,  with  two 
rather  interesting  fragments  of  a  bowl  about  2^  inches  high  of 
red  ware  ornamented  with  a  design  in  white  colour.  Ware  of 
a  similar  kind  was  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1855  and  is 
figured  in  Lee’s  Isca  Silurum.  There  were  also  fragments  of 
wall  plaster  and  tessera.  Of  metal  objects  there  w'ere  nails, 
part  of  a  bronze  plate,  and  of  a  small  bronze  chain.  Animal 
remains  included  those  of  the  deer,  bos  longifrons,  and  pig  or 
wild  boar. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  report  without  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Drake’s  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
energy  and  interest  even  the  record  of  this  find  would  have  been 
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lost.  I  must  also  exju’ess  great  regret  that  no  systematic  exca¬ 
vations  have  been  made  since  1855.  Caerwent  is  of  almost 
unique  interest.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  church  stands  on  ' 
the  site  of  a  llomano-British  church.  Much  has  been 
destroyed,  but  there  are  still  fields  Avliich  afford  every  indication  ' 
of  foundations,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  yet 
opened.  At  present  I  am  doing  my  best  to  make  further  exea-  ’ 
vations  possible,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  may  be  under-  ; 
taken  this  year. 

Westhurij  College.  ' 

I  believe  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  fifteenth-century 
tower  (almost  all  that  remains  of  the  college  of  Augustinian 
Canons  rebuilt  by  William  Canynge)  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  last  year.  Mr.  Hudd  and  other  gentlemen  made 
considerable  efforts  to  prevent  this  destruction,  but  for  a  time  ; 
it  appeared  that  the  jdace  must  be  sold  and  the  tower  pulled 
down.  Mr.  A.  Shipley  (of  Elmfleld,  Westbury-on-Trym), 
however,  intervened  just  in  time,  bought  the  place  at  his  own 
expense,  and  has  now  made  arrangements  to  hand  the  tower 
over  to  trustees,  in  order  to  secure  its  safety  for  ever.  Money  , 
is  being  raised  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  roof  and 
to  remove  the  additions  of  the  present  century,  and  a  committee 
(of  which  Mr.  Hndd  and  myself  are  members)  has  been  formed 
to  cany  out  the  work.  Mr.  Shipley  has  acted  throughout  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  and  the  public  spirit  which  he  has  , 
exercised  would  seem  to  deserve  some  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Society.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  thing  is  usual,  , 
but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  letter  of  thanks  should 
be  sent  him  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

Dredging  in  the  Avon. 

Last  autumn  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  mud  dredged 
up  in  the  upper  or  floating  harbour  was  not  carried  out  to  sea, 
but  shot  into  the  New  Cut  at  a  place  where  I  had  often  : 
observed  boys  groping  in  the  mud  for  whatever  they  coidd  find,  i 
On  consulting  the  Docks  engineer,  he  in  a  most  obliging  way 
asked  me  to  his  office,  and  showed  me  a  large  collection  of  j 
coins  and  other  objects  which  had  been  collected  by  his  fore-  i 
man.  One  lot  had  already  been  parted  with,  but  I  at  once  | 
secured  all  that  was  then  left,  and  found  it  on  examination  to 
consist  of  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Itomans  to  the  present  I 
era,  together  with  some  miscellaneous  objects  of  little  or  no 
value,  except  perhaps  a  padlock  of  curious  pattern,  the  date  of  ' 
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j/hich  I  cannot  determine,  but  should  conjecture  it  to  be  seven- 
jeenth  century.  Of  Eoman  coins  there  wei’e  one  Julia  Mam^a 
.nd  two  of  Constantine.  Of  English  coins  there  were  one  of 
lohn,  as  lord  of  Ireland,  and  a  few  of  nearly  all  the  kings 
rom  the  Edwards  to  the  present  time.  There  are  also  Abbey 
oieces  and  coins  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
together  Avith  a  few  tokens.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  make 
1  catalogue  of  the  whole,  but  if  it  should  be  thought  worth  while 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  the  Society.  The  other 
lot  to  which  I  referred  before  I  believe  I  can  trace,  and  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  list  of  that  also,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
dispersed. 

Here  I  must  close  my  report,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
includes  all  the  events  of  archaeological  interest  in  my  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.” 


J.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  York¬ 
shire,  exhibited  and  read  the  following  Notes  on  a  seventeenth- 
century  gold  chalice  : 

“  The  chalice  Avhich  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  for 
your  inspection  this  evening  is  the  property  of  Col.  Charles- 
worth,  M.P.,  of  Chapelthorpe  Hall,  Wakefield,  and  Avas  bought 
by  him  in  Cork  last  year,  but  he  could  then  obtain  no  history 
of  it,  and  my  endeavours  to  do  so  have  been  of  little  avail,  but 
I  am  hoping  that  by  exhibiting  it  here  some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  its  past. 

The  chalice  is  of  22  carat  gold,  stands  10|  inches  high,  and 
weighs  35  ozs.  10  dwts.  22^  grs.  Troy.  The  bowl,  of  plain 
hammered  gold,  is  3|  inches  in  depth,  3|  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  Ilf  inches  in  circumference.  It  fits  into  an  outer 
case,  2^  inches  in  depth,  which  is  of  beautiful  perforated  and 
embossed  work.  On  this  outer  case  are  three  compartments, 
separated  from  each  other  by  scroll  work  and  a  cherub’s  head 
and  wings ;  below  each  compartment  and  each  cherub  is  a 
small  ring,  which  rings  were  probably  intended  to  carry  chains, 
now  gone.  Each  compartment  measures  If  inch  across,  and 
is  ornamented  Avith  figures  in  high  relief.  One  of  them  con¬ 
tains  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  a  soldier  is  in  the  act 
of  piercing  the  Saviour’s  side  with  a  long  spear,  a  Eoman 
soldier  on  horseback  looks  on,  while  in  the  foreground  are 
Saints  Mary  and  John,  and  a  figure,  probably  monkish, 
embraces  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Soldiers  with  long  spears  ai’e 
in  the  background.  Another  compartment  represents  three 
men  scourging  Christ,  while  a  fourth  looks  on.  The  third 
compartment  shows  Jesus  seated  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 
head,  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  two  soldiers  in  the  act  of  smiting 
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liiin  on  the  head,  while  others  in  full  armour,  with  shields  and 
spears,  keep  guard. 

The  bowl  is  supported  on  a  stem  divided  into  two  portions  ' 
by  tlie  knot,  wliich  is  very  large  and  heavy,  and  bears  on  each 
of  its  three  facets  a  winged  angel,  2  inches  high  ;  two  of  these  '  I 
angels  have  their  arms  crossed  over  tlieir  breasts,  while  the  I 
third  one  has  the  hands  clasped  as  if  in  supplication  ;  between  i 

the  facets  are  cherubs’  faces  and  scroll-work.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stem  rests  on  a  curved  hexagonal  lobed  foot,  which  is  * 
5 1  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  The  foot,  like  the  - 
case  of  the  bowl  and  the  knot,  bears  three  compartments, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  cherub’s  head  and  scroll 
work.  In  one  compartment  is  a  figure  of  St.  Barbara, 
wearing  a  crown,  her  right  hand  resting  on  the  handle  of  a 
long  sword,  while  in  her  left  hand  she  bears  a  palm  ;  beside  her  ' 
stands  a  lofty  tower.  In  the  second  compartment  stands  St.  ' 
Scholastica,  the  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  clothed  in  a  nun’s  habit, 
bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  lily  and  in  her  right  a  pastoral  staff, 
an  open  book  is  by  her  side,  in  the  background  is  seen  her 
nunnery,  and  above  her  head  a  dove  is  soaring  upwards.  In 
the  last  compartment  is  a  figure  of  St.  Benedict  carrying  a  book 
and  chalice  in  his  left  hand  and  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  right. 
Beneath  each  of  those  compartments  the  name  of  the  saint  is  ■ 
inscribed  in  Roman  capitals.  j| 

Underneath  the  foot  of  the  chalice  is  the  following  incised  ii 
inscription :  ; 


HUNG  CALICEM  F.P.  AD  LAUDEM  ET  GLOTIIAM  DEI  VIRGO  BARBARA 

SECUNDA  KNOTHOWNA  ABATISA  MONASTERII  ZARNOVICENSIS 

ANNO  ]  648. 

On  the  foot  are  three  marks  a.m.  in  an  oval  CS)  (Ty) 
the  latter  showing  that  the  cu])  has  been  sold  in  Holland  of  late 
years  and  has  duty  paid  on  it,  according  to  Mr.  Cripps,  who 
thinks  the  town  mark  may  be  that  of  Dantzic,  where  some  plate  : 
was  certainly  made.  The  monastery  of  Czernowitz  is  on  the  : 
river  Pruth  in  Galicia,  and  Barbara  Knothoff  (Knothowna  ' 
being  the  female  shape  of  the  surname  Knothoff)  must  have 
been  abbess  at  the  time  when  the  chalice  was  made  for  the  I 
abbey.”  I 

i 

Mr.  Walker  also  laid  before  the  Society  an  account  of  recent  ' 
excavations  made  by  him  at  Sandal  Castle,  Yorkshire.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these,  see  Mr.  Walker’s  paper  in  the  YovlisMrc 
Archaeological  Journal,  xiii.  151-188. 
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Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these 
id  communications. 


exhibitions 


Special  thanks  were  also  passed  to  Sir  Lionel  Pilkington, 
!art.,  for  permitting  the  excavations  at  Sandal  Castle,  and  to  A. 
ihipley,  Esq.  for  rescuing  from  destruction  the  tower  of  West- 
/Uiy  College  referred  to  in  Mr.  Martin’s  Report 

.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Auditors  the 
reading  of  the  Auditors’  Report  was  deferred  until  the  next 
heeting  of  the  Society. 

! 


Thursday,  April  12th,  1894. 


AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Editor,  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — The  Roxburghe 
Ballads.  Illustrating  the  last  years  of  the  Stuarts.  Vol.  VII.  8vo. 
Hertford  :  printed  for  the  Ballad  Society,  1893. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : 

1.  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  H.  L.  D.  Ward,  B.A.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  Books  in  the  British  Museum, 
acquired  during  the  years  1876-92.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.  4to. 
London,  1893. 

3.  Index  of  Artists  represented  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  I.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools.  German 
Schools.  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

4.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases  in  the  British  Museum. 
Vol.  II.  Black-figured  Vases.  By  H.  B.  Walters,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

5.  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Fans  and  Fan-leaves  presented  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  the  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Lionel  Cust,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

From  the  Author  : — Letter  H  :  its  Old  and  Modern  Uses.  By  John  Spanton. 
12mo.  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Prickett,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — The  Order  of  the  Coif.  By 
Alexander  Pulling.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

The  Rev.  William  Francis  Shaw,  B.D.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 
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We,  tlie  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
the  31st  day  of  December  following,  having  examined  the  under- 
same  to  be  accurate. 


Receipts. 

1803. 

Balance  in  hand,  1st  January,  1893 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

5  at  £2  2s.,  arrears  due  1st  January,  1892 
198  at  £2  2s  ,  due  1st  January,  1893  . 

349  at  £3  3s..  ditto 

-  1,.125  13  0 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

41  17  7 

10  10  0 

.  415  10  0 

.  1,099  7  0 


Admission  Fees  : 

48  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Donations  in  addition  to  Compositions,  etc. 

Sale  of  Published  Works  .... 
Dividend  on  £10,583  19s.  7d.  3  per  cent.  Metro- 
jjolitan  Stock  ..... 
Stevenson’s  Bequest  ; 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  . 
Publications  of  the  Society  ; 

Amount  received  towards  the  expense  of 
printing  .  . 

Sundry  Receipts,  including  amount  received  from 
sale  of  old  electric  battery 


403  4  0 

43  i  0  . 

08  9  1 

308  11  10  1 

013  13  7 

87  14  9 

31  2  6 


il 

I 


£3,123  7  4 


STOCKS  AND  INVESTMENTS, 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock  .  .  .  10,683  19  7 

Bank  Stock  .....  2,128  9  0 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock  .  .  .  2,725  0  0 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Consolidated 

4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  .  .  .  2,757  0  0 

North  Eastern  Railway  Consolidated  Preferential 

4  per  cent.  Stock  ....  2,701  0  0 

Midland  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Guaranteed  Preferential  Stock  .  .  370  3  8 

-  £21,325  12  9 
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<!  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  tlie  1st  day  of  January,  1893,  to 
ijitten  Accounts,  v/ith  tlie  Vouchees  relating  thereto,  do  find  the 


Expenditure. 

1893. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Iiblications  of  the  Society,  Printers’  and  Artists’ 

Charges,  and  Binding  .... 

1,298 

9 

10 

rchaeological  Inrestigations 

6 

17 

6 

ibrary  : 

1  Binding  ..... 

33 

0 

2 

1  Catalogues  and  Library  W  ork 

21 

4 

0 

1  Books  purchased  .... 

78 

18 

8 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  for  their 

Publications  ..... 

37 

5 

0 

170 

7 

10 

louse  Expenditure  : 

Insurance  ..... 

17 

1 

3 

Lighting  ..... 

121 

16 

5 

Fuel  ...... 

24 

5 

0 

Repairs  ...... 

68 

14 

8 

Tea  at  Meetings  .... 

19 

9 

5 

Washing  and  Sundries 

46 

19 

8 

298 

6 

5 

ucome  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 

36 

16 

3 

jcgacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson’s  Bequest 

10 

15 

6 

Pension  :  C.  K.  W atson,  retiring  allowance  . 

.350 

0 

0 

salaries  : 

Assistant  Secretary  .... 

300 

0 

0 

Clerk  ...... 

240 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

1 

SVages : 

Porter  ...... 

82 

17 

0 

Porter’s  wife  (as  housemaid)  . 

2.5 

0 

0 

107 

17 

U 

OfiBcial  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

119 

10 

11 

Postages  ..... 

34 

16 

3 

„  on  Publications 

26 

19 

10 

Sundry  Expenses  .... 

43 

12 

4 

224 

19 

4 

'  Cash  in  hand,  31st  December,  1893 

78 

17 

8 

1 

£3,123 

7 

4 

I  31st  DECEMBER,  1893. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

I  The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this 

,  cause  are  as  follows :  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Consoli- 
I  dated  Guaranteed  Stock  .  .  .  8,894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  4  per  cent.  Consolidated 
i  Guaranteed  Preference  Stock  .  .  9, ,502  17  11 

-  £18,396  17  11 

After  payment  of  the  annuities,  now  amounting  to  £000  per  anmim,  the  Society 
I  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  income  on  the  above  funds. 
This  is  payable  after  the  10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  October  in  each  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  March,  1894. 

OWEN  ROBERTS. 
GEORGE  E.  EOX. 

G.  F.  BROWNE. 

E.  G.  HILTON  PRICE. 
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Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  on  Monday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  Greorge’s  Day, 
at  2  p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow  in  arrear  of  his  subscription  would 
be  entitled  to  vote  on  that  occasion. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
year  1833  was  read  (see  pages  150  and  151). 

■  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant-Secretary,  laid  before  the  Society  the 
first  part  of  an  account  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  at  Silchester  in  1893. 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  communicated  an  account  of,  and  critical 
remarks  on,  an  Ogam  inscribed  stone  found  at  Silchester. 

Both  papers  will  be  printed  in  Ai'chaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  April  19th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  Avere  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 

ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  the  South  Slavonians:— Index 
rcrum,  pcrsonarum  et  locorum  in  Volumina  I— V.  Mouumeiitorum  spectan- 
timii  historian!  Slavorum  meridionalium.  Opera  S.  Ljubic.  8vo.  Agram, 
18'J3. 

From  the  Author  Vanishing  London  :  .a  Scries  of  Drawings  illustrating  some 
of  the  Old  Houses,  &c.,  ill  Loudon  and  Westmiuster.  By  Roland  W.  Raul. 
Ito.  Loudon,  1891. 
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Irom  the  Author  : — Charles  II.  at  Coaxden  Hall.  (Repriuted  from  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  December,  1893,  and  March,  1894).  By  Hugh 
Norris,  Esq.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.  A.  co.  Somerset.  8vo. 
jrom  Major  W.  C.  Cooper,  F.S.A.  : — Man  the  Primeval  Savage:  his  Haunts  and 
Relics  from  the  Hill-tops  of  Bedfordshire  to  Blackwall.  By  Worthington 
G.  Smith.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

'rom  E.  A.  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  E.S.A.  : — Report  on  the  Inner  Temple 
Pictures  of  Judge  Littleton  and  Sir  Edward  Coke.  By  F.  A.  Inderwick, 
‘  Q.C.,  and  Leonard  Field,  4to.  London,  1894. 

from  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President:— A  volume  lettered 
“  Coronation  Records,”  containing  : 

(1)  Regal  Records  by  J.  R.  Planche,  F.S.A.,  and  (2)  Chapters  on  Corona¬ 
tions  ;  both  8vo.  London,  1838. 

i 

The  President  announced  that  in  accordance  witli  the  wisli 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman,  Dir.S.A.,  an  important  and 
valuable  selection  of  books  from  his  library  and  that  of  his  late 
uncle,  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  his  daughters. 


It  was  accordingly  unanimously  resolved  : 

“  That  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  be  accorded  to  Miss 
Milman  for  this  valuable  addition  to  the  Society’s  library.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Sanxay  Barwell,  M.A. 

Captain  William  Anstruther-Thomson. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  to  be 
held  on  St.  Oeorge’s  Day,  at  2  p.m.,  and  lists  were  read  of  the 
names  of  those  who,  on  that  day,  were  to  be  submitted  for 
ballot  to  fill  the  offices  of  Council,  President,  Treasurer, 
Director,  and  Secretary  respectively. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant-Secretary,  laid  before  the  Society  the 
second  part  of  their  account  of  the  excavations  carried  out  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  at  Silchester  in  1893. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archae- 
ologia,  a  large  and  varied  series  of  architectural  fragments  and 
other  antiquities  found  were  exhibited,  together  with  plans, 
drawings,  and  a  large  scale  model  of  one  of  the  houses  uncovered. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  exhibition  and 
communication. 
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ANNIVEKSAEY, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY, 
MONDAY,  APRIL  23rd,  1894. 


AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  tlie  Cliair.  | 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  DD.,  and  John  Green  i 
Waller,  Esq.,  ivere  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  .Ballot. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq..  M.A.,  Assistant-Secretary,  laid 
upon  the  table  copies  of  Arcliaeologia,  vol.  liv.  Part  1,  and  of 
Proceedings^  2nd  Series,  vol.  xv.  No.  1,  being  the  Society’s 
publications  up  to  date. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing;  address  : 

Gentlemen, 

At  our  last  Anniversary  Meeting  I  expressed  my  satisfaction 
that  though  the  losses  Avhich  the  Society  had  sustained  by  death 
or  resignation  were  considerable,  there  were  few  among  those  I 
had  to  mention  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  our  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  past  year,  however,  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate, 
though  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  about  the  same. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  following  Fellows,  to  whose 
names  I  have  thought  it  well  to  append  the  dates  of  their 
decease : 

Braekstone  Bak^er,  Esq.,  10  January,  1894. 

John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq.,  22  September,  1893. 

*  George  Bonnor,  Esq.,  10  September,  1893. 

William  Boyne,  Esq.,  18  November,  1893. 

John  David  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  22  August,  1893. 

Edward  Salmon  Clarke,  Esq.,  J  P.,  15  April,  1894. 

Charles  Matthew  Clode,  Escj.,  C.B.,  4  November,  1893. 

Hungerford,  Lord  Crewe,  3  January,  1894. 

*  Fellows  wlio  liad  compounded  for  tlieir  subscriptions. 
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James  Croston,  Esq.,  1  September,  1893. 

*  James  William  Davis,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  21  July,  1893. 
Robert  Gibbs,  Esq.,  6  August,  1893. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lees,  M.A.,  27  August,  1893. 

Coryndon  Henry  Luxmoore,  Esq.,  27  March,  1894. 
George  Manners,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,4  March,  1894. 
Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  22  December, 
1893. 

Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.,  22  October,  1893. 

*  James  Pilbrow,  Esq.,  27  February,  1894. 

Talbot  Baines  Reed,  Esq.,  28  November,  1893. 

Edward  James  Rickards,  Esq.,  18  August,  1893. 

Edward  Rowley-Morris,  Esq.,  24  July,  1893. 

Sir  William  Smith,  Knt.,  D.C.L,,  LL.D.,  7  October, 
1893. 

Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.P.,  21  December,  1893. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Edward  Watson,  7  January,  1894. 
John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  17  January,  1894. 

Besides  these  two  of  our  Honorary  Fellows  have  been  removed 
by  death.  These  are  : 

Dr.  Conrad  Leemans,  14  October,  1893. 

Francis  Parkman,  Esq.,  10  November,  1893. 

In  addition  there  have  resigned  : 

Rev.  George  Hewitt  Hodson,  M.A. 

Walter  Leaf,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Gilbert  Metcalfe,  Esq. 

The  number  of  resignations  is  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  was  due  to  causes 
to  which  I  alluded  at  the  time. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected : 

Captain  William  Anstruther-Thomson. 

Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Sanxay  Barwell,  M.A. 

Lieut.-Col.  Alten  Augustus  William  Beamish,  R.E. 
Walter  Besant,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Thomas  Boynton,  Esq. 

William  George  Benjamin  Bullock -Barker,  Esq. 

Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  Esq.,  C.I.E. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stephen  Cooper,  M.A. 

Frank  Cundall,  Esq. 

*  Fellows  who  had  compounded  for  their  subscriptions. 
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James  Curie,  Junior,  Esq. 

Alfred  Darhysliire,  Esq. 
llev.  Alifed  Saunders  Eyer,  M.A. 

Joseph  Sim  Earle,  Esq. 

Arthur  Smyth  Flower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

llev.  Henry  Gee,  M.A.  , 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Francis  Wallace  Grenfell,  G.C.M.G.,;  ' 
K.C.B. 

llichard  Hudson  Joseph  Gurney,  Esq. 

David  George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  Hudson,  M.A. 

Caj)tain  Allred  Hutton.  f 

Frederic  Andrew  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Joseph  Knight,  Esq. 

John  Lancaster  Gough  Mowat,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Belgrave  Ninnis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Alfred  Edmund  Packe,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Thomas  Francis  Peacock,  Esq. 

Frederick  York  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Edward  Rowley-Morris,  Esq.  | 

Rev.  William  Francis  Shaw,  B.D. 

Albert  Forbes  Sieveking,  Esq.  j 

Spencer  Slingshy  Stallwood,  Esq. 

John  Gottinghain  Tingey,  Esq.,  M.A.  ' 

Ernest  Charles  Treppliu,  Esq.,  M.A.  j 

Joseph  John  Tylor,  Esq. 

John  Ward,  Esq.  ' 

Robert  Hall  Warren,  Esq.  \ 

Aston  Webb,  Esq.  i 

Lieut.- Col.  Alfred  Chohneley  Earle  Welby.  i 

Edward  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Walter  Meacock  Wilkinson,  Esq.  ! 

Rev.  Joseph  Bowstead  Wilson,  M.A. 

Sidney  Young,  Esq. 

And  as  Honorary  Fellows  :  > 

]\Iajor  Joaquim  Filippe-Nery  Delgado,  Portugal.  i 

His  Excellency  Haindhi  Bey,  Turkey.  i 

Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  Hungary. 

Dr.  Pangiotis  Kabbadias,  Greece. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Kenner,  Austria.  | 

Dr.  Willem  Pleyte,  E^etherlands.  i 

Dr.  Nicholas  Pokrotfsky,  Russia.  | 

Professor  Johann  Rudolf  Ralm,  Switzerland.  j 
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Senor  Don  Juan  Faeundo  Riano,  Spain. 

El  Conde  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  Spain. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  have  lost  27  ordinary 
‘i'ellows  we  have  elected  43,  a  clear  addition  to  our  number 
f)f  16. 

We  have  elected  this  year  rather  more  Honorary  Fellows 
than  usual,  partly  on  account  of  the  dwindling  number  of  such 
Fellows,  who  do  not  now  exceed  34,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
to  have  representatives  in  the  various  countries,  a  result  which 
will  shortly ,^be  attained. 

Of  our  Fellows  deceased,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  serious  loss  to  the  Society  by  the  death  of  our  excellent 
Director,  Mr.  Henry  Salusbury  Milman.  He  was  second  son 
of  General  Francis  Miles  Milman,  by  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and  thus  nephew  to  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  a  relationship  to  which  may  well  be 
attributed  his  interest  in  our  Society.  He  was  born  26th 
November,  1821,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  with  honours  of  the  second  class  from  Merton  in 
1844,  and  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1848,  in  which  year 
he  was  also  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  Enclosure  Commissioner,  the  title  of  his  office  being 
changed  in  1882  to  Assistant  Land  Commissioner,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  first  elected  a  Fellow 
of  our  Society  on  the  12th  January,  1854,  but  withdrew  in 
1861.  On  the  27th  May,  1869  he  was  re-elected.  He  took 
much  interest  in  legal  antiquities,  on  which  he  wrote  on  several 
occasions  in  legal  periodicals.  His  first  communication  to  our 
Society  was  a  valuable  one,  6th  May,  1858,  “  On  the  Political 
Geography  of  Wales,”  printed  in  the  Archaeologia  (xxxviii.  19), 
in  which  he  showed  the  importance  of  Offa’s  Dyke  as  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Wales.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  contributed  eight  memoirs  to  Archaeologia*  the 
Ia.st  being  that  on  “  The  Vanished  Memorials  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,”  published  in  vol.  liii.  pp.  211-228.  His  lesser 
communications  will  be  seen  in  our  Proceedings.^  Mr.  Milman 
was  elected  Director,  in  succession  to  myself,  23rd  April,  1880. 

Every  one  will  remember  what  an  excellent  attendant  he  was 
at  our  meetings,  how  often  he  was  able  from  his  legal  know¬ 
ledge  to  make  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subjects  that  came 

*  Archaeologia,  xlv.  349  ;  xlvii.  86,  242  ;  xlviii.  160,  281, 345,  346,  452. 
t  Proc.  2nd  S.  vii.  20,  29,U04,  188,  191  ;  xii.  126. 
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Iiefore  ns,  and  how  generously  lie  gave  up  iu  coujuuctiou  with  our 
present  Secretary  the  allowance  which  had  been  attached  to 
their  offices ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Society  will 
scarcely  realise  how  much  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  its  service 
by  acting  upon  the  various  committees  of  which,  as  Director,  he 
was  a  member.  In  his  lifetime  he  presented  to  our  library 
various  boohs,*  some  of  which  he  had  inherited  from  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan  ;  and  since  his  death  his  daughters  have 
generously  allowed  the  Society  to  select  from  his  library  any 
books  that  Avould  be  of  use  to  the  Felloivs,  amonntino;  in  all  to 
about  170  volumes.  His  urbanity,  his  knowledge  of  legal 
archaeology,  and  his  sym])athy  with  all  matters  in  which  the 
Society  was  concerned,  will  make  his  loss  severe!y  felt,  both  on 
the  Council  and  in  the  genei’al  body  of  the  Society.  He  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  in  November  of  last  year,  from  which  it 
Avas  hoped  by  his  friends  that  he  Avould  partially  recover,  but 
he  died  on  the  22nd  of  December  last. 

Mr.  James  Pilbroav,  of  Canterbury,  civil  engineer,  AA^as 
elected  a  FelloAv  19th  February,  1846.  In  1862  he  communi¬ 
cated  a  memoir  on  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Guildford,  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  drawings  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodehild,  the 
architect  employed  in  the  restoration,  and  he  also  gave  an 
account  of  carvings  at  Guildford  Castle. f  On  the  8th  April, 
1869,  he  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  of  various 
]Aoriods,  Avhich  he  had  obtained  during  the  })]’0gress  of  extensive 
drainage  Avorks  at  Canterbury,  an  account  of  Avhich  Avas  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Archaeolorjia  (xliii.  151).  Some  Roman  antiquities 
of  a  remarkable  character,  Avhich  he  had  described,  Avere  subse¬ 
quently  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  PilbroAv 
died  at  Worthing,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  on  the  27th  February 
last. 

Mr.  William  Boa^ne  Avas  elected  a  FelloAv  17th  November, 
1853.  He  exhibited  and  ju’esented  several  rubliings  of  brasses 
from  Yorkshire  and  elseAvhere,J  and  on  the  18th  NoA^ember, 
1869,  he  presented  to  the  Society  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the  Avell- 
kuoAvn  antiquary,  Joseph  Hunter,  by  Henry  Smith,  of  Leeds, 
Avhich  hangs  on  our  Avails,  and  for  Avliich  he  received  special 
thanks.  §  Mr.  Boyne  Avas  a  good  numismatist,  busying  himself 
Avith  Roman  coins,  and  also  especially  Avith  English  tokens;  on 
the  latter  he  jmblished,  in  1858,  an  elaborate  Avork,  long  a  manual 

*  Tree.  xiii.  7  ;  xiv.  162,  378. 

f  Ih.  2)1(1  8.  ii.  297,  312. 

t  Ih.  iii.  218,  2.50  ;  2nd  S.  i.  392. 

§  11).  2nd  S.  iv.  377. 
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in  the  subject,  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
•fingland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  a  volume  of  630  pages,  with 
12  plates,  and  subsequently,  in  1866,  a  work  on  The  Silver 
'I'okens  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Both  these  works  are  in 
ur  library.*  Mr.  Boyne  resided  for  many  years  at  Florence, 
idiere  he  died  18th  November,  3  893. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson  became  a  Fellow  8th  May,  1856.  He 
lid  not  make  any  communication  to  the  Society,  but  from  his 
I30imection  with  the  ancient  firm  of  Sotheby  it  is  but  right  that 
|his  death  should  be  mentioned.  Both  antiquaries  and  men  of 
letters  owe  much  to  the  enterprise  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
auctioneers,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  lately  senior  partner, 
jand  through  whose  hands  so  many  libraries  and  collections  of 
antiquities  and  art  have  passed  during  their  long  existence  of 
now  a  century  and  a  half.  Mr.  Wilkinson  died  on  the  17th 
January  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  92. 

Sir  William  Smith,  Knight,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
London  20th  May,  1813.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  Universit}'- 
of  London,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  classi¬ 
cal  attainments.  Having  abandoned  the  law,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  produced  one  after  the  other  the 
remarkable  series  of  Dictionaries  which  will  probably  form  his 
most  enduring  monument,  and  which  have  helped  so  much  to 
place  classical  archaeology  in  this  country  upon  a  firm  basis. 
He  first  produced,  in  1842,  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  followed  six  years  later  by  the  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  similar  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  a  series  of  students’  manuals,  an  English- 
Latin  Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  of  Christian  Anti¬ 
quities,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  become  the  standard  books  of 
reference  for  students.  From  the  year  1867  until  his  death  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  laborious  and  difficult 
post,  which  he  filled  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  Although 
necessarily  the  co-operation  of  others  was  required  for  works  of 
so  extensive  and  minute  a  character  as  the  series  of  Dictionaries, 
yet  the  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  unsigned  articles  shows 
how  much  he  himself  supplied,  and  that  his  labours  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  mere  editing. 

Sir  William  Smith  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  28th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1861,  and  in  1862  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  a 

*  See  also  his  Tolicns  issued  in  YovUsldre  and  Seals  of  the  Coi'ijorations  of 
that  Co^mty,  1868. 
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post  which  he  frequenily  oeenpied  subsequently,  and  he  was  also 
ibr  several  years  a  Vice-President.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great 
doinauds  of  his  literary  work  that  he  made  no  communications 
to  the  Society.  In  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  literature 
he  received  from  Oxford,  in  1870,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  as  he 
liad  ju’eviously  received  from  Glasgow  that  of  LL.D.,  as  well  as 
from  Leipsic  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  1892,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  was  knighted.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  October  last,  in  his  81st  year. 

Mr.  George  Manners  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  4th  February, 
1864.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  autographs,  of 
wliicli  he  exhibited  a  great  number  at  a  Special  Exhibition 
formed  by  him  in  April,  1862,  ami  on  the  21st  January,  1864, 
an  extensive  series  of  no  less  than  300  accompanied  by 
engraved  portraits.  He  subsequently  exhibited  between  that 
date  and  1873  a  number  of  documents,  etc.,  some  of  which  are 
])rinted  at  length  in  our  Proceedings*  On  12th  May,  1870,  he 
jtresented  to  our  library  two  valuable  early  printed  books,  for 
which  he  received  special  thanks.  |  He  died  on  the  4th  March 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  George  Bonnor  was  elected  oOth  March,  1871.  His 
only  communication  to  the  Society  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
remarkable  collection  of  autographs,  which  are  described  in  our 
Proceedings  (2nd  S.  vii.  430-433).  He  died  on  the  10th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1893. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Edward  Stanhope  made  but  one 
communication  to  our  Society,  but  his  eraiuence  as  a  statesman, 
and  his  connection  with  Earl  Stanhope,  so  long  President  of  the 
Society,  render  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  pay  a  passing  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Eciward  Stanhope,  second  son  of  Philip  Henry 
Earl  Stanhope,  was  born  in  1840.  After  a  distinguished  career 
at  Harrow  aud  Cliristchurch  he  was  elected  in  1862  Fellow  of 
All  Souls.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  early  gave  up  the 
law  for  politics.  After  being  Paidiamentary  Secretary  io  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
he  became,  in  1887,  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  was  like- 
Avise  a  Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales,  and  a 

*  Proo.  2nd  S.  ii.  101,  281,  ,320  ;  Hi.  143,  208,  306.  399,  521  ;  iv.  125,  360, 
412,  435  ;  V.  66,  67  ;  vi.  33. 
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ierj  useful  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  wliieli 
ost  he  has  been  succeeded  by  our  Vice-President,  Lord  Dillon, 
lis  relative,  Mr.  James  Banks  Stanhope,  who  has  survived  him, 
jransferred  to  him  the  property  of  the  Banks  family,  Revesby 
jibbey,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  antiquities  of  which  Mr.  Edward 
jilanhope  took  much  interest.  It  was  of  some  antiquities 
;ound  there  that  he  made  an  exhibition  to  our  Society  in 
891.*  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  27th  March,  1873,  and  died 
'omewhat  unexpectedly  at  Chevening,  on  the  21st  December, 
'.893. 

:  Mr.  Charles  Matthew  Clode,  C.B.,  was,  until  lately. 
Legal  Secretary  to  the  War  Department.  He  was  a  member  of 
jthe  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors,  of  which  he  was  Master  in 
1874,  when  he  exhibited  to  the  Society  the  two  splendid  palls 
belonging  to  the  Company. f  He  subsequently  published  two 
valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the  Company,  entitled 
Memoranda  of  the  Merchant  I'aylors’  Company^  1875,  vend.  Early 
History  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Cor^joany,  2  vols.,  1888,  and 
more  recently  (in  \S22)London  during  the  Great  Rehellion,  being 
a  Memoir  of  Sir  A  hraham  Reynardson,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  1st  June,  1876  ;  served  on  our  Council  in 
1879,  etc.,  and  showed  on  many  occasions  considerable  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Society.  On  9th  April,  1891,  he  read  a 
memoir  on  Sir  John  Yorke,  Sheritf  of  London,  citizen,  and 
merchant  taylor,  which  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  (xiii.  278- 
299).  Mr.  Clode  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  standard 
work  on  The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  2  vols.,  1869,  as  well 
as  of  The  Administration  of  Justice  under  Military  and  Martial 
Law,  1874.  He  died  after  a  long  illness  4th  November,  1893. 


Mr.  John  David  Chambers,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Salisbury, 
was  elected  a  Fellow  on  12th  January,  1882.  He  did  not 
make  any  communication  to  the  Society,  but  he  was  the  author 
of  a  very  useful  work  On  Divine  Worship  in  England  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  of  which  the  edition  of 
1877  is  in  our  library.  Mr.  Chambers  died  on  the  22nd 
August,  1893,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. 

The  Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.,  was  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
own,  as  we  were  both  together  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  born  in  India  in  1826,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  1846.  He  took  orders  at  Rome,  where  he  became  Vice- 
Hector  of  the  English  College.  On  his  return  to  England  he 

*  ProG.  2iid  S.  xiii.  214.  f  Ib.  vi.  245. 
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was  made  Canon  of  Northampton  and  private  secretary  to  , 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  ; 
and  bestowed  much  time  on  literary  and  antiquarian  research 
in  connection  with  Chnrcli  History,  on  which  he  wrote  several  : 
works,  including  a  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  10th  January,  1889.  He  made 
several  communications  to  the  Society,  of  which  two  were  printed 
in  the  Archaeologia  :  “  The  Kalendar  and  Rite  used  by  the 
Catholics  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth”  (lii.  113-128),  and  on  a 
“  Wall  Painting  in  St.  Anselm’s  Chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
Church”  (lii.  389-392).  He  naturally  took  much  interest  in  i 
the  question  of  the  burial  or  burning  of  the  bones  of  St  Thomas  | 
of  Canterbury,  on  which  he  made  some  observations,  1.5th  March, 
1880,*  as  well  as  on  the  tomb  of  an  Archbishop  discovered  at  i 
Canterbury.f  Father  Morris  died  suddeidy  in  the  pulpit  in  the  i 
church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Wimbledon,  22nd  October,  1893.  I 

Mr.  John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  of  Durham,  was  elected  a  i 
Fellow  2nd  March,  1882.  He  took  much  interest  in  local  anti-  ' 
quities,  and  Avas  considered  an  excellent  judge  of  English  paint¬ 
ings  and  draAvings.  His  only  communication  to  the  Society  i 
Avas  25th  June,  1885,  on  a  grave- slab  found  at  Ayclitfe  church, 
county  Durham. f  He  died  on  the  22nd  September,  1893.  j 

i 

Of  the  Honorary  FelloAvs  Avhom  Ave  have  lost.  Dr.  Conrad 
Leemans,  of  Leyden,  Avas  elected  as  far  back  as  8th  June,  1837.  ] 
In  early  life  ho  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  I  think  as 
tutor  in  an  English  family.  He  made  tAvo  communications  to  i 
the  Society,  both  printed  in  the  ArcJmeologia.  On  the  28th  I 
A})ril,  1836,  on  a  Roman  skeleton,  Avith  numerous  ornaments,  ■ 
found  in  1828,  at  Arentsburgh,  near  the  Hague,  of  Avhich  he  j 
])resented  a  cast  to  the  British  Museum.  §  The  other,  read  11th  i 
]\Iay,  1837,  on  three  Roman  inscriptions  found  at  AVatermore,  | 
near  Cirencester.  ||  Dr.  Leemans  Avas  born  at  Zalt  Bommel,  in  j 
Holland,  in  1 809.  He  Avas  for  htty  years  Director  of  the  Museum  1 
of  Antiquities  at  Leyden,  a  ])Ost  Avhich  he  resigned  in  1891,  1 

being  succeeded  by  Dju  AVillem  Pleyte,  who  has  recently  ■ 
been  elected  one  of  our  Honorary  Fellows.  The  creation  of  the  | 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities  at  Leyden  is  chiefly  due  to  | 
Dr.  Leemans,  and  he  published  an  iuiportant  Avork  on  the  | 
Egyptian  section,  Avhich  is  in  our  library,  ^■^Egyptisclie  Moiiu-  i 

*  Proc.  2nd.  S.  xii.  122.  ! 

f  Ib.  xiii.  150.  ; 

t  Ih.  X.  340.  j 

§  Arcluieologia,  xxvii.  App.  399.  ; 
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■^mten  van  het  Museum  te  Leyden,  1839,  etc.  He  also  pub- 
fehed  a  very  valuable  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Horapollo  on 
igyptian  hieroglyphics.  His  most  extensive  work,  however, 
as  on  the  great  Buddhist  temple  in  Java,  Boro-Boudour,  con- 
Isting  of  three  very  large  volumes,  with  numerous  plates.  Dr. 
jieemans  died  on  the  14th  October,  1893,  in  his  84th  year. 


I  Dr.  Francis  Paekman,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  the  historian, 
/as  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  7th  March,  1878,  and  died 
bout  the  10th  November,  1893.  He  was  descended  from  an 
dd  family  of  New  England,  which  during  the  last  two  centuries 
las  produced  several  men  of  note.  Born  at  Boston  16th  Sep- 
lember,  1823,  he  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  spent  some  time 
imong  the  North  American  Indians,  where  he  suffered  priva- 
ions  which  greatly  impaired  his  health.  He  wrote  several 
vorks  on  the  history  of  the  North  American  Indians,  but  the 
oest  known  are  his  books  on  the  French  dominions  in  America. 
There  are  five  volumes  of  his  works  on  this  subject  in  our 
library. 


As  to  our  domestic  concerns,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
advert  again  in  any  detail  to  questions  of  finance.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  our  compounders,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of 
■many  of  our  Fellows,  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  formerly. 

:  You  will  see  from  the  detailed  balance  sheet  for  the  last  year 
’  how  we  stand ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  not  still  to  be  met 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  in  printing  and  illustrations,  and  I 
shall  not  consider  that  we  are  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  finan¬ 
cial  position  till  we  are  able  to  pay  the  expenditure  of  a  year 
out  of  the  receipts  and  subscriptions  of  that  year.  We  have, 
moreover,  to  provide  money  to  fit  up  the  Council  Boom  with 
bookshelves,  so  as  to  obtain  additional  accommodation  for  our 
library,  which  is  much  needed.  There  is  also  impending  upon 
us,  at  no  distant  date,  the  cleaning  and  repainting  of  our  apart¬ 
ments,  a  very  serious  and  somewhat  costly  undertaking,  which 
will  be  at  the  same  time  somewhat  inconvenient  from  the  leng-th 

o 

of  time  which  it  will  occupy. 


The  new  arrangements  for  the  ballots  appear  to  work  well, 
and  the  proportion  of  candidates  elected  at  the  ballots  under 
them  has  been  far  better  than  previously.  The  Fellows  seem 
to  appreciate  the  conversaziones  thus  created,  at  which  we  have 
attempted  to  place  before  them  objects  of  interest  for  exhibition, 
in  the  necessary  absence  of  papers. 
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A  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  has  been  issued,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  referring  to  a  docinnent  which  has  under¬ 
gone  many  changes. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Brahrook  that  tlic  dinner  of  the 
Society  on  St.  George^S  day  should  be  revived,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  tlie  Council.  This  body  was  quite  willing  to  ' 
revive  the  dinnei’  in  question  if  such  should  be  the  wish  of  the  .  1 
Fellows.  It  was  abandoned  forty  years  ago,  because  it  was  so  '  ■ 
ill  supported.*  It  seemed,  however,  to  them  that  the  suggestion  ^  ■ 
was  made  somewhat  late  for  the  ])resent  year.  To  have  any 
meaning  the  dinner  must  be  on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary,  ! 
■which  occurs  at  a  season  when  many  dinners  are  going  on,  and 
when  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good  room  at  a  suitable  hotel.  ' 
Being,  moreover,  an  experiment,  it  would  not  have  been  * 
easy  to  ascertain  in  sufficient  time  how  many  Fellows  would  be  li 
likely  to  come.  The  Council  has  therefore  decided  to  post-  . 
])one  the  experiment  till  next  year,  when  preparations  might  be 
commenced  at  a  time  that  would  admit  of  suitable  arrangements 
being  made. 

The  Council  proposes  to  have  a  Heraldic  Exhibition  at  the 
Society’s  rooms  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  commencing 
with  the  evening  meeting  on  the  31st  May,  and  terminating  on 
the  13th  June.  It  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  the  Society 
had  such  an  exhibition, t  and  I  trust  that  the  one  we  are  about  H 
to  inaugurate  will  not  be  less  successful  than  its  predecessor. 
The  Heralds’  College  have  kindly  intimated  their  willingness  to 
lend  for  exhibition  some  of  the  heraldic  treasures  in  their  pos-  : 
session  ;  and  I  hope  that  my  hearers  will  be  disposed  to  exhibit 
V  hat  they  may  have  of  this  nature,  or  induce  their  friends  to  do 
so.  It  is  proposed  to  include  the  heraldry  of  all  countries,  and 
not  to  confine  the  display  merely  to  grants  or  I’olls  of  arms.  I 
would  oidy  deprecate  any  large  displays  of  heraldic  porcelain, 
from  its  brittle  nature,  its  late  date,  and  the  space  it  would 
occujiy.  I 

The  excavations  at  Silchester  have  been  continued  Avith 
success.  You  have  heard  the  excellent  papers  wdiieli  have  been 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hope.  The  chief  features  have  - 
been  the  importance  of  the  houses  excavated,  including  the  ■ 
round  or  polygonal  building,  Avhich,  though  discovered  by  Mr.  i 
Joyce,  he  did  not  live  to  describe,  and  the  remarkable  Ogam  ' 

*  Proc.  iii.  TiT,  G7.  i 
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ijicription,  which  has  been  found  far  to  the  east  of  any  monu- 
lent  of  this  description  hitherto  recorded  in  England.  There 
1 11  be,  as  usual,  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  this  year’s  work 
■  the  Society’s  apartments  from  April  24th  to  May  12th  inclu- 
ffc^e,  to  which  those  interested  in  the  excavations  will  have 
.':cess,  I  ought  to  mention  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Comte 
i  Marsy  and  the  members  of  the  ‘  Societe  Frangaise  d’Archeo- 
gie,’  who,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  address  last  year,  included  a 
sit  to  England  in  the  programme  for  their  congress  at  Abbe- 
|ille.  They  did  this  in  the  month  of  July  last,  and  paid  a  visit 
)  Silchester.  They  were  so  much  pleased  with  what  they 
iw  that  they  have  sent  a  donation  of  twenty  guineas  to  the 
dlchester  fund.  Our  Society  has  subscribed  somewhat  this 
ear  out  of  the  Kesearch  Fund,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others 
dll  contribute  something  according  to  their  means. 

It  having  been  reported  to  the  Council  that  the  works  of 
estoration  contemplated  at  Norwich  cathedral  were  likely  to 
ibliterate  details  of  archaeological  interest  in  that  building,  they 
ustructed  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  to  visit  Norwich  and  to  report 
:o  them  on  the  matter.  This  he  has  done  very  fully,  and 
extracts  from  his  report  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Dean,  who 
seems  to  have  at  heart  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  fabric 
which  he  has  under  his  charge,  and  who  is  disposed  to  receive 
our  observations  in  the  kindly  sjiirit  with  which  they  are 
intended. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  archaeological  surveys  of  the 
various  counties,  of  which  four  have  been  printed  in  the 
Archaeoloffia,  greatly  encumber  our  volumes  and  increase  un¬ 
necessarily  the  indices.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  issue 
them  separately,  and  to  distribute  them  to  Fellows  like  the 
Arehaeologia.  They  will  form  a  useful  volume  or  volumes,  and 
a  number  of  separate  copies  having  been  printed  off  of  the 
previous  surveys,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  and  but  a  trifling 
expense  in  adding  them  to  any  future  surveys.  The  cost  of 
publication  will  be  the  same  to  the  Society,  and  these  some¬ 
what  elaborate  memoirs  can  now  be  prepared  with  greater 
deliberation. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Milman  it  became  necessary  to  elect  at 
once  a  new  Director.  Our  former  secretary.  Lord  Dillon,  kindly 
undertook  to  fill  the  post  until  this  meeting.  No  one  would  be 
better  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  important  office 
permanently  than  Lord  Dillon  ;  but  he  now  resides  in  the 
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coHutiy,  where  he  lias  every  week  important  duties  in  coniiee- 
tlon  with  local  matters.  The  Council,  in  prevailing  on  their  old 
friend  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  to  undertake  the  office,  feels  sure 
that  it  has  acted  in  a  manner  which  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
Fellows.  I 

I 

Another  office  that  has  had  to  be  filled  in  consequence  of  the  ; 
same  loss  was  that  of  a  Soane  Trustee.  The  Council  nominated 
temporarily  our  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Head,  with  whose 
gratuitous  labours  in  our  cause  you  are  well  acquainted,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  museums  might  be  of  use  1 
to  the  Trust.  According,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  the  i  ' 
Soane  Museum  Act  it  is  necessary  that  the  election  should  be  j 
made  by  the  President  and  C^ouncil  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  I 
The  Council  has  now  met,  and  the  provisional  election  has  been 
confirmed. 

The  venerable  volume  in  which  our  Fellows  inscribe  their  ; 
signatures  is,  I  regret  to  say,  in  a  very  shaky  condition,  and  ■ 
requires  extensive  repairs.  .  It  is,  moreover,  nearly  full.  A 
large  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  register  of  the 
Fellows  from  1751,  which  has  not  been  continued  since  1849. 
The  subsequent  entries  are  in  our  present  register,  which 
is  somewhat  differently  arranged.  It  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  at  present  to  close  up  the  earlier  pages  of  the  volume  so  as  to 
])revent  their  being  turned  over  more  than  necessary.  The  II 
Council  proposes  to  have  the  volume  repaired  at  the  end  of  the 
Session  ;  to  remove  the  register  of  Fellows  to  a  separate 
volume,  and  to  fill  the  space  thus  obtained  with  blank  paper,  so 
that  the  book  may  serve  for  many  years  to  come  without  being 
rendered  too  cumbrous.  Its  faded  binding  we  shall  strive 
to  retain.  The  process  of  reconstitution  has  evidently  been 
attempted  on  previous  occasions.  ' 

As  to  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  I  ■ 
may  mention  that  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  held  i 
its  meetings  in  our  rooms  in  July  last  and  was  successful.  The  ' 
index  of  archaeological  papers  for  the  year  1892  has  been  ^ 
issued  to  Fellows  with  the  Proceedings,  and  will  be  useful.  | 
From  the  number  of  societies  included  in  the  programme  our  j. 
Society  is  able  to  distribute  this  publication  at  no  great  cost,  | 
and  I  trust  that  it  may  be  continued.  ' 

A  new  society,  the  Worcestershire  Historical  Society,  has 
been  established,  and  judging  from  what  it  has  published  pro- 
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lises  to  hold  a  high  place  among  our  provincial  societies.  It 
^s  issued  for  its  first  year  some  publications  of  great  import- 
hce;  for  instance  a  Survey  of  Worcestershire,  by  Thomas 
labington,  partly  derived  from  our  collections,  edited  by  Mr. 
ohn  Amplilett;  the  Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  sede 
acante,  edited  by  J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  F.S.A.  ;  and  a  very 
urious  lay  subsidy  roll  for  Worcestershire  circa  1280,  from  a 
lanuscript  belonging  to  our  Fellow  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere, 
dited  by  Mr.  Amphlett  and  Mr.  Willis  Bund. 

I  Last  year  I  gave  some  account  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
Ihe  British  Museum.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  on  the  present 
i)ccasion,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  a  matter  which 
j[  feel  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
Df  our  National  Museum.  This  is  the  decision  at  which  the 
Grovernment  has  arrived  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  acquire  the 
irest  of  the  ground  of  the  block  in  which  the  Museum  is 
isituated,  which  there  is  just  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
doing.  I  presume  that  no  great  extension  of  the  existing 
buildings  are  contemplated,  as  the  leases  of  some  of  the  houses 
have  a  number  of  years  to  run,  but  such  a  course  is  rendered 
possible  in  the  future.  The  first  operations  likely  to  be  under¬ 
taken  will  have  the  object  of  avoiding  any  risk  of  fire  from  the 
plant  for  the  electric  lighting,  binders,  etc. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burning  question  in  archaeo¬ 
logy  at  the  present  moment  is  that  connected  with  the  proposed 
irrigation  works  in  Egypt,  and  I  think  it  well  therefore  to  go 
into  this  subject  somewhat  in  detail. 

Egypt  owes  everything  to  the  Nile.  The  presence  of  that 
great  river  no  doubt  led  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  empires  of  the  old  world,  which  lasted  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  though  for  the  last  two  thousand  it  has  been 
under  foreign  rule.  The  Nile,  however,  is  a  somewhat  capri¬ 
cious  friend,  sometimes  too  generous  in  its  supply  of  water,  at 
others  too  niggardly.  It  is  in  form  like  a  great  tree,  with  its 
tap  root,  the  White  Nile,  starting  from  near  the  Victoria  Lake; 
its  other  root,  the  Blue  Nile,  coming  from  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  These  join  at  Khartum,  below  which  it  has  only 
one  affluent  of  any  importance,  the  Atbara,  bringing  down  from 
another  part  of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  the  volcanic  detritus 
so  beneficial  to  the  sandy  plains  of  Egypt.  From  this  point  the 
mighty  trunk  extends  to  Cairo,  where  the  branches  begin,  end¬ 
ing  in  the  mouths  that  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  Egypt  into  three  portions.  Upper  Egypt, 
or  the  country  to  the  south  of  Assiut  till  it  reaches  Nubia ; 
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Middle  Egypt,  between  Assiut  and  Cairo ;  and  Lower  Egypt, 
from  that  city  to  the  sea.  Something  has  been  done  by  means 
of  canals,  ete.,  to  help  Lower  Egypt,  but  less  for  the  other  two 
regions,  which  sometimes  suffer  from  too  much  water,  sometimes 
from  too  little. 

Tlie  schemes  I'or  regulating  the  Nile  are  practically  five 
in  number,  four  dams  or  series  of  dams  on  various  sites,  and  1 

the  largo  artificial  lake  known  as  the  Wady  liayan.  '  ' 

The  most  southern  is  at  Kalabsheh,  about  fifty  miles  above  !  i 
Assuan,  where  the  ])ro])osed  dam  would  produce  reservoirs  at  ^ 
two  different  levels,  according  to  its  height.  The  chief  difficulty 
of  constructing  this  dam  is  the  grea.t  depth  of  the  river  at  this 
spot,  and  the  large  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  : 
lands  and  villages  to  bo  laid  under  water,  as  in  one  case  the 
inundation  would  reach  as  far  as  Toski,  180  miles  or  more  above  ’ 
Kalabsheh. 

The  next  proposal  is  to  make  a  dam  at  Philae,  but  somewhat 
above  the  island  on  which  the  temples  stand,  so  that  these  would 
be  untouched.  Here  again  the  compensation  is  considerable, 
and  a  still  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  doubt  whether 
the  rock  on  one  side  of  the  river  is  suitable  for  solid  foun-  ; 
dations. 

The  third  spot  is  at  no  great  distance,  below  Philae,  at  the 
head  of  the  First  Cataract  at  Assuan.  This  would  involve  the 
submergence  of  the  temples  of  Philae  during  several  months  in  , 
each  year.  The  conditions  under  which  this  dam  could  be  ^ 
constructed  are  favourable,  the  rock  furnishing  excellent  founda-  i 
tions,  and  the  numerous  channels  into  which  the  river  divides  || 
itself  at  this  point  would  greatly  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  i 
engineers.  But  if  this  dam  should  be  constructed  an  enormous  | 
artificial  lake  would  be  produced,  extending  far  into  the  country 
southward.  i 

The  fourth  proposed  site  for  dams  of  two  different  levels  is  at  ! 
Gebel  Silsileh,  about  44  miles  north  of  Assuan.  This  site  | 
possesses  the  advantage  that  the  river  is  narrower,  and  | 
shallow  at  Low  Nile ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  foundation  is  • 
by  no  means  good,  and  would  not  bear  a  dam  of  more  than  ; 
about  26  metres  in  height.  In  addition  to  this  the  town  of  , 
Assuan,  as  well  as  the  recently  excavated  temple  of  Komomba, 
would  be  submerged. 

The  last  project  to  be  mentioned  is  one  that  is  by  no  means  | 
new,  the  formation  of  a  vast  reservoir  in  the  Wady  Kayan,  ! 
which  is  in  the  desert  south  of  the  fertile  province  of  the  | 
Fayum,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  |, 
which  was  artifically  formed  by  the  ancient  Pharaohs  to  serve 
much  the  same  jiurpose.  This  scheme  has  been  long  urged  by 
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a  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse.  It  would  have 
ti3  effect  of  lessening  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  by  no 
uans  certain  that  the  water  might  not  be  brackish,  owing  to 
t3  extensive  beds  of  salt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  would 
inder  it  unfit  for  irrigation.  It  would  cost  far  more  than  any 
dier  scheme  and  is  attended  by  many  difficulties ;  it  would  take 
in  years  to  fill,  and  would,  moreover,  only  benefit  Lower  Egypt, 
iicepting  as  a  drain  to  the  overflow.  These  seem  to  be  the 
•ineipal  plans,  but  fuller  details  may  be  found  in  the  elaborate 
\eport  on  Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egypt, 
k  the  Director  General  of  Reservoirs,  Mr.  W.  Will  cocks, 
jhich  has  been  recently  published  at  Cairo.  Prefixed  to  the 
eport  is  a  note  on  the  whole  subject  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Garstin, 
le  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Public  Works  Department,  and 
3companying  it  is  a  porfolio  of  large  scale  plans  showing  the 
etails  of  the  various  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  Assuan  dam,  Mr.  Willcocks  states, 
.  16  : 

‘  The  existence  of  the  two  temples  of  Philae  and  Abu  Simbel 
AS  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  questions  connected  with 
eservoirs,  and  I  may  state  here  that,  in  deference  to  public 
opinion,  which  is  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  site  of  the  former 
emple,  I  have  prepared  my  designs  for  reservoirs  so  as  to  leave 
he  Philae  Temple  entirely  free  from  any  possibility  of  inunda- 
ion.  Abu  Simbel  is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  reservoir.’ 

'  In  his  note  on  the  Report,  Mr.  Garstin  comments  upon  this 
as  follows : 

'  ‘  I  agree  with  Mr.  Willcocks  in  considering  the  Assuan  cata- 
ract  (putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  Philae 
Temple)  as  the  site  best  suited  for  one  of  our  reservoir  dams, 
which  is  to  be  found  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  I  personally  should 
have  no  anxiety  about  the  absolute  stability  of  a  dam  erected 
tliere.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  such  advantages  of  site ;  sound 
rock,  numerous  islands,  a  wide  section,  and  shallow  -water  in 
which  to  work  ....  Unfortunately,  with  every  advantage  in 
its  favour  as  to  volume  of  water  stored,  soundness  of  foundation, 
and  economy  of  construction,  this  site  labours  under  the  objection 
(which  I  fear  may  be  found  insuperable)  of  having  Philae  Temple 
upon  the  up-stream  side.  No  dam  could  be  constructed  on  the 
cataract  without  inundating  a  great  portion  of  this  temple  for 
several  months  every  year.  I  agree  with  Colonel  Ross,  that  no 
project  which  had  this  effect  should  be  admitted,  unless  it  were 
impossible  to  find  a  reservoir  site  elsewhere.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  are  no  other  possible  sites.  Thei’e  are  Kalabsheh, 
Phiiae,  and  Gebel  Silsila,  which  are  all  available,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  claim  that,  if  a  dam  has  to  be  built,  it  must  necessarily 
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be  built  at  the  head  of  the  First  Cataract  and  drown  the  temple 
of  Philac.’ 

It  thus  appears  that  tlio  autliorities  iu  Egypt  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  ])reservino-  the  tenpdes  at  Philae.  At  a  meet-  I 
ing  of  our  Society,  held  on  22nd  February,  the  subject  was  | 
brought  forward,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  i 
carried : 

‘  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  desires  to  record  its 
protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  threatened  sub¬ 
mergence  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  venerable  and 
famous  Temple  of  Isis,  and  of  other  ancient  Egyptian  remains  ’ 
on  the  island  of  Philae,  through  the  proposed  construction  of  a  j 
dam  across  the  Nile  immediately  below.  The  Society  further 
desires  to  express  its  opinion  that  the  suggested  transfer  of  the  : 
remains  to  an  adjacent  island  would  destroy  their  historical  and  i 
artistic  value,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  special  ; 
interests  attaching  to  these  buildings  is  their  singular  adaptation 
to  their  peculiar  site,  which  is,  moreover,  one  of  extraordinary 
natural  beauty,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  for  foreign 
visitors  to  Egypt.’ 

Shortly  afterwards  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva-  ■ 
tion  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  was  held  in  our  rooms,  and  at 
this  a  resolution  in  even  stronger  terms  was  passed,  but  was 
somewhat  modified  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Our  own  reso¬ 
lution  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  as  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanied  by  a  letfer  which  I  may  as  well  | 
read,  as  it  gives  in  a  concise  form  the  views  of  the  Council  on 
this  subject :  | 

‘  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

Burlington  House,  W., 

15th  March,  1894. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


My  Lord,  | 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  j 
to  forward  to  ymur  Lordship  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  i 
])assed  by  the  Society  at  their  ordinary  meeting  of  22nd  ; 
February  last,  which  it  was  thought  desirable  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Council  before  transmittal  to  your  Lord.ship.  ! 

The  Council,  at  their  meeting  yesterday,  fully  endorsed  the 
resolution,  but  would  wish  to  submit  for  your  Lordship’s  con-  ; 
sideration  the  following  remarks  : 

They  sincerely  hope  that  one  of  the  alternative  schemes  for 
regulating  the  Nile  may  be  adopted  which  will  not  involve  so 
serious  a  destruction  of  ancient  remains. 
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-  Should,  however,  the  plan  of  making  the  proposed  dam  below 
^hilae  be  found  absolutely  necessary,  or  any  other  scheme  which 
nvolves  the  submergence  of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
bus  the  blotting  out  of  so  many  pages  of  Egyptian  history,  the 
Jouncil  hopes  that  something  may  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
Archaeology  so  as  in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  evil. 

This  would  best  be  done  by  a  careful  survey,  with  excavation 
ivhere  necessary,  of  the  sites  threatened  by  the  scheme,  and  the 
publication  of  the  results. 

A  survey  of  ancient  Egypt  has  been  commenced  under  the 
janlightened  superintendence  of  Monsieur  de  Morgan,  who,  we 
|are  led  to  believe,  takes  a  considerable  interest  in  Philae.  It 
jwould,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  work  to  the 
area  doomed  to  destruction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  architecture, 
sculpture,  paintings,  and  inscriptions  at  Philae,  there  are  many 
other  monuments  of  greater  antiquity  and  no  less  value  to 
students  which  will  share  the  same  fate. 

The  Council  hopes  that  your  Lordship’s  influence,  even  though 
you  may  be  unable  to  save  the  monuments  at  Philae,  will  be 
exercised  in  rendering  the  inevitable  loss  less  severe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  H.  Read, 

Secretary.’ 


To  this  letter  Lord  Kimberley  made  the  following  reply : 


‘  Foreign  Office,  March  23rd,  1894. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  enclosing  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  in  any  scheme  of  irrigation  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  involving  the  submerg¬ 
ence  of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  regard  may  be  had,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  interests  of  archaeology. 

I  am  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  will 
be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Cairo,  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  Society  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  if  the  occasion  arises. 

Lord  Kimberley  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  probably  be 
best  to  defer  any  steps  until  after  the  receipt  of  the  Report  of 
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the  Technical  Commission,  whicli  lias  been  ajipointecl  to  consider 
the  various  schemes, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant,  1 

T,  H.  Sanderson.  j 

The  Secretary,  '  I 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.’  I 

Since  this  occurred  our  Fellow  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  has  com-  '  f 
municated  to  the  Society  an  interesting  account,  pointing  out  ! 
how  widespread  Avould  be  the  destruction  of  archaeological  sites  ,  ' 
covered  by  the  dam  at  Assuan,  in  addition  to  the  submergence  '  ; 
of  the  well-known  temples.  ! 

The  whole  matter  of  the  irrigation  schemes  has  been  referred  i  ! 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  three  eminent  engineers,  Sir  '  ■ 
Benjamin  Baker,  Signor  Torricelli,  and  M.  Bonle.  1  understand 
from  the  newspapers  that  these  gentlemen  have  now  sent  in  ' 
their  report,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  actual  document.  It  i  i 
seems  that  the  English  and  Italian  engineers  are  in  favour  of  ! 
the  Assuan  dam,  while  the  French  engineer,  M.  Bonle,  is  || . 
against  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  temples  at  Philae.  They  I 
have  all  three  pronounced  decidedl}^  against  the  Wadi  Eayan 
project  on  account  of  its  great  cost  and  uncertain  results. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view  the  Assuan  project  is  the  best;  but  the  body  of  water  li 
proposed  to  be  held  back  at  high  Nile  is  enormous.  Should  II 
such  a  dam,  either  from  neglect,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  || 
other  cause,  give  way  under  the  enormous  pressure,  the  cata¬ 
strophe  would  be  appalling.  In  time  of  war,  moreover,  if  seized  ii 
by  an  enemy  or  held  even  temjiorarily,  the  hostile  force  would  ■ 
have  at  its  mercy  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Another  danger  whicli  It 
has  been  suggested  is  that  water  nearly  stagnant,  under  a  hot  ' 
sun,  and  containing  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  comes  j 
down  the  White  Nile,  might  become  polluted,  and  thus  affect  | 
the  water  supply  of  Egypt,  though  on  this  point  the  engineers  i 
seem  satisfied.  i 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  describe  at  any  length  the 
wonderful  collection  of  buildings  on  the  island  of  Bhilae,  the  {' 
temple  of  Isis  and  its  surroundings.  They  have  been  often  de-  ; 
scribed,  and  portions  of  them  are  engraved  in  the  Description  de  \ 
VEgypte,  where  they  occupy  twenty-nine  large  plates.  All  visitors  i 
to  the  Nile  know  the  charming  island,  which  has  been  termed  the  ' 
pearl  of  Egypt.  The  very  scientific  Egyptologist  is  apt  to  look 
down  on  the  buildings  as  being  of  a  late  date,  but  the  period 
to  which  they  belong  seems  to  me  to  add  to  their  value,  and  they 
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i’e  probably  the  best  specimens  of  the  work  done  in  Egypt 
nder  the  Ptolemies  and  Roman  Emperors.  The  oldest  parts 
f  the  buildings  as  they  now  appear  were  erected  by  Xectanebus, 
ut  as  they  are  ornamental  adjuncts  there  must  have  been  an 
Ider  temple  now  cased  over  or  rebuilt ;  others  were  constructed 
y  the  Ptolemies  and  by  Tiberius  and  later  emperors.  The 
/ell-known  “  Kiosque  ”  or  “  Pharaoh’s  Bed  ”  was  erected  by 
'lerva.  The  whole  buildings  are  excellently  represented  in 
he  fourteen  photographs  which  Dr.  Budge  has  been  good 
jmough  to  lend  me,  and  some  charming  water-colour  drawings 
jvere  recently  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

!  The  whole  of  the  buildings  seem  covered  with  sculpture ;  the 
rich  capitals  of  the  columns  are  mostly  coloured,  and  there 
Iseem  to  be  some  actual  wall-paintings.  Many  of  the  subjects 
are  very  curious,  and  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  temple  of 
Isis  being  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for  many  centuries,  and,  in 
fact,  the  last  refuge  of  paganism  in  Egypt,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  inscriptions  of  pilgrims  of  various  nations. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  these  beautiful  buildings  being 
immersed  in  water  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year.  The 
painting  must  go,  and  then  the  sculpture,  while  thick  deposits 
of  mud  and  sand  will  fill  the  stately  halls,  and  in  time  the 
buildings  will  entirely  disappear. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  transport  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  to  a  neighbouring  island,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000.  Such 
a  process  may  be  better  than  nothing,  but  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  the  decorations  must  suffer  in 
the  process. 

Of  course,  if  no  other  scheme  be  possible,  and  the  benefits 
which  the  dam  is  to  confer  on  Egypt  be  so  immense  as  has 
been  stated,  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  loss.  In  that 
case,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  before  the  works  are 
done,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  a  cai’eful  survey  of  the  site  and 
of  the  area  to  be  inundated  be  made,  with  excavations  where 
necessary,  good  drawings  of  the  various  remains,  and  the  whole 
properly  published  as  part  of  the  Antiquarian  Survey  of  Egypt, 
which  has  been  already  commenced  by  Monsieur  de  Morgan, 
and  which  therefore  may  well  be  continued  at  once  in  the  jiarts 
of  that  country  threatened  by  these  operations. 

As  a  proof  that  antiquities  are  not  overlooked  in  Egypt,  I 
may  mention  that  about  a  year  ago  a  society  wms  established 
at  Alexandria,  with  Mr.  John  Beeves  as  pi’esident,  entitled 
“  Societe  Archeologique  Alexandrine,”  occupying  itself  chiefly 
with  excavations  at  or  near  Alexandria.  Their  first  report  has 
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just  appeared,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  G.  Botti,  beeper  of  the  new 
museum  there. 


Our  own  society,  tlie  E^ypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  continued 
its  good  work.  The  society  is  entirely  supported  by  English 
and  American  subscriptions,  and  during  its  existence  of  twelve 
years  or  more  it  has  done  much  good  work  and  published  i 

several  monographs.  During  the  past  year  its  work  has  been  t 

confined  to  continuing  the  excavations  at  the  great  terrace-  i 
temple  of  Queen  Hatasu  (Hatshepset)  at  Thebes,  known  as  the  ;  . 
temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari,  which  had  been  commenced  in  tlie 
previous  season.  It  has  to  be  cleared  of  immense  accumula¬ 
tions  of  rubbish,  ruined  walls  have  to  be  restored  with  the 
original  blocks,  and  copies  of  the  sculptured  scenes  and  inscrip-  i 
tions  prepared  for  publication.  The  progress  during  the  )iast 
winter  has  been  satisfactory,  and  much  fine  work  has  been  laid  ' 
bare.  The  excavations  are  being  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Monsieur  Naville  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  F.S.A.,  Avith 
Mr.  J.  E.  Newberry  as  architect ;  but  several  more  seasons 
must  jiass  before  this  great  temple  is  finally  cleared.  Besides  ' 
these  excavations  the  Fund  has  juildished  the  second  half  of  the 
memoir  on  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan.  ' 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  drawings,  plans,  and  photographs  i 
illustrating  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  was  held  at  the  Society’s  j 
apartments  in  November  last  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Tylor  and  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  both  Fellows  of  our  Society,  which  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 


In  my  last  address  I  stated  that  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  ' 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Since  then,  however,  some  fresh 
excavations  have  been  commenced  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  were  enabled  to  do  so  out  of  the  bequest  in  1892 
of  £2,000  by  Miss  Emma  T.  Turner  for  excavations  in  Greece, 
etc.  These  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Amathus,  by  tradition  one  of  the  oldest  sites  in  Cy^irus.  From  j 
November  to  the  end  of  January  the  operations  were  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Smith,  F.S.A.,  j 

and  from  that  date  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  they  were  j 

suspended,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres.  The  antiquities  have  to  be  | 

divided  between  the  Museum  of  Cyprus  and  the  British  Musuera.  ' 

A  portion  of  them  have  reached  this  country,  and  more  are  : 

expected.  So  far  no  object  of  first-rate  importance  has  been  ! 

brought  to  light,  but  the  Cypriote  collections  in  the  Museum 
will  be  usefully  supplemented  in  several  directions.  ^ 
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'The  President  having  concluded  his  Address,  it  was  moved 
Ij  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.,  seconded 
1  George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously: 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
(!iit  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
•inted.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

Pursuant  to  the  Statutes,  Chap.  III.  §  3,  the  name  of 
japtain  Kobert  Holden,  who  had  failed  to  pay  all  moneys  due 
y  him  to  the  Society,  and  for  such  default  had  ceased  to  be  a 
''"ellow  of  the  Society,  was  read  from  the  chair,  and  the 
{Resident  made  an  entry  of  his  amoval  against  his  name  in  the 
Register  of  the  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  3  Will.  IV.  c.  4, 
•elating  to  the  Soane  Museum,  Charles  Hercules  Read, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  was  elected  by  the  Council  as  an  Additional 
Irustee  of  that  Museum  in  the  room  of  the  late  Henry  Salusbury 
Milman,  Esq.,  Director. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  membei  s  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II. 
had  been  duly  elected,  the  President  read  from  the  chair  the 
following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 


Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President. 

Viscount  Dillon,  Vice-President. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Vice-President. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D  ,  Treasurer. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

George  Edward  Fox,  Esq. 

James  Hilton,  Esq. 

Sir  Edmund  Anthony  Harley  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.A., 

M.P. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 
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Ten  Memhers  of  the  New  Council. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Esq.,  P.A.,  D.C. L. 

Edward  William  Brabrook,  Esq. 

liev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  C,B.,  M.A. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq. 

George  Payne,  Esq. 

Mill  Stephenson  Esq.,  B.A. 

Charles  Welch,  Esq. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Thursday,  May  10th,  1894. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  he  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  A.  W.  Pranks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  P.R.S.,  P.S.A. 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists.  (Held 

in  London,  5th  to  12th  September,  1892.)  2  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1898. 

2.  The  Rudiments  of  Grammar  for  the  English- Saxon  Tongue,  first  given  in 
English  :  with  an  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Northern  Antiquities.  By 
Elizabeth  Elstob.  8vo.  London,  1715. 

3.  Le  Thresor  des  Antiquitez  Roinaines.  Par  M.  C.  E.  Du  Boulay.  Polio. 
Paris,  1650. 

Prom  the  Author  : — The  High  Cross  of  Ilolbeach,  County  of  Lincoln.  By 
Henry  Peet,  P.S.A.  8vo.  Horncastle,  1891. 

Prom  the  Author  : — Le  Temps  decimal.  Par  J.  de  Rey-Pailhade.  8to.  Paris, 
1894. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Hungerford,  in  the 
County  of  Berks.  By  Walter  Money,  P.S.A.  8vo.  Newbury,  1894. 

From  the  Author  The  Chronology  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  France.  By 
Barr  Perree.  8vo.  New  York,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Doggerel  Balhads,  and  some  Social  Distinctions  at  Harvard 
College.  By  Dr.  S.  A.  Green.  8vo.  Boston,  Mass.,  1894. 

Prom  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  Catalogue  of  Pictures 
by  John  Russell,  R.A.  (1745 — 1805).  Compiled  by  G.  C.  Williamson. 
8vo.  Guildford,  1894. 
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rom  the  Author ; — Reminiscences  of  Foreign  Travel.  A  fragment  of  auto¬ 
biography.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Frivately  printed.  8vo.  Boston, 
Mass.,  1891. 

rom  the  Author  Lithographed  Ground  Plan  of  Castle  Acre  Priory,  Norfolk. 
Measured  and  drawn  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assist.  Sec.  S.A. 


Humphrey  Wood,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  John  Henry  Middleton, 
Esq.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  chap.  xii.  §  ii.,  a  proposal 
of  the  Council  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  £150  to  provide 
additional  shelf  accommodation  for  the  library  was  laid  before 
the  meeting  by  way  of  notice  only. 

The  President  exhibited  and  presented  William  Cunnington’s 
account  of  the  excavations  he  made  for  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
in  the  baiTows  of  Wiltshire,  with  notes  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and 
others,  in  five  folio  volumes  in  manuscript  from  the  Stourhead 
Library. 

Thanks  were  passed  to  the  President  for  his  gift. 

Joseph  Brigstocke  Sheppard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Kent,  reported  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of  sede 
vacante.  and  other  important  documents  in  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 

The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  four 
small  azulejos  or  Spanish-Moresco  tiles  found  at  Meaux  Abbey, 
in  Holderness. 

The  tiles  are  enamelled  in  various  colours  with  unusual  and 
effective  patterns.  They  are  of  early  sixteenth-century  date, 
and  could  not  have  found  their  way  into  Yorkshire  until  shortly 
before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 

Spanish  tiles  of  this  character  have  hitherto  only  been  found 
in  the  West  of  England,  chiefly  at  Bi’istol,  with  which  port 
Spain  had  a  considerable  trade.  Their  appearance  in  Yorkshire 
so  far  inland  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Dr.  Cox  considered 
that  they  had  probably  come  to  the  monastery  with  Spanish 
wine  up  the  small  canals  that  the  monks  had  cut  to  connect 
them  with  the  river  Hull. 

In  illustration  of  the  Meaux  examples  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  contributed  for  exhibition  two  cases  of  similar  tiles. 
The  one  contained  specimens  from  Spain,  including  a  purely 
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Moorish  one  circa  1300.  The  other  a  collection  from  several 
Bristol  churches,  which  hud  been  lately  acquired. 

Sir  John  Evans  commented  on  the  small  size  and  thinness 
of  the  tiles  fouiul  at  Meaux,  and  ex])ressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  wall-tiles. 

A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities  found  some  years  ago  near  Grove  Ferry,  in 
the  parish  of  Wickham,  Kent,  including  a  sword  pommel  and 
two  iron  umbos  of  shields. 

Mr.  Copeland  also  exhibited  a  gold  stud  or  button  discovered 
in  1887  in  a  grave  at  Wickhambreux,*  and  now'  in  his  pos¬ 
session. 

Upon  this  pommel  Mr.  G.  Payne,  F.S.A.,  has  communicated 
the  following  note  : 

“  The  ornamentation  upon  the  pommel  of  one  of  these  swords 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  cut. 
The  central  device  is  inlaid  with  silver,  and  suggested  to  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  monogram  of  Runic  characters,  but  my  friend 


SWOED  POMMEL  FOUND  NEAR  GROVE  PERRY,  WICKHAM,  KENT. 

J\Ir.  C.  H.  Read  thinks  otherwise.  The  design  is  peculiar,  and  ; 
unlike  either  of  the  few  examples  of  decorated  pommels  from  j 
Kent.f  On  the  Gilton  example,  now  in  the  Mayer  Museum  at  | 
Liverpool,  appears  a  Runic  inscription  which  the  Rev.  Daniel  ^ 
H.  Haigh  translates  :  ‘  I  increase  victory  by  great  deeds,  I,  i 
chieftain  Dagmund.’  i 

On  one  from  Bifrons,  near  Canterbury,  occurs  the  symbol  | 
called  the  suastika.  Another  of  silver,  from  Sarre,  in  the  Isle  I 
of  Thanet,  is  set  with  a  carbuncle  and  richly  chased.”  i 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  I 
read  the  following  notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  remains  found  at  ' 
Dover :  \ 

*  See  Archarolofjia  Cantiana,  xvii.  G-9,  figs.  G,  Ga.  j 

f  Ih.  viii.  259,  2G0  ;  x.  312  ;  vi.  173. 
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During  the  work  of  arranging  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society’s  collections  in  the  Maidstone  Museum,  I  discovered 
a  a  drawer  of  one  of  the  cabinets  a  remarkably  interesting 
ieries  of  objects,  which  according  to  the  labels  were  found  in 
Inglo-Saxon  graves  at  Dover,  and  (presumably)  presented  to 
he  Society  by  W.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.  It  afterwards  transpired 
hat  they  had  been  given  many  years  ago  to  the  Maidstone 
Museum,  as  the  late  curator  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Edward 
Bartlett,  found  a  letter  to  this  effect  among  the  papers  of 
;hat  institution.  As  many  of  the  antiquities  in  question  are 
of  the  highest  rarity  and  some  of  them  unique,  it  will  not  be 
lout  of  place,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  give  a  descriptive 
laccount  of  them,  especially  as  they  have  hitherto  escaped  being 
irecorded. 

For  convenience  the  various  articles  have  been  sewn  upon 
four  cards. 

No.  J. 

The  objects  mounted  on  this  card  are  of  bronze  with  gilt 
reliefs,  and  all  appear  to  have  formed  the  decorations  of  belts 
or  horse-trappings,  as  they  possess  on  their  reverses  rivets  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  leather : 

1.  (Fig.  1)  is  evidently  the  ornament  of  the  end  of  a  strap  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  sunk  panel,  gilt,  with  a  braided  design 
in  relief.  At  the  top  of  the  panel  the  ornament  has  been 
broken  at  some  time  and  mended  by  its  original  owner,  the 
rivet  which  holds  the  patch  fast  being  visible  in  the  middle  of 
the  gold  braid.  The  triangular  compartments  on  either  side 
of  the  central  panel  are  filled  in  with  gold.  Length,  inches. 

2.  A  pair  of  ornaments  for  the  ends  of  straps ;  the  braided 
i  design  is  gilt  as  upon  fig.  1.  Length,  2  inches  bare. 

3.  (Fig.  2.)  A  pair  of  fish  with  gilt  bodies,  heads,  and  tails ; 
the  semicircular  cross-bars  are  of  bronze,  and  intended  to 
represent  fins.  Length,  2^  inches. 

4.  An  oblong  article  with  five  sunk  panels,  the  latter  being 
decorated  with  gilt  ribs.  In  the  centre  are  five  vertical  marks 
like  letters.  Length,  1^  inch. 

5.  A  similar  specimen,  but  with  three  panels;  in  the  central 
one  is  an  eye.  Length,  1^  inch. 

6.  (Fig.  3.)  A  pair  of  cruciform  ornaments,  the  limbs  of  each 
cross  being  decorated  with  sunk  panels  filled  with  gilt  ribs. 
Length,  inch. 

7.  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  gilt  head,  tail, 
and  leg  ;  the  back  and  under  fish-like  tail  are  of  bronze. 

8.  This  is  a  more  complicated  and  fanciful  variation  of 
the  same  design,  the  bird^s  head  and  beak  being  more  bowed 


ANGLO-SAXON  ANTIQUITIES  FOUND  AT  DOVER. 

(Full  size.) 
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|)  admit  of  the  extended  foot  grasping  the  beak,  while  the 
nder  or  second  tail  is  pointed  instead  of  fish-like. 

These  bird-like  ornaments,  which  are  of  Frankish  type,  were 
let  with  in  the  Saxon  cemetery  discovered  at  Bifrons,  Patrix- 
ourne,  near  Canterbury,  but  they  were  in  the  form  of 
rooches,  the  bird’s  eyes  being  set  with  garnets.  A  pair  were 
,lso  found  outside  the  gate  of  St.  Severinus,  and  are  figured 
n  Collectanea  Antiqua,  ii.  pi.  xxxv.  p.  147. 

9.  A  pair  of  similar  bird-like  ornaments  but  still  more 
grotesque  in  form,  the  bodies  of  the  birds  and  the  under  tails 
'ire  of  lironze,  the  remaining  parts  being  gilt. 

10.  This  ornament  is  a  combination  of  birds’  heads  and  fishes’ 
tails,  the  former  gilt,  the  latter  bronze. 

11.  The  decoration  of  the  end  of  a  strap,  bronze  with  gilt 
centre.  Length  1^  inch. 

12.  Portion  of  an  ornament,  the  fragment  is  similar  to  the 
upper  part  of  fig.  1. 

13.  A  triangular  ornament  of  bronze  with  a  plating  of  silver 
attached.  The  plate  having  curled  away  from  the  under  part 
shows  the  method  of  plating.  Length  1  inch  bare. 

14.  (Fig.  4.)  An  iron  object  with  two  bronze  ornaments 
attached ;  the  latter  are  tipped  with  gilding,  also  the  central 
device.  Length  2^-  inches. 

15.  A  diamond-shaped  ornament  of  bronze  plated  with  a 
thin  film  of  silver.  Length  If  inch.  The  pieces  with  three 
rivet  holes  may  be  compared  with  similar  examples  found  at 
Beakesbourne  and  figured  in  Inventorium  Sepiilclirale,  p.  153. 


No.  II. 

1.  Thirteen  fragments  of  bronze. 

2.  Stud-head  of  bronze  adherins;  to  a  fragment  of  iron. 

^  o  o 

3.  Stud  of  bronze,  reverse  side. 

4.  Three  silver  plates  of  studs.  These  were  attached  to  the 
studs  by  a  cement  similar  to  plaster  of  Paris,  as  shown  upon 
a  specimen  from  Sarre,  in  the  Kent  Arclueological  Society’s 
Collection.* 

5.  Buckle  of  bronze,  tongue  wanting. 

6.  Triangular-shaped  plates  of  bronze,  held  together  by  three 
rivets. 

7.  Strip  of  bronze  with  punched  design  in  relief. 

8.  Eleven  studs  of  bronze,  reverse  sides.  From  f  to  |  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

9.  Key  of  bronze  decorated  with  chevron  design  (fig.  5). 


Sec  Arcliaeolorjia  Cantiana,  xix.,  Catalogue,  p.  31,  No.  496. 
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Length  o  inches.  One  of  tlie  same  shape  is  figured  in 
Jjiventoriu'in  Se'pulchrale,  p.  8. 

10.  Two  naturally  formed  pieces  of  fiint. 

11.  Tao;  of  bronze. 

12.  Strip  of  bronze  doubled  to  form  a  loop.  It  was  made 
fast  at  the  ends  by  a  rivet. 

No.  III. 

1.  The  bronze  mountings  of  a  bucket  with  portions  of 
the  wood-work  remaining.  The  ornamentation  upon  the 
metal  work  consists  of  a  repetition  of  concentric  rings  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  upon  a  bucket  from  Envermeu,  in  Normandy, 
figured  by  Mr.  lioacli  Smith  in  Inventoriiim  Sepulchrale, 
p.  xl. 

2.  Links  of  a  bronze  chain. 

3.  A  ring  of  bronze  with  bevelled  edges,  inside  and  out, 
which  probably  belonged  to  a  bowl.  It  is  decorated  with  incised 
diagonal  markino’s.  Diameter  2  inches. 

4.  An  ear-ring  of  silver. 

5.  Portions  of  the  hilts  of  very  small  weapons  which  must 
have  resembled  daggers. 

6.  Bronze  ring,  round.  Diameter  J  inch. 

7.  Bronze  ring,  round.  Diameter  f  inch. 

8.  Bronze  ring  of  wire  fastened  with  a  twist  at  the  ends.  ' 

9.  Bronze  ring,  flat.  Diameter  ^  inch.  j 

10.  Two  fragments  of  bronze,  gilt.  > 

11.  Ornament  of  bronze  for  the  decoration  of  harness.  I 

Diameter,  inch.  ! 

12.  Bronze  ornaments  from  the  rim  of  a  bucket.  The 
design  upon  each  piece  is  intended  to  represent  a  face,  probably  i 
that  of  Thor.  The  same  design  occurs  on  a  fragment  belonging 
to  a  bucket  found  between  Sandgate  and  Dover,  and  figured  in 
Collectanea  Antiqua,  ii.  161. 

I 

No.  IV.  ! 

The  arrow-heads  mounted  on  this  card  are  all  of  iron,  and 
especially  interesting  by  reason  of  their  extreme  rarity  in  this  * 
country.  No.  1,  which  is  3|  inches  in  length,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Nos.  2  to  4  ;  5,  6,  and  7  are  probably  worn  ’ 
specimens  of  the  same  type.  8,  9,  and  10  are  barbed  arrow¬ 
heads,  No.  8  being  perfect  and  3^  inches  in  length.  11  to  17 
are  leaf-shaped  ;  11  has  lost  its  point,  but  when  whole  measured 
4  inches  in  length.  18  to  21  seem  to  have  been  the  heads  of  ' 
darts  ;  18  is  perfect,  and  3^  inches  in  length.  22  and  23  i 
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,ire  javelin  heads  about  5  inches  in  length.  It  is  very 
loubtful  if  true  arrowheads,  such  as  those  exhibited,  have 
ibeen  before  met  with  in  Kent,  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith  considered 
that  the  arroius  mentioned  occasionally  by  Bryan  Faussett  were 
in  reality  small  spears  or  darts.*  Mr.  Brent  found  none  in  the 
great  cemetery  at  Sarre,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  nor  did  Mr. 
Godfrey-Faussett  find  any  at  Bifi'ons.  At  Chessell,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  two  dozen  arrowheads  and  traces  of  a  bow  were 
discovered  in  a  grave  by  Mr.  George  Hillier. 
j  Dr.  von  Kaiser  has  recorded  f  the  finding  of  bows,  quivers, 

;  and  numerous  arrowheads,  both  barbed  and  plain,  at  Norden- 
^  dorf,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  moss  deposits  at  Thorsbjerg, 

;  Nydam,  and  Vimose,  in  Sleswick.| 

With  our  Dover  interments  were  also  found  other  iron  objects 
consisting  of : 

Three  swords,  measuring  respectively  2  feet  9^  inches,  2  feet 
7-j  inches,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  These  sword  blades  are  much  shorter,  thinner,  and 
narrower  than  any  hitherto  found  in  Kent,  and  have  suffered 
less  from  decay ;  they  are  so  thin  that  they  may  be  easily  bent 
with  safety. 

Two  umbos  of  shields,  one  funnel-shaped,  the  other  somewhat 
mammiform.  Height,  3-^  and  3  inches ;  diameter,  4^  and  4 
inches. 

Four  knives.  Two  keys.  A  stud.  Part  of  a  buckle.  A 
ring. 

Bar  of  iron  with  a  rivet  remaining  in  it,  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  fittings  of  a  shield. 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  peculiar  objects  from  Dover  stand 
out  quite  distinct  from  anything  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
the  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  discovered  in  Kent,  and 
we  are,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  without  those  particulars  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found  or  the  disposition 
of  the  various  articles  in  the  graves,  thus  leaving  much  con¬ 
nected  with  these  three  interesting  interments  to  the  uncertainty 
of  conjecture.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  relics  from  Swabia  and  those  from  Kent,  the  presence 
therefore  of  arrowheads  in  the  Dover  graves  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  three  warriors  whose  weapons  and  other  belongings  are 
before  us  were  members  of  a  Suevo-Juthish  tribe.” 


*  Inventoriwn  Sepulehralc,  p.  xxxvii. 

t  FundgesoMclite  eincr  uralten  Grahstdtte  hei  Nurdcndorf  and  in  Vurt- 
gcsetzte  FmulgescliioMc. 

t  Conrad  Engelhardt,  in  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  4to.  London, 
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Mr.  Payne  also  read  the  following  note  on  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  ornaments  found  near  Teynliam,  Kent : 

“  I  am  again  indebted  to  D.  F.  Kennard,  Esq.,  for  kindly 
allowing  me  to  exhibit  a  further  series  of  articles  found  during 
the  past  month  in  a  grave  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Teynhain.  They  consist  of  : 

A  circular  filuda  of  bronze  gilt  with  a  gold  centre  upon  which 
is  a  gold  star  of  four  points  set  with  garnets  and  blue  paste.  In 
the  centre  of  the  star  is  a  garnet  set  in  gold  ;  between  the  rays  ' 
of  the  star  arc  four  bosses  set  with  garnets  ;  one  garnet  is 
missing,  but  the  gold  foil  which  was  under  it  remains.  Tliese 
garnets,  together  with  that  in  the  centre  of  the  star,  were 
originally  surrounded  with  ivory.  Around  the  star  the  gold 
disc  is  decorated  with  rings  and  spirals  in  filigree.  Diameter  1| 
inch. 

A  circular  pendant  of  fine  gold,  quite  perfect,  with  loop  for 
suspension.  Ai-ound  the  margin  of  the  jewel  are  two  bands  of 
a  braided  pattern,  inside  this  occurs  a  smaller  ring  of  the  same 
design.  Upon  this  inner  ring  is  a  star  of  four  points,  each 
point  is  clipped  with  a  cii’cle,  the  whole  being  set  with  garnets, 
the  central  garnet  is  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  blue  paste.  ' 
Diameter  1  inch. 

A  circular  pendant  of  fine  gold,  quite  perfect,  with  loop  for 
suspension  ;  the  pendant  is  made  up  of  three  rings,  the  outer  and 
inner  are  of  a  corded  pattern,  and  between  them  a  plain  ring. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rings  is  a  cross  corded,  and  at  each  point  of  ' 
the  cross  and  in  the  centre  of  it  occurs  a  spiierical  ball  of  gold. 
The  sjiaces  between  the  limbs  of  the  cross  are  open  and  not  | 
filled  in  like  a  similar  ornament  figured  iii  Pagan  Saxondom,  \ 
])1.  xi.  fig.  3.  The  speciman  may  also  be  compared  with  a  ’ 
larger  pendant  figured  in  Worsaae’s  Danish  Arts,  fig.  211, 
p.  167.  Diameter  f  of  an  inch  bare. 

A  circular  amulet  of  porphyritic  marble,  flat  on  both  sides ;  j 
diameter  ^  of  an  inch.  It  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  i 
which  a  silver  wire  has  been  twice  threaded,  then  twisted  into  a  | 
double  loop  for  sus])ension.  There  was  another  bead  of  the  same  I 
material  accompanying  it,  which  was  smashed,  the  wore  loops 
only  remaining  entire.  I 

The  bead  and  pendants  are  novelties  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  i 
antiquities.”  | 

Mr.  Payne  also  read  the  following  i-eport  on  the  discovery  of  ; 
a  chamber,  built  with  blocks  of  chalk,  at  Durham,  Kent :  ; 

“  I  have  also  to  report  the  discovery  recently  of  a  large  i 
chamber  constructed  in  the  sandbank  at  Messrs.  Peters’s  cement  1 
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■(U’ks  between  Wonklham  and  Burham.  The  workmen 
(•gaged  in  digging  away  the  sand  were  suddenly  confronted 
’itli  a  wall  about  10  feet  in  height,  built  of  blocks  of  chalk, 
(irefnlly  fitted  together  and  set  in  mortar  without  pounded  tile, 
h  excavating  further  the  ■'workmen  stated  that  there  was  an 
itrance  through  this  wall  which  was  overlapped  by  a  shorter 
all,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  chamber  could  not  be  seen  from 
ne  outside  when  it  was  in  use.  The  interior  was  found 
)  be  filled  with  loose  earth,  containing  bones  and  horn 
bres  of  bos,  pig,  deer,  etc.,  also  fragments  of  red  and 
ellow  Roman  flange  tiles,  flue  and  paving  tiles,  Roman 
ptsherds,  and  a  block  of  ironstone  with  a  masons’s  mark 
ut  deeply  upon  it,  and  a  coin  of  Constantinopolis.  The 
hamber  measures  about  14  feet  in  width,  being  walled  with 
leanly  cut  oblong  blocks  of  chalk  ;  the  largest  are  about  14-|- 
)y  4|-  inches,  and  nearly  all  are  ornamented  Avith  chevron 
nouldings  in  relief ;  some,  however,  have  plain  vertical  mould- 
iigs.  The  roof  of  the  chamber,  which  was  probably  about  14 
bet  in  height,  has  gone,  but  the  springers  of  the  round-headed 
iirch,  with  traces  of  vaulting,  remain.  It  is  impossible,  at 
)resent,  to  even  guess  at  the  length  of  this  remarkable  chamber, 
as  a  very  small  extent  of  it  has  been  excavated.  Of  its  probable 
use  also  nothing  can  be  said,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
,was  connected  with  the  traffic  upon  the  river  Medway  in  early 
dimes,  as  it  is  not  fifty  yards  from  its  eastern  bank.  About  a 
i quarter  of  a  mile  distant  a  Roman  burying  ground  was  dis- 
('covered  many  years  ago,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
I  at  Snodland  extensive  foundations  of  Roman  buildings  can  be 
seen  along  its  banks.  I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Society  at  an 
early  date  full  particulars  of  the  Burham  chamber.” 


R.  S.  Hurd,  Esq.,  through  J.  D.  Leader,  Esq.,  E.S.A., 
exhibited  a  fine  and  perfect  Roman  pig  of  lead  found  on  Mat- 
lock  Moor,  Derbyshire,  on  March  24th,  1894. 

The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  discovery  of  the  pig  : 

“  On  Easter  even,  March  24th,  1894,  a  pig  of  lead  of  the 
Roman  period  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Son, 
at  Portland  Grange,  near  Matlock.  The  Grange  is  situated  at 
a  height  of  about  5^00  feet  from  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  to  the 
east  of  the  turnpike  road  running  from  Matlock  to  Chesterfield. 
It  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  old  lead-mining  district  of  Wirks- 
worth,  and  the  ordnance  map  is  thickly  strewn  with  ‘  lead 
mines  ’  all  round  the  Grange.  Messrs.  Hurd  have  been  for 
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some  time  en(2;ao;ed  in  reclaiming  tins  land,  wliicli  they  pur 
chased  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  On  March  24th,  when  one  o 
the  labourers  was  engaged  in  trenching  the  rough  ground  to  : 
depth  of  about  two  feet,  his  S])ade  struck  against  something  han 
and  solid.  On  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  pig  of  lead 
face  downwards,  with  a  beautifully  executed  Latin  inscription  iiH 
raised  letters,  almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the  moult ! 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  place  where  the  lead  wa; 
fouiul  was  soon  afterwards  closely  inspected  by  my  friend  Mr 
Bailey,  of  Derby,  and  he  noticed  that  the  ground  had  been  hen 
and  there  scoo])ed  out  into  hollows.  There  were  traces  of  fin 
having  been  used  in  these  hollows,  the  lead  being  smelted  ii 
them  in  small  quantities  on  the  spot,  and  gradually  poured  infi] 
the  mould  till  it  was  full.  There  is  no  lead  mine  immediateh 
contiguous  to  this  discovery,  but  there  is  even  now  a  good  deu' 
of  lead  ore  close  to  the  surface,  and  surface  working  was  the 
usnal  enstom  of  the  Romans  in  their  lead-mining  operations  ^ 
These  pigs  being  cast  on  the  spot,  wherever  a  sufficiency  olt 
surfiice  lead  could  be  found,  were  probably  left  where  they  wei’t| 
cast  till  they  could  be  conveniently  collected  and  taken 
away.  Perhaps  these  massce  plurnhi  accumulated  until 
there  was  a  cartload.  In  Saxon  times  the  plaustrata,  or  cart 


load,  consisted  of  ten  tabula;  or  ]tigs,  as  is  pjroved  by  the  recoi’dj 


of  Domesday  with  regard  to  several  lead-yielding  Derbyshire 
manors.  The  fodder  or  fother  of  lead,  the  term  still  in  use,  is 
the  German  term  for  a  cartload.  The  fodder  varies  in  different 
counties  in  the  number  of  pigs  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
modern  ])ig  is  176^  pounds.  The  measurements  of  the  pig  nowi 
exhibited  are  :  base,  22j  inches  long;  top,  19f  inches;  depth, j 
4|-  inches;  end  at  base,  inches;  and  end  at  top,  3.|-  inches.  I 
It  weighs  175  pounds,  remarkably  near  the  weight  of  the 
modern  pig.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  noticed  before,^ 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  we  inherit  our  lead  weights  from  the  days| 
of  Roman  mining  in  Britain.  The  average  weight  of  the 
Roman  pigs  of  lead  as  yet  discovered  closely  ajiproximates 
to  175  pounds. 

The  lettering  stamped  on  the  pig,  together  with  its  weight, 
would  preserve  it  from  any  hasty  purloining  whilst  it  awaited 
collection  ;  but  my  conjectui’e  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
this  pig,  and  several  others  in  like  situation,  is  that  they  were! 
feloniously  concealed  with  the  intoition  of  subsequent  secret  |j 
removal  and  their  position  afterwards  forgotten,  or  the  intending 
theft  in  some  other  way  rendered  impossible. 

The  descri])tion  and  interpretation  of  the  lettering  on  this 
jn’g  is  fortunately  left  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  but 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  two  brief  observations  with  regard 
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.  Between  1777  and  1783  three  Eoinan  pigs  were  found 
Wirksworth,  and  now  we  have  a  fourth.  All  these,  as 
as  one  found  in  Nottinghamshire,  wdiere  it  had  evidently 
1  dropped  or  concealed,  bear  a  contracted  form  of  the 
stJion  Liitudce.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  Derbyshire 
stion  of  Lutudai  was  at  Chesterfield,  but  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Tompson  Watkin,  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence,  adopted 
in|  suggestion,  when  writing  in  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
J\irnal  for  1885,  that  Lutudce  was  Wirksworth.  His  argu- 
niuts  have  been  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  this  fourth  pig 
sijiilarly  marked  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Wirksworth,  and 
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EOMAN  PIG  OP  LEAD  FOUND  IN  DEEBYSHIEE,  1894. 

obviously  on  the  spot  where  it  was  cast.  Lead  was  of  the 
j^reatest  importance  and  worth  to  the  Romans.  It  would  have 
oeen  strange  if  they  had  not  had  a  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
lead  district,  particularly  as  it  was  probably  worked  by  slave 
labour. 

With  regard  to  three  of  the  four  Derbyshire  pigs,  bearing 
as  this  does  a  private  person’s  name  instead  of  the  emperor’s, 
and  thus  denoting  that  the  Lutudmian  mines  were  worked 
I  by  lessees  under  the  imperial  government,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  among  several  peculiar  customs  of  the  King’s 
(Field  (the  old  name  of  the  Wirksworth  lead-mining  district)  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  also  worked,  “  from  time  immemorial,”  by 
lessees  of  the  crown ;  indeed  a  continuous  list  of  these  lessees 
could  be  compiled  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  downwards.” 

0  2 
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F.  J.  Haveufield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  followii: 
remarks  iqKai  the  inscription  on  the  pig  : 

“  The  inscribed  pig  of  Eoman  lead,  -whicli  forms  the  subje! 
of  the  following  notes,  was  discovered  last  March  on  TansV 
]\Ioor,  close  to  Matlock,  by  a  labourer  in  the  employ  of  Messt 
llnrd  and  Son.  In  size,  weight,  and  general  appearance  ' 
much  resembles  the  other  pigs  of  Koman  lead  which  ha'- 
been  found  in  England.  The  inscription  consists  of  l^-iia 
letters,  and  is  perfect  and  legible,  llesolving  the  ligatures,  v| 
have  1 

r  •  HVBRI  •  ADASCANTI  •  METALLI  •  LVTVDARES.  i 

T1  le  formula,  as  usual  on  these  pigs,  is  slightly  abbreviate! 
Wo  may  complete  it  by  understanding  jdnmhuyn,  and  renck 
{plmnhwm)  P.  Rubf'i  Ahascanti,  melalli  Lutudare\ji\s\is\y  41| 
lead  of  P.  llubrius  Abaseantus,  of  the  mine  of  Lutudanrnil 
Lutudares  I  take  to  be,  then,  short  for  Lutiodarensis,  the 
being  omitted  in  common  fashion,  and  the  last  syllable  droppe 
with  the  usual  llomau  arbitrariness  in  abbreviation.  Of  tli| 
arbiti'ary  practice  many  instances  could  be  quoted.  The  wei 
known  coins  of  Claudius,  inscribed  de  Britannis,  de  Britann\ 
de  Britann,  will  perhaps  be  proof  enough  that  the  Eoman  loppe' 
his  words  at  whim  much  like  a  bad  bookbinder  of  model'! 
times. 

Lutudarum  is  a  name  already  known  to  us  as  a  lead-minin' 
town  or  district  near  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  though  vj 
previously  called  it  Lutudae.  The  anonymous  Ravenna  gee; 
grapher  (p.  429,  2,  ed.  Parthey)  mentions  it  among  the  follow 
ing  jjlaces :  Deva  Viciria',  Veratino,  Lutudarum,  Derhentiom 
Salinis,  Bate  Corion.  This  list  is  not  necessarily  arranged  i 
geographical  order  ;  still  less  does  it  prove  that  a  direct  roa, 
connected  these  places  together ;  but  as  Deva  is  Chester 
Derhentione  suggests  the  Derbyshire  Derwent,  and  Rate  Corio\ 
is  certainly  Leicester,  we  may  well  conjecture  that  Lutudaruil 
was  in  Derbyshire.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other  lea| 
pigs  found  near  Matlock  and  elsewhere  :  ; 

(1)  Brip.  Caes.  Hadriani  Aug.  Met.  Lut.  (found  near  Wirksl 
worth  ;  another  specimen  possibly  in  the  R.  Carron  in  Scot] 
land). 

(2)  L.  Aruconi  Vereenndi  Metal.  Lutud.  (Matlock). 

(3)  Ti  Cl\_a%idii\  Tr\_ophimif^  T^ut.  Br[itan7iicum  p)lumhum 
e.v  arg\^ento],  i.e.  desilverised  (Matlock  and  Pulborough). 

(4)  C.Iullii~]  Proti  Brit.  Lxit.  ex  arg.  (Mansfield,  Notts,  aiK 
Brough-on-Huraber) . 

Of  these  pigs,  the  Pulborough,  Brough,  and  Mansfield  speci 
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m  IS  have  been  obviously  lost  in  transit  ;  the  others  belong  to 
tl  region  where  they  were  manufactured. 

t  may  be  woi’th  noticing  that  three  of  the  four  men  whose 
n  lies  have  come  down  to  us  as  private  miners  at  Lutudarum 
h  e  Greek  cognomina^  Abaseantus,  Protus,  and  Trophimus 
(;  that  be  the  correct  expansion) .  This  may  show  that  here, 
a  elsewhere,  trade  was  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of  Greek 

Jedmen.  It  is  more  important  to  add  that  Lutudarum  is  the 
iy  Koman  mining  district  in  Britain  where  we  find  private 
terprise  active  according  to  the  evidence  of  our  remains.* 
[\e  lead  pigs  found  in  or  traceable  to  the  Roman  lead 
’irkings  in  other  places,  in  the  Mendip,  in  Shropshire,  and 
ijand  Flint,  all  bear  the  names  of  emperors.  By  Roman  law, 
inerals  were  State  property,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
ir  four  men,  Verecundus,  Abaseantus,  Protus,  and  Trophimus, 
ere  lessees  (as  I  should  suppose)  or  imperial  agents  (as  Dr. 
ubner  thinks) .  The  absence  of  any  title  suggests,  however, 
.at  they  were  lessees.”! 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
jmmunications. 


I 


j  Thursday,  May  24th,  1894. 

■AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D., 
i  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
prdered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  J.  Wilson  Carillon,  Esq.,  E.S.A. : — 

I  Publications  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  in  continuation — 

I  1.  Publications  Nos.  65  to  70.  8vo.  London,  1891-3. 

I  2.  Seventeenth  Eeport.  For  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892.  8vo.  London, 

j  1893. 

j  *  A  “  pig  ”  inscribed  noccivsi,  which  Dr.  Hiibner,  C.I.L,  vii.  1218,  puts  down 
j  as  a  pig  of  a  private  merchant,  is  not  a  lead  pig  at  all,  but  a  small  piece  of 
load  stamped  very  much  like  a  potter’s  mark  on  “  Samian  ”  ware,  and  weighing 
about  2  or  3  ounces.  It  is  in  Mr.  Bathurst’s  collection  at  Lydney,  where  I  have 
seen  it.  A  similar  bit,  stamped  CATV,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pass,  of  Stoke 
I  Bishop,  near  Bristol,  and  came  from  the  Mendip.  It  is  curious  that  both 
!  Doccius  and  Catus  appear  on  Samian  ware. 

I  f  The  pig  has  since  been  acquired  for  the  British  Museum. 
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From  the  Author  : — The  Story  of  our  Ancient  Village  ;  or,  Historical  Memorial 
of  the  I’arish  of  Hretfortoii,  FAesham,  Worcestershire.  By  W.  U.  Shall  | 
cross.  Svo.  Evesham,  IS'JO.  ' 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D. ,  F.K.S.,  P.S.A.  : — The  Holbein  Societi  I 
fac-simile  reprints.  The  Gokleu  Legend.  A  reproduction  from  a  copy  !  i 
the  Manchester  Free  Library'.  Fldited  by  Alfred  Asplaud.  Folio.  Londo' 
1888. 

From  the  Editors,  J.  J.  Howard,  Tfsq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  F.A.  Crisp,  Esq. 
Visitation  of  England  and  Wales.  Volume  I.  Privately  printed.  Foli 
London,  181)3. 

From  Captain  H,  H.  A.  Errington-Josse  : — Catalogue  de.s  Objets  d’Art 
d’Ameublcment,  Composant  la  collection  de  feu  M.  H.  H.  A.  Joss 
Folio.  Paris,  189-1. 

The  Peesident  announced  tliat  His  Royal  Highness  Alfre 
Ernest  Albert,  Dnke  of  Sa.xo-Cobnrg  and  Gotha,  and  Duke  ( 
Ediidjiirgh,  liad  signified  his  assent  to  have  his  name  enrolle 
among  the  Royal  Fellows  of  tlie  Society,  and  it  was  thereupo| 
resolved  that  His  Royal  Highness’s  name  be  enrolled  accordi 
ingly.  I 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  o 
Thursday,  June  7th. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  chap.  xii.  §  2,  a  propos; 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  expend  a  sum  exceeding  £100  1j 
])rovide  additional  shelf  accommodation  for  the  library  was  lai| 
before  the  Society  and  approved.  , 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Evan' 
V.P.,  seconded  by  Dr.  Freshtield,  Treasurer,  and  carriei 
unanimously,  to  the  President  for  his  liberality  in  offering  t 
provide  a  proper  case  for  the  Society’s  collection  of  rubbings  ( 
monumental  brasses. 

A  letter  from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  City  Chure 
Preservation  Society  w'as  read  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tla 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishops 
gate,  is  seriously  threatened  under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act.; 

It  was  thereupon  proposed  by  Mr.  Norman,  seconded  Ir 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  begs  to  recor 
as  strong  a  protest  as  possible  against  the  con  tern  ])lated  destruc 
tion  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Ethelburga  Bishopsgate,  a 
one  of  the  tew  buildings  remaining  in  the  City  which  are  olde 
than  the  Great  Fire.” 
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Samuel  Evans,  Esq.,  through  Sir  J.  C.  Eobinson,  F.S.A., 
xhibited  a  bronze  brooch  of  unusual  form  and  ornament, 
)und  about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  dredger  in  the  river 
'baines  at  Datchet  Old  Ford. 

The  brooch  is  probably  of  the  late-Celtic  period,  aiid,  as 
hown  in  the  accompanying  plate,  is  oi’iiamented  with  seven 
leads  of  amber  and  two  of  blue  glass. 

Sir  J.  0.  Eobinson,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  paper  on  an 
inique  portrait  medallion  of  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino,  supposed 
!;o  refer  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  : 

I  “  Until  quite  recently  the  Italian  portrait  medallions  of  the 
jfifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  formed  a  class  of  works  of  art 
almost  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  this  is  the  more 
jstrange,  inasmuch  as  the  close  relationship  of  this  class  to  that 
of  numismatics  in  general,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have 
specially  engaged  the  attention  of  the  very  numerous  students 
and  collectors  who  at  all  times  have  been  so  devoted  to  the 
latter  pursuit.  The  fact,  however,  is  so,  and  one  of  the 
consequences  is,  that  the  great  European  museums  even,  as  a 
rule,  are  one  and  all  comparatively  poor  in  this  most  interesting 
specialty. 

Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  the  historic  and  iconographic 
interest  which  the  Italian  medals  of  the  great  age  of  the  revival 
of  art  and  learning  obviously  possess,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art  they  rank  amongst  the  highest  manifestations  which  the 
I  world  has  seen.  They  are,  I  think,  in  their  way  paralleled 
only,  I  do  not  say  surpassed,  by  the  numismatic  masterpieces  of 
ancient  Greece. 

The  study  of  these  things,  moreover,  affords  matter  of 
engrossing  interest,  not  only  to  those  to  whom  their  chief 
recommendation  is  their  intrinsic  excellence  as  works  of  art,  but 
to  the  archaeologist  and  also  to  the  average  collector,  whose 
motive  passion  is  mainly  the  pleasure  of  research  and  acquisition. 
There  is,  in  fact,  this  fascinating  circumstance  attending  the 
study  of  this  class  of  works,  in  that  there  is  still  a  wide  field  of 
the  unknown,  in  other  words  ample  room  for  new  discovery, 
inasmuch  as  every,  even  the  humblest,  collector  may  yet  hope 
to  light  upon  pearls  of  price  in  the  shape  of  undescribed 
and  it  may  be  unique  examples  of  medals  bearing  the  most 
authentic  portraits  of  great  historic  personages  in  all  conditions 
of  life. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  Italian  medals  was  given 
some  ten  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  a  Catalogue  Eaisonne 
of  all  the  examples  then  known  to  exist.  Moved  by  one  of 
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those  true  connoisseurs  and  collectors,  who  stand  almost  alone ; 
in  their  day,  the  late  Monsieur  His  de  Lasalle,  of  Paris,  who 
■was  ]ierhaps  the  first  really  earnest  collector  of  these  treasures,  i 
Monsieur  Alfred  Arinand,  an  eminent  architect,  on  his  retire-  ; 
ment  from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  took  up  the 
juirsuit,  and  made  the  production  of  an  exhaustive  work  on 
Italian  medals  his  chief  occupation.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  ■ 
that  I  had  for  many  years  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  i 
})ersonal  friendship  and  frequent  correspondence  with  both  those 
gentlemen. 

The  medal  now  in  question  wdll  be  found  briefly  noted  in  ’ 
Armand’s  Catalogue,  but  it  was  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
myself  only  a  short  time  before  the  ]mblieation  of  his  work,  and  | 
as  Monsieur  Armaud’s  death  took  jdace  not  long  afterwards  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  describing  it  in  detail,  or  of  explaining  to  | 
him  its  relation  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Armand’s  work  i 
has  been  folio-wed  by  important  illustrated  publications  on  theij 
same  subject  both  in  France  and  Germany.  These  works, 
however,  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  and  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  unknown  Italian 
medals  still  remain  to  be  brought  to  light.  Practically  the 
medal  I  have  to  describe  is  one  of  them,  for  the  curt  mention  of 
it  in  Armand’s  book  stands  for  little. 

The  personage  in  whose  honour  the  medal  was  made,  i 
Federigo  di  hlontefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  born  1422,  died  1482, 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  characters  of  his  time  and  country.  ’ 
By  profession  a  condottiere  or  soldier  of  fortune,  avIio  like  so  [ 
many  other  mediaeATil  noble  Italian  adventurers  gradually  ' 
carved  out  for  himself  a  little  kingdom,  embodying  an  original  ; 
nucleus,  the  petty  mountain  toAvn  or  castle  his  ancestral  nest,  j 
His  chequered  but  ever  successful  career  is  matter  of  well- 
known  historic  record,  notably  so  by  reason  of  the  life-long 
feud  Avith  a  neighbour  and  rival  of  the  same  status  and 
jiretensions,  the  equally  celebrated  Sigismuud  Pandolfo 
Malatesta,  Lord  of  Bimini,  Avhom  Federigo  ultimately  van¬ 
quished,  and  Avhose  estates  he  in  part  annexed. 

Duke  Federigo  Avas  as  noble  and  Avorthy  a  character  as  his  | 
turbulent  rival  Malatesta  was  the  reverse.  He  became  indeed 
during  his  lifetime  a  popular  hero  throughout  Italy,  and  his 
fame,  as  Avill  be  seen,  Avas  not  confined  to  his  own  countiy. 
Both  these  potentates  Avere  ardent  and  enlightened  protectors 
of  the  arts,  and  some  of  the  most  admirable  monuments  of  the  ‘ 
early  revival  period  were  produced  in  their  dominions  by  ^ 
artists  of  the  highest  ability  and  repute,  Avhoin  they  entertained  : 
at  their  resjiective  courts.  i 

In  regard  to  the  mcdallic  art  both  of  them  Avere  amongst  its  ! 
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arliest  patrons.  Duke  Federigo,  however,  was  perhaps  some¬ 
what  less  earnestly  bent  upon  immortalising  himself  in  perennial 
ii'onze  than  was  his  antagonist.  In  all,  including  the  present 
xample,  there  are  six  medals  known  of  Duke  Federigo  ;  all  of 
hem  are  very  rare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  example  now 
jixhibited,  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  On  the  other 
land,  the  medals  of  Malatesta  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
jjome  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  amongst  the 
'jarliest  dated  Italian  medals.  The  fine  medal  of  Malatesta, 
With  the  castle  of  Rimini  on  the  reverse,  was  the  work  of  the 
jgreat  Veronese  sculptor  Matteo  dei  Fastis  in  1446.  Unlike 
those  of  Federigo,  nearly  all  the  Malatesta  medals  are  of  com- 
.paratively  common  occurrence,  they  are  in  fact  perhaps  the 
jbest  known  and  most  abundant  of  the  Italian  fifteenth-century 
I  series.  The  multiplication  of  his  portrait  and  devices  seems 
indeed  to  have  become  a  passion  with  Malatesta ;  his  medals 
must  have  been  issued  in  unusual  numbers  and  distributed 
broadcast.  At  the  present  time  indeed,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  have  comparatively  little 
j  pecuniary  value,  a  circumstance  which  has  doubtless  led  to 
their  not  as  yet  having  been  reproduced  by  the  modern  medal 
forger.  This  digression  anent  Malatesta,  though  apparently 
rather  irrelevant,  is  in  reality  pertinent  in  various  ways  to  the 
general  question  of  the  origin  of  these  portrait  medallions.  It 
seems  I  think  to  show  that  the  personal  proclivities  and 
aspirations  of  the  individuals  represented  had  perhaps  the  most 
to  do  with  the  initiation  and  publication  of  these  productions, 
that  they  were  in  fact  most  frequently  originated  by  the 
individuals  themselves.  In  the  instance  of  these  contemporary 
I  and  rival  Italian  princes  we  find  the  ambitious,  ever  struggling, 

:  and  more  unscrupulous  of  the  two  apparently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  self-advertisement  by  means  of  the  multiplication 
and  broadcast  distribution  of  his  portrait,  devices,  and  mottoes, 
while  the  other,  less  assiduous  in  the  consciousness  of  superior 
j  strength,  was  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability  of  putting  in 
j  evidence  and  on  record,  although  it  might  be  only  for  posterity, 

I  his  outward  presentment  and  the  notification  of  his  honours  and 
I  achievements. 

!  Duke  Federigo’s  military  talents  became  eventually  in  the 
i  highest  repute  and  request ;  he  became  Gonfaloniere  and  Chief 
Captain  of  the  State  of  Venice,  and  afterwards  of  the  Papacy, 
and  was  successively  the  especial  ally  of  Alfonso  and  Ferdinand, 
kings  of  Naples,  who  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
played  a  great  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  In 
the  long  run  his  fame  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
even  indeed  to  our  own  country,  where  he  was  selected  by 
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Kino;  Edward  IV.  as  a  recipient  of  onr  great  National  Order  of 
the  Garter. 

Oennistoun’s  excellent  work,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  ' 
Urbmo,  contains  interesting  information  respecting  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Garter  was  conferred  on  Duke  Federigo, 
and  the  matter  would  furnish  material  and  well  repay  further 
and  more  minute  research.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  ' 
go  into  questions  touching  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  an  ' 
archaeological  or  historical  point  of  view,  but  only  as  incident-  ^ 
ally  illustrated  by  the  medal  I  am  about  to  describe. 

A  short  time  ])revious  to  his  Knighthood  of  the  Garter,  Duke 
Federigo  had  been  selected  by  his  friend  and  ally  King  ' 
Ferdinand  of  Na])les  as  the  recipient  of  an  order  of  chivalry  \ 
which  the  latter  had  founded.  This  was  the  Order  of  the  , 
Ermine,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  pro-  j 
longed  existence.  From  various  indications,  notably  from  the  i 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  Federigo’s  medals  seems  i 
to  have  been  produced  to  commemorate  this  honour,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  would  seem  to  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  him. 

Federigo  at  this  time  was  Gonfixloniere  di  Chiesa  or  com-  ‘ 
mauder-iu-chief  of  the  Papal  army,  and  in  especial  favour  with 
the  newly  created  pope,  Sixtus  IV. ;  so  intimate  in  fact  was  this  ' 
alliance,  that  a  marriage  was  forthwith  effected  betwixt  the 
pope’s  nephew,  Giovanni  Della  Rovere,  and  the  duke’s  daughter.  ; 
Federigo  was  thus  a  political  and  military  personage  of  high  j 
im])ortance  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Church  and  its  sjxiritual  ' 
staff  had  an  influence  in  the  internal  concerns  of  all  countries 
far  greater  than  at  present.  English  ministers  and  envoys,  i 
ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  w'ere  then  in  constant  intercourse  with  i 
or  resident  in  Rome,  and  special  missions  to  the  Vatican  were  of  ' 
frequent  occurrence.  Business  in  those  days  moreover  could  only  ’ 
be  specially  advanced  or  retarded  by  the  personal  intervention 
of  cardinals  and  princes,  whose  good  offices  it  was  accordingly 
very  necessary  to  obtain.  It  is  most  likely  then  that  a  sense  of 
the  useful  services  which  the  Duke  of  Urbino  might  be  able  to 
render  had  a  considerable  share  in  jxrocuring  him  the  high  honour 
wdiich  the  English  sovereign  conferred  ;  there  is  in  fact  evidence 
extant  Avhich  seems  to  point  in  that  direction.  It  is  probable  ' 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pope,  on  the  head  of  the  family 
alliance  which  had  just  been  effected,  may  have  helped  to  [ 

bring  about  the  matter  as  a  proceeding,  in  its  fruition,  certain  to  i 

be  most  grateful  to  his  relative.  In  whatever  way,  however,  ; 
the  honour  may  have  been  obtained,  two  things  remain  in  J 

evidence  respecting  it,  one  that  the  duke  himself  was  in  the  . 

highest  degi’ee  gratified  and  proud  to  be  numbered  in  the  | 

English  roil  of  honour,  and  the  other  that  he  was  forthwith  laid  i 
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under  contribution  by  English  clients,  who  were  eager  to  engage 
his  good  offices  in  matters  of  business  and  favour  at  the  papal 
court. 

Federigo’s  election  to  the  order  took  place  in  1474  in 
succession  to  Lord  Mountjoy.  The  Urbino  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  contain  numerous  documents  bearing  on  the  matter, 
several  of  which  are  given  in  the  appendices  to  Dennistoun’s 
work.  A  special  envoy  was  sent  from  England  for  the  duke^s  in¬ 
vestiture,  probably  Garter  King  of  Arms.  We  find  him  described 
in  Federigo’s  letter  to  Edward  IV.  as  ^  the  Lord  Bartholomew.’ 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Grotto  Ferrata  with  great 
solemnity  and  in  the  presence  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 
Federigo’s  letters  of  acknowledgment  are  of  the  most  effusive 
kind,  and  amongst  the  rejoinders  which  ensued  they  called  forth 
a  communication  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Garter,  requesting  Federigo’s  good  offices  in  the  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  pope  a  special  indulgence  required  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  privilege  to  be  attached  to  St.  George’s  Chapel 
at  Windsor. 

At  this  time  Federigo  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
prosperity,  and  everything  denotes  that  the  honours  successively 
received  at  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and  Edward  IV.  were 
regarded  by  him  as  the  culminating  evidence  of  his  greatness. 

A  medal,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  been  issued  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  reception  of  the  Order  of  the  Ermine,  and  it  was 
evidently  almost  immediately  afterwards  followed  by  two  others 
to  put  on  record  the  higher  honour  of  the  Garter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  medals  were  produced  at 
the  instance  of  and  at  the  cost  of  the  duke,  and  were  intended 
for  presentation  to  his  ])ersonal  friends  and  allies.  One  of  the 
Garter  medals  is  the  unique  unfinished  example  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  which  evidently  got  no  further  than 
the  projected  stage.  The  other  is  a  completed  production,  but 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  issued  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  considering  that  three  or  four  examples  only  of  it  have 
come  down  to  our  times. 

An  interesting  question  now  arises  as  to  which  of  these 
medals  was  the  prior  production.  I  have  now  to  describe  them 
both.  The  unique  example  is  a  massive  bronze  medallion 
measuring  3f  inches  in  diameter.  The  obverse  bears  a  profile 
bust  of  Duke  Federigo,  bareheaded,  but  in  armour.  The 
reverse  has  a  group  evidently  intended  to  represent  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon.  There  is  no  inscription  on  either  side,  and 
although  the  execution  is  most  spirited,  and  the  bust  portrait  of 
Federigo  admirably  life  like,  it  is  obvious  from  the  sketchy 
nature  of  both  the  relievi  that  they  were  unfinished  pei'form- 
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ances.  The  castino’  is  of  the  most  perfect  nature,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  certain  that  the  medal  was  a  first  cast 
from  the  original  wax  model  of  the  artist.  As  to  who  that 
artist  was  I  think  there  is  sutiicient  evidence. 

Tlie  medal  must,  I  think,  be  the  work  of  Bertoldo,  an 
eminent  Florentine  sculptor,  the  principal  follower  and  assistant 
of  Donatello,  From  the  evident  resemblance  in  style  with 
other  medals  of  Bertoldo,  notably  with  the  welbknown  one  of 
Mahomet  II. ,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  also  from  a 
corroborative  circumstance  which  wdl  be  alluded  to  further  on, 
the  authorship  of  the  Avork  by  Bertoldo  leaves  no  doubt  on  my 
mind. 

This  artist  was  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  the  revival  of 
classical  art,  and  his  works  display  a  more  decided  leaning  to 
the  antique  than  those  of  his  great  master  even ;  this  bias,  in 
fact,  is  curiously  shown  in  this  very  medal,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see. 

The  other  medal  is  of  larger  size  (diameter  4^  inches),  but  it 
is  in  eveiy  respect  a  less  excellent  work  of  art.  I  exhibit  plaster 
casts  of  both  sides  of  it.  The  obverse  represents,  as  in  the 
former  example,  the  profile  bust  of  Federigo  in  armour, 
obviously  modelled  from  a  difierent  and  less  excellent  portrait  of 
the  duke ;  it  is  surrounded  at  the  margin  by  tlie  Grarter  with  its 
legend,  ‘  Hony  soyt  qy  mal  y  pense,’  in  the  usual  black  letter 
characters ;  the  reverse  bears  a  device  of  five  amorini  holding 
up  a  shield,  on  which  is  a  crowned  eagle  with  outspread  wings, 
standing  on  a  globe,  and  bearing  in  its  claws  a  shield  of  the 
arms  of  U rhino,  with  a  cornucopia  on  each  side.  There  is  also 
the  legend  in  coarse  Eoman  characters,  fe  dvx.  No  other 
medal  by  the  same  author  is  known  to  be  extant,  and  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any  particular  artist.  The  obverse 
of  this  medal  is  engraved  full  size  as  the  frontispiece  of  Hawkins^ 
Aledallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (London,  1885). 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  work  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio,  a  Sienese  sculptor  and  engineer,  who  Avas  in  the 
service  of  Duke  Federigo  at  the  time,  and  who  is  stated  by 
Vasari  to  have  made  a  medal  of  the  duke,  but  which  has  not 
been  otherAvise  identified. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  now  to  say  a  feAv  words  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  production  of  these  great  cast  bronze  medallions; 
it  is  not  necessary  I  think  to  dAvell  on  the  radical  difference 
which  there  is  betwixt  these  productions  and  the  struck  medals 
of  more  recent  times.  The  first  operation  of  the  artist,  usually 
a  sculptor  or  goldsmith,  Avas  to  make  a  model  in  Avax  upon  a 
piece  of  slate  or  marble  of  both  sides  of  the  medal  to  be  pro- 
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dnced  ;  from  these  models  casts  were  taken  in  plaster  or  gesso, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  hollow  mould  this  formed  being  joined 
together,  melted  wax  was  poured  into  the  cavity,  whereby  a 
complete  medal  or  cake  of  wax  was  formed,  which  it  was  then 
necessary  to  reproduce  in  bronze.  Around  this  cake  of  wax 
another  mould  was  formed  of  clay,  brickdust,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  this  was  carefully  dried,  and  certain  orifices  and 
channels  of  communication  from  the  outside  made  in  it ;  it  Avas 
then  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  furnace,  whereby  the  wax 
cake  inside  was  melted  and  burnt  away,  whilst  the  enclosing 
mould  was  coiwerted  into  hard  ‘terra-cotta.’  Inside  the  hard 
hollow  mould  thus  provided  the  melted  bronze  for  the  formation 
of  the  finished  medallion  was  poured,  and  the  process  was  then 
practically  completed.  For  every  single  medal  produced  this 
pi'ocess  was  gone  through,  so  that  the  matter  was  a  far  more 
lengthy  and  onerous  one  than  the  modern  method  of  striking 
medals  from  a  steel  die. 

As  to  the  priority  of  production  of  these  tAvo  medals  there  is 
no  positive  record,  but  vai’ious  indications,  I  think,  point  to  the 
first  or  Bertoldo  medal  as  the  earlier  executed.  I  think  there 
are  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  design  of  that  medal  Avas 
submitted  to  the  duke  for  his  approA'al ;  in  all  probability  it 
was  the  actual  specimen  now  before  us,  Avhich  was  doubtless  the 
first  casting  made  from  the  original  wax  model  in  the  manner 
I  have  described.  For  a  certain  reason  which  I  am  about  to 
explain,  howe\'er,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  rejected  and 
condemned  by  Federigo  as  unsuitable  ;  whereupon  the  other 
medal  Avas  put  in  hand  and  completed  by  a  different,  but  never¬ 
theless  certainly  inferior,  artist. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  group  of  the  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  on  the  reverse  is  a  very  unusual  representation  of 
that  mythic  encounter.  The  saint,  instead  of  the  usual  mail-clad 
knightly  personage,  is  represented  as  a  finely-designed  classical 
nude  figure,  and  the  horse  on  which  he  is  mounted  is  entirely 
without  any  of  the  usual  trappings,  AA'hilst  the  lance  Avith  which 
he  transfixes  the  monster  is  a  spear  or  javelin,  not  the  heavy 
medieval  weapon.  The  monster  again  is  a  nondescript  creature, 
the  head  and  foreparts  of  the  beast  being  those  of  a  lion,  Avhilst 
the  hindquarters  terminate  in  the  usual  long  snake-like  tail  of  the 
dragon.  Bertoldo  evidently  had  determined  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  type  of  the  St.  George  and  Dragon  subject, 
and  probably  knew  nothing  about  its  relevancy  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  But  to  Federioro  the  orthodox  heraldic 

o 

presentment  Avas  doubtless  the  first  and  quite  indispensable 
consideration,  and  it  is  natural  that  Bertoldo’s  classical  render¬ 
ing,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  old-established  presentment. 
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should  have  seemed  an  ill-devised  and  unwarrantable  novelty. 
There  is  a  curious  indication  on  the  medal  itself  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  which  the  desii^n  was  regarded,  in  the  tact  that 
the  lion-like  head  of  the  monster  has  been  scored  through  and  ' 
jiractically  erased  by  several  vigorous  cuts  Avith  the  burin. 
Obviously  it  Avas  a  dragon’s  not  a  lion’s  head  that  Avas  required. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  Avork  Avas  ' 
ueA'er  completed  or  issued  as  a  medal,  the  reverse  design  in 
({uestiou  Avas  ultimately  issued  as  an  independent  bronze  relievo 
or  plaquette. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bode  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  an 
electrotyjAe  cojiy  of  this  plaquette  relievo,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  is  probably  unique.  As  Avill 
be  seen,  the  group  is  uoav  carried  much  further  than  in  the 
medal ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  finished  Avork  of  Avhich  the  medal 
reverse  Avas  the  first  sketch  or  roughing  out  only.  What  is 
still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  underneath  the  group  the 
Avord  ‘  Ciiimera’  has  been  added,  indicating  that  the  subject  was 
UOAV  to  be  uudei'stood  as  the  combat  of  Bellerophon  and  Chimera, 
and  not  that  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  i\s  a  further 
evidence  that  my  attribution  of  the  Avork  to  Bertoldo  is  correct, 

I  find  that  Vasari  mentions  in  the  life  of  that  artist  that  one  of 
his  notable  Avorks  Avas  a  relievo  of  Bellerophon  and  Chimera. 
Whether  the  composition  on  the  medal  and  plaquette  now  in 
question  preceded  this  relievo  or  Avas  co})ied  from  it,  there 
are  noAV  no  data  to  determine.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
Avork  mentioned  by  Vasari,  unless  indeed  it  were  the  Berlin 
plaquette  itself;  for  although  Vasari’s  notice  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  it  referred  to  a  production  of  greater  importance, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  tlie  medal,  and  the  reissue  of  the  design  of  the 
reverse  as  a  distinct  subject,  may  haA*e  had  sufficient  notoriety 
to  have  caused  it  to  be  alluded  to,  although  in  a  vague  and 
inaccurate  mauner,  by  the  Florentine  art  historian  of  a  century 
later.  It  is  not  obvious  for  what  special  purpose  this  plaquette 
Avas  produced  ;  the  form  of  the  piece  is  most  unusual,  and  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  Avas  intended  to  be  fitted  in  to  some  decorative 
Avork  on  a  larger  scale.  The  paramount  esteem  in  Avhich 
Federigo  held  his  Knighthood  of  the  Garter  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Avas  manifested  in  every  possible  Avay  ;  the  insignia  of 
the  order  Avere  painted,  carA^ed,  or  engraved  on  all  hands  in  his 
palaces  and  castles,  on  his  furniture,  plate,  and  other  appurten¬ 
ances.  At  the  palace  castle  of  Pesaro,  Avhich  he  built,  the 
badge  and  motto  Avere  everywhere  introduced,  carved  in  stone 
and  marble,  amidst  the  fine  arabesque  ornaments  Avith  Avhich 
the  structure  Avas  profusely  ornamented,  and  in  particular  the 
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arter  and  its  motto  were  prominently  displayed  in  the 
arqneterie  and  intarsia  work  of  the  panels  and  doors  of  the 
•ate  apartments  of  the  palace. 

Two  of  the  magnificent  sculptured  stone  doorways  from  this 
lalace,  in  which  the  badge  of  the  Garter  is  prominently  introduced, 
lay  now  be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  palace 
self  having  in  modern  times  been  dismantled  and  degraded 
ito  the  status  of  a  silk  factory.  These  beautiful  woi’ks  I  had 
ayself,  a  few  years  ago,  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  from  dis- 
nemberment,  and  after  an  arduous  struggle  with  the  apathy  of 
ihe  South  Kensington  officials  procuring  their  acquisition  for 
he  nation  from  their  mercenary  Italian  owners. 

'  Her  Majesty’s  collection  at  Windsor  Castle  moreover  contains 
in  interesting  picture  ascribed  to  Melozzo  di  Forli,  which  was 
Iformerly  part  of  a  series,  two  others  of  which  are  in  the  National 
Hallery,  and  which  were  painted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
ilucal  library  in  the  palace  at  Urbino.  The  Windsor  picture, 
vv'hich  has  just  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Winter 
Exhibition,  is  a  portrait  of  Duke  Federigo  seated  on  his  throne 
and  clad  in  the  official  robes  of  the  Garter,  his  young  son  and 
various  officials  of  the  court  standing  by. 

The  royal  collection  owes  the  acquisition  of  this  interesting 
work  to  the  enlightened  connoisseurship  and  taste  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  whose  order  it  was  procured  in  Italy  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lewis  Griiner.” 

J.  Romillt  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  read  the  following 
paper  on  a  sculptured  Norman  capital  from  Lewes  Priory, 
Sussex,  now  in  the  British  Museum  : 

“  Upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  cases  against  the  wall,  in  the 
MediiBval  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  are  to  be  seen  two 
very  beautiful  examples  of  sculptured  Norman  capitals,  which 
came  from  Lewes  Priory,  in  Sussex.  One  of  the  capitals  has 
serpentine  creatures  carved  upon  it,  and  the  other  is  decorated 
with  figure  subjects.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  I  wish  chiefly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  the  following  paper. 
The  capital  in  question  cannot  be  studied  in  detail  whilst  it  is 
in  its  present  position,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  President  for 
his  kindness  in  affording  me  facilities  for  examining  it  more 
closely  m  his  private  room  at  the  Museum,  and  for  allowing 
it  to  be  photographed  before  being  re^ilaced  on  the  top  of  the 
case. 

I  propose  first  to  deal  with  such  facts  as  are  known  about 
the  discovery  of  the  capital,  and  then  with  the  capital  itself  and 
the  figure  subjects  sculptured  upon  it. 
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The  British  Museum  acejuired  tlie  two  capitals  from  Le\ves| 
Priory  by  pureliase  from  Dr.  Gi.  A.  Mautell,  the  well-knowif 
geologist,  ill  1830.  The  only  account  I  have  been  able  to  fimf 
of  the  discovery  of  the  capitals  is  in  Dr.  Mantell’s  A  Day's\ 
Ravihle  in  and  a, bout  the  A  ncient  Town  of  Leiues.  On  page  G9' 
of  this  little  book  the  author  says  :  ‘  In  my  various  explorations! 
of  the  ruins  {i.e.  of  Lewes  Priory)  when  a  youth,  and  which, 
of  course,  Avere  not  judiciously  conducted,  and  Avith  but  very; 
inefficient  means,  three  or  four  ornamented  capitals,  and  a  con- 1 
siderable  number  of  encaustic  tiles,  bearing  various  devices, ' 
rewarded  my  labours.  Among  them  is  a  quadrangular  capital 
sculptiu’ed  on  each  side.  One  conqiartment  represents  the  j 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes;  another  the  Temple ;  a  third,  St.; 
Peter  receiving  the  keys  ;  and  the  fourth,  consisting  of  a  group  ' 
of  three  figures,  is  supposed  to  designate  the  descent  of  the  j 
Holy  Ghost.’  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  Archaeologia  i 
(xxxi.  430),  entitled :  ‘  A  few  Remarks  on  the  Discovery  ; 
of  the  Remains  of  William  de  Warren  and  his  Wife  Gundred,  S 
among  the  Ruins  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Soiithover,  i 
near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,’  read  December  11th,  1845,  he  refers 
incidentally  to  the  capitals  as  having  been  formerly  in  his 
collection  at  Brighton,  but  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  date  of  their  discovery.  The  four  sides  of  the  j 
capital  Avith  figure  subjects  are  illustrated  in  the  paper  referred 
to,  but  not  in  such  a  Avay  as  at  all  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  i 
the  scul])ture.  i 

Fortunately  the  history  of  Lewes  Priory  is  so  well  known 
that  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  much  difficulty  in  assigning  a  ' 
date  to  the  sculptured  capital,  although  Avdiat  part  of  the  build-  j 
ing  it  belonged  to  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  easily  determined.  , 

‘  The  Architectural  History  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Saint  ; 
Pancras  at  LcAves  ’  forms  the  subject  of  an  admirably  clear  and  I 
exhaustive  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  published  in  ! 
the  Archaeological  Journal  (xli.  1),  from  which  we  gather  the  | 
folloAving  particulars.  | 

The  Cluniac  Priory  of  LeAves  Avas  founded  by  William  de  j 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  1077,  and  the  first  monastic  j 
church  there  Avas  dedicated  by  Ralph  of  Chichester,  Walkelin  of  j 
Winchester,  and  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  some  time  between  i 
1091  and  1098.  Further  additions  Avere  made  to  the  monastic  : 
buildings  in  the  time  of  the  third  earl  of  Warren,  and  | 
a  second  dedication  took  place  1136  to  1147.  The  priory  ; 
Avas  suppressed  November  16th,  1537  (29th  Henry  VIIL).  ! 
Since  then  almost  every  trace  above  ground  of  the  once  magni-  1 
ficent  priory  has  disappeared,  oAving  })artly  to  its  having  been  j 
purposely  destroy^ed  by  CromAvell,  and  partly  to  its  having  ] 
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ijen  used  for  generations  as  a  quarry  for  building  material, 
xcavations  have  been  made  on  the  site  of  the  priory  by  Mr. 
yoo]gar*in  1797,  by  Dr.  Mantell  and  others,  for  purposes  of 
Jchaeologieal  investigation ;  and  in  1845,  during  the  construction 
'  the  railway  from  Brighton  to  Lewes,  in  digging  a  wide  cutting 
TOSS  the  site  the  foundations  of  the  chapter-house  were  laid 
lire,  and  the  leaden  coffins  containing  the  hones  of  William  de 
barren  and  Gundred  were  brought  to  light,  f 
Notwithstanding  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  buildings 
r  Lewes  Priory,  the  number  of  architectural  details  which  have 
iji’vived  the  destructive  agency  of  time  is  surprisingly  small. 
))f  the  few  sculptured  details  now  remaining  the  two  capitals  in 
lie  British  Museum  are  by  far  the  finest  examples. 

^  The  date  of  the  capitals  must,  I  think,  be  placed  somewhere 
h  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  style  of  the 
jculpture  is  that  of  the  twelfth  rather  than  that  of  the  eleventh 
■entury,  and  this  fact  prevents  our  assuming  that  the  capitals 
brmed  part  of  the  first  church  dedicated  before  1098.  They 
nore  probably  belonged  to  the  portions  added  to  the  church 
pefore  the  second  dedication,  1 136  to  1147. 

Next,  as  to  the  part  of  the  edifice  from  which  the  capitals 
wiginally  came.  The  fact  of  their  being  sculptured  on  all  four 
jsides  and  their  small  size  limits  the  area  of  our  search,  and 
seems  to  point  to  the  cloister  as  the  most  probable  portion  of  the 
structure  for  them  to  have  belonged  to. 

Norman  capitals  are  of  three  kinds,  as  regard  the  number  of 
jsides  presented  to  the  view,  and  therefore  decorated  with 
sculpture ;  namely  (1)  capitals  of  nook  shafts,  which  have  only 
two  adjacent  sides  sculptured  ;  (2)  capitals  of  responds  on  shafts 
against  a  wall  which  have  three  sides  sculptured ;  and  (3) 

'  capitals  of  free  standing  shafts,  which  have  all  four  sides 
'  sculptured. 

The  Lewes  capitals  belong  to  the  latter  kind,  and  would  only 
I  be  used  for  free-standing  shafts  either  to  support  a  vaulted  roof 
or  an  arcade  in  a  wall  where  there  was  a  free  passage  on  every 
side.  Now  the  capitals  from  Lewes  are  not  large  enough  to 
have  supported  vaulting,  as  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
cathedral  church  ;  or  to  have  been  part  of  a  nave  arcade,  as  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Northampton  ;  so  that  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  the  cloister. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  capital  itself  and  the  figure- 
subjects  sculptured  on  it. 

*  Rev.  W.  T.  Hovsfiekl’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes,  1824,  i.  248. 
t  M.  A.  Lower’s  “  Report  on  the  Antiquities  found,  at  Lewes,”  dated 
November  19,  1846,  and  “Report  on  Further  Discoveries  at  Lewes,”  dated 
March  7,  1846,  in  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  i.  346, 
and  ii.  104. 
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NOEMAN  CAPITAL  PEOM  LEWES  PEIORY. 
(Ilront  and  bark  views,  J  linear.) 


NOEMAN  CAPITAL  FROM  LEWES  PEIORY. 
(Right  and  left  sides,  |  linear.) 
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The  capital  is  of  a  very  fine  grained  wliite  stone,  perlia 
from  Caen,  9  inches  higli,  10^  inches  wide  at  the  top,  ai, 

8d  inches  wide  at  tlie  bottom.  It  is  nearly,  although  not  quit; 
square  at  the  top  in  plan  and  round  at  the  bottom.  An  elabfj 
rate  and  beautiful  cable  moulding  surrounds  the  lower  pa 
of  the  capital.  i  i 

The  subjects  sculptured  on  the  four  faces  of  the  capital  are  i|  I 
follows,  going  round  from  left  to  right.  :  I 

Front.  A  boat  with  a  sail,  containino-  two  men,  one  at  the  bo  1 
and  the  other  at  the  stern  ;  the  former  is  drawing  up  a  net  fu! 
of  fish  with  both  hands,  whilst  the  latter  is  raising  the  other  sidj 
of  the  net  with  the  left  hand  and  steering  the  boat  by  meaiij 
of  a  paddle  held  in  the  right  hand.  , 

Right  side.  A  group  of  three  figures,  the  one  on  the  left  witj  ; 
his  feet  just  immersed  in  the  sea  coming  forwards  out  of  tbi  i 

water  wdth  his  hands  iqiraised  in  an  attitude  of  prayer;  tbj  j 

central  figure  faces  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  and  has  i 
hood  over  the  shoulder ;  the  figure  on  the  right  has  the  nimbuj  ' 
round  the  head,  and  between  it  and  the  central  figure  is  a| 
object  with  a  vertical  stem  and  a  termination  like  a  fleur-de-l}’^ 
and  behind  it  a  cloth,  the  corner  of  which  the  figure  on  the  lel| 
holds  with  one  hand. 

Back.  A  group  of  two  figures,  the  one  on  the  left  having  th , 
nimbus  round  the  head  and  holding  a  key  ;  the  other  figure 
good  deal  mutilated.  ' 

Left  side.  A  conventional  Byzantine  chnrch  with  a  central 
dome,  a  cross  on  the  gable  to  the  right,  two  different  kinds  o  i 
tiles  on  the  roof,  and  an  arcade  of  four  round  arches  on  tluj 
walls  filled  in  with  diagonal  scales  or  tiles.  l 

It  apjjears  to  me  that  we  have  here  two  separate  subjects  i 
(1)  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias; 
described  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel;  and  (2)  Tb(| 
Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  described  in  the  sixteentl  I 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  verses  18  and  19.  j 

There  not  being  room  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  figures | 
belonging  to  each  subject  on  a  single  face  of  the  capital  it  waH 
found  necessary  to  spread  one  scene  over  two  faces.  Thus  thc| 
figures  on  the  front  and  right  side  belong  to  the  first  subject, 
and  those  on  the  back  and  left  side  to  the  second. 

The  disciples  to  whom  Our  Lord  appeared  for  the  third  and 
last  time  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  were  seven  inj 
number,  viz.  Simon  Peter,  Thomas  called  Didymus,  Nathaniel  I 
of  Cana,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  partners] 
of  Simon  Peter  (see  Luke  v.  10),  and  two  other  disciples.  1 
They  had  been  out  fishing  all  night  and  had  caught  nothing. 
Our  Lord  commands  them  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  ot| 
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tl:'  ship,  and  having  clone  so  they  ‘  Avere  not  able  to  draw  for 
tlj  multitude  of  fishes.’  The  ‘  disciple  Avhom  Jesus  loved  ’ 
till!  recognises  Our  Lord  and  tells  St.  Peter,  who  girds  his 
fi  ler’s  coat  round  his  naked  body  and  casts  himself  into  the 
si).  The  other  disciples  are  in  a  little  ship  at  a  distance  of 
20  cubits  from  the  shore,  which  they  approach,  dragging  the 
n;  and  fishes  with  them.  Here  they  are  assisted  by  St.  Peter, 
A-lto  draws  the  net  to  land,  ‘  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and 
f y  and  three,  and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  the 
1 1  not  broken.’  When  they  came  to  land  they  see  ‘  a  fire  of 
cals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon  and  bread.’ 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  figures  on  the  front 
(j  the  Lewes  capital  with  the  disciples  in  the  little  ship  dragging 
fe  net  Avith  fishes  toAvards  the  shore.  Space  only  alloAvs  two 
'  the  disciples  to  be  shown.  Their  hair  is  cropped  straight 
I’oss  the  forehead,  and  they  Avear  moustaches.  The  meaning 
'  tlie  second  group  of  figures,  on  the  right  side  of  the  capital, 
inning  part  of  the  same  scene,  is  not  so  easily  explained, 
he  one  on  the  left  is  possibly  St.  Peter  coming  up  out  of  the 
ha,  and  tlie  figure  Avith  the  nimbus  round  the  head  is  no  doubt 
itended  for  Our  Lord.  He  appears  to  be  holding  either  a 
loak  or  a  cloth  in  His  right  hand,  and  in  front  of  this,  and 
^etAveen  Our  Lord  and  the  central  figure,  is  Avhat  looks  like  a 
ouventioiial  flower  haAong  a  vertical  stem  and  a  top  resembling 
.  fleur-de-lys.  The  central  figure  and  the  one  on  the  left  have 
jioocls  or  cowls  thrown  back  over  their  shoulders.  I  am  quite 
niable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  part  of  the 
icene.  Dr.  Mantell  thought  that  it  represented  the  Descent  of 
;he  Holy  Spirit,  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  to  justify  such  an 
jipinion. 

'  The  sculptures  on  the  back  and  left  side  of  the  Lewes  capital 
'must  be  looked  at  together  as  forming  one  scene,  the  delivery 
lof  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  seem  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
Tvords  of  St.  Matthew  (ch.  xvi.  ver.  18  and  19). 

I  ‘  And  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
I  against  it.  And  I  Avill  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
I  of  heaven ;  and  Avhatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
I  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
I  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.’ 

On  the  back  of  the  capital  in  the  centre  stands  Our  Lord  Avith 
the  nimbus  round  the  head  holding  the  key,  and  on  the  right  is 
St.  Peter.  The  scene  is  completed  by  the  church  on  the  left 
side  of  the  capital. 

The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  is  an  extremely  rare 
subject  in  twelfth-century  Christian  art.  In  fact  the  only  other 
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example  with  wlilcli  I  am  acquainted,  except  the  one  at  Lewe 
is  on  one  of  the  ivoiy  plaques  on  the  front  of  the  altar  i| 
Salerno  cathedral  church.*  This  remarlcable  altar  has  upon 
an  extremely  valuable  series  of  Scripture  subjects  arranged  i' 
sixty  panels  with  explanatory  inscriptions  upon  the  bands  betweei 
the  panels.  Twenty-four  of  the  subjects  are  from  the  Oli 
d'estament  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  are  from  the  Ne  i 
Testament.  Casts  of  several  of  the  plaques  are  exhibitc; 
amono'st  the  fictile  ivories  in  the  South  Kensington  Museuni 
but  so  high  above  the  ground  and  in  such  a  bad  light  that  it  i] 
impossible  to  see  them  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  No  hint  ii 
given  on  the  labels  that  they  form  the  decoration  of  the  front  (  | 
an  altar,  nor  are  they  arranged  in  proper  order. 

On  the  panel  of  the  Salerno  altar  with  the  Miraeulou; 
Draught  of  Fishes  St.  Peter  is  represented  casting  himself  int  ; 
the  sea.  ' 

Another  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  took  ])lace  on  the  Lak 
of  Cennesai’et,  or  Sea  of  Galilee  (Luke  v.  3-11 ),  but  it  is  tli 
one  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  wliici ! 
occurs  on  the  Lewes  ca|)ital  and  the  Salerno  altar. 

The  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter  is  not  by  any  means  ^ 
common  subject  in  Nonnan  sculpture  in  England,  althoug' 
there  are  instances  on  a  font  at  Kirkburn,  in  Yorkshire,  on : 
tympanum  at  Siddington  St.  Peter,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  oi 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  doorway  of  the  ])orch  at  Barton-le  ' 
Street,  Yorkshire.  St.  Peter,  holding  a  key  and  abook,  and  havin'  [ 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  one  side  and  the  Agnus  Dei  on  the  other 
is  to  be  seen  on  a  tympanum  at  Handborougli,  in  Oxfordshire  ! 
St.  Peter  alone  holding  the  key  occurs  on  a  slab  built  into  tin : 
west  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Daglingworth,  in  Gloucestershire 
on  a  slab  built  into  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s-at-Gowts,  Lincoln 
on  a  slab  at  the  side  of  the  tympanum  at  Hoveringham,  in  Not  ' 
tinghamshire  ;  on  the  capital  of  columns  at  the  sides  of  the  ’; 
doorways  at  Brayton  and  at  Eiccall,  in  Yorkshire.  St.  Peteij 
holding  the  key  is  to  be  seen  associated  with  other  figures  oril 
two  of  the  tympana  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  Wilts;  and  in  8| 
niche  above  the  north  doorway  of  Elstow  church,  Bedford-' 
shire. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  that  the  sculptor  of  the} 
capital  at  Lewes  chose  subjects  connected  with  St.  Peter,  ini 
preference  to  others  of  moi’e  frequent  occurrence,  was  because, 
the  parent  monastery  of  Cluny  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  We' 
know  that  the  founder  of  Lewes  Priory,  William  de  Warren,  i 
and  his  wife  Gundred,  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  in  | 
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]}70 ;  but  having  got  as  far  as  Burgundy,  their  further 
jjogress  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  hostilities  then  going 
(,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  They  therefore  changed 
ijeir  plans  and  visited  Cluny,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of 
ie  Garonne,  to  offer  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
the  Benedictine  monastery  there.  Here  they  were  so 
ipressed  with  the  piety  of  the  monks  that  they  determined 
1  founding  a  similar  establishment  at  Lewes,  as  an  atone- 
ent  for  their  past  transgressions,  instead  of  performing  their 
(tended  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  first  prior  of  Lewes,  Dan 
anzo,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  this  raises  the  question 
hether  the  art  of  the  Lewes  capital  is  not  rather  more  French 
lan  English.  One  peculiar  feature  may  be  noticed  in  the 
fiewes  capital,  namely,  that  where  the  heads  of  the  figures  and 
le  finial  of  the  dome  of  the  church  cut  into  the  square  part  of 
le  capital  at  the  top  there  is  a  little  moulding  in  the  form  of 
semicircle.  An  analogous  instance  occurs  on  the  capitals  of 
,ie  Norman  doorway  at  Riccall,  in  Yorkshire,  but  otherwise 
fancy  this  peculiarity  is  more  common  on  the  Continent  than 
11  England. 

Apart  from  the  s^^mbolism  and  art  of  the  Lewes  capital,  the 
'letails  of  the  little  ship,  the  church,  and  the  costume  of  the 
igures  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
,ihip  is  being  steered  with  a  paddle  and  not  with  a  rudder. 
Ships  do  not  enter  into  many  of  the  scenes  chosen  for  repre^ 
pentation  in  twelfth -century  art,  the  following  being  some  of 
chem. 

The  building  of  Noah’s  Ark  (on  a  slab  built  into  the  west 
front  at  Lincoln)  ;  the  miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  (on 
fonts  at  Winchester  and  Brighton) ;  and  the  story  of  the 
Whale  from  the  Bestiary  (on  the  arch  of  doorway  at  Alne,  in 
Yorkshire). 

Byzantine  buildings  occur  as  backgrounds  to  some  of  the 
scenes  such  as  the  following  :  the  Presentatian  in  the  Temple 
(on  capitals  at  Southwell  minster)  ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  (on  the  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  at  Quenington, 
Gloucestershire ;  the  Three  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre  (on  a  font 
at  Lenton,  near  Nottingham)  ;  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Paradise  (on  a  font  at  East  Meon,  Hants)  ;  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra  saving  the  Nobleman’s  Daughters  from  a  life  of 
shame  (on  the  font  in  Winchester  cathedral  church)  ;  the 
Nativity  (on  a  font  at  West  Haddon,  in  Northamptonshire). 
Byzantine  buildings  are  also  used  in  the  decoration  of  Norman 
sepulchral  slabs  in  Ely  cathedral  church,  and  at  Bridlington, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  (on  slabs  built  into 
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the  walls  of  Chichester  cathedral  church,  and  on  the  jambs  (' 
the  south  doorway  of  Ely). 

Examples  of  Byzantine  buildings  in  twelfth  century  abroa 
occur  on  a  capital  at  St.  Sauver,  Nevers.  Byzantine  buildj  j 
ings  are  also  used  to  represent  the  Temple  in  the  scene  of  th;  ' 
Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  but  I  have  only  foun  ' 
examjiles  of  this  subject  in  MSS.,  and  know  of  no  instance  k 
Norman  sculpture.  The  Heavenly  Jerusalem  is  also  treated  a; 
a  piece  of  Byzantine  architecture  in  the  scene  of  the  Lasi 
Judgment  as  on  the  tympanum  at  Autun  cathedral. 

The  church  represented  on  the  Lewes  capital  is  a  remarkabbl 
])erfect  and  beautiful  piece  of  decorative  architecture.  Tlni 
general  outline  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  drawinji 
taken  from  a  MS.  with  illuminated  miniatures  in  the  Byzantind 
style,  whilst  some  of  the  details,  for  instance,  the  arcade  o  i 
round-headed  arches,  show  that  the  designer  also  drew  fron ' 
his  experience  of  the  actual  buildings  he  was  accustomed  to  sec 
every  day.  Rising  from  the  centre  of  the  church  is  a  dome  oi| 
centi’al  tower  with  a  conical  roof,  terminating  at  the  top  inc 
round  ball,  and  having  openings  or  windows  below  the  eaves,  i 
The  upper  ])art  of  the  roof  of  the  church  itself  is  covered  witt' 
two  rows  of  tiles  having  rounded  ends,  and  between  this  and  tbe, 
top  of  the  arcading  are  rows  of  rectangular  tiles.  The  spacer 
between  the  arches  ai’e  also  covered  with  lozenge-shaped  tiles. , 
If  it  were  not  for  the  overlapping,  which  is  distinctly  indicated,  ^ 
the  rectangular  tiles  above  the  arches  would  be  taken  for  asblar  i 


work,  and  the  lozenge-shaped  tiles  within  the  arches  for  the  kind  , 
of  incised  ])attern  sometimes  used  in  the  Norman  period  for 
decorating  blank  wall  surfaces,  as  at  Wenlock  priory,  Canterbury ! 
cathedral  church,  a)id  Christchurch,  Hampshire.  Can  this  be  ! 
an  instance  of  a  vertical  wall  covered  with  leaden  plates  in  tbe  i 
manner  described  by  Bede*  when  speaking  of  the  church  of  i 
St.  Finan  at  Lindisfarne  ?  l 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  small  '; 
sculptured  ca])ital,  which  Dr.  Mantell  fortunately  rescued  from  j 
oblivion,  and  which  has  at  last  found  a  safe  home  in  the  British  : 
Museum,  is  not  only  jirecious  as  being  one  of  the  few  remaining  I 
relics  of  the  once  magnificent  Priory  church  of  Lewes,  but  also  j 
possesses  exceptional  features  of  interest  on  account  of  the  ! 
rai’ity  of  the  subjects  represented  upon  it,  the  comparatively 
high  quality  of  the  art  it  exhibits  for  so  early  a  period,  and  the 
passing  glimpse  it  affords  us  of  the  every-day  pursuits,  the 
costume,  and  the  buildings  seven  centuries  and  a  half  ago.” 


*  Eccl.  Hist.,  Bk.  iii.  cb.  25. 
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The  Very  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of 
Veils,  read  a  paper  on  historical  notices  of  Robert  Stillingtoii, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  W ells,  1466-1491. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  May  31st,  1694. 

Kir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  W.  H.  Spiller,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. : — Dact3'liotheca  seu  geinmarum  annulorumque 
ex  Abrahami  Gorlaei  aliorumque  eruditoruin  cimeliarchiis  promptuariuni. 
Sm.  4to.  Leyden,  1695. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Epigraphia  Indica  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India.  Edited  by  James  Burgess.  Fart  XIV.  vol.  ii.  4to.  Calcutta, 
f  1893. 

From  E.  Ostler,  Esq. : — History  of  St.  Gwvnllyw's  Church,  Ne\vport-on-Usk, 
j  together  with  some  Historical  Notes  on  the  immediate  Neighbourhood.  8vo. 

I  Newport,  Mon.,  1893. 

I  From  the  Earl  Brownlow  : — Records  of  the  Cust  Family  of  Pinchbeck,  Stam- 
I  ford  and  Belton,  in  Lincolnshire.  Part  I.  Compiled  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
!  Cust.  4to.  London,  1894. 

I  From  J.  C.  Roger,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. : — An  account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
I  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.  A.  8vo. 

I  London,  1852. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Treasurer,  seconded 
by  Viscount  Dillon,  Vice-President,  an  unanimous  vote  of 
congratulation  was  passed  to  the  President  on  his  promotion  to 
a  Knight  Command  ership  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  President  expressed  his  thanks. 

Thomas  Boynton,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
on  Thursday,  June  7th,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  was  read. 
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This  being  tlie  commencement  of  the  Exhibition  of  British 
Heraldry  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  the  Phesident  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  preliminary  observations  : 

“  Itisno\v32  years  ago,  May,  1862,  since  -we  have  had  in  our 
rooms  an  Heraldic  Exhibition,  during  my  first  directorate.  At 
the  time  we  were  chietly  helped  by  j\lr.  King,  York  Herald,  by 
our  much  mourned  friend  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Howard, 
wliom  1  am  glad  to  say  is  still  amongst  us,  and  is  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  formed  for  onr  present  exhibition.  I 
regret,  however,  that  he  is  unable  to  be  with  u.s,  as  he  has 
been  obligeil,  OAving  to  the  state  of  health  of  his  wife,  to  go  to 
CoriiAvall  for  some  time.  The  Council  nominated  a  committee 
for  our  })resent  exhibition,  consisting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
(on  Avhich  is  Mr.  Everard  Green,  llouge  Dragon),  and  as  addi-  . 
tional  members  Dr.  HoAvard,  Mr.  Leveson  GoAver,  V.P.,Mr.  Fox,  | 
and  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson.  These  gentlemen  have  done  Avhat  i 
has  lain  in  their  poAver,  but  our  operations  have  been  someA\diat 
hindered  by  the  length  of  the  Silchester  exhibition,  and  the 
inconvenient  time  at  Avhich  this  year  the  Whitsun  Aveek  vacation 
has  fallen.  Still,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Hope,  the  display  on  this  occasion  Avill  not  be  uuAvorthy  of 
the  Society.  It  had  at  first  been  intended  to  include  foreign 
heraldry,  jiartly  from  the  doubt  Avhether  the  foreign  section  || 
Avould  be  sufficient  to  make  a  separate  exhibition.  This  Avas  y 
found,  hoAvever,  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  English  exhibits 
])roved  so  numerous  that  it  Avas  decided  that  the  foreign  heraldry 
should  be  postponed. 

The  principal  and  most  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition 
is  that  Ave  see  close  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  jirecious  relics 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury,  which  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  yielding  to  the  jiersuasive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hope, 
have  alloAved  to  be  exhibited.  As  an  object  of  the  same  nature 
Ave  have  the  Agincourt  shield  from  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  at  ; 
AVestminster,  Avhich  had  been  already  exhibited  on  May  16, 
1861,*  and  an  interesting  helmet  from  Cobham.  I  must  also 
mention  the  original  crown  Avliich  belonged  to  Charles  II.,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Among  heraldic  MSS.  I  ought,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  to 
mention  the  contributions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from  the 
Eoyal  Library  at  AVindsor.  The  Heralds’  College  have  not  only 
contributed  seAmn  of  their  finest  heraldic  MSS.,  but  also  the  great 
Tournament  Roll,  on  Avhich  Mr.  Everard  Green  contributes  some 
notes.  The  Earl  of  CraAvford  has  lent  us  several  MSS.  of 
interest,  as  have  also  Viscount  Dillon  and  others.  The  series  of 
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rants  of  arms  shown  in  the  library  probably  is  the  finest 
'rought  together,  and  includes  a  number  of  important  examples, 
it  begins  with  the  grants  to  King’s  and  Eton  colleges  from  their 
junder,  Henry  VI.  Several  of  the  City  companies  have  sent 
heir  grants,  and  this  section  would  have  been  still  richer  were 
jt  not  for  difiiculties  that  the  courts  of  the  companies  could  not 
neet  in  time  to  authorise  the  loans.  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber 
las  contributed  three  packs  of  heraldic  cards,  all  that  are  known 
3onnected  with  this  country,  though  I  fear  they  took  their  origin 
[From  the  earlier  games  of  the  same  kind  issued  in  France.  We 
[have  several  tabards,  including  that  of  Sir  William  Dugdale ;  illus- 
jtrations  of  monumental  brasses,  as  well  as  some  originals;  pottery 
'and  pewter  with  armorial  decoration,  a  class  which  might  have 
[been  extended  very  greatly  if  we  had  known  where  to  put  it ; 
and  casts  from  the  arms  on  various  early  tombs,  in  which  we 
'  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Brindley.  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson 
i  has  been  good  enough  to  lend  badges  of  the  Orders  of  the  Garter 
’  and  Bath,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  contributed 
some  very  interesting  heraldic  objects.  I  have  exhibited  a  few 
book-plates,  on  which  I  hope  to  read  some  notes,  and  there 
are  several  interesting  pedigrees  and  rolls  of  arms,  especially 
those  exhibited  by  Lord  Sackville  and  Lord  Verulam,  whose 
fine  carpet  we  must  not  forget. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  exhibits ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  read 
:  to  the  Society  on  the  7th  a  list  of  the  exhibitors,  and  to  return 
'  to  them  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  as  there  will  not  be  any 
:  papers  to  read  on  that  occasion. 

,  In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
I  generally  on  heraldiy.  It  used  to  be  considered  by  its  votaries 
j  an  abstruse  science  to  be  treated  with  great  respect,  and  sacred 
I  to  its  high  priests  the  heralds,  who,  by  the  way,  knew  little 
j  of  its  early  history  and  significance. 

The  real  truth  is  that  heraldry  is  a  mode  of  wu’iting  ;  some¬ 
times  of  a  hieroglyphical  character,  and  at  times  not  very 
accurate.  The  student  of  history,  local  or  general,  of  genealogy, 
art,  portraiture,  or  architecture,  must  become  acquainted  with 
its  elements,  and  much  more  than  its  elements,  to  help  him  in 
his  studies.  It  originated  at  a  time  when  reading  was  not  a 
general  accomplishment,  and  a  coat  of  arms  was  easily  recog¬ 
nised  by  a  friend,  dependant,  or  neighbour,  much  more  than 
a  written  name.  It  is  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Montague, 
Blanche,  and  Seton  that  we  obtain  some  insight  into  really  old 
heraldry,  and  thus  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  arms  we 
meet  with.  Of  all  my  friends,  the  one  who  had  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  medieval  heraldry  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford,  and  next 
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to  him  Mr.  Perceval,  botli  of  wliom  would  have  taken  great 
interest  in  our  present  exhibition. 

I  will  now  call  on  our  Secretary  to  read  Mr.  Everard  Glreen’s 
notes  on  the  splendid  Tournament  Roll  exhibited  by  Heralds’ 
College.^’ 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon,  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  notes  on  the  Westminster  Tournament  Roll 
of  1511: 

“  Tournament  Rolls  are  rare,  and  the  Westminster  Tourna-  ’ 
ment  Roll  on  vellum,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Heralds’ 
College,  is  probably  more  exceeding  magnifical  than  any  other,  ’ 
and  gives,  not  only  a  most  satisfactory  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial  of  a  royal  tournament,  but  is  likewise  a  superb  > 
s})ecimen  of  the  excellency  of  the  fine  arts  of  drawing  and  i 
})aiuting  in  Tudor  times. 

The  roll  is  59  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  is  14|  inches 
broad,  and  contains  the  lists,  combat,  and  triumphal  return,  at  ^ 
the  solemn  jousts  held  at  Westminster  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
days  *  of  February,  in  the  second  year  of  king  Henry  VIII., 
in  honour  of  his  queen,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  upon  the  birth 
of  their  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  on  January  1st,  1510-1511. 

The  roll  commences  with  the  words  ‘  Vive  le  noble  Roy  H. 
VIII,’  after  which  is  a  large  device  or  badge,  a  crowned  and 
slipped  Lancaster  rose,  impaled  and  dimidiated  with  a  [ 
pomegranate  of  Granada,  having  the  letters  H.  and  K.  in  gold, 
laced  to  the  badge  by  green  cords,  by  way  of  supporters. 

IjC  ]\Jaistre  de  lariniirerj/e  du  Roy  ushers  in  the  procession,  ■ 
seated  on  a  black  horse  and  wearing  a  civilian’s  dress  of  green 
and  gold,  a  gold  chain,  and  a  plumed  hat ;  twelve  attendants 
in  parti-coloured  clothes  escorting  him. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  comes  next,  upon  a  horse  of  chestnut  : 
colour,  and  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  mace  ensigned  with  a  ; 
royal  crown. 

Les  TrompettPs  follow,  six  in  number,  one  a  Moor,f  all  on  | 
horseback.  Each  trumpet  is  decorated  with  a  banner,  showing  ' 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly,  fringed  with  the 
Tudor  livery  colours,  green  and  white,  and  all  the  trumpeters  ‘ 
are  in  the  act  of  sounding  a  blast.  ' 

Then  come  Les  gorgyas  de  la  LouHj  eight  in  nurnbeiq'on  horse-  , 
back,  each  dressed  in  beau-brocade. 

Les  Oijiciers  darmes  are  represented  by  two  pursuivants  and  | 

*  The  events  of  the  two  days  are  shown  without  a  break  in  the  roll. 

f  The  black  trumpeter  is  an  early  instance  of  a  custom  till  lately  existing  in 
the  hand  of  the  household  troops  and  other  corps. 
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our  heralds,  the  latter  holding  white  wands  in  their  left  hands. 
They  wear  red  hose,  yellow  frocks,  and  tabards  ;  the  tabards  of 
he  pursuivants  being  worn  in  the  reverse  fashion  from  that  of 
;he  heralds,  that  is  to  say,  the  short  pieces  are  worn  back  and 
front,  and  the  long  pieces  over  the  arms. 

The  procession  of  officers  of  the  court  now  ushers  in  the 
actors  of  the  day,  who  are  the  ‘  tenants  ’  or  challengers,  each  in 
tilting  plate  armour,  and  each  canopied  by  a  superb  tent,  paly 
gules  and  azure,  powdered  with  the  letter  K  in  gold.  Over 
each  is  written  his  device  : 

Joyeulx  Penser  (Sir  Edward  Nevile) , 

Bon  Vouloir  (the  Earl  of  Devon,  William  Courtenay), 

Vaillant  Desyr  (Sir  Thomas  Knyvet),  and 

Noble  Cueur  Loyal  (Henry  VIII.) 

The  royal  tent  is  blue  and  clotli  of  gold,  covered  with  a  pine¬ 
apple  pattern.  Thirty-eight  attendants  carry  the  four  tents, 
those  of  the  king  wearing  red  hose  and  gold  chains  ;  almost  all 
carry  green  and  white  staves. 

Two  horses,  one  white,  the  other  dappled  grey,  are  now  led 
forward.  Each  has  gilt  harness,  and  a  jousting  saddle  of  beau- 
brocade,  and  above  is  inscribed,  Les  selles  darmes. 

Le  Pages  Du  Roy,  nine  in  number,  follow.  These  are  all  on 
horseback,  whose  trappers  are  charged  with  dimidiated  and 
impaled  Lancaster  and  York  roses  in  splendour  ;  the  portcullis, 
the  Beaufort  badge  ;  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  France ;  Lancaster 
roses ;  dimidiated  and  impaled  Lancaster  roses ;  and  Granada 
pomegranates  in  splendour  ;  and  the  last  trapper  is  charged  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly. 

Then  comes  La  selle  Dlionne'',  an  ermine  and  beau-brocade 
saddle  and  trapper  upon  a  fine  black  horse,  led  by  one  of  the 
king’s  pages. 

Le  grant  Escuyer  and  Le  maistre  des  pages  then  ride  past 
each  in  a  gorgeous  civilian  dress. 

A  new  scene  is  now  represented,  but  there  is  no  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  roll. 

Les  Quatre  Tenantz  reappear.  The  king’s  tent  is  closed, 
but  the  other  three  knights  are  each  seen  sitting  on  their  steeds 
within  their  tents  ready  to  tilt  when  challenged. 

The  king  is  tilting  with  a  Spaniard,  one  of  the  nine  venants 
who  have  accepted  the  challenge.  His  armour  is  silver,  and  he 
rides  a  black  horse.  The  trappings  are. blue  with  the  device  of 
Cueur  loyal  with  the  motto  Noble  Cueur  Ljoyal,  and  the  letter  K 
in  gold  powdered  everywhere. 

Beyond  the  barrier  or  tilt  *  which  divides  the  combatants  is 

*  The  tilt  or  barrier  separating  the  jousters  derived  its  name  from  toile,  the 
cloth  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  1443  at  Arras. 
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a  royal  pa^’ilion  in  which  sits  queen  Katharine  of  Arragon 
under  a  cloth  of  estate,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  attended  by  noblemen,  all  in  splendid  dresses.  The  hang¬ 
ings  of  the  pavilion  are  blue  powdered  with  gold  stars;  the  roof 
and  the  pilasters  are  gay  with  the  Lancaster  rose,  portcullis, 
and  fleur-de-lis. 

Behind  the  knight,  who  is  tilting  with  Nohle  Cueur  Loyal,  are 
Les  Venantz,  eight  in  number,  all  of  whom  have  their  trappings 
ornamented  Avith  Spanish  badges,  escallops  of  St.  James  of  i 
Compostella,  roses  and  castles  of  Castile,  and  pomegranates  of 
Granada. 

Here,  doubtless,  begins  the  third  act,  for  the  six  mounted 
trumpeters  reappear,  with  the  words  Le  son  des  Trornpettes.  A  ' 

I  hostel,  the  signal  to  quit  the  field  ;  and  iu  this  way  is  intro¬ 
duced  Ijyssue  da  Champ.  Sixteen  horsemen,  riding  in  pairs,  in 
rich  brocaded  dresses,  the  horses  of  the  last  six  alone  having  ' 
tra])pers,  are  folloAved  by  an  official  in  still  more  splendid  attire, 
bearing  on  a  staff  Le  heauhne  da  Roy,  a  helmet  surmounted  by 
the  royal  crown. 

Then  appears  Ae  Roy  desarmey  (Henry  VIII.)  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gohl,  and  weai’ing  a  richly  jewelled  collar. 

He  carries  in  his  hand  part  of  his  broken  lance.  Eighteen 
attendants  surround  the  king,  and  a  little  in  front  of  him  are 
again  dejhcted  the  queen  and  court  seated  in  the  royal  pavilion.  i 

At  the  end  of  the  roll  is  the  crowned  and  slipped,  dimidiated  jj 
and  impaled  Lancaster  and  York  rose,  having  the  letters  j' 
H.  and  K.  in  gold  laced  to  the  badge  by  green  cords,  by  way  i 
of  supporters.  After  this  is  a  curious  poem  of  five  stanzas 
in  the  style  of  Skelton,  poet  laureate,  each  containing  seven  |i 

lines  in  praise  of  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  young  king,  i 

‘  Harry  the  Eighth.’  As  a  climax  to  his  merit  he  is  added  | 

as  tenth  to  the  nine  worthies,  Cmsar,  Hector,  and  Alexander,  i 

David,  Joshua  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  Charlemagne,  King  ' 

Ai'thur,  and  Godfrey  de  Boulogne.  | 

Tlie  roll  is  in  good  preservation,  and  the  colours  remain  j 

brilliant ;  the  silver,  however,  is  tarnished. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  an  engraving  of  the  roll  ’ 
executed  by  George  Vertue  in  1746  for  Vetusta  Monunienta.* 
Coloured  copies,  as  rolls,  also  exist.  These  are  backed  with 
silk.  The  Society  has  one.” 

Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President,  read  the 
folloAving  notes  on  early  heraldic  book-plates  and  heraldic 
engravings  : 

“  Book-plates,  on  Avhich  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  hasty 
*  Vol.  i.  pi.  xxi. — xxvi. 
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lotes^  owe  their  origin  to  two  different  causes :  one,  gratitude, 
i)  record  the  gift  of  any  person  to  a  library,  ecclesiastical  or 
Itherwise;  the  other,  the  assertion  of  possession,  so  that  an 
wner  may  reclaim  his  stray  property.  Thus  on  early  seven- 
senth  century  labels  we  find  so  and  so  “  me  jure  possidet.” 
before  the  invention  of  printing  books  were  scarce,  and  when 
n  illuminated  MS.  vvas  made  for  any  particular  person 
t  was  not  unusual  to  insert  his  arms  on  the  first  page.  An 
iwkwarduess  arose  when  the  book  passed  into  another  owner’s 
jiands,  and  this  was  met  by  striking  out  the  original  coat  and 
inserting  another.  This  was  the  case  in  the  splendid  manuscript 
cnown  under  the  name  of  the  Missel  de  Jacques  Juvenal 
\ies  Ursms,  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris, 
in  the  time  of  the  Commune,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have 
oeen  painted  for  him,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  his 
arms  had  been  inserted  oyer  others,  and  those  could  only  be, 
from  various  badges  in  the  borders,  those  of  the  famous  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France. 

When  printing  was  introduced  a  blank  shield  was  often  left 
in  the  border  of  the  first  page,  but  one  of  the  most  curious 
instances  is  furnished  by  two  volumes  I  have.  They  are  two 
copies  of  a  work  pi’inted  at  Nuremberg  in  1489,  which  I  exhibit. 
One  of  them  has  at  the  end  a  blank  shield  with  a  band  round 

inscribed  ‘  Das  puch  und  der  schiltist . ’  (the  book  and  the 

arms  are  the  property  of  .  .  .)  In  the  other  copy  the  blanks  have 
been  filled  in  MS.  with  the  arms,  per  bend  or  and  sable  two 
annulets  counterchanged,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  Schwester 
Barbara  von  Locheim,  1590.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  in  a  book  of  later  date. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  history  of  book¬ 
plates,  either  English  or  foreign.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
in  a  masterly  way  by  our  Fellow,  Lord  de  Tabley,  then  Mr. 
Leicester  Warren,  and  he  has  been  more  recently  followed  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  others.  French 
bookplates  have  been  treated  by  Poulet  Malassis,  German  by 
Warnecke,  and  Swedish  by  Carlander.  I  propose  only  to  notice 
some  examples  of  early  English  book-plates  with  coats  of  arms, 
and  a  few  which  are  of  interest  to  us  as  antiquaries. 

Before,  however,  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
of  German  book-plates,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  Germany  that  we  owe  these  marks  of  possession.  One  of 
the  earliest  book-plates  is  a  very  strange  affair,  scarcely  heraldic, 
though  certainly  emblematical.  It  represents  a  large  hedgehog 
with  the  mysterious  inscription,  ‘  Hans  Igler  das  dich  ein  Igel 
kuss.’  This  Igler  (hedgehog)  seems  to  have  been  John 
Knabensperg,  chaplain  of  Schonstett,  in  Bavaria.  The  plate  is 
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ascribed  by  Warnecke  to  the  date  1450,  but  may  well  b( 
later.  It  occurs  in  au  undated  vocabrdariurn,  and  I  might  havcj 
l)Oug]it  it  for  £50.  The  other  early  book-plates  of  the  fifteenth  i 
century  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  abbey  of  Bnchshaim,  irj  I 
Bavaria,  and  I  beg  to  exhibit  all  that  I  know  of  these  earliei; 
Bnchshaim  plates,  though  I  have  one  or  two  later.  The  besfi 
known  of  them  used  to  be  attributed  to  Ochsenhanscn,  anotlierS 
monastery  in  Bavaria,  because  there  is  an  ox  on  it.  Mv' 
friend  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  suggested  to  me  that  as  he  had  always, 
found  it  in  books  given  to  the  monastery  by  aGnonk,  Hilprandi 
Brandenburg  of  Biberach,  it  might  be  connected  with  him, 
and  sure  enough  the  arms  are  those  of  Brandenburg  of  Biberach. 

It  used  to  be  considered  as  early  as  1460,  but  Warnecke' 
places  it  about  1480,  a  more  probable  date.  hlr.  Duff  tells ! 
me  that  he  has  seen  it  in  a  book  ju'inted  as  late  as  1495,  but  it  i 
might  have  been  prepared  earlier.  Hilprand  was  dead  in  1517,  ' 
as  I  have  seen  a  fine  printed  Carthusian  missal,  the  gift  to  the 
monastery  in  that  year  of  the  “nobilis  domicellus^AVilhelmus  de' 
Zell,”  to  be  used  at  the  altar  of  St.  Anne  in  the  chapel  of  Hilprand  , 
Brandenburg,  who  must  have  been  then  dead.  7  The  curious 
thing  in  these  book-plates  is  that  there  is  often  type  on  i 
the  back  of  them,  probably  portions  of  a  broadside,  with  a  Tree 
of  Jesse,  not  otherwise  known.  If  the  date  of  this  broadside  , 
conld  be  established  we  might  fix  the  date  of  the  book-plate  more  i 
exactly,  ddie  next  book-plate  is  of  William  de  Zell,  and  consists  j 
of  two  shields  accollces,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ^ 
and  there  is  one  earlier  and  much  rarer  with  only  one  shield. 
Another  book-plate,  fully  coloured,  records  gifts  of  the  noble  Lady  : 
Iiadigunda  Eggenberger  of  Fressen,  widow  of  the  Domicellus  ' 
George  Gossenbrot  of  Hoehenfriberg.  A  book-plate,  a  MS,  ; 
drawing,  is  from  the  gift  of  John  Wesbach,  doctor  of  laws.  , 
The  other  plate  exhibited  is  not  from  a  gift  to  Bnchshaim  but 
one  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Ratisbon. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  most  cases  it  is  gratitude  ! 
that  caused  book-plates  to  be  made  in  Germany,  where  i 
they  originated,  and  the  same  occurs  to  a  certain  extent  in  j 
England.  One  of  the  earliest  known  English  book-plates,  j 
of  which  I  can  only  exhibit  a  facsimile,  is  from  the  gifts  ; 
of  Sir  ^Nicholas  Bacon,  father  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  I 
University  of  Cambridge.  We  next  have  the  rare  plate  of  j 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  1585,  which  came  out  of  a  Ptolemy  which  i 
I  have.  I  omit  of  course  printed  labels,  as  they  ai’e  not  heraldic,  , 
but  before  leaving  the  sixteenth  century  I  must  refer  to  the  . 
magnificent  book-plate  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  is  painted  i 
l)y  hand,  and  is  in  a  book  afterwards  the  j^i’operty  of  Henry  ' 
VIII.,  and  which  jmssed  to  the  British  Museum  with  the  old  j 
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Eiyal  Library.  It  has  been  reprodiieecl  in  colours  by  Mr. 
Gjiggs,  though  scarcelY  as  well  as  some  other  plates  that  he 
hli  executed.  A  small  wood-block  of  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  arms  is 
ebibited  bv  myself  out  of  an  edition  of  Decretals  which  I  have 
ii|t  yet  been  able  to  identify. 

iWenext  find  in  1613  a  book-plate  recording  the  gifts  in  1599 
C| William  Wilmer  of  Sywell  to  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Then 
erne  two  strange  plates  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
nth  dated  1630,  and  which  have  been  found  inserted  in  books 
f)m  his  library,  so  I  presume  we  must  accept  them  as  book- 
jites.  Sir  Edward  was  a  well-known  man  of  his  time  and 
r  learned  antiquary,  who  published  the  Textus  Roffensis.  He 
nde  a  large  collection  of  ancient  deeds,  some  persons  do  say 
'eatly  helped  thereto  by  his  being  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
j)rts.  He  was,  I  fear,  not  very  scrupulous  in  heraldic  matters, 
ill  am  right  in  attributing  to  him  some  strange  proceedings  in 
lation  to  a  roll  of  arms  exhibited  to  the  Society  some  years 
:|;o  and  now  unfortunately  much  injured  by  fire.*  I  ought 
Wt  to  allude  to  a  very  good  ancient  plate,  whether  book-plate 

not,  of  Lord  Lyttelton  of  Mounslow,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
ligraved  about  1640,  and  signed  by  the  engraver,  William 
.arshall,  and  to  that  of  Sir  Hichard  Browne,  father-in-law  of 
ohn  Evelyn,  by  Nollin..  There  is  a  marvellously  fine  plate 
P  Thomas  Core,  the  author  of  the  catalogue  of  books  on 
jeraldry,  of  which  I  exhibit  a  splendid  example  in  Segoing’s 
■eatise  on  heraldry,  in  which  is  likewise  an  index  series  of 
bats  connected  with  the  family  of  Gore.  The  plate  is  no 
oubt  the  work  of  William  Eaithorne,  the  well-known  en- 
raver,  to  whom  two  or  three  other  plates  may  be  atti’ibuted. 
’hoinas  Gore  had,  however,  an  earlier  plate,  which  is  in  a 
nok  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  has  been  facsimiled 
y  Griggs.  It  is  a  much  less  artistic  performance,  and  from 
jts  similarity  to  that  of  Edward  Waterhouse  may  be  placed 
Lout  1660.  He  had  also  a  later  plate  engraved  by  Michael 
lurghers,  reproduced  by  Griggs  from  a  volume  in  my  col- 
fiction.  Sir  Edward  Bysshe,  the  herald,  is  an  early  plate. 
We  next  come  to  a  number  of  plates  all  in  the  same  style, 
jiiid  probably  engraved  by  Richard  Blome  or  by'  the  engraver 
hat  executed  the  plates  for  his  edition  of  Guillim,  published 
n  1679.  But  though  similar  in  style  and  even  in  the  long 
jinscriptions,  they  are  not  from  the  same  coppers  as  Guillim, 
|ind  may  be  even  a  little  earlier,  as  among  them  is  one  of 
iCharles  Bitfield,  knighted  in  1676,  but  not  so  described  on  the 
Iplate,  so  it  must  have  been  engraved  before  that  date.  Samuel 
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Pepys  is  amon^  them,  also  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Sir  Henr) 
Ilunloke,  William  Whai'tou,  Jonathan  Pigott,  Walter  Chetwynci 
and  others,  all  of  whom  occur  in  Blome's  Guillim,  but  gene¬ 
rally  with  varied  mantlings. 

The  Dowager  Cg^nntess  of  Bath,  dated  1G71,  is  an  interesting  I 
]date,  and  seems  to  have  been  engraved  to  be  placed  in  tlic  1 
books  she  gave.  It  occurs  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  ; 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  She  was  Rachel,  daughter  o) 
Francis  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  married  Henia 
Bonrchier,  fitth  and  last  Earl  of  Bath  of  that  family.  In  thd 
legend  the  mottoes  of  Bonrchier  and  Fane  are  given.  Tlu^ 
plate  of  Sir  Francis  Fust  bears  the  date  1G62,  but  this  is  tli( 
date  at  which  the  baronetcy  was  created,  and  Sir  Francis  dit 
not  succeed  till  1728.  This  queer  plate  is  exhibited  to  illustrati  : 
the  watch  of  the  same  baronet  on  which  the  Fust  qnarteringi  ' 
are  elaboi’ately  engraved,  twice  repeated,  once  on  a  shield  an(| 
once  in  a  row.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Gilbert  Nicholson 
1662,  probably  the  date  at  which  the  Balrath  property  wai 
acquired.  I  exhibit  it  side  by  side  with  the  plate  of  Thomai  I 
Carter,  1722,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  two  are  F 
the  same  hand  and  of  the  same  date. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  use  o 
armorial  book-plates  seems  to  have  greatly  extended.  Tn 
arms  are  engraved  in  a  handsome  way,  often  in  two  size?'  i 
and  sometimes  in  three.  In  this  style  is  the  plate  of  Si-  > 
Robert  Clayton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  dated  1679;  but  ii,  ■ 
this  was  the  date  of  his  mayoralty  it  need  not  necessarily  b-  » 
the  date  of  the  plate  itself.  There  are,  however,  two  varietie;  i 
of  the  crest,  as  in  the  later  one  a  mural  crown  was  addedj  i 
If  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  this  was  done  by  leav!  i 
of  the  heralds  some  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  date  oil 
the  plate.  The  great  run  commences  about  1698  and  con’i  ■ 
tinues  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  You  will  sell  ;■ 
in  the  frames  various  examples,  and  I  have  selected  the  larg!  i 
sizes  as  better  seen.  The  dated  specimens  for  1698  are  Sir  Joliii  ' 
Aubrey  and  Francis  Gwyn,  and  the  large  plate  of  Simon  Scropt;  ■’ 
There  are  also  Sir  William  Brownloweand  Sir  John  Brownlowcl  f 
evidently  from  the  same  copper-plate,  and  rather  an  amusiii;  : 
instance  of  a  muddle.  Sir  William  Brownlowe,  fourth  baronej  ) 
of  Ilumby,  had  married  an  heiress  of  Mason,  whose  coaj 
appears  in  the  inescutcheon.  He  died  in  1700,  and  was  suoi 
cecded  in  that  year  (not  in  1698)  by  his  son  John,  who  had  tlr  ^ 
arms  re-engraved  on  the  old  copper  so  as  to  bring  Mason  iijj  ' 
as  a  quartering,  but  was  satisfied  in  the  inscription  to  altel| 
AVilliam  into  John,  retaining  the  old  date.  Dame  Alici 
was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Brownlowe,  elder  brother  of  Sij 
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Wiliam,  and  is  not  dated.  There  are  two  plates  from  the  same 
cober  of  John  Manners  Lord  Eoos  and  his  wife,  1700.  The 
pile  on  examination  was  evidently  engraved  for  Lady  Boos, 
w|ch  accounts  for  her  arras  (Bussell)  appearing  as  an  impale- 
m  it,  it  being  by  no  means  usual  for  a  man  to  impale  his 
wb’s  coat  on  a  book-plate,  the  library  being  considered  his. 
S'jf  was  a  daughter  of  William  Lord  Bussell  by  the  well-known 
E'lhel  Bussell ;  but  her  name  was  not  Bachel  but  Katherine, 
E,3hel  being  the  name  of  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
1,1701,  Edward  Coke  ;  1702,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  1703,  Thomas 
jjllington,  a  very  effective  plate,  and  Edward  Nicholas  of 
C  lingham  ;  1706,  Duke  of  Beaufort  ;  1707,  Edmund  Poley 
Badley  and  Sir  Thomas  Harmer ;  1710,  the  Earl  of  Gralns- 
■ough  and  his  countess  Dorothy.  Here  again  tlie  arms  are 
paled,  and  the  same  copper  has  been  used,  the  countess,  like 
I'dy  Boos,  being  probably  first  engraved,  and  the  inscription 
{ijered  for  the  husband — a  strange  piece  of  economy,  whether 
t'the  profit  of  the  owners  or  the  engraver,  I  cannot  say.  These 
13  all  of  large  size.  There  is  a  row  of  smaller  plates,  including 
iilliam  Penn  of  Pennsylvania,  1703,  an  authentic  plate,  and 
f::  impressifm  of  the  same  plate  as  altered  by  his  son  Thomas; 
ibrd  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  founder  of  the  Crewe 


harity  at  Bamborough  ;  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  which 
amusing  as  being  the  older  plate  of  his  relative  Charles 
X,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  1702;  and 
stly  Martin  Folkes,  our  first  president  under  the  Charter. 

I  have  put  into  a  frame  no  less  than  fourteen  varieties  of  the 
ook-plates  of  Sir  Philip  Sydenham,  elected  Fellow  of  the 
ociety  in  1718,  who  treated  heraldry  in  a  somewhat  eccentric 
lanner.  In  his  large  plate  of  1699  we  find  a  handsome 
rest,  a  black  ram’s  head,  which  accords  well  with  the  mantlings. 
his  he  alters  on  the  same  plate  to  a  feeble  bird.  He  then 
dopts  a  dancing  lion  on  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  at  last  in 
735  goes  back  to  the  rani’s  head. 

There  are  five  book-plates  of  Samuel  Pepys  to  describe.  The 
»nly  book-plates  to  be  found  in  the  Pepysian  library,  as  far  as  I 
‘ould  see,  aie  the  two  portraits,*  used  according  to  the  size  of  the 
look,  and  fixed  to  the  front  cover,  while  the  little  s.P.  and  anchors 
ire  pasted  in  at  the  other  end.  One  plate  I  have  alluded  to  as 
lelonging  to  the  Blome  series,  and  my  specimen  is  unfortunately 
ut  out,  but  this  strengthens  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
used  as  a  book-plate  by  some  member  of  the  family,  as  shown 

*  The  larger  one  with  a  frame  appeared  also  as  a  frontispiece  to  Pepys’ 
“Memoires  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  1690,”  but  its 
nse  as  a  book-plate  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
is  unquestionable. 
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by  the  ent-out  PitfielcI  now  exhibited.  The  other  two  are  the' 
same  plate,  one  with  the  shield  in  blank,  the  other  filled  in.  A! 
large  number  of  these  appeared  some  years  ago  at  a  broker’s,  i 
together  with  the  portrait  plate,  several  proofs  of  the  portrait  of! 
Janies,  Duke  of  York,  engraved  at  Pepys’  expense,  and  it  is  said  ! 
several  family  portraits.  Pepys  may,  however,  have  decided ! 
that  his  own  physiognomy  was  his  best  coat  of  arms,  and  seems  | 
to  have  discarded  the  heraldic  plates.  ' 

The  next  plates  that  I  exhibit  are  more  or  less  connected  with  i 
the  Society  or  their  engraver,  George  Vertne.  There  are  four  j 
varieties  of  plates  used  by  Richard  Gough,  our  distinguished  - 
Director.  The  dated  one  of  1763  is  very  rare,  and  looks  like  an  ’ 
amateur  performance.  There  is  also  the  plate  of  the  Spalding 
Society,  engraved  by  Vertue,  with  the  original  design  for  it  by 
Maurice  Johnson.  The  armorial  plate  of  Maurice  Johnson  by 
Vertue,  in  three  states  with  the  original  design  by  Johnson. 
Two  plates  of  Sir  Heniy  Pope  Blount  by  Vertue,  dated  1734 
and  1735. 

The  only  other  English  plates  that  I  luive  to  mention  are  four 
book-plates  and  the  arms  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  on  a  salver, 
engraved  by  Hogarth.  One,  veryrare,  is  Ellis  Gamble,  Hogarth’s 
master;  two  are  varieties  of  John  Holland,  the  herald  painter; 
and  the  other  is  of  his  friend  Lambert. 

I  could  have  very  largely  increased  the  number  now  exhibited, 
and  carried  on  the  series  to  the  end  of  the  century ;  but  this 
would  have  taken  more  space  than  necessary,  and  would  have 
been  wearisome  to  all  but  ex-libris 
to  say  that  there  are  but  too  many. 

Before  I  close  I  must  call  attention  to  two  engravings  which, 


maniacs,  of  which  I  regret 


though  foreign. 


are  of  unusual  interest.  One  is  a  very  fine 
impression  of  a  woodcut  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  represents  the 


arms  of  one  Lorentz  Staiber,  of  Nurnberg,  who  was  knighted 
by  Henry  VIII.  His  name  is  given  in  iVIetcalfe’s  Knights  as 
between  12  and  14  H.  VIII,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the 
year  12  (1520),  as  Diirer  records  his  having  drawn  the  arms 
in  that  year.  The  old  Staiber  coat  was  per  bend  sinister  sable 
and  or,  a  dog  rampant  eounterchanged.  Lorentz  has  added  a 
large  chief  with  a  lion  of  England  within  a  bordure  compony. 
He  has  substituted  a  lion  for  the  usual  dog  between  the  horns  of 
the  crest,  and  round  the  shield  is  a  collar  of  SS  and  knots, 
ending  in  portcullises  from  -which  hangs  a  rose. 

These  arms  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  exhibited 
by  the  Heralds  College.  This  wood-cut  is  from  my  own 
collection.  The  other,  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  is  a 
recent  facsimile  from  a  still  rarer  engraving  by  Albert  Diirer  of 
the  same  arms,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  collar. 
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iiitead  of  bein^  round  the  arms,  is  represented  in  one  corner 
a;[a  separate  object. 

Staiber  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  agent  to  Henry  VIII., 
al  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  State  Papers  of  that 
nliiarch.” 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.^  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary^  read 
a|)aper  on  the  armorial  achievements  from  the  tomb  of  Edward, 
lince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince'”),  in  the  cathedral  church 
t|  Canterbury. 

iBy  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  these  priceless 
llhorical  relics  were  exhibited. 

iMr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Vetusta  Monumenta. 

I  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
;  id  com  m  unications . 

I  The  PuESiDENT  then  declared  the  Heraldic  Exhibition  open. 


'  Thursday,  June  7th,  1894, 

ir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
I  President,  in  the  Chair. 

i  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
irdered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

I'om  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President : — 147  examples  of  Armorial 
i  Book-plates.  From  various  collections.  (Second  series.)  4to.  W.  Griggs, 
London,  1892. 

'rom  the  Author  : — Greek  Coins  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1893.  By 
j  Warwick  Wroth,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

'hom  the  Author  : — Kichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  his  Coins  as  King  of  the 
I  Bomans  (1257-1271).  By  F.  P.  Weber,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Loudon, 
I  1893. 

n'rom  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — By  His  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth, 
j  Esq.,  Governor  over  His  Majesty’s  Province  of  New"  Hampshire.  A  Pro- 
I  clamation.  For  the  raising  of  men  for  the  expedition  to  attempt  the 
j  reduction  of  Canada.  Given  at  Portsmouth  (N.E.),  5th  June,  1740.  19 
!  Geo.  II.  Boston,  printed  by  Thomas  Fleet.  Folio,  broadsheet. 

From  the  Editor,  J.  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : —Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  York¬ 
shire,  with  additions.  Part  1.  8vo.  Exeter,  1894. 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.  : — Indholdsfortegnelse  over 
arkaeologiske  og  ethnografiske  Meddelelser,  ved  Vilhelm  Boye.  Nr. 
I — CL.  In  slips,  being  contributions  to  the  Journal,  “  Tillaeg  til  Natioual- 
stidende.”  Copenhagen,  1884,  &c. 

The  President  exhibited  and  presented  the  following  volumes 
'  of  drawings : 

I  1.  A  quarto  volume  of  pencil  drawings  of  seals  by  John 
I  Coney,  from  original  seals  in  various  collections. 

'  2.  A  folio  volume  of  twenty-six  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  made 
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in  1823,  by  B.  Hewlett,  of  seals  of  Hampshire  abbeys  aiJ 
priories,  etc.  i 

3.  A  similar  volume  of  drawings  of  seals  of  Leicestersliii' 
religious  houses. 

4.  A  similar  volume  of  drawings  of  seals  of  Surrei 
monasteries,  etc. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  gil 

Vote  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  following  contributoii 
to  the  Heraldic  Exhibition ;  ' 

T1  le  Duke  of  Northumberlaud,  K.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Chichester 
the  Earl  of  Darnley  ;  Earl  Brownlow ;  the  Earl  of  Jersey  i 
Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.S.A. ;  Lord  Sackville,  G.C.M.G. ;  Lad 
Charlotte  Schreiber  ;  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P. ;  Sir  A; 
Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President ;  Sir  J.  Charles  Ilobinsoi  ■ 
E.S.A. ;  C.  H.  Athill,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  Captain  Bathurst;  Kev.  A.  B! 
Berger;  Mrs.  Briitzeke ;  W.  Brindley,  Esq.;  F.  A.  Cris]  ; 
Esq.;  G.  Milner  Gibson  Cullum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  C.  H.  Dancey' 
Esq.;  Mrs.  Dugdale ;  W.  F.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.;  E.  A.  Ebble' 
white.  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.;  Ptev.  Edmuiw! 
Farrer,  F.S.A.  ;  G.  R.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  C.  Drury 
Fortnum,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ;  George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.;  Mrs.  Leveson-Gower  ; 
G.  R.  Harding,  Esq.;  W.  II.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.;  Coloiie 
Archer  Houblon  ;  J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ;  Rev 
J.  W.  Kenworthy ;  Ambrose  Lee,  Esq. ;  John  Leighton  i 
Esq.,  F.S.A.;  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  F.S.A.  ;  Rev.  Theodore  Marsh 
C.  H.  Master,  Esq.  ;  W.  Minet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Rev  i 

G.  W.  AV.  Minns,  F.S.A.;  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Petley.’, 
G.  E.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  F'.S.A. ;  Robert  Ready,  Esq. ;  R.  G.  Rice 
Esq.,  ILS.A.  ;  Guy  Sebright,  Esq.;  Thos.  Shepard,  Esq.; 
AI.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Arthur  Vicars,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;: 
J.  G.  AValler,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Frederick  Warre,  Esq.;; 

the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester;  the  University  olj 
Oxford;  the  University  of  Cambridge;  the  Provost  and! 
Fellows  of  King^s  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Provost  and  i 
Fellows  of  Eton  ;  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Corpus,  Caius,  i 
and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  the  Armourers’  and  j 
Braziers’,  Barber  Surgeoiis’,  Carpenters’,  Tallow  Chandlers’,  ' 
Vintners’,  ami  AVax  Chandlers’  Companies  ;  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Society;  the  Governors  of  AVye  College,  Kent ;  ^ 
the  Guildhall  Library  ;  and  the  Mayors  and  Corporations  ot  | 
Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  Derby',  Exeter,  Gravesend,  Great  Torring-  ; 
ton,  Hereford,  High  AVycombe,  Ipswich,  King’s  Lynn,  Laun-  ; 
ceston,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Norwich,  Soutliampton,  Sudbury,  and  ' 
AV  orcester. 
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And  special  votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  Her  Majesty 
ije  Queen  ;  the  Earl  of  Verulam  ;  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ;  Lord 
.'mherst  of  Hackney ;  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  Canterbury 
id  Westminster ;  the  Heralds’  College  ;  and  the  South 
ensington  Museum  ;  for  their  contributions  to  the  exhibition. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
j  papers  were  read. 

The  ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
le  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
lociety : 

Percy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq. 

William  Douglas  Caroe,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  George  Arthur  Edwin  Kempson,  M.A. 

Austin  Joseph  King,  Esq. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Arthur  Ruskin  Munro,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Linton  Myres,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Walter  Llewellyn  Kash,  Esq. 

Edward  John  Poynter,  Esq.,  R.A. 

William  Ravenscroft,  Esq. 

George  Salting,  Esq. 

Henry  Beauchamp  Walters,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Thursday,  June  14th,  1894. 

VISCOUKT  DILLON,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — Homan  Inscriptions  in  Britain.  III.  1892 — 1893.  By 
F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Exeter,  1894. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President  :■ — Ceiling  of  Queen  Mary’s 
audience  chamber  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood.  H.  Laing,  delt.  W.  H. 
McFarlane,  lith.  Cromolithograph.  Folio.  Edinburgh. 

From  Miss  Milman  : 

1.  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Law  Hands  copied  by  Thomas  Pryer,  and  by 
him  presented  to  Thomas  Wakeman,  Esq.,  1846.  MS.  4to. 

2.  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  Gesta  Regum  Britanniae.  By 
Francisque  Michel.  8vo.  Bordeaux,  1862. 

From  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  : 

1.  An  Account  of  the  Rise,  Foundation,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of 
Gresham  College  in  London  ;  with  the  Life  of  the  Founder,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  Sm.  4to.  London,  1707. 

2.  Collectanea  Cliffordiana,  in  three  p.arts.  By  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  8vo. 
Paris,  1817. 

3.  Proceedings  connected  with  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
1838—1844,  and  on  the  Opening  of  the  Exchange,  28  Oct.,  1844.  Folio. 
London,  1845. 
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From  V.  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Eastern  Carpets.  Early  Examples.  Witl  ! 
Notices  by  Vincent  J.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  and  Preface  by  Sir  G.  BirdwoodI 
M.D.,  LL.D.  Folio.  London.  1892 — 9.3.  ' 

From  J.  T.  Mickletliwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Publications  of  the  Plainsong  iiiu: 
Medineval  Music  Society  ;  j 

1.  The  Musical  Notation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ito.  London,  1890.  ! 

2.  Songs  and  Madrigals  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  -Ito.  London,  1891. 

3.  Gradualo  Sarisburienso.  FAlio.  London,  1894.  1 

4.  Madrigals  of  the  F’ifteeuth  Century.  4to.  London,  1893.  1 

From  the  Author  : — Dnncumb’s  County  of  Flereford.  Hundred  of  GrimswovtliJ 

By  Ills  Honour  Judge  W.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,' 
1892.  __ 

From  Captain  A. _ Hutton,  F.S.A.: — L’Escrime  a  travers  les  ages.  Ilistoircj 
vivante  de  I’Epee  en  dix  tableaux  episodiques.  Livret  de  M.  Georges ! 
Eckhoud.  8vo.  Brussels,  1894.  | 

The  followino;  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows 


W alter  Nash,  Esq. 

William  Kavenscroft,  Esq. 

Henry  Beauchamp  Walters,  Esq., 
Percy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq. 
Henry  Colley  March,  Esq.,  M.D. 


M.A. 


A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited:  (1)  a  silver  medal 
with  portraits  of  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham;  and  (2)  a 
small  silver-gilt  jiendant  of  English  tifteenth-centnry  work,  with 
figure  of  St.  Katherine  and  the  inscription  : 


nt  got)  IS  al  mi  fWft 


the 


followins:  remarks  on 

O 


Dr.  Colley  March,  P’.S.A.,  read 
the  date  of  Ddn  Ailngus  : 

“  Inishmore,  the  great  island  of  Aran,  stretches  north  and 
south  across  the  bight  of  Galway  Bay. 

Its  geological  formation  is  that  of  the  upper  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  its  affinity  is  therefore  to  the  bold  escarpments 
of  Clare  that  are  piled  up  on  the  south  rather  than  to  the  Pins 
or  Pens  or  heads  of  Connemara  that  frino;e  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  naked  rock  which 
is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  fissures,  sometimes  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  depth  and  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  fall  into. 

The  land,  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  sands  and  shoals  of 
the  east  until,  Avith  precipitous  front,  it  stems  the  restless 
Avaters  of  the  Atlantic,  has  been  polished  and  grooved  by  glacial 
agency,  and  is  still  strewn  Avith  erratics  from  the  mainland. 

Facing  the  Avide  ocean,  on  the  edge  of  a  vertical  cliff  200 
feet  high,  stands  Dun  iEngus,  a  stronghold  called  by  Miss 
Margaret  Stokes  ‘  the  most  striking  example  of  the  great  un¬ 
cemented  stone  forts  of  Ireland,^  and  described  by  Dr.  Petrie  as 
‘  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monument  now  extant  in 
Europe.’ 

No  one  can  insjrect  these  fastnesses  without  being  convinced 
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:iat  they  were  built  by  a  people  who  possessed  both  a  military 
ipacity  and  an  architectural  aptitude.  Mr.  Geor|ie  Wilkinson 
i  of  opinion  that  ^  tools  were  known  and  used  as  far  as  neces- 
ary,  because  the  raising  of  such  a  mass  of  materials  required 
lore  than  a  collection  of  surface  stones  ;  and  they  show  every 
:ppearance  of  having  been  quarried,  or  properly  broken  from 
larger  blocks.'’  But  Miss  Stokes  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
I  no  marks  of  masons’  implements  have  been  detected  upon  the 
tones  in  position.’ 

'  The  portals  are  formed  wntli  jambs  sloping  together,  Egyptian- 
jvise,  beneath  a  horizontal  lintel  from  which  the  weight  of  the 
Superstructure  is  thrown  by  means  of  a  still  wider  stone  placed 
ji  layer  or  two  above  it ;  and  a  vertical  line,  formed  by  the  pro- 
Ijection  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  around  the  doorway,  follows  and 
laccentuates  its  outline.  These  entrances,  which  are  about 
jfeet  wide  and  4  feet  8  inches  high,  vary  in  depth  accoi’ding 
to  the  thickness  of  the  structure  they  pierce,  which  is  from  1 6 
feet  to  27  feet,  and  are  roofed  by  a  series  of  stone  slabs  from  6 
feet  to  8  feet  in  length. 

Dun  jEngus  consists  of  three  lines  of  enclosure,  an  inner,  a 
;  middle,  and  an  outer.  The  inner  wall  is  about  20  feet  high  and 
'  18  feet  thick.  It  is  composed  of  a  rubble  centre  with  compact 
facings  of  dry  stones,  and  is  penetrated  by  passages  and  domed 
^  chambers.  Along  its  inner  side  run  lofty  platforms,  or  alui’s, 

!  on  which  its  defenders  could  assemble,  and  to  which  independent 
flights  of  steps  give  access. 

it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  at  one  time  Dun  -Engus 
resembled  other  constructions  of  its  class  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  was  of  a  circular  form  ;  but  from  marine  under¬ 
cutting  and  the  falling  away  of  the  cliff  the  westward  portion 
of  the  fortress  has  disappeared,  so  that  it  now  presents  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe  dangerously  open  to  the  sea.  The  distance 
between  the  heels  of  the  horse-shoe  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is 
144  feet,  but  the  parallel  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  160  feet  in 
length. 

The  middle  line  of  enclosure  is  about  1,100  feet  long  from 
end  to  end  wEere  the  cliff  terminates  it,  and  it  measures  18  feet 
in  height  and  12  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  composed  of  three 
walls  each  4  feet  thick,  one  against  the  other,  ^  like  the  coats  of 
an  onion.’  This  arrangement,  which  obtains  also  in  the  outer 
enclosure,  has  an  obvious  advantage.  On  Assyrian  frescoes  a 
besieging  force  is  often  represented  as  pulling  to '  pieces  an 
opposing  wall.  But  in  this  case,  if  an  enemy  should  succeed  in 
breaking  down  the  exterior  envelope  he  would  find  beyond  it  a 
new  face  of  masonry  instead  of  a  loose  interior  of  rubble. 

Between  the  inner  and  middle  lines  of  enclosure  the  ground 
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is  clear;  bul  between  the  middle  and  outer  walls  the  area  of 
11  acres  is  studded  in  part  with  uju-ight  splinters  of  limestone 
whicli  vary  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  lieight.  This  feature  exists 
in  other  strongholds  of  the  same  class,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
Avriters  to  represent  the  military  device  of  a  ‘  chevaux-de-frise  ’ 
or  labyrinth,  and  to  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  a  solid  body  of  intruders. 

Against  this  conjecture  it  may  be  observed  that  the  erect 
stones  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  enclosed 
space  ;  that  no  rush,  however  compact,  could  help  an  enemy  to 
scale  the  second  wall ;  but  that,  once  inside  the  outer  barrier, 
the  upright  stones  would  afford  excellent  cover  for  hostile  slingers  ^ 
and  bowmen.  Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  stones  were 
intended  as  a  rude  shelter  for  cattle  driven  in  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  sudden  invasion.  > 

As  to  the  date  of  Dun  iEngus,  two  views  have  been 
advanced.  It  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  Petrie,  of  Miss  Stokes,  and  of 
most  anti(j[uaries,  that  its  erection  ‘  must  be  assignee!  to  the  s 
late  Celtic  period :  to  the  culminating  epoch  of  the  heroic 
legenelary  period  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  ;  or,  more  specifically,  to  the  period  which  extended 
from  200  B.c.  to  the  time  of  the  lioman  occupation  of  Britain  ’ 
(Stokes).  And  the  legend  seems  to  be  that  ‘  a  remnant  of  the 
Belgic  race,  driven  from  Scotland,  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  and, 
under  iEngus,  son  of  Hua  More,  fortified  themselves  along  the 
western  coast  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Clare,  and  in  the  islands 
of  Aran.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  so  careful  an  antiquary  as  the  Eev.  (Jharles 
Hemy  Harfshorne  altogether  rejects  this  legendary  evidence.  ’ 
These  fastnesses  on  Inishmore,  he  says,*  ‘  have  been  attributed  to 
the  first  century,  but  there  appears  no  reason  for  believing  them  , 
to  be  of  that  early  date.  The  skilful  manner  in  which  the  lines  , 
of  circumvallation  are  drawn  round  DiinrEngus,  and  its  general 
system  of  defence,  at  once  prove  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  date.  ' 
Dr.  Petrie’s  supposition  that  it  was  ‘  a  fortress  of  the  Belgian  ‘ 
kings  of  Ireland  ’  requires  cautious  examination.  Those  kings  | 
are  not  likely  to  have  settled  upon  the  barren  rocks  of  Aran. 
Even  in  the  fifth  century,  in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  when  St. 
Ailbe  asked  that  he  might  build  a  monastery  there,  the  King  of  i 
Munster  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  though 
he  subse(]uently  ceded  it  to  his  brother-in-law  St.  Enna  (Endeus) 
for  a  similar  purpose.’  ' 

In  endeavouring  to  assign  a  date  to  the  great  enclosure  of 
Dun  Atlngus,  Mr.  Hartshorne  declares  it  must  be  confessed 
there  is  really  nothing  beyond  imagination  to  be  found  as  a  ^ 

*  Archccnlogia  Ca1nhrt■nsis,'^c^y 
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Liitle.  But  he  concludes  that  it  was  most  probably  erected  as  a 
rotection  to  monastic  establishments  at  a  time,  perhaps,  a  very 
(ttle  later  than  the  fifth  century,  or  during  the  period  in  which 
t.  Enna  flourished. 

In  this  dilemma  no  clue  is  afforded  by  the  ethnology  of  the 
danders.  Messrs.  Haddon  &  Browne  find  that  the  average 
I'leight  of  the  men  is  5  feet  4|  inches  ;  their  mean  cephalic  index 
5  75' 1 ;  their  hands  are  small,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  of 
)oth  sexes  shows  the  following  percentages  : 


Red 

3-19 

Fair 

6-82 

Brown  . 

.  66-20 

Dark 

.  2311 

Black 

-68 

100-00 

On  the  three  islands  there  are  61  surnames,  but  of  these  only 
12  surnames  have  more  than  nine  ownei's.  The  most  common 
are  Flaherty,  Faherty,  Conneely,  and  Derrane,  and  none  of 
them  is  in  any  way  peculiar  to  the  district.  The  favourite 
Christian  names  are,  in  order  of  frequency,  Mary,  Patrick, 
Michael,  John,  Bridget,  Bartly,  Margaret,  and  Catherine.  The 
Irish  language  is  spoken,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  many  words 
are  used  that  are  not  intelligible  on  the  mainland,  whilst  the 
idioms  are  said  to  be  rather  Gaelic  than  Erse. 

Nothing  can  be  safely  inferred  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
Diin  -®ngus  from  the  assumed  inroad  of  the  sea;  but  one 
indication  of  the  lapse  of  time  has  escaped  notice.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  stones  that  form  the  chevaux-de-£rise  are  worn  by 
the  solvent  action  of  rain  into  deep  digitations,  the  projecting 
fingers  being  constituted  by  the  more  silicious  and  therefore 
harder  layers  of  the  stratified  limestone.  Indeed  their  prong¬ 
like  appearance  is  so  remarkable  that  the  islanders  believe  the 
stones  to  have  been  artificially  forked  for  purposes  of  impale¬ 
ment. 

But  other  evidence  of  antiquity  is  now  forthcoming.  In  the 
Dublin  Museum  may  be  seen  the  bronze  acus  of  a  fibula, 
apparently  of  the  spring-pin  type,  found  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
W akeman  himself  among  the  stones  of  Dun  -^ngus.  And  last 
autumn,  in  the  same  fortress,  on  a  little  heap  of  earth  that  a 
rabbit  had  turned  out  of  a  limestone  crevasse,  I  picked  up  the 
small  hinged  ring  of  a  bi’onze  pin,  though  the  acus  was  missing. 
It  has  a  cable  decoration,  and  there  is  a  socket  opposite  the 
hinge  for  some  kind  of  setting. 

The  Dublin  Museum  can  show  but  a  single  pin-ring  of  this 
kind,  and  that  is  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  without  its  acus. 
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But  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  jn’ecisely  similar  ' 
broocli  that  is  ()uite  perfect,  the  acus  attached  and  the  setting  ) 
still  in  its  socket.  It  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  Mr.  Charles  Read  ■  j 
assigns  it  to  a  j)eriod  between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  century.  ! 
A  bronze  ringed-pin,  decoi’ated  with  a  fylfot,  somewhat  smaller  ' 
but  Avithont  a  socket,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Mnnro’s  Ancient  \  ' 

Scottish  Lake  Dwellings,  p.  130.  It  was  discovered  with  many 
articles  of  bronze  and  a  few  of  iron  in  a  crannog  at  Locklee. 
liing-brooches  of  the  same  size  have  been  met  with  in  Swiss  ! 
lake-dwellings  of  the  Bronze  ])eriod,  but  the  rings  are  hinged 
more  loosely,  and  are  without  the  added  decoration  that  seems 
peculiar  to  the  later  art  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ' 

In  the  enclosure  of  Dun  Mdngus,  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
where  the  bj’onze  ring  was  found,  while  searching  in  a  rocky  : 
hollow  tilled  with  earth  and  limestone  rubble,  I  picked  up  what  i 
looks  like  an  imperfect  leaf-shajted  arrow-head  of  chert,  a 
fragment  of  chert  from  which  minute  flakes  have  been  stripped, 
and  a  small  piece  of  true  flint  which  to  a  trained  eye  presents 
clear  marks  of  use. 

If  the  ornamented  ring-brooch  of  bronze  is  late  enough  to 
have  adorned  the  dress  of  St.  Enna,  implements  of  chert  are 
less  likely  to  have  been  fashioned  by  the  monks  of  St.  Patrick 
than  by  the  soldiers  of  Belgic  kings.  The  evidence,  therefore,  ' 
small  though  it  be,  strongly  favours  those  who  fix  the  earlier  i 
period  as  the  date  of  llun  Mingus.”  I 

Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  ' 

exhibited  a  flue  series  of  horncores  and  skulls  illustrative  of  the 
breeds  of  English  oxen.  i 

SoMEiis  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  ])aper  on  the  methods 
used  in  making  and  ornamenting  an  Egyj)tian  rock-tomb.  - 

Mr.  Clarke’s  })aper  will  be  ])rinted  in  Archaeologia.  j 

J.  A.  B.  Monro,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper,  | 
with  notes  by  W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  Esq.,  J.  G.  Milne,  Esq.,  | 
and  F.  J.  Ilaverfleld,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  excavations  on  | 
the  site  of  a  Roman  town  at  Doclea,  in  Montenegro. 

The  chief  features  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  were 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  illustrated  his  remarks  with 
plans  and  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  IMonro’s  })aper  aviII  be  published  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


jjne  21.J 
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Thursday,  June  21st;,  1894. 

A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.E.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
(idered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

om  the  Author : — The  Temple  Church  and  Chapel  of  St.  Ann,  etc.,  an 
historical  record  and  guide.  By  T.  H  Baylis,  Q.C.,  M  A.  8vo.  London, 
1893. 

;om  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.  : — Origines  Germanicae.  Commentatio 
j  prima.  Auctore  AI.  W.  Duncker.  4to.  Berlin,  1840. 
ifom  the  Author,  Miss  Frances  M,  Hext : — Alemorials  of  Lostwithiel :  collected 
\  and  contributed.  8vo.  Truro,  1891. 

I  The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Austin  Joseph  King,  Esq. 

Aston  Webb,  Esq. 

William  Douglas  Garde,  Esq.,  M.A. 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  Lathbury,  M.A.,  rector  of  Denham,  Bucks, 
bxhibited  a  palimpsest  monumental  brass  from  his  church. 

The  brass  consists  of  a  figure  of  a  lady,  15|  inches  high, 
with  an  inscription  under  the  feet  and  a  shield  of  arms  below. 

The  lady  is  represented  in  a  long  gown,  open  down  the  front, 
with  loose  sleeves  puffed  on  the  shoulders  and  with  frills  at  the 
wrists.  The  collar  is  thrown  open  at  the  neck  to  show  the 
partlet  or  embroidei’ed  habit  shirt.  The  hair  is  confined  at  the 
jsides  by  a  pedimental  head-dress,  but  hangs  freely  down  behind 
as  far  as  the  waist.  Just  below  the  girdle  is  suspended  a 
pomander. 

The  inscription  is  15|  inches  long  by  5  inches  ivide,  and 
reads  as  follows  : 


i^ere  tmher  Stone  Igeti)  IBurpeh  tt)e  hohp 

of  Empi^tUigi  oone  of  tf)e  hougijters 

of  r  (ShmuU  ^ekljam  kngglft  h)pcl)e  heceffeh  tljr 
ittr  tiag  of  JHarcl^  in  pm  of  onre  lorh  goh 
on  Intiogi  foule  tf)u  iiabc  mTp  ain'e 


The  shield  of  arms  is  :  quarterly,  1  and  4,  sable,  a  chevron  or 
between  three  cross-crosslets  fitchees  argent ;  2  and  3,  or,  on  a  fess 
gules  between  three  mullets  sable  as  many  cross-crosslets  fitchees 
argent. 

Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  the  father  of  Amphillls,  was  cofferer 
in  the  king’s  house,  and  laiighted  on  October  18,  1537. 

The  brass  is  mentioned  in  Haines’s  Monumental  Brasses  as 
lost. 


BRASS  OP  AMPHILLIS  PECKHAM,  15-1:5,  AT  DENHAM,  BUCKS, 
n  linear.) 
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PALIMPSEST  BRASS  REPRESENTING  A  FRIAR,  AT  DENHAM,  BUCKS. 
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The  three  pieces  forming  the  brass  are  all  ]ialimpsest,  and  of 
unusual  interest. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  lady’s  figure  is  an  unique  representa-  ' 
tion  (on  a  brass)  of  a  friar,  in  gown  and  hood,  with  his  hands 
folded  within  his  sleeves,  and  a  knotted  cord  hanging  from  his  ' 
girdle.  The  figure  has  been  slightly  mutilated  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  the  ears  and  tonsure  having  been  partly  cut  away,  and 
the  feet  altogether  removed. 

The  reverse  of  the  inscription  bears  the  following,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  epitaph  of  the  friar  : 

(Qut  tmnfts  sifte  ♦  mohtrh  Icgf  quis  fuit  tftr 
€5iu  tnrct  tirrultu0  ♦  ijtc  sub  tclluic  grpultus 
In  langpoit  nat^  .  ia«t  Ijic  :?lt)l)n  tumulaf 
ililt  git  galbatug  .  ah  .rpm  funhr  prcratug. 


On  the  back  of  the  shield  is  its  original  bearing,  a  birchrod 
surmounting  a  mace  in  saltire  between  the  letters 


§  V 

S) 

arranged  in  cross. 

It  is  uncertain  how  these  letters  should  be  read.  They  may 
stand  for  Magister  Johannes  Pyke  Scholaris^  or  for  Johannes 
Pyke  Magister  Scholae.  In  either  case  the  birch  would  be 
ap})ropriate.  The  meaning  of  the  mace  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  unless  it  be  a  ferule  or  badge  of  authority  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  date  of  the  earlier  brass,  and  the  three  pieces  seem  as  in 
the  later  ease  to  form  one  memorial,  is  circa  1440. 


!1 


E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  , 
read  a  paper  on  and  exhibited  a  facsimile  of  a  Latin  deed  of  sale 
of  a  slave,  dated  May  24th,  a.d.  16G.  ' 

Mr.  Thompson’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia.  j 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  further  i 
paper,  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings,  on  a  suggested  i 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.*  . 

Mr.  Oldfield’s  paper  Avill  be  printed  in  Archaeologia.  j 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and  ' 
communications.  j 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  j 
to  Thursday,  November  22nd.  | 


*  See  Proc.  xiv.  378,  381. 
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Thursday,  November  22ud,  1894. 

S|-  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.RS., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
cjlered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

I 

jbm  the  Author : — Libraries  in  the  medieval  and  renaissance  periods.  By 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1894. 

.  om  the  Author,  Dr.  S.  A.  Green 

■  ].  Harvard  College  in  early  times,  1672 — 1677.  8vo.  Boston,  Mass., 
1894. 

2.  Remarks  concerning  long  terms  of  membership  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  8vo.  Boston,  Mass.,  1894. 

3.  Remarks  on  some  rare  German  prints  of  New  York  and  Quebec  in  the 
revolutionary  period.  8vo.  Boston,  1894. 

•om  the  Author  :^Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  Castleacre 
Priory.  Communicated  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  8vo.  Norwich, 
1894. 

rom  the  Author  Caesar  in  Surrey.  Watling  Street  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex. 
By  H.  F.  Napper.  8vo,. 

rom  the  Author  ; — Walks  in  and  around  Rugby.  By  A.  E.  Treen.  8vo. 
Rugby,  1894. 

'rom  the  Author  :  — The  Camden  Library.  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions.  By 
Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

I'rom  the  Author  -The  Sacring  of  the  English  Kings  :  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Westminster  Abbey,  July  12th,  1893. 
By  J.  Wickham  Legg,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

■from  T.  P.  Ellison,  Esq.  : — The  little  man  island  :  scenes  and  specimen  days  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Hall  Caine.  8vo.  Douglas,  1894. 
iFrom  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President : — 

1.  A  brief  discovery  of  the  true  mother  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
known  by  the  name  of  Mary  Grey.  By  William  Fuller.  8vo.  London, 
1696. 

2.  The  history  of  the  House  of  Orange,  together  with  the  history  of 
William  and  Mary.  By  Richard  Burton.  4to.  Westminster,  1814. 

From  the  Author  :■ — St.  Helen’s  Chapel,  Colchester.  By  J.  H.  Round,  M.A. 
4to.  London. 

From  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  : — The  first  two  country  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Oxford  1839,  Cambridge  1840.  By 
Ernest  Clarke,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — A  short  guide  to  the  Larmer  grounds,  Rushmore  ;  King 
John’s  House  ;  and  the  museum  at  Farnham,  Dorset.  By  Lieut.-General 
Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  ; — Popular  County  Histories.  A  history  of  Westmorland. 
By  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.  8vo. 
London,  1894. 
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From  the  Author  :>-Tho  curreucies  of  the  Hindu  states  of  Eajputana.  1' 

W.  W.  Webb,  M.H.  8vo.  Westminster,  1893. 

From  W.  II.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assist.  Sec.  S.A. 

] .  A  hand-book  to  tlie  antiquities  in  the  grounds  and  museum  of  the  Yori! 
Fliilosophical  Society.  8th  edition.  8vo.  York,  1891. 

'2.  A  new  guide  to  Shrewsbury.  By  R.  Bradley.  8vo.  Shrewsbury,  189:; 
From  the  Camden  Society  ;  —New  Series  No.  52.  The  Earl  of  Derby’s  Expecj 
tions,  1390— 1  and  1392— 3.  Edited  l)y  Lucy  Toulmiii  Smith.  4to.  Londoi 
1894.  I 

From  the  Author,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; — 

1 .  Leicestershire  Bedigrees  and  Royal  Descents.  4to.  Leicester,  1887.  ' 

2.  The  Family  of  Story,  of  Lockington,  co.  Leicester.  8vo.  Leicesh 

1893.  I 

3.  Bedigree  of  the  family  of  Arrowsmith.  8vo.  Stroud,  1893. 

From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (' 
Education  : —  : 

1.  National  Art  Library.  Catalogue  of  Bookbindings,  &c.  Bart  II.  8vl 
London,  1894. 

2.  Directory  (revised  to  June,  1894)  with  Regulations  for  Science  and  A; 

Schools.  8vo.  London,  1894.  ' 

3.  Forty-first  Report,  with  Appendices.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  ;  —A  memoir  on  the  Roman  Road  over  Blackstone  Edge.  I 
II.  C.  March,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Rochdale,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Further  notes  on  the  Abbey  buildings  at  Westminster.  I 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  Edward  Matthey,  Esq.  : — Memoria  sopra  i  Nuraghi  di  Sardegna  p 
Canonico  Comm.  Giovanni  Spano.  8vo.  Cagliari,  18(i7. 

From  the  Author  Chapters  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Wcl, 
113G — 1333.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Church,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Londo 

1894. 

From  the  Author  ; — “  Y  Gestiana,”  containing  the  History  and  Antiquaii 
Notes  of  Tre’r  Gest.  By  Gan  Allsud  Eifion.  (R.  1.  Jones.)  8vi 
Tremadoc,  1892. 

From  H.  M.  Madras  Government  : — Administration  Report  of  the  Madr; 

Government  Museum  for  the  year  1893 — 94.  Folio.  Madras,  1894. 

From  H.  M.  Madras  Government : — Madras  Government  Museum.  Coinj 
Catalogue  No.  2.  Roman,  Indo-Bortuguese,  and  Ceylon.  2nd  edition.  1; 
Edgar  Thurston.  8vo.  Madras,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  University  and  Colleges  i 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  five  Regius  Brofessors.  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hop 
Esq.,  M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1894.  ! 

From  the  Author  : — The  Hidden  Byramid,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Orel 
Byramid  explained.  By  J.  J.  Ward.  8vo.  London.  ■ 

From  the  Author,  J.  Roinilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A. Scot.  : — 

1.  Sculptured  Norman  capitals  at  Southwell  Minster.  8vo. 

2.  The  Early  Christian  monuments  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Wil 
additional  notes  by  E.  W.  Cox.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Wenhaston,  Suffolk.  Curious  parish  records.  By  Re 
J.  B.  Clare.  8vo.  Halesworth,  1894. 

From  the  Author  s — Records  of  the  Hole  Craffte  and  Fellowship  of  Mason! 
By  Edward  Cornier,  Jun.  S(p  8vo.  London,  1894. 
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■om  the  Author  : — Sketches  of  Havering-atte-Bower  ;  South  Weald  and  Old 
Brentwood  ;  and  Chelmsford  Hundred.  Part  I.  By  A.  B.  Bamford.  Four 
numbers.  4to.  London,  1890,  1892,  1894. 

'■om  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Johnston  : — A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Descendants  of  James  Young,  and  Rachel  Cruikshank  his  wife.  1697 — 1893. 
4to.  Aberdeen,  1894. 

rom  the  Author  : — The  History  of  the  Lancashire  Family  of  Pilkington. 
1066 — 1600.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Pilkington.  8to.  London,  1894. 

rom  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Was  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  By  C.  F.  B.  Allnatt.  8vo.  London, 
1889. 

2.  A  Fragment  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  found  at  Akhmim  in 
Egypt,  Translated  from  the  Greek.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

3.  Broad  Norfolk.  Edited  by  C.-H.  8vo.  Norwich,  1893. 

'  4.  The  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  Birs  Nimroud.  By  William  Simpson. 

Syo.  London,  1893. 

5.  On  Jade  :  its  peculiarities  and  mode  of  treatment,  artistic  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  By  W.  C.  Cope,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

6.  Catalogue  de  I’Exposition  de  Marie  Antoinette  et  son  Temps.  Preface 
par  M.  Germain  Bapst.  8vo.  Paris,  1894. 

7.  Reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  (With  a  map.)  Prepared  for  the 
committee  of  the  Society  for  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

I  From  the  New  Spalding  Club  : — 

1.  Hectoris  Boetii  Murthlacensium  et  Aberdonenslum  episcoporum  vitae. 
Edited  and  translated  by  James  Moir,  M.A.,  LL.D.  4to.  Aberdeen,  1894. 

2.  The  Records  of  Aboyne,  1230 — 1681.  Edited  by  Charles,  11th  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  Earl  of  Aboyne.  4to.  Aberdeen,  1894. 

■  From  T.  M.  Fallow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.; — 

1.  The  Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland.  By  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  London,  1894. 

2.  Various  overprints  of  papers  in  the  “  Reliquary.”  8vo.  London,  1890— 
1894. 

3.  Notice  historique  et  descriptive  sur  la  cathedrale  de  Meaux.  Par 
Monseigneur  Allou.  2™°  edition.  8vo.  Meaux,  1871. 

4.  Petit  Guide  de  I’Etranger  dans  la  ville  de  Meaux  et  les  environs.  Par 
A.  Le  Blondel.  2™=  edition.  12mo.  Meaux,  1888. 

From  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  : — London  and  the  Kingdom  :  a 
history.  By  R.  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.  Yols.  1  and  2.  8vo.  London,  1874. 

From  the  Compiler,  J.  W.  Cursitor,  F.S.A. Scot.: — List  of  the  Books  and 
Pamphlets  relating  to  Orkney  and  Shetland.  8vo.  Kirkwall,  1894. 

From  the  Author  Historic  Worcestershire.  By  W.  Salt  Brassington,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Parts  I.  to  XI.  4to.  Birmingham,  1893-4. 

From  the  Author; — Bibliography  of  the  Wakashan  Languages.  By  J.  C. 
Pilling.  8vo.  Washington,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia.  By  J.  G.  Pollard. 
8vo.  Washington,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Maya  Year.  By  Cyrus  Thomas.  8vo.  Washington, 
1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  English  ancestry  of  the  families  of  Samborne, 
Bachiler,  Blake,  Levet,  and  Kirkland.  By  V.  C.  Sanborn.  8vo.  Boston, 
1894. 
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From  the  Camden  Society  : — New  Series,  No.  55.  The  Clarke  Papers.  Edited 
by  C.  II.  Firth.  Vol.  2.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  old  City  Life.  By  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.  A.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author,  Eov.  O.  J.  Eeichel,  F.S.A. :  — 

] .  Some  Suggestions  to  aid  in  identifying  the  place-names  in  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Domesday.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1894. 

2.  The  Leuca  or  Lug  of  Domesday.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1894. 

From  the  Editor,  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.  A.: — Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  ^ 
Archaeological  Report,  1893-4.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  : — Catalogue 
of  the  Books  in  the  Wilson  Archaeological  Library  in  Marischal  College.  ’ 
4to.  Aberdeen,  1894. 

F’rom  the  Author  : — Irish  Druids  and  old  Irish  religions.  By  James  Bonwiek. 
8vo.  London,  1894. 

FTom  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  S.  A.: — Lloyd’s  Evening  Post.  Vol.xx. 
Numb.  1529.  From  Friday,  April  24,  to  Monday,  April  27, 1767. 


The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  exhibited  and  pre-  ■ 
sented :  1.  A  bronze  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
visit  of  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  the  City  of 
London  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  July  6th,  1893. 
Diam.  3  in.  ;  2.  A  bronze  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  visit  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark  to  the  City  of  London, 
8th  July,  1893.  Diam.  3  in. 

J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  and  presented  i 
a  deed  of  conveyance  (dated  May  28th,  1650),  of  7^  acres  of  : 
land  lately  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  in 
the  parish  of  Leaminster,  Sussex,  by  Sir  J.  Wollaston  and 
others  to  Roger  Steward. 

The  President  announced  the  gift  to  the  Society’s  Library 
by  Mr.  George  Edward  Cokayne,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms,  of  740  works,  relating  chiefly  to  topography, 
family  history,  and  genealogy. 

It  was  accordingly  proposed  from  the  Chair,  seconded  by  Sir  ! 
Llenry  H.  Howorth,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  Society  desires  to  express  its  special  thanks  to  ' 
George  Edward  Cokayne,  Esq.,  Clarenceux  King  of  Arras,  and  I 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  for  the  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
that  he  has  made  to  the  Library,  a  gift  which  fills  up  many 
serious  gaps  in  the  Society’s  shelves.” 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  V.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  an  unanimous  and  special  vote 
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f  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  President  for  a  large  and 

■aluable  collection  of  books  presented  by  him  to  the  Society’s 

dbrary.* 

The  President  having  informed  the  Society  that  their  old 
and  esteemed  Fellow,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  had  most  generously 
transferred  into  the  name  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £300  Stock 
with  the  desire  that  the  income  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Library, 

It  was  unanimously  resolved : 

“  That  the  Fellows  take  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Owen 
their  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  gift.” 

The  President  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the 
additional  shelf  accommodation  for  books  which  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Council  Eoom,  and  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  Meeting  Room,  which  had  been  cleaned  and  painted  during 
the  recess. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Society’s 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  portraits,  which  had  been 
carried  out  with  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  F.  M.  O’Donoghue,  F.S.A., 
and  reported  the  cleaning  and  glazing  of  the  fine  portrait  of 
D’Alviano. 

The  President  further  called  attention  to  the  Society’s 
venerable  Register,  containing  the  signatures  of  Fellows  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  carefully 
repaired  under  his  supervision  at  the  British  Museum.  The  old 
“  Register  ”  which  filled  up  so  much  of  the  volume  had  now 
been  removed  to  be  bound  up  separately,  and  replaced  by 
blank  paper  for  the  signatures  of  future  Fellows. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Professor  John  Wesley  Hales,  M.A. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne,  B.A.,  through  H.  A.  Grueber, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  medieval  ewer  of  latten,  lately  found 
(together  with  a  pair  of  candlesticks  now  missing)  under  an 
old  tree  while  cutting  a  road  just  outside  the  limits  of  Old 
Coventry. 

*  From  their  great  number,  the  gifts  of  books  from  Mr.  Cokayne  and  Sir  A. 
W.  Franks,  President,  have  not  been  fully  recorded  in  the  Proceedings,  but  the 
Council  have  decided  on  issuing  a  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  Society’s  Library,  in  which  they  will  appear. 
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The  ewer  is  7f  inehes  high,  and  has  a  hexagonal  base,  body, 
and  lid,  and  square  handle.  The  spout  is  lost.  The  lid,  wliieli 

is  loose,  has  a  thumb-piece 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  six- 
sided  acorn.  {See  illustration.) 

The  vessel  was  clearly  made 
for  secular  and  not  ecclesias¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  ' 

H.  SwAINSON  CoWPER,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Lancashire  and  Westmorland, 
exhibited  two  bronze  celts 
found  at  Stainton-in-Furness,  ; 
and  a  stone  celt  from  near  ! 
Plumbland,  Cumberland,  on 
which  he  communicated  the 
following  note: 

“  The  bronze  palstave  and 
celt  were  found  together  in 
September  by  a  quarryman 
blasting  limestone  at  Stainton- 
in-Furness,  and  were  picked 
up  among  the  cUbris  of  rock 
shattered  by  the  blast. 

The  part  of  the  quarry 
where  the  oj^erations  were 
taking  place  is  said  to  be  considerably  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  palstave  measures  6|  inches  in  length  and  3^  inches  in 
width  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  resembles  closely  Fig.  59  in 
Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements. 

The  socketed  celt  is  Scinches  long  and  2  inches  wide  at  the 
cutting  edge,  and  is  very  like  Fig.  176  of  the  same  work,  but 
rather  wider  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  without  the  bead¬ 
ing  on  the  neck. 

Bronze  implements  have  already  been  recorded  as  having 
been  found  at  Stainton  in  company  with  sepulchral  urns,  and 
also  at  Gleaston,  Page  Bank  (between  Leece  and  Rampside), 
and  Little  Urswick,  all  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Also  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Cartmel. 

The  stone  celt  is  of  a  well-known  Cumberland  form,  similar 
in  type  to  Fig.  61  of  Evans’s  A na'eni  Stone  Implements.,  but 
somewhat  more  bulky.  It  was  found  about  1890  at  Wardel 
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Sir 


(j  Warthole  Hall,  near  Plumbland,  Cumberland,  and  is 
inches  and  2f  inches  wide  at  the  cutting  edge.” 

:  Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  gold  finger  ring 
iith  a  merchant’s  mark,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
laoinas  Gresham,  on  which  he  read  the  following  note  : 

“  The  ring  is  of  the  finest  gold,  with  plain  band, 
he  front  is  circular,  and  is  cut  for  a  seal,  which 
msists  of  the  merchants  mark  of  Sir  Thomas 
rresham  and  the  initials  T.  G.  (see  illustration). 

|)n  the  inner  side  is  the  following  inscription : 
iPresented  to  the  Rb  HoiP‘®,  John  Pirie,  Lord 
ifayor,  by  John  Newman,  of  the  Bridge  House, 

Ijouthwark,  being  the  Commercial  Ring  of  Sir 


merchant’s 

MARK  OF  SIR 
THOMAS 
GRESHAM  ? 


Iho®.  Gresham,  17  Jan^,  1842.’  The  ring  weighs 
jL8dwt.,  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  diameter,  from  front 
';o  back,  1^  inch ;  diameter  from  side  to  side,  1  inch ;  diameter 
i)f  circular  seal,  f  inch. 

'  The  ring  is  stated  to  have  been  found  during  the  construc- 
ition  of  the  approaches  to  new  London  Bridge,  and  since  its  gift 
to  Lord  Mayor  Pirie  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  members 
iof  his  family.  It  will  probably  be  purchaseil  for  the  Guildhall 
Museum. 

The  use  of  seal-rings  by  merchants  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
old  writers.  A  character  in  the  lord  mayor’s  pageant  in  1664  is 
!  described  as  ‘  habited  like  a  grave  citizen — gold  girdle  and 
gloves  hung  thereon,  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  a  seal-ring  on 
his  thumb.’  Thomas  Heywood  in  the  second  part  of  his  play, 
‘  If  you  know  not  me  you  know  nobody,’  which  appeared  in 
1606,  and  takes  its  plot  from  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  has  a  curious  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
seal-ring.  Gresham,  who  is  the  principal  character,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  absent  from  home,  and,  being  in  sudden  need  of 
money,  he  exclaims,  ‘  Here,  John,  take  this  seal’d  ring,  bid 
Timothy  presently  send  me  a  hundred  round.’  John  takes  the 
ring  as  ordered,  and  addresses  Timothy,  ‘  Here’s  his  seal’d 
ring ;  I  hope  a  warrant  sufficient.’  To  which  Timothy  replies, 

‘  Upon  so  good  security,  John,  I’ll  fit  me  to  deliver  it.’ 
Another  merchant  in  the  same  play  is  made  to  obtain  his  wants 
by  similar  means : 

‘ - Receive  ttou  my  seal-ring ; 

Bear  it  to  my  factor  ;  bid  him  by  that  token 
Sort  tbee  out  forty  pounds’  vi'orth  of  such  wares 
As  thou  shalt  think  most  beneficial.’ 

Gresham’s  wedding-ring,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
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Society,  and  was  exhibited  at  tlie  Archaeological  Institute  in  1 
1851*  _ 

An  interesting  fact  has  recently  come  to  light  with  reference  1 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  Eichard  G-resham,  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  I 
in  Lawrence  Lane.  This  house  formerly  belonged  to  the  gild  I 
of  SS.  John  Baptist,  Lawrence,  and  Anne,  of  Knowle,  in  ' 
Warwicksliire.  Walter  Cook,  the  founder  of  the  gild  in  1450, 
was  one  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  church,  and  the 
property  in  Lawrence  Lane  was,  in  all  likelihood,  given  by 
Cook  by  way  of  endoAvment  to  the  gild.  The  dedication  of  the 
gild  in  honour  in  part  of  St.  Lawrence  supports  the  view  that  the 
house  originally  belonged  to  Cook.  It  is  not  known  how  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham’s  father  obtained  the  property,  hut  he  prob¬ 
ably  purchased  it  after  the  suppression  of  the  gild  in  1537.” 

Charles  H.  Eead,  Esq ,  Secretary,  read  the  following 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  tumulus  on  Parliament  Hill,  jl 
Hampstead,  known  as  “  Boadicea’s  Grave,”  for  the  London 
County  Council :  f 

“  This  barrow  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  immediately 
between  the  Vale  of  Health  on  the  wmst  and  Parliament  Hill  on 
the  east.  Its  appearance  before  excavation  was  that  of  a  circular 
mound  sloping  gradually  on  the  north  and  south  sides  to  a 
nearly  level  base,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  ditch  varying 
from  16  to  20  feet  in  width.  On  the  east-north-east  and  Avest- 
south-west  sides  a  hank  of  earth  was  thrown  up,  making  a 
broad  rib  towards  these  two  jioints,  extending  to  the  ditch  on 
either  side.  Upon  the  top  of  the  mound  are  standing  the  bare 
trunks  of  tAvo  fir  trees,  all  that  remain  of  a  group  that  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  about  a  century  ago,  and  Avas  finally  destroyed 
by  lightning  Avithin  the  last  fiAm  and  tAventy  years.  An  old 
hedge  remains  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch. 

The  mound  is  not  a  true  circle,  the  diameter  being  about  135 
feet  to  the  outside  of  the  ditch  from  east  to  Avest,  Avhile  from  : 
north  to  south  it  is  about  10  feet  Avider.  The  heieht  of  the  ' 

o 

centre  of  the  mound  above  the  ground  level  Avould  be  about 
10  feet.  ■ 

It  is  hard  to  say  hoAv  the  tradition  connecting  this  mound  1 
Avith  Queen  Boadicea  came  into  being,  but  I  have  not  been  able  ' 
to  find  any  otbier  than  modern  mention  of  it.  Traditions  of  the 
kind  are  frequent  enough.  All  over  England  are  to  he  found  ^ 
Danes’  camps  and  D.anes’  dykes ;  Avhen  the  latter  are  examined, 

*  Archaeological  Journal,  viii.  209. 

f  This  account  is  in  substance  the  report  sent  by  Mr.  Eead  to  the  London  ' 
County  Council. 
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jey  are  usually  found  to  be  of  pre-Eoman  origin,  and  Danesbury 
amp  near  Northampton,  which  has  been  recently  explored,  was 
;:'oved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  weapons  and  implements  to 
3  without  question  an  ancient  British  cemetery  of  perhaps  the 
rst  century,  B.c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  bring 
brward  evidence  to  prove  that  popular  nomenclature  is  seldom 
lapported  by  historical  facts.  In  tlie  present  instance  there  is 
'n  obvious  improbability  in  the  popular  attribution  of  the  barrow 
j,s  the  burial  place  of  the  Queen  of  the  Iceni.  After  her  over- 
,yhelming  defeat  by  the  Romans,  Boadicea  is  said  by  Tacitus  to 
liave  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison,  and  Dion  Cassius  states 
diat  the  Britons  gave  her  a  sumptuous  funeral.  It  is  unfor- 
'nnate  that  there  were  no  British  writers  to  hand  down  their 
dele  of  the  question.  Whether  Boadicea  really  poisoned  herself, 
3r  whether  it  only  suited  the  Roman  policy  to  say  so,  we  shall 
probably  never  know,  nor  does  it  much  affect  the  present  matter. 
The  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  is  more  important.  Though  he 
wrote  more  than  a  century  after  Boadicea’s  death,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  expatiated  upon  the  splendour  of 
her  funeral  rites  without  some  kind  of  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment.  And  the  importance  of  his  account  lies  in  the  fact  that  if 
any  such  ceremony  took  place,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  London.  It  seems  obvious,  not 
only  that  the  Romans  would  never  have  permitted  such  a 
gathering  of  the  Britons,  but  also  that  if  the  Iceni  wished  to 
bury  their  queen  in  a  fitting  manner  they  would  do  so  in  their 
’  own  country,  and  therefore  if  the  tomb  of  Queen  Boadicea  still 
j  exists  it  must  be  looked  for  in  Essex  or  Suffolk,  not  on  Hamp- 
I  stead  Heath. 

It  seems  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  such 
detail  in  this  matter,  but  the  tradition  seems  now  to  be  so 
widely  spread  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  refer  to  it. 

The  examination  of  the  barrow  began  on  Monday  the  29th 
October  last,  and  was  concluded  on  the  6th  November.  The  small 
growing  trees  and  the  turf  having  been  removed  from  the  south 
eastern  side,  I  directed  the  men  to  drive  a  wide  trench  from 
that  side  into  the  centre  of  the  mound.  As  they  progressed  it 
soon  became  evident  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  material 
removed  that  they  had  to  deal  with  an  artificial  construction.  The 
soil  immediately  outside  the  limits  of  the  barrow  is  of  a  well- 
defined  character,  viz.,  a  layer  of  fine  black  soil  of  about  a  foot 
or  more  in  thickness  resting  upon  brick  earth,  beneath  which  is 
the  London  clay.  In  the  material  of  the  tumulus  these  two  last 
formations  were  fairly  mingled,  lumps  of  clay  remaining  solid  in 
some  places.  As  the  centre  was  approached  black  masses  were 
encountered  at  intervals,  indicating  the  presence  of  charcoal,  at 
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varying  depths  from  3  to  5  feet  from  the  upper  surface.  With' 
the  exception  of  this  charcoal  nothing  whatever  was  found  in 
the  body  of  the  barrow  at  a  greater  depth  than  2  feet  from  the , 


N 
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plan  and  section  op  the  tumulus  on  PAELTAMENT  hill,  HAMPSTEAD, 
SHOWING  EXCAVATIONS  MADE  IN  loJi. 

surfece,  where  there  was  a  burnt  layer  that  will  be  described 
biter  As  nearly  as  possible  in  the  true  centre^  of  the  inound 
was  an  irregulai"  hole  or  pocket,  the  top  of  winch  6  feet 
6  inches  from  the  upper  surface,  and  it  extended  downwai'ds 
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foiabout  18  inches.  This  was  full  of  charcoal,  apparently  vege- 
taje,  from  the  tiny  fragments  of  carbonized  wood  remaining  in 
it  put  it  contained  nothing  like  fragments  of  bone.  This  hole 
wj;  in  the  western  side  of  the  cutting,  and  as  it  appeared 
durable  to  see  whether  it  continued  further  back,  I  had  that 
sip  of  the  trench  cut  away  down  to  the  floor  level,  but  without 
a!^  result.  As  the  cutting  from  south  to  north  had  been  made 
1,  feet  in  width  so  as  not  to  miss  any  possible  interment  at  or 
iijir  the  centre,  and  as  no  signs  of  a  burial  on  the  surface  had 
bm  found  on  extending  the  cutting  on  all  sides,  the  only  other 
si  p  to  be  taken  at  that  spot  was  to  test  the  floor  of  the  cutting 
1’  a  grave  beneath.  I  therefore  probed  the  whole  of  the 
(iposed  surface,  but  without  finding  any  promising  spots.  But 
ii  order  to  make  quite  sure  the  men  dug  several  short  trenches 
:'ar  the  centre,  and  invariably  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
,)or  of  the  trench,  they  came  to  undisturbed  London  clay. 

I  It  should  be  stated  that  there  was  originally  a  slight  rise  in 
'e  ground  where  the  barrow  now  stands.  If  the  slope  from 
jest  to  east  had  been  regular,  the  ground  level  should  have 
3en  reached  at  about  10  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mound;  but 
ji  reality  I  found  that  the  ground  level  was  reached  at  8  feet, 
lid  therefore  the  pocket  of  charcoal  above  mentioned  was  on 
;ie  ground  level ;  in  fact,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  barrow. 

When  the  north  and  south  section  was  fully  exposed,  it 
ecame  clear  that  at  some  pei’iod  a  considerable  addition  had 
een  made  to  the  barrow  on  the  north-eastern  side.  This  was 
jvident  from  the  presence  of  a  black  layer  that  extended  for 
ome  distance  south  and  north.  At  the  centre  of  the  mound 
t  was  about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  and  here  the  brick  red 
ippearance  of  the  clay  and  the  quantity  of  burnt  matter 
suggested  that  either  fires  had  been  burnt  on  the  spot  habitually 
for  some  length  of  time,  and  that  seems  the  most  probable 
Bxplanation,  or  that  the  place  had  been  occasionally  used  as  a 
beacon.  In  this  blackened  stratum  ivere  found  stems  and 
bowls  of  old  tobacco  pipes,  of  probably  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  The  presence  of  these  otherwise  valueless 
remains,  and  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  old  fir  trees  passed 
through  the  layer  containing  them,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
I  additional  soil  was  added  to  the  barrow  more  than  a  century 
jago._ 

Finding  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  barrow  I  turned  my 
I  attention  to  the  ditch,  where,  in  such  structures,  important 
evidence  has  often  been  obtained.  I  cut  a  trench  across  it  at 
the  eastern  side,  and  found  that  it  had  strong  signs  of  being 
a  modern  excavation.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  a 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  told  me  he  remembered 
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it  beino’  marie.  It  then  occurred 
be  -vvitbin  the  old 


might 


hedge. 


to  me  that  the  original  ditel| 

,  upon  the  more  or  less  levej 
area  surrounding  the  barrow.  I  therefore  liad  a  trench  dirl 
on  tlie  south-south-east  side,  11  feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inclie| 
wide,  and  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  jn'esent  surfao 

1  came  to  a  thin  line  of  surface  soil  extending  with  a  downwan! 
curve  in  the  middle  from  end  to  end  of  the  trench,  and  abou 

2  feet  lower  the  undisturbed  clay  was  reached. 

This  I  take  to  be  proof  that  the  tumulus  was  originalljl 
bounded  by  the  old  hedge,  and  that  the  old  ditch  had  gradualh! 
hlled  u]i  and  disappeared,  its  disappearance  having  been  prol 
bably  completed  when  the  new  ditch  was  made. 

There  now  remained  the  problem  of  the  age  of  the  broadl 
I'ibs  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  the  barrow] 
and  to  settle  this  question  I  had  a  broad  trench  dug  across  tluj 
rib  on  each  side  of  the  barrow.  The  trench  on  the  south-wesli 
was  liy  itself  not  satisfactory,  but  the  evidence  of  the  tw(i 
together  go  far  to  show  that  the  rib  is  of  the  same  date  as  the! 
addition  to  the  top  of  the  mound.  In  the  trench  on  the  north¬ 
east  I  encountered  the  same  burnt  layer  that  was  so  con-^ 
spicuous  on  the  top  ;  but  here,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches 
from  the  surface,  that  is,  1  foot  6  inches  deeper  than  on  thel 
top  of  the  mound,  the  additional  depth  being  due  to  the  facij 
that  the  trench  was  dug  along  the  line  of  the  original  ditch. 
In  the  burnt  matter  were  found  fragments  of  tobacco  pipes  ot| 
the  same  character  as  those  before  mentioned,  broken  pieces  olj 
Chinese  porcelain  and  delft  ware,  all  of  which  may  fairly  be^ 
attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

This  concluded  my  examination  of  the  barrow,  which  was; 
as  thorough  as  it  could  be  made  under  the  conditions  imposeclj 
upon  me,  viz.  that  the  two  old  tree  trunks  should  not  be  dis-' 
turbed,  and  that  the  contours  of  the  mound  should  be  preserved; 
so  that  it  coukl  be  restored  to  precisely  the  same  appearance., 
In  my  opinion  the  examination  of  such  an  enigmatical  mound; 
cannot  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  without  exposing  the  whole 
of  the  original  surface  upon  which  the  barrow  has  been  raised.; 
So  drastic  an  operation  in  the  present  case  Avmdd  perhaps] 
scarcely  have  been  possible. 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  as  to  the  character  of  the] 
mound  are : 

(1)  That  it  is  ■without  question  an  artificial  mound,  raised 
at  a  spot  Avhere  there  was  originally  a  slight  rise  in  the^ 
ground ; 

(2)  That  a  great  quantity  of  additional  material  was  added 

to  it,  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  and  probably 
Avithin  the  last  two  centuries ;  j 
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)  That  the  tumulus  had  not  been  opened  before  ; 
ji)  That  it  is  very  probably  an  ancient  British  burial  mound, 
of  he  early-bronze  period,  and  therefore  centuries  before  the 
Cllistian  era.  The  burial  was  probably  by  inhumation,  and 
th!  bones  have  entirely  disappeared,  a  circumstance  by  no 
m'ns  uncommon.  In  this  interpretation  of  the  evidence  my 
ofliion  is  supported  by  that  of  Canon  Greenwell,  whose 
le'dliened  experience  of  these  burials  enables  him  to  speak 
w|a  an  authority  beyond  question  upon  this  point. 

d  has  been  suggested  that  the  mound  was  a  hotontinus,  but 
tlji’e  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  in  the  mound  to  prove  this. 

I 

[  trust  that  the  County  Council  will  not  be  deterred  by  the 
i^ative  result  of  the  present  exploration  from  investigating 
cier  ancient  memorials  of  similar  character  that  come  within 
t  sir  sphere  of  operations. 

(It  must  be  confessed  that  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
]jt  the  most  favourable  part  of  England  for  such  investigations, 
the  first  place  pre-Roman  burials  are  of  the  greatest  rarity 
Middlesex,  one  at  Ashford  and  another  at  Acton  being 
most  the  only  ones  recorded.  In  the  second  place  the 
'■oximity  of  London  renders  it  very  possible  that  any  pro- 
inent  tumuli  have  been  already  rifled,  and  thirdly  the  in- 
.  itable  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  public  somewhat 
ampers  the  operations.  There  are,  however,  other  mounds 
|iat  may  be  barrows  on  Hampstead  Heath  itself,  the  investi- 
jation  of  which  might  produce  more  tangible  results ;  but  if 
ley  are  examined,  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  workers,  that 
|u  may  be  at  a  more  agreeable  period  of  the  year. 

I  I  must,  in  conclusion,  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Sexby, 
Ivho  carried  out  all  the  arrangements  in  the  most  satisfactory 
jnanner,  and  who  furnished  me  with  the  plan  of  the  barrow, 
rom  which  that  on  page  242  has  been  made. 

^  I  think  it  right  also  to  record  the  great  help  that  I 
received  from  our  Fellow  Mr.  George  Payne,  who  most 
(Obligingly  came  up  to  town,  and  was  present  with  me  during 
(the  whole  of  the  work.  His  experience  of  this  class  of  ex- 
[ploration  and  his  geological  knowledge  were  of  great  value.” 

Edmund  Buckle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery, 

:  during  recent  excavations,  of  the  foundations  of  the  chapel  of 
I  Our  Lady  beside  the  cloister  at  Wells. 

'  Mr.  Buckle  showed  that  the  first  chapel  had  been  a  com- 
■  paratively  small  one,  built,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  a 
'  little  to  the  south  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  church.  It 
was  not,  however,  parallel  to  this,  but  deflected  nearly  east- 
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north-east,  ])erliaps,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,!  ' 
on  account  of  an  ancient  Avatercourse  by  the  side  of  Avbicli  it; 
Avas  built.  Its  oblique  position,  Avbicb  at  first  Avas  immaterial.; 
Avas  strongly  emphasized  towards  the  close  of  the  t\A'elftb  century! 
by  the  l)uilding  of  the  cloister  AA'all  across  its  Avestend.  ToAvardsi 
the  e}ul  of  the  tbirteentb  century  the  chapel  Avas  enlarged, 
through  the  munificence  of  members  of  the  Bitton  family,  by 
the  addition  of  north  and  south  aisles.  ”  , 

During  the  episcopate  of  bishop  Stillington  (1466-1491)  a 
ncAA"  Lady  Chapel  Avas  begun,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  make ' 
room  for  Avhich  the  old  chapel  was  destroyed.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  AAms  parallel  to  the  church  and  consisted  of  a  choir  or  chancel 
of  tAA"o  bays,  with  a  north  vestry  ;  north  and  south  transepts,  each 
of  one  bay,  opening  into  a  central  crossing;  and  a  naA^e  of: 
three  bays.  The  total  length  Avas  107  feet  and  that  of  the 
transept  62  feet.  This  chapel  therefore  exceeded  in  size  the  eon-  ! 
temporary  Lady  Chapel  at  Gloucester,  Avhich  is  95  feet  long.  It  j 
Avas  covered  throughout  by  an  elaborate  fan  vault,  some  beauti¬ 
ful  fragments  of  Avhich  Avere  found  during  these  and  former 
excavations  on  the  site.  The  building  seems  to  have  been  ; 
completed  by  bishops  King  (1495-1503)  but  Avas  ready  for 
use  in  1492,  Avhen  ordinations  Avere  held  in  it. 

With  the  exception  of  its  Avest  end,  Avhich  is  built  into  tlic 
cloister  Avail,  this  magnificent  chapoel  was  pulled  doAvn  in  1552  |j 
by  !Sir  John  Gates  in  compAliance  Avith  a  contract  entered  into 
by  him  Avith  the  then  bishop  and  dean  and  chapter. 

Mr.  BuckleG  paper  Avill  be  printed  in  full  Avith  plans  and 
illustrations  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo¬ 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society  for  1894.*  ! 

Thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  the  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  NoA^ember  29th,  1894.  ^ 

I 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FHANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  Avere  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — The  Hundred  of  Hartlaud  and  the  Geldroll.  By  0.  J.  i 
Keicliel,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1894.  i 

*  Vol.  xl.  (N.S.  XX.)  part  ii.  pp.  32-63.  | 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

jDm  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  : — 

riainsong  and  Medieval  Music  Society  : 

1.  Bibliotheca  Musico-Liturgica.  By  W.  H.  Frere.  Fascicle  1.  4to. 

London,  1894. 

2.  Choir  Responses  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

om  the  Editors,  J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  F.  A.  Crisp,  Esq. 

Visitation  of  England  and  Wales.  Vol.  2.  Privately  printed.  Folio. 

London,  1894. 

I  The  President  also  presented  a  further  instalment  of  books 
or  the  Library. 

The  President  expressed  his  regret  that,  in  addition  to  the 
lev.  William  Cooke,  Honorary  Canon  of  Chester,  who  had 
ecently  died,  the  Society  had  suffered  a  very  great  loss  by  the 
Heath  of  Sir  Charles  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.,  which  had  taken  place 
it  Westgate-on-Sea  on  the  previous  day.  This  loss  was  not  only 
)ne  to  the  Society,  but  archaeologists  of  all  countries  would 
'rreatly  feel  it. 

I  He  further  spoke  of  Sir  Charles  Newton’s  important  works 
in  connection  with  archaeology. 

I  The  President  also  referred  to  the  important  modifications 
which  had  been  announced  in  the  scheme  for  constructing  a 
clam  across  the  Nile,  whereby  the  danger  of  the  complete 
submergence  of  the  Island  of  Philae  had  been  averted. 

G.  F.  W.  Meadows,  Esq  ,  through  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Farrer,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  latten  shell  of  an  armorial 
steelyard  weight,  found  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  near  Otley 
church,  in  Suffolk. 

It  is  of  the  usual  form,  a  somewhat  flattened  sphere,  2  J  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  loop  for  suspension,  and  has  round  it  three 
shields  somewhat  rudely  executed  in  relief :  (1)  a  double-headed 
eagle  displayed ;  (2)  four  chevronels ;  (S)  a  lio7i  rampant.  The 
only  other  oniaraent  is  an  engraved  band  round  the  upper 
part. 

The  arms  are  probably  meant  for  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall 
(son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans),  who  married  in  1272 
Margaret  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  died  in  1300. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  exhibited  (1)  a  round 
gilt  latten  ornament,  If  inch  in  diameter,  with  projecting 
tongue  above  and  pin  for  attachment  behind,  bearing,  on  a 
lozenge  originally  enamelled,  a  rude  figure  of  a  griffin  or  such 
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like  beast.  [See  illustration).  Also  (2)  a  lozenge-shaped' 
ornament  of  latten,  2  inches  high,  with  horizontal  loop  at  the 
side,  charged  on  one  side  with  a  white  griffin  with  red  beak, 


GILT  LATTEN  ORNAMENT  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OP  THE  KEV.  C  .  R. 
MANNING,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Full  size.) 


ENAMELLED  LATTEN  ORNAMENT  (REVERSE  AND  OBVERSE)  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OP  THE  REV.  C.  E.  MANNING,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


wings,  and  fore-paws,  and  on  the  other  with  a  red  leopard 
with  white  spots  and  head.  [See  illustration). 
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(kRiSTOPHER  A.  Markham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  (1)  a 
fouteenth- century  silver-gilt  paten  from  Welford,  Northants; 
aiKi  (2)  a  silver-mounted  cocoa-nut  cup  or  “  nut,”  on  which 
he  bad  the  following  notes : 

I  am  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Gr.  Thurston,  to 
ex  bit  a  silver-gilt  paten  from  Welford,  a  large  village  on  the 
bojlers  of  Northamptonshire  and  midway  between  Northampton 
anl  Leicester.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  pre-Reformation  plate 
stii  in  use  in  the  county.  It  is  5  inches  in  diameter,  weighs 
or'^  2  oz.  15  dwts.,  and  is  not  hall  marked.  The  workmanship 
isbmewhat  rude,  and  most  of  the  gilding  has  now  worn  off. 


[edieval  paten  at  welford,  northants.  Date,  circa  1330.*  linear.) 


tound  the  edge  is  a  thin  dotted  band  within  a  rope  moulding. 
ihe  centre  has  a  circular  depression,  within  which  is  a  sexfoil 
epression  with  plain  spandrels.  In  the  centre,  within  a  circle, 
5  die  Manus  Dei  issuing  from  a  cloud  as  in  benediction  ;  this 
as  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  bent  across  the  palm,  the  thumb 
nd  first  two  fingers  being  extended.  This  paten  was,  I  believe 
lade  about  the  year  1330,  and  is  type  C  of  Messrs.  St.  John 
lope  and  Fallow’s  classification. 

I  am  also  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Monckton, 
f  Fineshed  Abbey,  Northants,  to  show  a  fine  Elizabethan 
ocoa-nut  cup,  mounted  in  silver.  Round  the  lip  is  a  band  with 
n  engraved  belt  enclosing  foliage  and  hinged  to  the  stem  by 

*  This  illustration  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Markham. 
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three  straps  of  silver.  The  stem  is  evenly  balanced  by  a  central 
knot  with  sides  ornamented  with  impressed  panels.  The  round 
foot  is  high  and  has  the  circular  portion  ornamented  witli 
flowers  in  repousse  work,  and  the  lower  flange  ornamented  with 
the  egg  and  tongue  pattern.  This  cup,  I  am  informed,  has 
been  in  Mr.  Monckton’s  family  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
upper  band  of  the  silver  mounts  bears  the  London  hall  marks 
for  1586-7  and  for  the  maker,  IN  or  NI  linked  in  a  plain 
shield.” 

The  President  exhibited  a  two-headed  snake  of  ancient 
Mexican  mosaic  work,  upon  which  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
read  a  descriptive  paper. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Read’s  paper  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay 
exhibited  photographs  and  drawings  of  sculptured  snakes  on 
ancient  Mexican  temples. 

Mr.  Read’s  remarks  will  he  printed  in  Arcliaeologia  with  his 
former  account  of  a  helmet  of  the  same  mosaic  work.* 

C.  II.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  account  of 
the  exploration  of  a  Saxon  grave  at  Broomfield,  Essex : 

In  the  spring  of  the  p)resent  year  I  heard  that  some  Saxon 
remains  had  been  discovered  on  the  jn-operty  of  Mr.  David 
Christy,  and  I  asked  that  the  antiquities  might  be  shown  at  a 
meeting  here.  In  due  time  a  number  of  very  fragmentary 
objects,  e.g.  portions  of  a  sword,  a  spear,  a  knife,  and  others  of 
a  less  definite  character  were  brought  up  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story 
of  the  discovery.  It  seems  that  in  digging  gravel  about  1888, 
in  a  pit  behind  Clobb’s  Row,  in  the  parish  of  Broomfield 
near  Chelmsford,  the  men  came  upon  these  remains  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
and  that  they  were  picked  out  or  dug  out  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  the  completeness  of  the  objects.  The 
sword,  though  much  broken,  is  nearly  complete,  and  in 
one  respect  is  of  uncommon  make.  The  decomposition  of 
the  iron  has  preserved  a  good  deal  of  the  wooden  sheath, 
so  that  the  blade  itself  can  only  be  seen  in  section, 
where  sword  and  sheath  have  beeii  broken  across.  It  is 
of  the  usual  broad  two-edged  type,  2  feet  11^  inches  in 
length,  the  grip  being  represented,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
by  the  tang  only.  The  peculiar  feature  is  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  sheath,  for  about  3|  inches  from  the  mouth,  is 
covered  with  what  appears  to  be  a  binding  of  strips  of  a  finely 
woven  material  like  tape,  bound  upon  itself  from  the  mouth 

*  See  ante,  p.  38. 
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)wnwards.  I  do  not  know  of  a  similar  -wi’apping  in  any 
'.’evious  discovery,  and  its  preservation,  in  tins  instance,  is  no 
bubt  entirely  due  to  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
laterial  from  the  presence  of  the  iron.  Two  other  objects  worthy 
f  special  notice  were  found  at  the  same  time,  and  I  have  little 
oubt  in  close  proximity  to  the  sword.  The  first  is  of  gold,  in 
hape  a  four-sided  truncated  pyramid,  re- 
jembling,  in  fact,  the  upper  part  of  an 
Ordinary  street  lamp,  the  glass  of  the  lamp 
leing  represented  by  slices  of  garnet  backed 
ivith  checkered  gold  foil.  The  second  object 
is  also  of  gold,  entirely  covered  upon  the 


front  side  with  slices  of 


garnet 


set  in  eold 


OOLD  ORNAMFNT 
FOUND  IN  A  SAXON 
GRAVE  AT  BROOM¬ 
FIELD,  ESSEX. 

(Full  size;  but  the 
detail  twice  full 
size.) 

but  up  to  the 


cloisons  A^ery  delicatel}'  and  skilfully  made. 

As  to  the  destination  of  this  latter  fragment 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt.  It 
Avas  the  plate  that  Avas  attached  to  the  tongue 
of  a  very  rich  buckle  of  the  type  shoAvn  in 
Invenioriiim  Sepidchrale,  pi.  viii.  figs.  8,  9. 

The  first-named  object  may  have  also  been 
the  ornament  of  the  flat  plate  to  Avhich  the 
buckle  was  fixed.  This  plate  still  exists,  I 
believe,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  a  young 
lady,  who  Avill  I  trust  alloAv  it  some  day  to 
join  its  companions  at  the  British  Museum ; 
present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  it 

I  should  say  that  since  these  objects  AAmre  found  no  digging 
had  gone  on  at  the  spot,  and  they  were  attractive  enough  to 
make  me  accept  Mr.  Miller  Christy’s  invitation  to  go  down 
to  Broomfield,  as  soon  as  harvest  operations  would  permit  Mr. 
David  Christy  to  give  us  the  necessary  men,  and  complete  the 
exploration  of  the  grave.  We  fortunately  had  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  at  the  digging  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  his 
recollection  of  the  spot  proved  quite  accurate.  The  grave  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  graA^el  pit,  the  section  running  ESE  and 
WNW,  Avhich  proved  afterwards  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
grave  itself  It  Avas  soon  found  that  Ave  were  Avorking  at  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  grave,  the  northern  side  having  these 
already  cut  away,  and  the  two  ends  were  clearly  defined  in  the 
gravel  by  a  black  line  which  started  from  the  bottom  and  curved 
irregularly  inwards,  so  that  the  upper  ends  approached  one 
another  within  a  couple  of  feet  at  a  height  of  about  3  feet  from, 
the  bottom.  It  Avas  thus  easy  to  clear  out  the  filling-in  of  the 
grave,  and  to  see  that  over  the  Avhole  of  the  original  Avail  of  the 
grave  was  this  thin  layer  of  soot  or  charcoal,  from  Avhich  the 
filling-in  fell  away  at  once.  At  the  ends  of  the  grave  were 
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rows  of  large  flint  nodules,  and  throngliont  the  filling  were 
numbers  of  flints,  partly  calcined,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
Koman  tiles.  Somewhat  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  grave  we  came  upon  the  first  group  of  objects.  This 
proved  to  be  a  circular  bronze  pan  or  bowl  about  13  inches  in 
iliametcr,  dished  out  in  the  bottom,  with  a  flat  turned-out  rim, 
and  with  two  swing  handles  of  iron  working  in  loops  of  bronze 
which  broadened  out  into  lozenge-shaped  tabs,  and  these  were 
soldered  to  the  sides  of  the  i)an  under  the  lip.  The  pan  was 
broken  into  minute  fragments,  but  its  shape  and  size  were 
easily  ascertained  and  a  reconstruction  of  it  with  its  contents  is 
shown  here.  It  lay  upon  a  mass  of  folded  woollen  fabric, 
of  tw'o  distinct  qualities,  and  a  much  coarser  material  which 
would  seem  to  be  flax,  and  this  mass  was  in  turn  supported  by 
logs  of  birchwood  lying  close  together  east  and  west.  The 


RESTOEATION  OP  A  BRONZE  PAN  FOUND  IN  A  SAXON  GRAVE  AT 
BROOMFIELD,  ESSEX.  linear.) 


contents  of  the  pan  were,  like  the  pan  itself,  much  broken  by 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  above.  It  contained  a  tip  of  a  horn, 
ajiparently  that  of  a  cow,  two  glass  cups  {see  illustration),  two 
wooden  cups  (?  beech)  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  furnished 
with  thin  rims  of  gilt  bronze  at  the  lips.  The  tip  of  a 
second  horn  was  found  not  flu*  from  the  pan,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  the  previous  disturbance  it  had  been 
turned  out  by  a  pick.  The  two  glasses  are  of  deep  sapphire 
blue,  one  of  them  quite  free  from  decay,  the  other  in  a  curious 
condition  as  if  it  had  been  crushed  by  a  dense  heavy  wmight. 
In  form,  size,  and  decoration  they  are  nearly  identical  with 
one  found  at  Cnddesden,  Oxfordshire,  with  a  remarkable  bronze 
bucket,  figured  in  Akerman’s  Pagan  Saxondom,  plates  vi.  and 
xiii.  The  two  Avooden  cups  are  quite  novel,  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  lathe-made  is  worthy  of  note.  They  seem  to  hatm 
been  of  a  form  somewhat  like  that  of  the  glass  vessels,  with  a 
mouth  of  about  2  inches  across,  and  the  Avood  about  ^  inch 
thick.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fragments  are  so  warped 
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id  twisted  that  the  exact  form  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  it 
!ems  probable  that  the  body  was  much  nearer  the  diameter  of 
le  neck  than  is  the  case  with  the  glass. 

Near  this  group,  but  towards  the  south  side  of  the  grave,  were 
lund  two  wooden  buckets  with  iron  mounts,  sunk  into  the  earth 
0  that  the  upper  edges  were  level  with  the  floor  of  the  grave, 
fhe  earth  inside  them  was  carefully  examined,  but  nothing  was 
jbund  to  indicate  what  they  had  contained,  nor  did  the  earth 


CUP  OF  BLUE  GLASS,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  POUND  IN  A  SAXON  GRAVE  AT 
BROOMFIELD,  ESSEX.  (|  linear.) 

differ  in  colour  from  that  elsewhere  in  the  grave.  The  two 
were  practically  of  the  same  size,  10  inches  deep  by  12  inches 
in  diameter,  with  iron  bands  at  the  mouth,  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom,  and  overarching  handles.  The  wooden  staves  were 
clearly  visible  as  they  stood  in  the  earth  when  the  buckets  were 
emptied,  but  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  more  than  the 
fragments  that  adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  hoops.  These  latter 
were  in  pairs,  semi-circular  in  section.  At  the  middle  of  the 
south  side  of  the  grave  another  unusual  object  was  encountered. 
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This  is  a  hemisplierical  iron  cup,  su])ported  on  a  tall  stem 
terminating  in  four  feet ;  the  outside  of  the  bowl  has  a  rib  on 
two  opposite  sides,  no  doubt  originally  formed  by  splitting  the 
stem  and  welding  the  two  ends  on  the  bowl  {see  illustration). 

When  found  the  bowl  was  filled 
with  sand  bound  together  into  a 
hard  compact  mass.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  cup  was  a  drinking  vessel, 
both  from  its  material  and  shape, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  it  may 
have  been  a  lain]),  though  whether 
the  concretion  of  sand  was  caused 
by  its  having  been  jdaced  in  the 
grave  full  of  oil  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  determine.  In  the  south-west 
corner  another  iron  vessel  was  found, 
a  deep  cylindrical  caldron  with  a 
stout  flat  handle.  It  was  of  unusual 
size,  but  much  broken.  When  per¬ 
fect  it  would  have  contained  about 
two  gallons.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  grave,  from  which  it  is  said 
the  sword  and  other  objects  were 
taken,  we  found  a  much  bi-oken 
shield-boss  of  the  common  form.  A 
circle  of  darker  colour  round  it 
showed  where  the  wooden  shield  had 
been,  but  the  circumference  was  too 
indeterminate  to  indicate  the  size 
with  an}'  precision.  Scattered  about 
in  this  part  of  the  grave  were  fragments  of  a  vase  of  dense 
grey  ware,  well  baked  and  made  on  the  wheel,  and  ornamented 
with  an  impressed  lozenge  stamp.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  ware 
found  with  such  interments  even  in  Kent,  and  has  a  very 
Roman  look  (see  illustration). 

So  far  as  the  objects  found  are  concerned,  it  only  remains 
to  say  that  in  the  space  otherwise  em])ty,  viz.  that  between  the 
bronze  pan  and  the  west  end  of  the  grave,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  very  dark  matter,  charcoal,  fragments  of  wood,  and 
parts  of  flat  iron  bars  and  angle  irons  with  rivets  through 
them.  Ko  traces  of  bones  were  met  with,  either  burnt  or 
unburnt,  and  Mr.  Christy  and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  of  the  chief  had  been  placed  in  a  stout  coffin 
strengthened  with  iron  bands  and  placed  in  the  grave,  and 
that  the  body  had  been  burnt  as  it  lay.  This  would  account 
for  the  nuisses  of  charcoal,  for  the  iron  mounts,  and  for  the 
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ESSEX.  (;^  linear.) 
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ick  black  coating  on  tlie  walls  of  the  grave ;  a  difficulty  lies 
jviously  in  the  fact  that  combustion  would  be  very  imperfect 
ithout  a  draught  passing  through 
:ie  fire.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
iausible  explanation  that  the  body 
/as  so  burnt,  and  that  the  para- 
ihernalia  of  the  warrior  were 
lai’efully  laid  beside  his  ashes. 

I  The  plan  and  dimensions  of 
he  grave  are  given  in  the  figure. 

Ihe  shape  is  very  curious  and 
unusual.  I  take  it  that  the  north 
side  had  two  horns  at  the  corners 
like  those  remaining  on  the  south, 
so  that  the  original  ])lan  would 
be  almost  cruciform.  There  can 

be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  {  _ . . ^  ] 

was  a  pagan  burial,  and  from  the  . . . 

character  of  his  ornaments  there  plan  and  section  op  a  saxon 
is  as  little  doubt  that  the  deceased  geave  at  broomfield,  essex. 
was  intimately  related  to  the  Jutish  invaders  of  Kent.”  * 


VASE  OF  GREY  POTTERY  POUND  IN  A  SAXON  GRAVE  BROOMFIELD, 
ESSEX.  (A  linear.) 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


*  Since  this  account  was  written,  Mr.  David  Christy  has  most  generously 
presented  all  the  objects  found  to  the  British  Museum. 
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Tliursday,  December  6tli,  1894. 

SIR  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.G.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors :  ' 

From  the  Author,  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  Esq.,  F.S  A.  : — Flintshire  Genealogical  11 
Notes.  (In  continuation,  pp.  49- 80.)  Svo. 

From  the  Author  : — Adamnani  vita  S.  Columbae.  Edited  from  Dr.  Reeves’s 
text.  By  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Svo.  Oxford,  1894.  | 

From  the  Author ; — The  Runes,  whence  came  they  ?  By  Professor  Dr.  j 
George  Stephens,  F.S.A.  4to.  London  and  Copenhagen,  1894.  | 

From  G.  E.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Ancient  view  of  Bishops  Stortford,  from 
an  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  donor.  Oblong  engraving. 

The  President  also  presented  a  yet  further  instalment  of 
books  for  the  Society's  Library. 

George  Salting,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  January  10th,  1895. 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  silver-gilt  and 
enamelled  spoon  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
its  original  leather  case.  {See  illustration). 

The  spoon  is  7^  inches  long.  The  bowl  is  of  the  usual  form, 
and  has  engraved  in  the  centre  abf  lliavta  within  a  wreath  of 
green  translucent  enamel,  which  is  interrupted  by  six  five-petalled 
flowers  in  dark  blue  and  dark  purple  enamel.  The  rest  of  the 
field  is  covered  by  beautiful  trailing  branches  with  like 
flowers.  The  back  of  the  bowl  has  a  similar  trailing  branch 
with  somewhat  larger  leaves.  The  bowl  issues,  as  it  were,  from 
a  well-modelled  dragon^s  head  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  The 
shaft  itself,  which  is  hexagonal,  and  surmounted  by  a  beaded 
fir-cone,  is  divided  midway  by  a  moulded  band  or  collar.  The 
upper  half  is  quite  plain,  but  the  lower  half  is  decorated  on  five 
sides  with  floral  sjirigs,  once  enamelled,  as  on  the  bowl.  On 
the  sixth  side  is  engraved  abc  inai'ta  Qtarta.  There  are  no 
hall-marks,  but  the  spoon  is  probably  Flemish,  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  made  to  unscrew  (with  reversed 
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sci’ews),  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  and  just  above  the  dragon’s  | 

head,  into  three  pieces,  •which  fit  into  an  original  pear-shaped  ! 

case  of  ciilr  bouilli,  decorated  with  birds,  and  ornamented  with  | 

red  and  gold.  Across  tlie  front  is  a  scroll  with  abc  luatta.  1 

The  case  is  suspended  by  a  cord  (not  original),  which  passes  i 

through  fonr  bosses  in  the  shape  of  lions’  heads.  i 


Geouge  Salting,  Esep,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  an  exceptionally 
perfect  ivory  comb,  of  Trench  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 


CARVED  IVORY  COMB  OP  EARLY  14TH  CENTURY  FRENCH  WORK. 
(Lcngtli,  5|  indies.) 

fourteenth  century,  with  delicately  carved  groups  of  pairs  of 
lovers.  {See  illustration.) 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  op  Wells,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
the  latten  matrix  of  a  small  seal  found  on  1st  June,  1894,  in 
the  kitchen  garden  of  the  Deanery  at  Wells. 

It  is  in  form  a  pointed  oval,  ly”^  inch  long,  and  has  for  a 
device  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  with  wmter  under,  on  which  there 
kneels  to  the  sinister  a  man  with  flowing  robes  and  outstretched 
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hands.  Above  is  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  The  legend  is  : 

♦h  asT  raiapi  aoeNomaN 

amaEvm  pons  geaqia  NomaN. 

The  seal  probably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  the 
following  report,  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  the  last  two  years 
a  large  cairn  of  cobble  stones,  situate  in  the  Low  Field,  Old 
Parks  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  Cumberland,  has 
been  almost  entirely  removed,  more  than  600  cartloads  of 
stones  having  been  carried  away  and  broken  up  for  road  metal. 
Owing  to  the  work  being  carried  on  at  irregular  and  uncertain 
intervals,  as  weather  and  farm  work  permitted,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  keep  a  continuous  watch  over  it,  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Potter,  of  Old  Parks 
Farm,  the  County  Councillor  for  the  district,  for  keeping 
a  record  of  all  that  was  found;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
kindness,  I  should  never  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
cairn,  let  alone  of  its  destruction. 

Despite  the  significant  name  of  the  field  in  which  the  cairn 
was  situate,  the  Low  Field,  no  suspicion  seems  locally  to  have 
existed  that  it  was  a  burial-place ;  it  was  considered  to  be 
a  huge  clearance  heap  and  as  such  was  sold  to  the  County 
Council  for  road  metal.  About  30  cartloads  of  stones  had 
been  removed  in  the  summer  of  1892,  when  the  smaller  and 
ruder  incense  cup,  of  which  I  exhibit  a  photograph,  was  found, 
and  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Potter.  1  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  place,  and  found  that  the  cairn  was 
an  irregular  oval,  80  feet  from  east  to  west  by  about  60  feet 
from  north  to  south,  that  it  rose  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  around,  but  was  rather  hollow 
on  the  top,  as  if  it  had  been  disturbed.  A  portion  of  a  slab  of 
stone  stuck  up  in  the  centre,  which  we  then  took  to  be  part  of  a 
broken-down  cist;  it  showed  artificial  grooves  cut  on  it. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Potter  kept  me  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  I  recently  paid  another  visit  to  the 
place. 

I  found  the  site  had  been  almost  entirely  cleared  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cartloads  of  stones  on  the  west  side.*  A 

*  My  visit  was  some  time  after  the  photograph,  now  exhibited,  was  taken, 
and  many  cartloads  of  stones  had  been  taken  away  in  the  interval. 
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line  of  five  irregular  stone  slabs,*  set  in  a  straight  line  from 
north  to  south,  divided  the  site  of  the  cairn  into  an  eastern  and 
a  western  half;  photographs  of  this  line  of  slabs  are  exhibited. 
Two  of  them  hear  cup,  ring,  and  groove  marks,  artificially 
made,  on  their  eastern  sides,  and  one  has  the  same  on  its 
western  side ;  photographs  of  the  separate  stones  are  exhibited. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  site  thus  divided,  two  parallel  trenches 
had  been  dug  in  the  natural  surface ;  one,  the  larger,  measured 
8  feet  3  inches  long  by  4  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  4  feet 
3  inches  deep.  Nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  few  bones  in  one 
corner,  which  I  did  not  see.  The  other  trench  was  smaller 
and  had  been  filled  up,  but  it  was  described  as  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  grave  of  the  present  day.  These  trenches  no 
doubt  had  been  occupied  by  interments  by  inhumation,  with  the 
bodies  in  an  extended  position  from  east  to  west.  No  signs  of 
any  other  interments  were  found  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  site 
of  the  cairn.  But  in  the  western  half,  thirty-two  interments 
after  cremation  were  discovered.  These  consisted  of  parcels  of 
burnt  bones,  mixed  up  with  fragments  of  broken  urns,  de- 
])osited  in  holes  scooped  out  in  the  surface  of  the  gi'ound. 
Two  perfect  incense-cups  were  found,  of  which  full-sized 
photographs  are  exhibited.  In  the  larger  and  better  finished 
one,  twelve  rude  beads  of  cannel  coal  f  were  found.  One  rude 
cinerary  urn,  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  Ilf  inches  high, 
was  got  out  from  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  had  pro¬ 
tected  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil.  I  was  shown  a 
collection  of  fragments  of  pottery  found  with  these  interments ; 
the  collection  included  fragments  of  cinerary  urns,  food-vessels, 
and  drinking  cups.  One  of  the  interments  after  cremation 
had  a  Bag-stone  laid  over  it.  The  bones  found  have  been  buried 
again  at  a  lower  level,  and  Mr.  Potter  intends  to  sow  the  site  of 
the  cairn,  but  not  to  plough  it,  and  to  enclose  with  Imi'dles  the 
dividing  Avail  of  five  stones. 

Dr.  Thurnam  |  gives  instances  of  central  primary  interments 
by  inhumation,  Avith  secondary  interments  after  cremation  lying 
on  and  towards  the  circumference  of  the  same  tumulus  ;  but, 
as  yet,  I  have  not  found  any  instance  of  their  severance  by  so 
marked  a  division  as  a  Avail,  as  in  the  case  uoav  reported,  a 
virtual  division  into  “the  sheep  and  the  goats.”  Possibly,  if  we 
could  read  the  cup,  ring,  and  groove  markings  Ave  might 

*  It  was  the  projecting  corner  of  one  of  these  that,  on  my  first  visit,  I  took 
for  part  of  a  cist. 

t  Identified  as  cannel  coal  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  F.G.S.,  P.Z.S.,  of  H.M. 
Geological  Survey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  beads  were  inside  the  incense 
cup.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Potter  himself,  who  carried  it  to  his  house  without 
disturbing  the  earth  in  it :  the  beads  were  raked  out  afterwards. 

t  A.rchaeologia,  xliii.  328-331. 
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discover  the  reason.  The  five  stones  of  which  the  dividing  wall 
is  composed  are  very  slightly  set  in  the  ground,  and  the 
markings  continue  beneath  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  stones, 
thus  showing  they  were  made  before  the  stones  were  placed  in 
their  present  position.  The  marks  of  the  tool  by  which  they 
were  made  are  very  distinct.* 

A  granite  monolith  stands  in  the  next  field,  due  west,  and 
about  100  yards  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  cairn.  We  could 
find  no  marks  on  it. 

A  similar  cairn  of  stones  is  on  the  next  farm,  and  seems  to 
contain  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  its  circumference. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  report  that  on  July  3,  1894,  I  was 
informed  that  a  find  of  inscribed  stones  had  just  been  made  in 
Brook  Street,  Carlisle.  Brook  Street  runs  out  of  London  Eoad 
to  the  eastward,  and  is  within  the  district  which  I  have  shown 
to  have  been  the  principal  cemetery  of  Roman  Carlisle,  of 
Luguvallium.']  Not  being  able  then  to  go  myself,  I  asked  our 
Fellow  Mr.  Calverley  to  do  so,  and  to  make  what  enquiry  he 
could  about  the  find,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made ;  this  account  is  written  from  Mr.  Calverley’s  notes. 

The  inscribed  stones  turned  out  to  be  a  barrow  load  of 
roofing  tiles  of  Roman  date,  of  which  only  two  were 
unbroken.  These  tiles  measure  each  18  inches  long  by 
12|  inches  broad  at  the  one  end,  and  12  inches  at  the  other, 
and  have  the  usual  flange  turned  up  along  the  sides  with  notches 
at  one  end.  Lengthwise  on  one  of  the  two  unbroken  tiles  is 
the  stamp  : 

LEG  II  AVG. 

i.e.  Legio  Secunda  Augusta.  Portions  of  this  stamp  appear  on 
other  of  the  fragments.  The  second  unbroken  tile  has  on  it, 
crosswise  : 

LEG  XX  VV. 

].e.  Legio  Vicesima  Valeria  Victrix.  These  tiles  formed  the  cover 
of  a  grave,  and  were  about  three  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  ground ;  the  interment  was  just  in,  not  on,  the  gravel,  and 
the  space  excavated  for  it  was  7  feet  4  inches  by  2  feet  5  inches. 
The  darkish  fine  mould  found  under  the  tiles,  and  the  presence 
among  it  of  several  iron  nails  would  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of 

*  A  full  account  of  this  cairn,  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  with  illustrations, 
will  he  found  in  Transactions  of  the  Cumhcrland  and  Westmorland  Anti¬ 
quarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  xiii.  389.  The  paper  also  gives  a  li.st  of 
all  the  cup,  ring,  and  groove  marked  stones  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society,  xii.  365. 
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!i  wooden  coffin.  The  grave  lay  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the 
western  portion  had  been  smashed  by  the  labourers.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  grave  cover  Avas  seen  to  situhj  Mr.  Calverley; 
it  consisted  of  three  rows  of  tiles,  the  outermost  ioaa^s  having 
the  flanges  turned  upwards,  and  the  centre  row  Avith  them 
turned  doAvnwards  over  the  inner  flanges  of  the  tAvo  outer  rows. 
Only  the  tiles  in  the  centre  row  Avere  stamped,  and  as  five 
stamped  tiles  (bi’okcn  and  unbroken)  Avere  found,  Ave  get  five 
tiles  by  three  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  grave  cover, 
unless  the  solitary  tile  marked  leg  xx  va^  belongs  to  another 
interment,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  legionaries  of  the 
Augustan  Legion  in  Innying  a  departed  comrade  had  to  eke 
out  a  deficiency  in  tiles  by  borroAving  from  Valeria  Victriv. 
Several  tombs  covered  Avith  tiles  have  been  found  at  York, 
and  some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  York  Museum,  the  tiles 
bearing  the  stamps  of  the  Sixth  and  Xinth  Legions.*  The  tiles, 
broken  and  unbroken,  uoav  found  at  Carlisle  have  been  removed 
to  the  mnseum  at  Tullie  House. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  report  that  the  fragmentary  in¬ 
scribed  stone  Corpus  vii.  932  and  Lapid.  49.5  has  recently  been 
re-discoA^ered.  This  stone  Avas  found  so  long  ago  as  1828  in 
the  West  Walls,  Carlisle,  and  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson  in  his  Histori/  of  Northnmherland]  as  in  the  possession 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  CJhristopher  Hodgson.  It  has  long  been 
lost  sight  of,  but  Avas  found  recently  in  a  heap  of  stones  in  a 
shrubbery  at  Newby  Grange,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hodgson,  to  Avhich  place  it,  or  rather  they,  for  it  is  in  two 
])ieces,  must  have  been  brought  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  N,  Hodgson, 
M.R.  Hoav  or  when  that  gentlemen  acquired  them  is  not 
knoAvn.  He  Avas  no  relation  to  Mr.  Christopher  Hodgson. 

The  reading  as  given  in  the  Corpus  and  in  the  Lapidarium 
requires  correction. 

[H.]  M.  Aur(elia)  Senecita  A^Cixit)  an[n(os)]  xx(?).  Jul(ius) 
Fortu[natus  erected  this  stone.]  Above  is  a  half-moon. 

These  tAvo  fragments  are  uoav  in  the  museum  in  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle. 

I  have  the  further  honour  to  report  the  discovery,  in  the  bed 
of  the  riA^er  Petterill  just  beloAV  GalloAvs  Hill,  Carlisle,  of  a 
Roman  milestone,  Avhich  recent  alterations  in  the  river  banks 
had  disclosed.  It  Avas  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gi’aham,  the 
master  of  the  Avorkhouse  at  Harraby,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Horace  Lonsdale,  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians,  was 
speedily  added  to  the  collection  of  inscribed  stones  of  the 

*  Ilundhooli  to  the  Yorh  Museum.  Eiglitli  edition.  Nos.  70  to  73d. 

t  .John  Hodgson,  A  History  of  Northumberland,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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Romano-Britisli  period  in  the  museum  in  Tullie  House,  Carlisle. 
The  stone  is  cylindrical,  with  a  face  roughed  out  along  one 
side,  at  either  end  of  which  is  an  inscription,  viz.  : 

IMP.C.M 
AVR.MAVS 
CARAVSPPF 
INVICTO  AVG 

and 

FL  VJL 

CONS 

tant/ 

NO  NOB 
CAES. 

The  first  thus  commemorates  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius 
Carausius,  emperor  a.d.  287  to  293,  and  the  second  Flavius 
Galerius  Valerius  Constantinus  (Constantine  the  Great),  em¬ 
peror  A.D.  306  (?)  to  337.  The  surface  on  Avhicli  the 
second  inscription,  that  to  Constantine  the  Great,  occurs,  is 
covered  with  some  composition  or  cement,  through  which  the 
letters  have  been  cut  into  the  stone.  The  first  inscription  has 
had  several  more  lines,  but  only  two  letters  have  at  present 

been  made  out,  viz.,  in  consecutive  lines,  some  way  below 

the  INVICTO  AVG.  This  stone  would  mark  the  first  mile  out  of 
Carlisle  on  the  road  to  London  and  York,  the  second  and  fifth 
Itinera  of  Antoninus.  It  probably  originally  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  Gallows  Hill,  down  which  it  has  rolled  into  the  river 
Petterilh*  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are  as  follows : 
length  6  feet,  greatest  breadth  of  the  inscribed  face  17  inches 
and  least  12  inches. 

Mr.  Haverfield  has  submitted  the  following  note  on  the 
inscription  : 

‘  The  inscription  of  Carausius  reads  Imp.  C{aes.^  M.  Aur{elio) 
MAVS  Carausio  p{io  f{elici)  inviclo  Aug.  The  only  puzzle 
is  the  MAVS,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  on  the  squeezes  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  probably  a  blundering  dittography 
either  of  the  M  AVR  preceding  or  the  ARAVS  which  follows, 
and  may  therefore  be  disregarded.  It  might,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sent  some  unknown  name  of  Carausius,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  mere  error.  The  inscription 

*  For  tile  Gallows  Hill  and  its  vicinity  see  “  The  Roman  Cemeteries  of 
Luguvallium,”  Transactions  of  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society,  xii.  365. 
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appears  to  me,  judginj^  by  the  squeezes,  toenclatAVG,  but 
Mr.  Ferguson  thinks  that  four  or  five  lines  have  been 
obliterated.  Its  chief  value  concerns  a  small  and  somewhat 
technical  point.  Carausius  is  generally  credited  with  the 
names  M.  Aurelius  Valerius.  The  prcenomen,  Marcus,  is 
testified  to  by  several  coins,  but  Aurelius  Valerius  are 
supported  only  by  a  coin  of  Stukely’s  {MedalliG  History  of 
Carausius,  i.  112),  which  is  accepted  by  Eckhel  (viii.  47)  but 
omitted  by  Cohen  and  by  the  editors  of  the  coin-lists  in  the 
Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  It  is  said  to  read  IMP 
MAVIIV  OARAVSIVS  PAY.  The  coin  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  one  of  the  collections  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  it,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  provisionally,  that  Stnkely,  not  the  most 
accurate  of  men,  misread  the  legend  of  the  coin.  We  now 
know  from  the  Carlisle  milestone  that  Carausius  was  M.  Aurelius. 
The  inscription  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  certain 
lapidary  relic  of  Carausius,  and  jiossesses,  therefore,  at  present 
the  sentimental  interest  of  uniqueness.’ 

I  have  the  further  honour  to  report  the  bringing  to  light  of  two 
harpoon  heads  of  bone,*  which  were  discovered  about  the  year 
1875  by  Mr.  Charles  Bryan,  gardener  at  Newby  Grrange,  and 
by  him  put  aside  and  forgotten  until  the  excavations  on  the 
Roman  wall  of  last  summer,  in  which  he  assisted,  brought  them 
to  his  mind.  They  were  found  in  the  flat  ground  immediately 
below  the  bank  of  an  ancient  estuary,  near  to  Newby  Grange, 
in  a  field  f  remote  from  roads  or  houses  ;  the  soil  is  peat, 
embedded  in  which  are  numerous  trunks  of  large  trees,  princi¬ 
pally  oak.  The  harpoon  heads  were  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
peat  t ;  it  was  a  very  dry  summer,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  been  exposed  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  peat.  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  field  has  ever  been  ploughed ;  indeed,  the  flat 
ground  where  the  harpoon  heads  were  found  would  not  bear  the 
weight  of  horses  until  it  was  recently  drained. 

I  exhibit  the  two  harpoon  heads,  which  are  now  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson  part  of  the  museum  in  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  11  inches  long:  has  a  barb  on  either  side,  and  a 
square  projection  at  the  butt. 

No.  2.  11|  inches  ;  has  eight  small  barbs  or  serratures  down 
one  side.” 

*  These  are  two  harpoon -heads  of  whale’s  bone  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  those  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Cf.  Wood’s 
Natural  History  of  Man,  ii.  536.  [C.II.K.] 

f  No.  501  on  the  tithe  map. 

1  The  bones  of  a  large  animal  were  w'ith  them,  but  were  thrown  away  by  the 
finder. 
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K.  W.  Twigge,  Esq.j  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  ])apGr  on  the 
3athedral  church  of  8t.  Cecily  at  Albi^  which  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
icommunications. 


Thursday,  December  13th,  1894. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FKANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  M.  Dominique  Cor visieri: — Catalogue  de  la  riche  Collection  d’Armes  du 
moyen  age  et  de  la  renaissance  de  M.  le  Baron  M.  A.  Lazzaroni.  4to. 
Rome,  1894. 

From  A.  C.  King,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; — Catalogue  of  Works  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Art,  exhibited  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  18.50.  4to. 

From  the  Author: — Til  Hr.  Professor  og  Rector  Magnificus  ved  Kjo^enhavns 
Universitet  :  F.  L.  A.  Wimmer,  fra  R.  C.  Rasmussen.  8vo.  Copenhagen, 
1894. 

The  President  presented  a  portrait  print  of  Major-General 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  R.E.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ;  a  folio 
lithograph  proof  by  C.  W.  Walton  &  Co.  Also  a  further 
instalment  of  books  for  the  Library. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
on  'fhursday,  January  10th,  1895,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 

S.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
photograph  of  a  sculptured  stone  found  in  Llandrindod  church, 
Radnorshire. 

G.  E.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  latten  steelyard 
weight  found  at  Bishop’s  Stortfbrd,  Essex. 

It  much  resembles  in  character  that  found  at  Otiey  and 
exhibited  to  the  Society  on  November  29th,  1894,  but  has  four 
shields  round  it  instead  of  three.  These  bear  rude  imitations  of 
heraldic  bearings:  {1)  barry ;  (2)  pily  •,  (3)  a  bend  sinister-, 
and  (1)  per  pale  chevrony. 
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Cliaiicellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Guiiiberland,  exliibited  a  small  figure  of  good,  early  thirteenth 
century  work  in  Limoges  cliampleve  enamel,  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  fio:ure  is  no^v  in  the  Carlisle  museum. 

W.  B.  Barker,  Esq,  through  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq,,  E.S.A., 
exhibited  a  splendid  late-Celtic  collar  of  bronze,  found  at 
Wraxall,  Somerset,  on  which  the  President  read  some  descrip¬ 
tive  and  comparative  notes.  The  collar  will  be  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Appendix  to  Arcliaeologia. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  through  the  Secretary,  exhibited  a 
wooden  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  It  had  been  purchased 
at  a  curiosity  shop  in  Mere,  Wilts,  and  was  there  stated  to  have 
come  from  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  farmer  at  Great  Marnhull, 
Dorset. 

The  figure,  which  is  of  oak,  and  19 1  inches  in  height, 
rejiresents  the  Blessed  Virgin  sitting  on  a  seat  and  supporting 
on  her  knees  her  dead  Son.  With  her  left  hand  she  holds  his 
left  arm  and  with  her  right  supports  his  head.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  clothed  in  a  long  robe  and  mantle,  with  wimple  and 
veil.  Our  Lord  is  represented  as  naked,  save  for  a  cloth  ronnd 
the  loins,  and  his  eyes  are  closed. 

The  figure  now  has  a  ruddy  appearance  from  the  priming 
wdth  which  the  oak  was  covered  preparatory  to  painting,  but  was 
originally  coloured  and  gilded,  the  paint  having  been  laid  on 
with  a  liberal  hand.  The  seat  has  been  painted  red.  The 
Blessed  Virgin’s  dress  seems  to  have  been  yellow,  the  mantle 
(which  is  disposed  over  the  knees)  bine  with  a  gold  border,  and 
the  veil  blue  or  black  with  a  gold  border.  The  wimple  has  been 
])ainted  white,  as  have  the  face  and  hands.  The  shoes  were 
black.  Our  Lord's  body  has  been  jiainted  white,  and  the  hair 
and  beard  gilded.  The  loin-cloth  bears  traces  of  green  or 
yellow. 

Except  for  the  feet  and  right  hand  of  Our  Lord,  which  have 
been  clumsily  restored  in  a  putty-like  composition,  and  his  left 
fore-arm,  which  is  broken  away,  the  group  is  quite  perfect. 

It  appears  to  be  of  early  sixteenth  centuiy  date.  At  the  back 
is  a  ring  for  suspension,  but  the  group  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
into  a  seini-hexagonal  niche  by  two  wooden  pegs  or  pins  at  each 
side. 

W.  Page,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permis.sion  of  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr. 
James  Dickson,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  pottery  of  miscellaneons 
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Iiaracter,  chiefly  medieval,  found  at  St.  Albans,  Herts,  together 
dth  the  following  antiquities  : 

1.  Alattenflgure  2^  inches  high,  in  gown,  cloak,  and  veil 
■robably  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  On  t^e^ck 
,f  the  head  is  the  rivet  of  a  lost  nimbus,  and  underneath  the 
io-ure  is  hollowed  out  as  if  to  fit  on  to  a  branch  or  bracket,  ana 
,0*  form  part  of  a  “  Rood  Mary  and  John.”  The  figure  was 
build  during  repairs  to  the  porch  of  Hitchin  church,  Heits,  an 

!s  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.  , ,  .  t 

2.  An  hexagonal  plate  of  copper,  about  4^  inches  acros 
the  widest  part,  raised  in  the  centre,  and  decorated  all  over  its 


enamelled  coppek  plate  found  at  st.  ALBANS.  (4  linear.) 


upper  surface  with  Limoges  champleve  enamel,  pnncipally  with 
quatrefoils  containing  shields.  (See  Illustration.)  The  chaiges  o 
these  seem  to  be  alternately  az/,re,  a  lion  rampant  or,  and  bendi/ 
of  six,  or  and  azure,  a  bordure  argent.  In  the  centre  is  pieicec 
a  hole,  and  two  smaller  holes  are  drilled  through  two  opjwsite 
corners  of  the  plate,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  Hate, 
late  thirteenth  century. 

3.  The  spout  of  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth-century  ewer  ot  latten. 

4.  The  flat  handle  of  a  fifteenth-century  knife,  of  latten,  with 

a  man’s  face  at  the  end. 

5.  A  bronze  seventeenth-century  padlock. 

6.  A  small  bronze  figure  of  V enus,  of  Roman  date  ;  and 

7.  A  bronze  lid  or  top  of  a  small  vessel,  probably  Roman. 

T  2 
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All  these  objects,  except  the  Hitchin  figure,  were  found  at 
St.  Alban’s. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.TES.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  Saxon 
gold  buckle  found  at  Tostock,  Suffolk.* 

Sir  John  Evans  also  read  the  following  paper  on  the  reckoii- 
ino;  of  the  Church  of  Eiiffland  : 

O  o’ 

“  My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  inscription  on  a 
welbknown  monumental  brass  at  Chartham,  Kent,  Avhich  runs  , 
as  follows  : 

ijtc  ifqutrfcit  inagift’  Mohf  Sticffcftic  tipiolia^  rector  i^ut^ 
tL'Crlcfic  :Hrtium  ]  iTOagift’  rt  in  faerts  Icttcrig  rrulnttffnu’  pi 
otiiit  .rhiiio  Oir  martii  .Ho  lint  |  niohfhiit  frOm  cputacionc 
crrltf  angliranc.  nif^  aic  p[ro]ptfiftur  altiffimus  amr. 

and  the  rpiestion  has  naturally  arisen  as  to  the  reason  why  the  | 
computation  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  called  in  for  , 
the  ])urpo,se  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  decease  of  Master  Robert 
Sheft'elde.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  other  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  which  a  similar  formula  occurs,  and  Mr.  Mill  Stephen-  : 
son  has  referred  me  to  a  brass  which,  within  the  present  ; 
century,  was  in  existence  in  the  church  of  King’s  Langley  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  in  Herts,  but  which  is  now 
no  longer  forthcominii.  It  has,  I  presume,  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  bend  of  ‘  restoration,’  and  I  understand  that  the  inscription 
at  Chartham  has  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

This  Langley  inscription  is  of  considerably  later  date  than 
that  at  Chartham,  and  in  some  ten  lines  of  verse  records  the 
memory  of  one  Margaret  Clieyney.  To  these  is  appended, 

‘  30  January,  1578.  Secuudiim  computationem  Ecclesiaj  Au- 
glicanm.’  It  is  given  at  length  by  Chauncy,  Clutterbuck,f  and 
Cussans. 

The  formula  as  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Church  of  England 
no  doubt  occurs  on  other  monumental  inscriptions,  though  I 
am  unable  to  cite  any,  and  it  is  also  of  not  infrequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  documents.  In  Madox  J  we  find  ‘  This  present  writyng 
quadripartite  eudented,  made  the  xxxth  day  of  the  moneth  of 
March  'In  the  yer  of  our  Lord  God  after  thaccompt  aud 
rekenyng  of  the  Church  of  Englond  Mcccclxxv.’  In  a  Cranmer 

*  Eno-raved  iu  Akerman’s  Pagan  Saxondom.  PI.  i.  9. 
f  Cluttei’Lnck’s  Herts,  i.  138. 
t  P.  43(5,  dcclxxx. 
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ible,  cited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Clare,  in  liis  Records  of  Wen- 
isto)i,  Suffolk is  a  note  relating  to  confessions  heard  on  the 
1st  of  March  and  the  4th  of  April,  in  the  ‘  year  of  salvation, 
ccording  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Anglican  Church,  15.56.^ 

In  the  calendar  attached  to  the  Prayer  Book,  certainly  so  late 
s  1726  f  we  find  the  following  note,  ^  That  the  supputation  of 
he  year  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Church  of  England  beginneth  the 
^'i\'e  and  twentieth  day  of  March.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  practice  of  dating  documents  in 
England  by  the  year  of  Our  Lord  instead  of  or  in  addition  to 
he  year  of  the  reigning  king  Avas  anything  but  common  between 
he  Norman  Conquest  and  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  of  adding  the  words  ‘  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Church  of  England  ’  Avas  more  uncommon  still,  and  seems  to  have 
principally  prevailed  in  the  case  of  dates  falling  between  December 
and  March.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  Avas  only  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  and  in  the  year  1752  that  the  commencement  of 
the  year  Avas  legally  ordained  to  be  on  January  1st.  In  early 
times  the  year  had  been  reckoned  to  begin  on  Christmas  Day, 
but  from  the  twelfth  century  ouAvards  the  English  Church  began 
the  year  on  the  25th  of  March. 

In  France  the  year,  according  to  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 
issued  in  1563,  began  on  January  1st,  although  pre\'iously  it 
had  usually  been  reckoned  either  from  March  25th  or  from  Easter 
Even,  the  precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  neAv  year  being  in 
the  latter  case  the  henedictio  cerei.  In  Poitou, |  Guienne,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Anjou  from  the  time  that  they  fell  under  the 
English  rule,  the  legal  year  began  at  Christmas,  so  that  AAdiile  in 
England  the  three  months  from  December  25th  to  March  25th 
Avould  be  counted  to  one  year  they  wouhl  in  our  French 
jirovinces  be  counted  to  the  next.  The  system  of  giving  a  kind 
of  double  date  like  30th  January,  1648-9,  for  the  death  of  king 
Charles  I.,  had  not  come  into  Amgue  in  the  days  of  the  brasses 
Ave  are  considering,  and  it  would  seem  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  authors  of  the  inscriptions  may  have  had  some  relations 
with  those  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  Avhich 
made  them  desirous  of  avoiding  all  ambiguity  as  to  the  exact 
date  recorded  by  adding  the  formula  ‘  secundum  computationem 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanse.’  ” 


G.  F.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  an  Archmological 
Survey  of  the  county  of  Essex,  Avhich  Avill  be  printed  in  con- 

*  P.  6. 

t  Oxford,  1726. 

t  See  L' Art  cle  verifier  les  Dates,  i.  p.  xii.  ;  Nicholas,  Chronology  of 
History,  p.  44. 
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tinuation  of  tlie  series  (comprising  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmorland,  Hereford,  and  Lancashire)  already 
communicated  to  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  January  10th,  1895, 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Jeffcock,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — A  record  of  the  celebration  of 
the  900th  anniversary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton.  8vo. 
Wolverhampton,  1891. 

From  the  Author  : — Certain  Grants  of  Land  made  in  the  year  1684,  now  within 
the  limits  of  Nashua,  N.II.  By  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green.  8vo.  Boston, 
1894. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Battle  of  Langport.  By  Hugh  Norris. 

From  the  compiler,  Henry  Owen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Index  to  the  Historical  Tour 
through  Pembrokeshire.  By  Richard  Fenton,  F.A.S.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  Church  of  All  Saints,  East  Budleigh.  Parts  III.  and 
IV.  (conclusion).  By  T.  N.  Brushfield.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1894. 

From  H.  M.  Government  of  Madras  :  — 

Archmological  Survey  of  India.  New  Imperial  Series. 

Vol.  XV.  South  Indian  Buddhist  Anticj^uities.  By  Alex.  Rea.  Folio. 
Madras,  1894. 

Vol.  xvii.  List  of  architectural  and  archteological  Remains  in  Coorg. 
By  Alex.  Rea.  Folio.  Madras,  1894. 

From  Percy  Manning,  Esq.  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 
A  catalogue  of  obiects  illustrating  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Oxford. 
8vo.  Oxford,  1894. 

From  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  : — A  short  description  of  the  ancient 
Silver  Plate  belonging  to  the  Company.  By  H.  D.  Ellis.  4to.  London, 
1892. 

From  M.  Artin  Pasha,  on  behalf  of  the  Comite  de  conservation  des  monuments 
de  r Art 'Arabe,  through  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :—Exercice.  Proces- 
Verbaux  des  Seances.  Rapports  de  la  Commission.  1882 — 83  (2nd  edition) 
to  1893.  8vo.  and  4to.  Cairo,  1885 — 94. 

From  the  Author  : — Medals  and  medallions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  relating 
to  England,  by  foreign  artists.  By  F.  P.  Weber,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
London,  1894. 
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I'om  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Four  cliurches  in  the  Deanery  of 
Buckrose  restored  or  built  by  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  for  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  Bart.  By  James  Bay ly.  Folio.  London,  1891. 

'rom  Edwin  Fresbfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer  : — The  Church  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  Constantinople  :  a  study  of  Byzantine  building.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby 
and  Harold  Swain.son.  8vo.  London,  1891. 

I  The  President  also  presented  a  yet  further  instalment  of 
books  for  the  Society’s  Library. 

I 

'  A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Atlienmirn,  the  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  and  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  the  liberal  gift  of  their  publications  during 
the  past  year. 

John  Linton  Myres,  Esq.  was  admitted  Fellow. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President,  exhibited 
and  presented  the  following  works  : 

1.  Recueil  de  Peintures  antiques,  imitees  jidelement  q-tour  les 
couleurs  et  pour  le  trait,  d'apres  les  desseins  colories  faits  par 
Fietre-Sante  Bartoli.  Folio.  Paris,  1757. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  “  La  mosaique  de  Palestrine  ” 
par  M.  I’abbe  Barthelemy,  1760. 

2.  Recueil  de  Peintures  antiques  trouvees  d  Rome ;  d^aqo^'es  les 
desseins  colories  par  Pietro  Sante  Bartoli.  Tome  Second.  Folio. 
Paris,  1783. 

At  the  end  is  “  Historic  critique  de  la  pyramide  de  Caius 
Cestius  par  M.  I’Abbe  Rive.”  Paris,  1787. 

These  two  volumes,  which  are  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Felix  Slade,  are  elaborately  coloured  by  hand,  and  are  from  the 
famous  Lamognion  Library. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two 
Sussex  iron  firebaeks  from  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 

The  one  is  22  inches  wide  and  20^  inches  high,  with  a 
rounded  top,  and  bears  a  figure  of  a  man  grasping  the  branches 
of  a  plant  which  issues  from  a  large  vase  in  front  of  him. 

The  other  is  broken  at  one  end,  but  was  originally  about  4 
feet  long  and  25  inches  wide.  In  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms, 
crowned,  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  supported  by  two  little 
figures  on  each  side,  and  on  either  side  a  cross  between  three 
similar  figures,  the  place  of  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  a  full- 
sized  human  hand  impressed  in  the  lower  corner. 
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Edwin  H.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an 
interesting  series  of  photographs  of  Swiss  communion  plate. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  a 
fine  series  of  photographs  of  capitals  and  other  details  in  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople ;  also  a  number  of  photographs  of 
Furness  Abbey  and  Cartmel  Priory,  Lancashire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.  when 
the  following  gentlemen  -were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : 

Colonel  Edward  Matthey. 

Major  Frederick  William  Town  Attree,  E.  E. 

John  Bilson,  Esq. 

Hardinge  Francis  Giflfard,  Esq. 

Eev.  Frederick  Henry  Arnold,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

Alfred  Armitage  Betlmne-Baker,  Esq. 

Eev.  Edward  Greatoi'ex,  IM.A. 

Rev.  John  Kestell  Floyer,  B.A. 

Surgeon-Capt.  William  Wilfrid  Webb,  M.D. 

Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  J.P. 

John  Edward  Smith,  Esq. 


Thursday,  January  17th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  AVOLLASTON  FEANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.E.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq  ,  tbrongli  the  Editor,  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  : — Les  Reportes  del  Cases  in  Camera  Stellata,  1.593  to  1609.  From 
the  original  MS.  of  .John  Hawarde.  Privately  printed.  Sq.  8vo. 
Loudon,  1894. 

From  the  Author,  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  Hawardes  of  Tandridge,  CO.  Surrey.  Svo.  London,  1894. 

2.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  Svo.  London,  1894. 

From  T.  IM.  Fallow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Visite  de  la  cathedrale  de  Qnimper 
par  I’Ahbe  Alexandre  Thomas.  Svo.  Qnimper,  1892.  * 
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P'rom  the  Midland  Educational  Compan}^,  and  the  Author  : — Historic  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Part  12  (completion).  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  T.  C.  Hine,  Esq.,  IhS.A. : — Notts  and  Derbj-shire  Notes  and  Queries. 
December,  1894.  (Contains  “  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Nottingham,”  by  the 
donor.)  8vo. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

James  Curie,  junior.  Esq. 

Col.  Edward  Matthey. 

Alfred  Armitage  Bethune-Baker,  Esq. 

James  Curle,  jun.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  fourteen  table¬ 
men  of  ivory  of  unusual  form  {see  illustration),  and  three  dice, 


FOUR  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TABLEMEN  FROM  BOGE,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  GOTLAND. 

(Full  size.) 


from  Boge,  in  the  island  of  Gotland;  also  a  gilt  bronze  ‘‘box’’ 
fibula  from  the  same  place. 

The  tablemen  vary  in  size  and  pattern,  and  are  drilled  at  the 
bottom  with  holes  to  enable  them  to  be  fixed  upon  pegs. 

The  dice,  which  are  also  of  ivory,  are  not  quite  cubical,  but 
oblong  in  form.  The  largest  is  inch  long,  and  about  1  inch 
square  on  top.  The  other  two  are  from  |  to  f  inch  long,  and 
f  inch  square  on  top.  The  three  are  marked  with  numbers  by 
concentric  circles  as  follows  : 


(1) 

Top  4 

Sides  3,  5,  4,  6 

Bottom  5 


(2)  (3) 

4  4 

3,  5,  6,  4  3,  4,  6,  5 

4  4 


The  box  fibula  may  be  compared  with  one  figured  by  Dr. 
Hans  Hildebrand  in  his  Industrial  Arts  of  Scandinavia.* 

Mr.  Curie  also  exhibited  a  bronze  Byzantine  spoon  of  the 


*  South  Kensington  Museum  Art  Handhoolis.  The  Industrial  Arts  of 
Scandinavia  in  the  Pagan  Time.  By  Haiis  Hildebrand.  (London,  1883.) 
P.  71,  figs.  66,  67. 
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fifth  or  sixth  century,  recently  purcliased  in  Edinburgh,  with 
an  inscription  in  the  bowl.  (See  illustration.) 


BRONZE  BYZANTINE  SPOON  OF  THE  5TH  OR  6TH  CENTURY. 

(Full  size.) 

J.  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  reported  the  discovery,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Langdon,  of  a  stone  with  Ogam  inscriptions  at 
Lewannick,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall.  (See  post,  page  279). 

The  stone  Avas  found  in  July,  1894,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nicholls, 
in  Lvo  pieces,  built  into  the  north  porch  of  Lewannick  church. 
Within  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  taken  out  and  placed  in 
ihe  church,  and  the  inscriptions  read  by  Mr.  Langdon.  The 
stone  when  entire  Avas  4  feet  long  and  1  foot  inch  Avide.  On 
the  front  is  inscribed  lAcrr  vlcagni,  and  on  each  of  the  long 
edges,  in  Ogam  characters,  is  the  name  vlcagni,  but  on  the 
upper  edge  the  AA'ord  reads  backAvards. 
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H.  Michele  Whitley,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following 
note  on  a  discovery  at  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Eastbourne  : 

“  The  spurs  which  bend  down  from  the  Southdowns  to  the 
Pevensey  levels,  on  which  the  town  of  Eastbourne  stands,  bear 
numerous  traces  of  early  habitation,  and  as  new  roads  are  being 
made,  and  houses  built,  the  necessary  excavations  have  in  many 
cases  resulted  in  interesting  finds. 

In  the  Mill  Field  an  extensive  Saxon  cemetery  was  discovered 
some  few  years  ago,  but  unfortunately,  no  systematic  plan  being 
carried  out  under  a  competent  person,  the  articles  found  have 
been  dispersed,  and  no  perfect  record  of  what  was  unearthed 
remains. 

At  Green-street  I  uncovered  an  interesting  pit  dwelling, 
rudely  walled  with  large  stones  set  on  edge,  with  a  hearthstone 


BONE  TEETOTUM  FOUND  AT 
EASTBOURNE.  (Full  size.) 


LATTEN  BOOK-CLASP  POUND  AT 
EASTBOURNE.  (Full  size.) 


bearing  evident  traces  of  intense  heat  in  the  centre ;  fragments 
of  Eoman  pottery  with  Samian  ware,  etc.  were  numerous. 

Another  rubbish  pit  yielded  the  pin  of  a  brooch,  quantities  of 
rude  pottery,  and  some  clay  cylinders,  probably  saggers. 

In  excavating  for  new  drains  at  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Meads, 
through  what  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  old  field  called 
the  Chapel  Piece,  Mr.  C.  Breach,  the  builder,  came  upon  a 
pit  from  which  he  extracted  the  remains  now  on  the  table, 
and  which  he  has  courteously  allowed  to  be  exhibited.  The 
pit  was  about  6  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long ; 
it  was  filled  with  mould  mixed  with  chalk  and  rough  pieces 
of  flint. 

Near  the  surface  some  fragments  of  medieval  pottery  were 
found,  and  lower  down  some  ruder  fragments  and  pieces  of 
Upchurch  ware  and  one  of  glass.  There  were  also  found 
two  spindle  whorls  of  chalk,  a  thin  piece  of  bronze  with 
rim,  through  which  iron  rivets  passed,  one  of  which  still 
remains,  and  an  iron  nail,  apparently  a  Roman  coffin  nail. 
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exactly  resembling  those  found  by  myself  in  a  Romano- 
Rritisii  grave  at  Birling,  near  Eastbourne. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  is  a  bone  teetotum  (see 
illustration)  found  at  the  bottom,  in  conjunction  with  a  book- 
clasp,  close  under  the  pottery.  This  teetotum  is  of  bone, 
hexagonal  in  form,  and  marked  with  numbers  by  concentric 
circles  in  this  sequence,  1,  3,  5,  6,  4,  2.  The  hollow  bone 
has  been  neatly  plugged.  It  was  perfect  when  dug  out,  but 
unfortunately  the  sjiill  has  been  broken  off  since  by  careless 
handling. 

The  book-clasp  is  ornamented  with  a  dragon,  its  tail  being 
formed  into  a  pattern  of  interlaced  work.  This  appears  to  be 
of  the  fifteenth  century.” 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Cumberland,  exhibited  a  bronze  figure  of  Chronos,  on  which 
he  communicated  the  following  note  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  bronze  figure,  which  was 
found  recently  in  a  box  in  the  old  Museum  at  Carlisle.  It  is  a 
half-length  figure  of  an  old  bald-headed  and  bearded  man  with 
wings,  mounted  on  a  worm-eaten  wooden  pedestal,  to  which  a 
very  ancient  looking  paper  is  gummed,  having  written  on  it  in 
Greek  characters  “Kpoao?,”  and  in  ordinary  characters  (English 
script)  “  SatuiTio.”  On  the  breast  of  the  figure  is  an  inscription 
of  six  characters,  which  I  am  credibly  informed  are  Etruscan, 
and  reading  “  Krunus,”  three  letters  being  in  one  upright 
column  and  three  in  another,  but  the  letters  are  all  turned  the 
wrong  way. 

I  sent  the  figure  to  our  Fellow,  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Smith,  from 
whom  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  I  have  his  per¬ 
mission  to  lay  before  the  Society  : 

‘  British  Museum, 

London,  W.C., 

Dec.  7,  1894. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferguson, 

Everyone  here  is  agreed  that  your  bronze  is  interesting  and 
genuine. 

It  is  evidently  a  part  of  one  of  the  feet  of  an  Etruscan  bronze 
cista. 

The  figure  is  a  satyr,  and  the  wings  are  explained  by  the 
necessity  of  having  a  broad  surface  to  make  a  secure  attach¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  the  cista-feet  are  usually  provided  with 
volutes,  palmettes,  or  rather  arbitrary  wings.  We  have  nothing 
here  that  is  precisely  parallel.  I  send  a  tracing  of  a  cista-foot 
in  the  Vatican  {Mus.  Etrusco  Vaticcmo,  i.  Ixi.  6)  which  has 
the  same  idea,  differently  worked  out. 
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The  question  of  the  inscription  is  different.  So  far  as  surface 
goes  the  lettering  looks  old,  but  I  think  it  fails  by  all  other 
tests. 

It  is  evidently  meant  to  read  ervnvs,  for  Kronos,  but 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Etruscans  used  the  word.  The  letter¬ 
ing  is  wrong.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  object  that  would  have 
been  inscribed,  or  the  sort  of  inscription  that  would  have  been 
put  on.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  understand  liow  some 
antiquary  who  met  with  a  winged  bearded  figure  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  explain  may  have  labelled  it  “  Kronos.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Smith.’ 

1  can  find  no  record  of  how  the  figure  got  into  the  Carlisle 
museum.  It  must  have  been  there  for  some  period  between 
twenty  and  seventy  years,  and  was,  probably,  the  gift  of  some 
traveller,  who,  possibly,  had  purchased  it  from  a  dealer  in 
Italy,  That  dealer  would  seem  to  have  got  hold  of  a  genuine 
bronze  figure  of  a  winged  satyr,  and  to  have  proceeded  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  figure  of  Kronos  by  sawing  off  the  lower  part, 
and  by  cutting  the  name  in  Etruscan  letters  on  the  figure’s 
breast.  In  this  he  bungled,  his  knowledge  not  being  equal  to 
his  ingenuity.” 

Chancellor  Ferguson  also  communicated  the  following  note 
on  an  incised  slab  found  at  Croglin,  Cumberland  : 

“  I  have  the  honoui’  to  exhibit  a  rubbing  from  a  small  sepul¬ 
chral  slab,  found  recently  in  digging  a  grave  in  the  clmrch- 
yard  of  Croglin,  in  Cumberland.  The  slab  is  about  20  inches 
long  by  9  inches  at  the  broadest  end,  and  7  inches  at  the 
narrowest.  The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  what  is 
apparently  intended  for  some  sort  of  floriated  cross  upon 
degrees,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  shears. 
On  the  stem  is  an  inscription  which  appears  to  read  :  ‘  Hic 
JACET . ’  and  to  the  left  ‘  hisabela.’  ” 

Some  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  reading  of  the  inscrip  - 
tion,  discussion  upon  it  was  deferred  until  a  promised  exhibition 
of  the  stone  itself. 

Professor  T.  M^Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  more  important  breeds  of  cattle  which  have 
been  recognised  in  successive  periods  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
their  relation  to  archaeology  and  history. 

Professor  Hughes’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia, 
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Tiianks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  January  24t]i,  1895. 

SIR  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  tlie  Author : — Chester  in  the  Mantagenet  and  Tudor  Heigns.  By  Rupert 
II.  Morris,  D.D.  8vo.  Chester,  1891. 

From  the  Author  ; — Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society.  An  Inventory  of  the 
Church  Plate  in  the  Deanery  of  Woodstock.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Banbury,  1894. 

From  the  IMassachusetts  Historical  Society  : — Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Robert 
C.  Winthrop.  8yo.  Boston,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Michael  AVigglesworth,  the  earliest  poet  among  Harvard 
graduates  (1651).  By  Dr.  S.  A.  Green.  8vo.  Boston,  1895. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Fh-anks,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A.: — A  proof  lithograph 
portrait  of  Sir  Austen  Heury  Layard,  G.C.B.  Folio. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  approved  Auditors  of  the 
Society's  Accounts  for  the  year  1894  : 

Rev.  Canon  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D. 

John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq. 

William  Minet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  exhibited 
the  matrix  of  the  seal  of  Berden  Pidory,  Essex,  upon  which 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
the  following  note  : 

“  The  seal  exhibited  by  Sir  John  Evans  is  a  round  one  of 
latten,  l|-inch  in  diameter,  with  a  loop  at  the  back.  It  is 
somewhat  rudely  engraved  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle  regardant 
with  wings  extended,  standing  upon  a  scroll.  The  legend  is  : 

+  s’aoMvN  aT^NONiaoE’  Da  BaEaDaNa 

The  N’s  are  all  reversed. 

Sir  John  Evans  suggests  that  this  is  the  seal  of  Berden 
Priory,  Essex.  In  this  he  is  borne  out  (1)  by  the  priory 
having  been  one  of  canons,  and  (2)  by  the  device  of  the  seal, 
which  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in 
whose  honour  the  house  was  dedicated. 
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Morant,  Tanner,  and  the  editors  of  the  later  edition  of  the 
Monasticon,  agree  in  describing  the  house  as  a  small  hospital 
or  priory  of  Augustinian  Canons,  founded,  in  honour  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  most  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  status  of  the  house  is  given  in  a 
charter  among  the  Dodsworth  MSS.,  quoted  by  Tanner  in  a 
footnote,  of  Stephen,  the  prior  of  the  hospital  {domus  hospitalis) 
of  Berden  and  of  the  canons  and  brethren.  The  house  was 
therefore  a  hospital  with  an  attached  college  of  canons  as  chap¬ 
lains.  Whatever  its  original  endowments  were  they  were  small 
enough  at  the  Suppression,  when  they  were  valued  at  under  £30. 
The  house  was  certainly  in  existence  as  early  at  1222,  for  there 
is  entered  on  the  Close  Roll  of  6  Henry  III.  a  grant  to  the  Prior 
of  Berden  of  a  two  days’  fair  every  year  during  the  king’s 
lifetime. 

This  date  would  agree  with  that  of  the  seal,  which  cannot 
well  be  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  therefoi’e  no  doubt  the  original  seal  of  tlie  canons. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection*  are  sulphur  casts  of  two 
other  Berden  seals.  The  one  is  a  pointed  oval,  2J  inches  long, 
with  a  canopied  figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  pointing  with 
his  right  hand  to  the  evil  spirit  rising  from  the  chalice  which 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  inscription  : 

aifiiUttm :  comune  i  tromuis ;  [fattctt ;]  fohattmiai 
ebattgeUTte  tre  bttlrcn 

As  it  is  of  early  fifteenth-century  work  this  common  seal  must 
have  taken  the  place  of  that  now  before  us,  which  had  been  lost 
or  laid  aside. 

The  other  seal,  a  pointed  oval  one,  2^  inches  long,  is  that  of 
John,  who  was  prior  in  1429,  and  bears  for  device  a  figure  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  holding  a  palm-branch,  standing  beneath  a 
canopy,  with  the  legend  : 

5tt  jjrmrtiJto  erat  bfrbum  S’tofvtiS  Ire  bertrcnn.” 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  bronze  late-Celtic  dagger 
sheath  dredged  up  from  a  backwater  of  the  river  Thames  close 
to  North  Hinksey,  near  Oxford.  This  will  be  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Appendix  to  Archaeologia. 

Arthur  G.  Langdon,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a  second 
Ogam  inscribed  stone  found  at  Lewannick,  Cornwall,  on  which 
he  has  submitted  the  following  notes: 

*  Ixii.  95  and  Ixii.  96. 
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Oil  June  7th,  1892,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  the  first 
Ogam  inscribed  stone  in  Cornwall.  It  stands  in  the  churchyard 
at  Lewannick,  situated  five  miles  south-west  of  Launceston. 

Mr.  F.  H.  NichoHs,  a  working  stonemason  who  resides  at 
Lewannick,  and  was  at  that  time  engaged  on  some  work  for 
me,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  ever  since  has 
been  on  the  look-out  for  anything  of  this  kind.  On  July  17th 
last  he  wrote  to  inform  me  that  he  had  found  what  he  believed 
to  be  another  stone  of  the  same  description,  built  into  the  north 
porch  of  the  church.  Two  days  later  he  again  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  noticed  a  second  stone  evidently  belonging  to  the 
first,  in  the  same  porch. 

The  first  piece  (containing  the  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
scription)  was  built  into  the  north  wall,  and  formed  a  quoin 
at  the  north-west  angle  ;  the  other  was  in  the  east  wall,  the 
lower  sides  fJ  each  beino’  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Having 
sent  Mr.  Nicholls  the  necessary  materials  he  forwarded  me  rub¬ 
bings  of  the  two  portions,  on  which  were  undoubted  Ogam 
characters,  as  well  as  au  inscription  on  the  broad  face;  but 
being  built  into  the  walls  the  Ogams  on  the  sides  were  of 
course  concealed,  and  the  vowels  were  covered  with  a  substantial 
pointing  of  cement. 

After  some  considerable  delay  the  vicar’s  permission  to 
remove  the  stones  was  obtained,  and  on  January  9th  last  I 
met  Mr.  Nicholls  at  I^ewannick,  and  was  present  when  he  very 
carefully  took  them  out  of  the  walls.  On  placing  the  two  pieces 
together  it  was  found  that  they  fitted  exactly  at  the  fractiu'e. 

The  length  of  the  two  pieces  together  is  4  feet  10  inches, 
the  width  134  inches,  and  the  original  thickness  10  inches. 
They  have  now  been  cemented  together  and  placed  inside  the 
church  in  a  good  light  against  one  of  the  columns. 

When  the  jwinting  and  mortar  bedding  had  been  carefully 
removed,  the  Ogams  proved  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  At  first 
those  on  one  edge  were  rather  puzzling  to  read,  but  at  the  third 
attempt  I  found  that  they  read  backwards. 

The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  stone  is  in  debased  Latin 
capitals,  thus : 

C  lACIT  VLCAGNI 

The  first  letter,  c,  is  probably  part  of  the  word  Hic,  or  ic, 
as  it  is  often  written  on  these  debased  monuments,  and  the  G 
in  the  name  is  sickle  shaped,  like  that  occuring  in  the  name 
IGNIOC  on  the  inscribed  stone  at  St.  ClemenFs,  near  Truro. 
It  is  probable  that  the  very  uneven  line  taken  by  the  legend 
is  due  to  the  workman  having  commenced  too  low  down  on 
the  stone,  for  having  cut  a  certain  number  of  letters,  it  was 
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:hen  found  necessary  to  make  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  longer  Ogams. 

On  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  name  vlcagni  occurs 
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PILLAB-STONE  WITH  LATIN  AND  OGAM  INSCRIPTIONS  FOUND  AT  LEWANNICK 
CORNWALL.  (jU  linear.) 

Note. — The  Ogam  characters  on  the  sides  are  shown  dotted. 
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on  both  angles,  a  repetition  which  I  believe  is  unique  as  far  afs 
Ogam  inscriptions  are  concerned.  In  both  cases  they  read 
from  the  top  downwards,  the  corresponding  letters  being  almoft 
opposite  to  each  other.  That  on  the  right  hand  angle  of  the 
stone  reads  in  the  usual  way  from  left  to  right,  but  on  the  left 
hand  angle  it  reads  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  name  vlcagni  occurs  also 
on  monnments  of  this  period  at  Nanscow,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Breock,  Cornwall  ;  at  Llanfihangel-ar- Arth,  in  Carmarthen¬ 
shire  ;  and  from  Ballyhank,  county  Cork,  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Bnyal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

With  regard  to  the  stone  itself  it  is  what  is  locally  called  grey 
‘  elvan,’  equivalent  to  what  geologists  call  trap  dykes.  Mr.  Nicholls 
gave  me  some  interesting  particulars  with  respect  to  its  nature. 
It  appears  that  this  kind  of  stone  is  found  on  the  surface  in  small 
blocks  only ;  that  composing  the  one  in  question  is  considered 
to  be  a  large  specimen.  The  natural  face  is  quite  smooth,  so 
that  no  tooling  is  required ;  and  it  is  on  this  well  weathered 
face  that  the  letters  are  cut.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
characters  being  in  such  a  wonderfully  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation,  very  different  indeed  from  those  on  the  other  Ogam- 
inscribed  stone  in  the  churchyard,  which  is  of  granite. 

Mr.  Nicholls  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  his  discovery, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  entirely  out  of  place 
to  mention  that  he  not  only  gave  his  own  time  and  that  of  one 
of  his  men,  but  also  supplied  and  fixed  the  two  new  stones  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  places  of  those  removed  at  his  own  expense.” 

The  Bev.  R.  S.  Gr.  Green,  M.A.,  exhibited  the  incised  slab 
found  at  Croglln,  Cumberland,  described  in  Chancellor  Fergu¬ 
son’s  report  communicated  to  the  Society  on  January  17th. 

The  inscription  is  much  worn,  but  plainly  reads : 

-|-1]I0C  lARGCT  T  TVMBA  hlSABSLA. 

The  slab  is  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  through  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
communicated  the  following  note  on  the  revised  scheme  for 
dammino;  the  Nile  below  the  island  of  Philae  : 

“  The  island  of  Philae,  with  its  temples,  colonnades,  etc.  is 
surrounded  by  quay  walls.  Some  of  these  walls  rise  directly 
out  of  the  water  even  at  low  Nile  ;  others  have  an  accumulation 
of  ground  at  their  feet,  and  in  parts  the  island-  is  walled  by 
granite  boulders.  The  long  quay  wall  tovvards  the  south-west 
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has  passages  within  it  below  the  general  floor  level  of  the  island, 
and  on  the  top  stands  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  colonnades. 
On  the  east  side  is  a  quay  wall,  also  pierced  by  a  ])assage  at  a 
low  level.  These  passages  are  more  or  less  submerged  at  high 
Nile.  The  quay  walls  are  in  places  divided  one  part  from  the 
other  by  straight  joints,  showing  that  they  have  been  built  at 
different  times.  These  joints  are  a  source  of  weakness.  The 
masonry  of  the  walls  is  of  sandstone.  The  stones  are  generally 
of  considerable  size,  but  there  is  au  entire  absence  of  bond 
stones.  The  wall,  if  it  be  thick,  consists  merely  of  two  skins  of 
masonry,  one  set  jiarallel  with  the  other.  The  island  is  formed 
by  a  small  group  of  granite  boidders,  and  its  floor  area  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  quay  walls  filled  with  stone  chips,  earth,  &c. 
The  two  principal  monuments  in  the  island,  the  Temjile  of  Isis 
with  its  pylons  and  foi’ecourt,  and  the  building  called  Pharaoh’s 
Bedstead,  stand  on  the  highest  level.  The  long  colonnade 
leading  towards  the  temple  from  the  south  stands  somewhat 
lower,  as  does  the  small  structure,  the  oldest  on  the  Island, 
built  by  Nectanebo.  Towards  the  north  lie  two  buildings  of 
interest,  both  at  the  lower  level,  one  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
church,  the  other  a  small  triumphal  arch  probably  of  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  In  addition,  the  island  is  covered  with  brick 
buildings,  some  of  them  modern  hovels,  but  others  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  including  part  of  the  thick  brick  wall  with  undulating 
courses  which  surrounded  the  temple. 

The  proposed  dam  on  the  cataract  will  raise  the  level  of  high 
Nile  some  few  feet.  It  will  leave  the  two  principal  buildings 
quite  above  water.  Some  of  the  others  will  stand  for  a  short 
time  in  two  or  three  feet  of  water.  The  quay  walls  have  stood 
for  some  two  thousand  years,  alternately  immersed  and  dry. 
The  serious  question  is,  how  far  will  an  additional  rise  in  the 
water  level  aftect  any  of  the  structures.  The  brick  buildings 
will  undoubtedly  go.  For  my  ])art  I  do  not  think  that  the 
increased  rise  in  the  Avater,  if  it  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
which  have  been  stated  to  me,  will  do  harm  to  the  stone  build¬ 
ings,  if  care  be  taken  to  fortify  them  against  turther  movement. 
Mr.  Garstin  has  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Philae  and 
make  an  inspection.  We  are  to  consider  all  the  means  of 
securing  the  remains  without  defacement.  I  have  the  last  two 
years  spent  a  fortnight  poking  into  all  the  holes  and  corners, 
and  I  am  glad  to  place  any  information  I  have  at  Mr.  Garstin’s 
service.  Before  any  work  is  undertaken  the  island  and  every¬ 
thing  on  it  must  be  most  completely  surveyed  and  measured. 
This  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  done  as  part  of  the  general 
survey  of  Nubia.  The  levels  to  which  the  waters  will  be  raised 
if  the  dam  as  proposed  is  built  are  to  be  marked  at  various  parts 
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)f  the  island^  so  that  we  may  exactly  judge  what  will  and  what 
vvill  not  be  immersed. 

I  There  is  no  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  island  must  suffer  in  some 
degree.  The  appearance  from  without,  when  the  water  has 
I  sunk  a  few  feet,  will  iiot  be  changed,  as  the  brick  remains  play 
j  no  part  whatever  in  the  general  effect.  But  when  standing  on 
I  the  island  itself  the  change  will  be  considerable. 

I  But  few  palms  are  now  left  on  the  island.  M.  de  Morgan 
I  has  had  them  cut  down  rather  ruthlessly  to  prevent  the  people 
I  coming  to  steal  stones  under  the  pretence  of  picking  dates. 

I  Whether  the  extra  immersion  will  kill  those  that  remain  I  do 
I  not  know.  During  the  inundation  the  palms  stand  for  several 
I  weeks  in  many  feet  of  water,  as  we  may  see  all  along  the 
I  river. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  modified  scheme  no 
buildings  w’hatever  above  Philae  are  touched,  nor  is  the  valley 
devastated  as  at  first  proposed.” 

James  G-airdner,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth. 

Mr.  Galrdner’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  January  31st,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 

ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :  —Proceedings  and  Excursions 
of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  for  the  years  188.5- 
1889.  New  Series.  Nos.  31  to  35.  8vo.  Oxford,  1885-1889. 

From  Captain  Alfred  Hutton,  F.S.A. : — Les  Memoires  de  Messire  Olivier  de 
la  Marche.  Troisieme  edition.  8vo.  Brussels,  1616. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  the  Lancashire  Family  of  Pilkington  and 
its  branches  from  1066  to  1600.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Pilkington. 
2nd  edition.  4to.  Liverpool,  1894. 

P'rom  the  Author  : — The  Ancient  Farms  of  Northumberland.  By  Earl  Percy, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1894. 

From  the  Editor,  J.  Eomilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  : — The  Reliquary  and 
Illustrated  Archaeologist.  Vol.  i..  No.  1.  January,  1895.  8vo.  London. 
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IT-om  F.  J.  llominian.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  : — The  Ilorniman  Museum,  London 
Road,  Forest  Hill.  Fourth  Annual  Report.  8vo.  Forest  Hill,  1894. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — ■ 

1.  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  W.  de  G.  Birch.  Vol.  iii.  Svo.  London,  1894. 

2.  Designs  from  Greek  Vases  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  A.  S. 
Murray.  Folio.  London,  1894. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  Books  in  the  British  Museum.  By  A.  G.  Ellis, 
M.A.  4to.  London,  1894. 

4.  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in  the  British  Museum  acquired  during  the 
years  18G8-1892.  By  S.  Van  Straalen.  4to.  London,  1894, 

Edavard  Laavs,  Esq.,  Avas  admitted  a  FelloAv. 

Notice  Avas  given  that  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  neiv 
Member  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edmund  Anthony 
Harley  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  deceased,  Avonld  be  taken  at 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Thursday,  February 
14th,  and  that  the  Council  had  recommended  Professor  Richard 
Claverhouse  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  to  till  the 
vacancy. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  was  laid  before  the  meeting  by  order  of  the 
Council : 

“  100,  New  Walk,  Leicester, 

January  11th,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  write  to  yon 
about  the  Old  JeAvry  Wall  in  this  town,  Avhich  stands  on  some 
jjroperty  recently  ])urchased  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway  Comjiany  for  the  purpose  of  the  extension 
of  their  line  through  Leicester  to  London. 

It  is  a  A'ery  ancient  and  interesting  structure,  and  Ave  are 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  have  written  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  he  replies  that  he  Avill 
do  Avhat  he  can  to  preserve  it,  but  can  give  no  definite  promise, 
as  everything  Avill  depend  upon  the  necessities  of  the  new  line, 
which  must  have  first  consideration. 

If  your  Society  Avill  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
Company,  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  and  shall  gladly  receive 
any  information  from  you  as  to  Avhat  further  steps  Ave  can  take, 
if  any. 

Yours  truly, 

j.  M.  Gimson. 

AA^.  11.  St.  Joliii  Hope,  Esq., 

Society  of  Antiquaries, 

Burlington  House, 

London.” 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Leicestershire 
Li’chitectural  and  Archaeological  Society  was  also  read  : 

“  10,  New  Street,  Leicester. 

January  28th,  1895. 

Ibar  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  with  respect  to  the  M.  S.  and 
Li.  Railway  have  to  inform  you  that  at  present  matters  are  as 
Lbllows : 

The  Roman  pavement  in  Jewry  Wall  Street  is  protected  by 
|a  special  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  hold  an  under- 
Itaking  given  by  the  Company  some  two  years  ago  not  to  injure 
this  pavement. 

As  to  the  Jewry  Wall,  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Company’s  local  Solicitor,  John  Storey,  Esq.,  formerly  Town 
Clerk  of  Leicester,  and  with  the  present  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J. 
Bell,  on  the  subject,  and  have  received  assurances  from  them 
that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of 
Roman  Leicester. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  held  this  day,  I  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously :  ‘  That 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  be  memorialised  to  preserve 
the  Jewry  Wall  intact,  and  that  the  Committee  and  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  be  empowered  to  take  any  further  steps 
that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  this  interesting  relic 
of  Roman  Leicester.’ 

If  you  will  kindly  get  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  support 
the  action  taken  by  us,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  as  it  will  strengthen 
our  hands. 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.'’ 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  J.  Freer. 


Mr.  George  E.  Fox,  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  these 
remains  of  Roman  Leicester,  and  pointed  out  that  they  actually 
formed  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Roman  town.  Their  value 
would  be  better  understood  from  the  fact  that  they  formed  one 
of  only  three  Roman  city  gates  now  left  standing  above  ground 
in  this  county.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  preserved  intact,  he  begged  to  move  the  following 
Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has  learnt  with  regret 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  ancient  Jewiy  Wall  at  Leicester 
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being  disturl)e(l  by  the  formal  ion  of  the  new  line  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Eailway.  The  Society 
desires  to  express  its  most  earnest  hope  that  means  may  be 
fonnd  to  preserve  in  its  present  state  this  interesting  monument, 
which  is  in  reality  a  gate  of  the  Roman  city  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  remains  of  Roman  buildings  now 
standing  in  Great  Britain.” 

It  was  also  resolved  : 

“  That  copies  of  the  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester,  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society.” 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out,  as  a  curious  commentary  on  the  relative 
values  attaching  to  Roman  remains  in  this  country,  that  a 
jmrticular  pavement  had  been  protected  by  a  schedule  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  while  these  far  more  important  architectural 
remains  had  been  passed  over  as  if  unworthy  of  preservation. 

C.  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  wooden  standing 
cup  and  cover,  on  which  he  read  the  following  notes  : 

“  The  beech-wood  standing  cup  and  cover,  surmounted  by  a 
s])ice  box,  which  I  exhibit,  came  into  my  possession  about 
three  months  ago.  It  is  of  English  manufacture,  and  is  dated 
1620. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  known  exjimples  of  these  wooden 
vessels  tabulated  by  Mr.  Everard  Green,  F.S.A.* 

The  cup,  with  its  stem  and  foot,  and  the  cover,  Avith  its  spice 
box,  have  been  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the  entire  exterior  surface 
is  decorated  with  incised  ornament.  In  addition,  the  cup  is 
enriched  Avith  a  series  of  dark  brown  annular  stripes,  about  y-g- 
inch  Avidc,  and  as  much  apart,  Avhich  appear  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  scorching  the  surface  Avith  a  hot  iron. 

The  stem  is  baluster-shaped,  the  foot  a  shallow  truncated 
cone,  and  the  bowl,  Avith  its  cover,  is  oviform  ;  the  outline  of 
the  larger  end  of  the  oval  being  continued  by  the  cover.  The 
general  outline  of  the  cup  and  coAmr  resembles  very  elosely  a 
common  type  of  silver  standing  cup  and  cover  of  the  period. 

The  measurements  are :  height  of  the  cup,  stem,  and  foot, 
10^  inches  ;  height  of  the  cover  and  spice  box,  5  inches. 

*  Proceedings;,  2nd  S.  xi.  41t).  As  the  fourth  and  fifth  cups  in  Mr.  Green’s 
table  have  been  found  to  be  one  and  the  same,  Mr.  Jackson’s  cup  is  the  fifth 
complete  example  that  has  come  to  light. 
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By  adding  If  inch  for  the  acorn  top  of  the  spice  box  (which  is 
missing),  and  deducting  |  inch,  the  depth  which  the  cover  drops 
over  the  bowl,  the  total  height  is  seen  to  have  been  16  inches. 
The  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  4|  inches,  and  its  internal  depth 
4-|-  inches. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  stem,  the  bowl,  the  cover,  and  the 
spice  box  is,  in  each  case,  arranged  in  four  compartments. 

The  principal  compartment  of  the  bowl  is  tilled  with  the  royal 
arms  of  James  I.,  surrounded  by  the  garter  and  surmounted 
by  a  crown  with  four  arches,  and  supported  by  the  lion  and 
unicorn.  The  letters  I.  R.  are  engraved  on  the  right  and  left 
respectively  of  the  crown  over  the  royal  arms.  Beneath  a 
double  line,  on  which  the  supporters  stand,  are  the  mottoes 
DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  and  BBATi  PACiFici,  below  whicli  is 
inscribed 

They  Grow  ther  j  By  sure  of  fal  |  vation.  T 

in  three  lines.  This  inscription  is  continued  in  the  second 
compartment,  in  three  lines,  under  a  torse  bearing  a  wyvern, 
thus : 

To  them  th  ]  er  is  no  con  |  Demnation. 

On  the  third  panel  is  engraved,  rising  out  of  an  earl’s  coronet, 
a  phoenix  in  flames. 

On  the  fourth  panel,  on  a  torse,  is  a  hart  statant  royally 
gorged  and  lined,  for  Lisle.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
panels  have  sylvan  backgrounds. 

The  ornamenlation  of  the  stem  and  foot  is  identical  with  that 
on  the  same  parts  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson’s  cup,  that  is  to  say,  in 
each  panel  of  the  stem  is  a  gilly-flower  slipped,  and  on  the  foot 
a  running  pattern  of  a  rose-tree  bearing  four  heraldic  seeded 
roses  en  soleil. 

The  four  panels  of  the  cover  are  engraved  respectively  as 
follows : 

i.  A  salamander  crowned,  for  ? 

ii.  A  fretful  porcupine  crowned  and  chained,  for  Sidney. 

iii.  An  elephant  statant,  for  Knollys.* 

iv.  A  griffin,  for  ? 

The  porcupine  and  elephant  stand  on  torses. 

The  knop  of  the  cover,  which  is  hollowed  and  forms  the  spice - 
box,  has  its  four  panels  engraved  respectively  with : 

i,  A  fox  salient,  for  ? 

*  This  elephant  has  no  bird  or  other  cognisance  on  his  back. 
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ii.  A  stag  stiitant,  for  ?  * 

iii.  A  swan,  for  ? 

iv.  An  ostrich,  holding  in  its  beak  a  horseshoe,  for  Digby. 

Around  the  outer  rim  of  the  cover  the  following  inscription 
is  engraved : 

‘  Though  A  smale  gyfte  .  accept  of  his  Good  Will  :  Who 
Defires  God  to  Bleffe  and  keep  you  ftill,  and  fend  you  many 
yeers  of  Peace  &  Joy :  By  walking  in  the  truth  &  Lining  wayf 

Around  the  lip  of  the  bowl  is  inscribed: 

‘  Drinke  so  that  you  may  euer  liue  :  such  Drinke  the  Lord  of 
Lyfe  doth  Giue  to  those  whom  he  redeemed  Deare  :  who  with 

iHiVO  his  wor  5 

puio  ndi  lb 

And  around  the  edge  of  the  foot  in  two  concentric  circles  the 
folhjwing  inscription  is  engraved  in  continuation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  motto  “  Beati  pacifici  ”  etc.  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl : 

‘  they  haue  true  faith  working  by  sincere  Loue  +  so  that  to 
them  there  is  no  condemnation. 

-h  in  all  Good  Workes  they  not  unfruitful  liue  Surely  their 
names  are  writen  in  heauen  abone  +  ’ 

The  arrangement  of  the  lettering  in  some  of  the  inscriptions 
is  very  quaint,  e.g.,  the  last  four  words  of  the  precept  round  the 
lip  of  the  bowl  are  crowded  together  to  get  them  into  the  space 
left  for  them,  the  letters  being  but  half  the  size  of  those  pre- 
cedino;  and  arraimed  in  two  lines  instead  of  one.  The  initial 
letter  D  being  used  for  the  double  ^RH’pose  of  commencing  the 
sentence  and  supplying  the  final  letter  in  “  worD.” 

In  the  sentence  ‘  To  them  ther  is  no  condemnation,’  ‘  to  ’ 
has  been  engraved  twice,  the  second  ‘  to  ’  being  effaced  by 
three  horizontal  lines.  Of  the  word  ‘  ther,’  ‘  th’  is  at  the  end 
of  one  line,  and  ‘  er  ’  is  in  the  next,  and  a  capital  ^  D  ’  is  used  in 
the  body  of  the  word  ‘  condemnation.’  And  of  the  word 
‘  thcrby  ’,  in  ‘  they  grow  therby  sure  of  salvation  ’,  ‘  ther  ’ 
is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and  ‘  by  ’  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  wooden  vessels  are  bridal 
cups,  and  that  they  were  presented  to  bride  and  bridegroom  on 
their  wedding-day,  and  were  used  in  the  church  and  at  the 
marriage  feast,  when  spiced  ales  or  other  liquors  were  drank  out 
of  them.  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  an  authority  for  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  but,  having  regard  to  the  inscription  on  the  cover  of  this 

*  This  stag  is  uot  gorged  nor  lined  ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  circle,  and  is  not  on  a 
torse. 
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cup,  and  to  tlie  spice  box  on  this  and  all  the  other  known  covers, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration.”* 

Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  a 
nocturnal  of  the  year  1572,  upon  which  C.  H.  Read,  Esq., 
Secretary,  read  the  following  account : 

“  The  instrument  exhibited  by  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind,  though  unfortunately  a  minute 
examination  has  shown  conclusively  that  one  of  its  chief  claims 
to  our  interest  is  founded  upon  an  unstable  basis. 

It  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  nocturnal,  and  is  constructed 
for  ascertaining  by  observations  of  certain  fixed  stars  the 
hour  of  the  night.  It  consists  of  three  members,  viz.  :  two 
circular  plates,  of  different  sizes  and  an  index  or  ruler, 
one  edge  of  which  is  straight  and  radiates  from  the  centre 
of  the  instrument.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  plate  are 
engraved  two  circles  for  the  zodiac  and  the  months  in  their 
proper  relations.  In  this  instrument  the  sun  enters  Aries,  i.e. 
spring  begins,  at  midday  on  the  13th  March.  The  smaller  plate 
is  made  to  fit  just  within  these  two  circles,  and  its  edge  is 
divided  into  the  hours  of  the  night,  from  4  p.m.  till  8  a.m. 
Each  hour  is  marked  by  a  projection  ou  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
that  of  midnight  by  a  point  much  larger  than  the  others.  Over 
this  plate  is  fixed  the  ruler  working  on  the  same  centre  and 
projecting  for  some  distance  beyond  the  larger  plate.  The  rivet 
or  pin  in  the  centre  is  pierced  through  its  length,  and  at  one 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  larger  plate  is  fixed  a  handle,  the 
position  of  which  depends  upon  what  star  the  instrument  is 
made  for.  Sometimes  nocturnals  are  made  for  the  observation 
of  more  stars  than  one,  and  in  this  case  the  position  of  the 
handle  has  to  be  changed. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  better  description  of  the  method 
of  using  the  instrument  than  that  of  T.  Fale,t  who,  after  in¬ 
structing  the  reader  how  to  construct  an  instrument  useful  for 
both  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear,  proceeds  thus  : 

‘  Therefore  when  you  would  know  the  houre  of  the  night  by  this 
instrument,  do  thus:  Place  the  right  line  of  the  long  tooth  of  the 
12  houre  directly  over  the  day  of  the  moneth,  .  .  .  and  your 

*  Gremio,  referring  to  Petruchio’s  outrageoui3  conduct  in  church  at  his 
wedding,  says  : 

“  But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 

He  calls  for  wine  :  ‘  A  health  !  ’  quoth  he  j  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  ;  quaff’d  off  the  muscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton’s  face.” 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Act  iii.,  scene  ii. 

t  Horologiogragjhia.  The  Art  of  Dialling .  Sm.  Ito,  London,  1593,  p.  56. 
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instrument  shall  be  prepared.  Then  lil't  np  your  instrument 
by  the  handle  perpendicularly,  so  that  it  declineth  on  neither 
sides:  and  beholdino;  the  Polare  Starre  thorow  the  hole  in  the 
centre,  move  the  rider  above  nntill  the  right  line  thereof  be 
directly  against,  or  seemeth  to  touch  the  two  Starres  of  the 
greater  beare,  and  under  the  line  yon  shall  have  the  just  houre 
of  the  night :  which  you  may  finde  out  by  the  number  of  the 
teeth  with  your  finger  in  the  night.’ 

These  instructions  would  answer  perfectly  for  the  instrument 
on  the  table,  which  deserves  a  few  words  of  description. 

The  larger  plate  is  inches  in  length,  and  on  the  front 
side  is  engraved  with  the  months  and  the  zodiac,  and  on  the 
handle  is  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  lozenge,  viz. :  a  hoar  passant, 
on  a  chief  three  estoiles,  impaling  a  fess  between  three  millrinds, 
two  and  one.  The  back  has  in  the  centre  a  representation 
of  the  Almighty  between  the  sun  and  moon,  surrounded  by 
clouds,  among  which  are  cherubs.  Around  is  an  inscription, 

‘  Benedicite  omnes  angeli  cteli,’  etc.,  apparently  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.’  The 
circumference  is  arranged  as  a  diurnal  or  sundial,  but  is 
unfortunately  not  quite  complete.  !Near  one  edge  is  the 
zodiac  arranged  in  a  double  row,  the  winter  months  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  summer  on  the  other.  On  the  opposite 
edge  are  the  lines  of  the  hours.  A  radial  index,  shorter  than 
that  on  the  nocturnal  side,  passes  over  the  zodiac,  and  on  this 
index  there  should  be  a  small  stile  or  needle.  To  ascertain 
the  hour  of  the  day  the  index  should  first  be  brought  round 
Avith  its  straight  edge  over  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  zodiac, 
and  the  instrument  held  with  that  edge  toAvards  the  sun ;  the 
shadoAv  of  the  erect  stile  Avould  be  projected  across  the  face  of 
the  dial  and  Avould  show  the  hour  on  the  opposite  edge.  Our 
Fellow,  Mr.  Lewis  Ea^uus,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me 
a  figure  of  a  similar  dial  given  by  Oronce  Fine  *  Avhich 
differs  only  in  being  constructed  for  a  lower  latitude.  In  this 
figure  there  is  a  slide  upon  the  index,  and  to  the  slide  the 
projecting  stile  is  fixed. 

Another  intei’esting  feature  upon  the  diurnal  face  is  a  spade¬ 
shaped  shield,  Avhich  gives  the  latitude  for  Avhich  the  instrument 
AA'as  made,  viz.:  51°  30',  the  initials  of  the  maker,  B.  V.  D., 
and  the  date,  1572  (see  figure).  There  is  great  probability  that  the 
engraver  represented  by  these  initials  is  Ba^Atista  van  Doetecum, 
Avho  Avas  Avorking  in  Holland  at  this  time  as  an  engraver  of 
maps  and  book  illustrations,  sometimes  in  conjunction  AAnth  one 
Joannes  of  the  same  name.  In  one  of  his  maps  of  northern 

*  De  Solaribus  Horologiis  et  Quadrantibus.  Fol.  Paris,  1.531,  fo.  186  v. 
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Europe  tlie  arms  of  the  rulers  of  the  various  states  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  each  country.  These  heraldic  adjuncts  are 
clearly  the  work  of  a  practised  hand,  and  as  much  may  be  said 
of  the  coats  of  arms  on  the  instrument  before  us.**' 

The  instrument,  as  I  should  perhaps  have  said  before,  is 
made  apparently  of  brass  or  bronze,  but  it  has  unfortunately 
been  re-gilt,  an  addition  which  to  me  destroys  a  great  deal 
of  its  charm. 

I  have  said  that  this  instrument  had  put  forward  claims 
which  would  not  bear  investigation,  and  its  simple  history  shows 
what  these  claims  are.  It  belonged  originally  to  Francis  Douce, 
a  distinguished  collector  and  Fellow  of  our  Society.  From  him 
it  passed  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
his  son  the  present  owner,  Sir  Reginald  Francis  Douce  Pal- 
grave,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to  us  this  evening.  Throughout 


SHIELD  WITH  MAKER’S  INITIAL  AND  DATE,  1572,  FROM  NOCTURNAL 
FORMERLY  IN  DOUCE  COLLECTION.  (Full  size.) 

these  years  it  had  been  regarded,  as  I  understood  from  Sir 
Reginald  Palgrave,  as  the  astrolabe  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the 
father  of  the  great  Ijord  Bacon.  This  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  boar  in  the  arms,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  that  in  the  Bacon  coat  the  boar  forms  the  crest,  and 
that  the  arms  are.  Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent  tivo  mullets 
pierced  sable,  while  the  motto  is  Mediocria  firma.  These  arms 
appear,  with  quarterings,  on  the  bookplate  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  dated  1574.  The  arms  upon  the  instrument  are  given 
twice,  once  as  a  simple  coat  with  two  winged  children  as  sup¬ 
porters,  and  above  is  the  motto  vivite  fortes.  This  is  upon  the 
back  or  diurnal  face  (see  figure).  The  impaled  coat  on  the  front 
I  have  already  described.  It  is  true  that  the  Bacons  of  Newton 
Cup,  county  Durham,  had  a  coat,  Krmine,  a  hoar  passant  azure, 
on  a  chief  or  two  mullets  gules,  but  this  coat  was  not  granted 
till  1752,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  date  of  our 
instrument,  and  in  any  case  the  engraver  would  not  have 
omitted  the  ermine  on  the  field.  The  arms  as  they  appear  on 

*  Waghenaer,  L.  J.  Den  Nieuwen  Spieghel  der  Zeevart,  fo).  Amst.,  1596, 
where  the  map  of  Europe  is  at  p.  37  ;  other  maps  by  B.  van  Doetecum  are  in 
Gerard  Mercator’s  ‘Atlas  sive  Cosmographiae  Meditationes,’  fol.  Amst.,  1606. 
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tlie  instrument  are  not  those  of  any  English  family,  but  they 
agree  with  those  of  Porquin  of  tlie  Low  Countries,  viz.  Or, 
a  boar  passant,  on  a  chief  azure  three  estoiles  argent ;  and  the 
motto  of  the  family  as  given  by  Dielitz  (Wahr-und  Denk- 
spritche,  1884)  is  in  Flemish  ‘‘ Leeft  vroomelyck,”  which  agrees 
fairly  in  meaning  with  the  motto  on  the  dial.  The  impaled 


ARMS  ON  A  NOCTURNAL  FORMERLY  IN  THE  DOUCE  COLLECTION.  (Full  size.) 

coat  in  the  lozenge,  a  fess  hettoeen  three  millrinds,  tioo  and 
one,  is  borne  by  several  families  in  the  Low"  Countries,  e.g., 
Meulenaers,  Koelen  de  Kisekom,  Huiten,  and  Van  der  Vorst, 
and  by  Blomberg  of  Prussia.  It  is  also  borne  by  the  English 
family  of  Minsterchamber,  an  obscure  family  of  Suffolk,  but 
their  pedigree  as  given  in  Davy’s  Suffolk  Collections  (MS.  Brit. 
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Mns.)  shows  no  possible  connection  with  Porquin.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  Porquin  of  note,  but  I  discovered  a  curious 
little  book  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  It  is  printed  at 
Delft  in  1589,  in  Dutch,  and  in  a  kind  of  cursive  type,  and 
purports  to  be  the  Last  Will  of  Lowys  Porquin,  which  he 
appears  to  have  written,  as  is  usual,  in  prose,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  such  interest  that  one  Anthony  Verensis  turned  it 
into  poetry  in  303  stanzas.*  It  appears  to  consist  entirely  of 
homilies  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and  I  was  unable  to  find 
in  it  any  specific  bequest  of  a  nocturnal,  though  the  instrument 
might  well  have  belonged  to  him.  The  title  page  of  the  book 
shows  Lowys  Porquin  seated  with  his  wife  at  a  table  reading 
from  a  book  to  his  eleven  children  ranged  in  front  of  him ; 
over  his  head  is  a  clock,  and  upon  the  end  of  the  table  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  Porquin,  as  before  described.  Hear  the  end 
of  the  book  is  a  similar  wood-cut  at  the  beginning  of  the 
‘  Thanksgiving  of  the  Author,’  upon  which  the  same  arms  are 
repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  this,  as  well  as  of  two  prefatory 
effusions  at  the  beginning,  is  the  Porquin  motto,  ‘  Leeft 
vromelyck.’  Unfortunately  the  wife’s  arms  are  not  given 
anywhere,  nor  is  her  surname,  but  in  the  forty-fifth  stanza 
the  author  speaks  of  ‘  Magdalena  myn  Huysvrouwe.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  both  of  the  coat  of  arms 
and  the  artist’s  signature  aided  by  the  date  go  far  to  show  a 
Low  County  origin,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  it  was  made  for 
the  latitude  of  5  L°  30  helps  us  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  practically  the  latitude  of  London  itself,  but  it  is 
also  that  of  Middelburg  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  two  towns  of 
considerable  importance  in  1572.  I  prefer  the  latter  town  as 
the  home  of  our  nocturnal,  because  I  find  the  name  of  Porquin 
connected  with  it,f  and  it  was  at  that  time  independent,  having 
been  turned  into  a  marquisate  by  Charles  V.,  and  so  remained 
till  1576. 

I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  our  President  for 
several  of  the  references  for  foreign  heraldry  and  other  matters, 
the  search  for  which  has  been  to  him  not  altogether,  I  think,  an 
uncongenial  task.” 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Bead’s  remarks  Lewis  Evans,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  four  other  examples  of  noctuimals  from  his 
collection. 

*  Ben  utersten  Wille  van  Lowys  Porquin .  In  dichte  ghestelt.  By 

Anthonis  Verensis.  4°,  Delft,  1589. 

f  A  Porquin  married  a  member  of  the  family  of  Aertsens  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
see  Horckenrode,  Nohiliaire  des  Pays  Bays  ;  complement,  t.  ii.  p.  74. 
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Talfoued  Ely,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
vases  of  Magna  Grajcia,  wliicli  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Ely’s  paper  a  number  of  vases  from  the 
►Society’s  (Ashpitel)  collection  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  an 
unusually  fine  and  large  example  belonging  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  7th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donor  : 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  :  — 

1.  II  Museo  Capitolino  illustrate  da  M.  Bottari  e  N.  Foggini.  3  vols. 
(Bound  in  two).  8vo.  Milan,  1819—21. 

2.  Le  Pelerinage  de  Vie  Humaine  de  Guillaume  de  Deguileville.  Edited 
by  .7.  J.  Stiirzinger,  Ph.D.  Printed  for  the  lioxburgbe  Club.  4to.  London, 
1893. 

Notice  was  again  given  that  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Member  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edmund  Anthony 
Harley  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  deceased,  would  be  taken  at 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Thursday,  February 
14th,  and  that  the  Council  had  recommended  Professor  Richard 
Claverhouse  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  following  letter  concerning  the  oklJewry  Wall  at  Leicester 
was  read  : 

“  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
General  Manager’s  Office,  Manchester, 

Feb.  .^th,  1895. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated  yesterday,  on  the  subject 
of  the  old  Jewry  Wall  at  Leicester. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  wbat  I  can  to  assist  you  in  the  preserva- 
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ion  of  this  relic  of  ancient  Roman  building,  but  I  am  unable  to 
tive  you  any  definite  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  disturbed, 
j  Everything  will  depend  upon  the  necessities  of  our  new  Line, 
tvhich  must  have  the  first  consideration. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Pollitt, 

General  Manager. 

tv  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.” 

Captain  Alfred  Hutton,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  early  silver- 
mounted  Small  Sword,  on  which  he  read  the  following  notes  : 

“  The  sword  now  exhibited  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  example 
of  the  early  form  of  the  small  sword.  The  blade  is  flat  and 
double  edged,  with  the  lettering  ^  mefecit  ....  salingen  ’ 
engraved  on  both  sides,  and  between  these  words  the  ‘  running 
wolf’  in  gold.  The  hilt  is,  for  this  class  of  weapon,  remarkably 
massive,  and  is  very  highly  ornamented  ;  I  should  say  that  it 
has  been  very  carefully  cast  in  the  first  instance  and  then 
elaboiately  chased.  On  the  shell  there  are  four  plaques  repre¬ 
senting  episodes  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress.  The  mounted  figures 
are  in  complete  armour,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  chiefs, 
who  are  represented  on  one  of  the  plaques  engaged  in  single 
combat,  wearing  buff  coats  and  large  plumed  hats,  and  fighting 
with  the  long  pistol,  the  ‘  dag.’  The  landsca^^es  have  been  very 
carefully  worked  up,  the  tooling  of  the  skies  being  much  more 
minute  than  that  of  the  foreground  and  distance.  The  hilt  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  single  ring  on  the  outside  only,  the 
quillons  are  curved  up  and  down,  the  pas  d’ dne  is  very  much 
curled  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  there  is  a  knucklebow 
with  an  extra  guard  attached  to  the  ring,  a  very  uncommon 
feature  in  the  small  sword.  On  the  inside  of  the  ring  is  a 
maker’s  mark,  the  letters  T.  H.,  or  possibly  three  T.’s,  in 
monogram  contained  in  a  shield.  There  are  also  two  other 
curious  rough  marks,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  the  other 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  oak  leaf,  but  these  may  be  only 
flaws  in  the  casting.  The  grip  is  a  solid  mass  of  silver,  and 
the  pommel  is  in  two  pieces ;  the  smaller  one,  the  cap,  I  had 
to  have  replaced,  as  it  was  missing.  The  hilt  generally  is 
ornamented  with  armed  figures,  medallions,  mermaids,  and 
grotesque  dogs.  These  dogs  appear  so  often  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  may  perhaps  have  some  heraldic  meaning,  and 
on  this  point  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  of  the  Fellows  could 
enlighten  me.  The  shell  on  the  inside  shows  signs  of  the 
sword  having  been  very  often  worn,  and  there  are,  I  think, 
traces  of  blood-rust  on  the  blade. 
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As  regards  the  period  to  which  the  sword  belongs,  I  myself 
considered  it  to  l)e  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  not  being  satisfied  witli  my  own  opinion  I  sliowed  it  to 
the  Baron  de  Cosson  and  also  to  Mr.  Stibbert.  The  Baron  put 
it  down  to,  roughly  speaking,  1(150,  and  Mr.  Stibbert  as  either 
very  late  Louis  XlII.  or  very  early  Louis  XIV. 

As  to  its  nationality  I  am  confident  that  it  is  entirely  (derman, 
in  great  measure  from  its  peculiar  bias.  Holding  it  in  one’s 
hand,  as  the  French  held  it  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  as  we 
hold  a  small  sword  now,  that  is,  in  supination,  it  has  the  feeling 
of  being  what  is  called  ‘  broken  backed ;  but  on  turning  the 
hand  round  into  jtronation  we  find  that  it  poises  perfectly,  and 
this  position  of  pronation  Avas  the  guard  taught  by  the  German 
masters,  a  fact  which  we  haA'e  recorded  by  Liancour  (1686) 
and  Girard  (1736),  who  teach  their  pupils  what  to  do  when 
o])poscd  to  it. 

The  silver  work  I  should  also  ascribe  to  the  Germans,  having 
compared  it  Avith  the  figures  in  the  ‘  Kreig  8chule  ’  of  Dilichius. 

These  seveuteeiith-century  small  swords  bring  us  face  to  face 
Avith  other  interesting  historical  matter,  that  of  the  art  of  using 
them  ;  they  are  associated  Avith  the  transition  from  the  fight 
of  the  old  long  rapier  to  that  of  the  French  duelling  Aveapon  of 
to-day  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  taken  a  matter 
of  tAvo  centui'ies  to  completely  effect  the  deA^elopment,  as  Ave 
find  the  last  faint  survival  of  the  ancient  method,  that  is  to  say, 
the  modified  use  of  the  left  hand,  in  the  Avork  of  Guzman 
Rolando  (1822)  ;  but  to  say  anything  further  on  this  just  noAV 
Avould  be,  I  think,  inappropriate.” 

Arthur  J.  Eauans,  Esq.,  M.A ,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two 
brooches  of  late  Celtic  fabric  of  unusual  size  and  character, 
lately  found  in  the  camp  of  yfEsica  on  the  Roman  AAmll  in 
Northumberland,  on  Avhich  he  read  a  descriptive  and  critical 
paj)er. 

Mr.  Evans’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  an  ancient 
Egyptian  bronze  incense  holder,  on  Avliich  he  read  the  folloAving 
remarks  : 

“  The  incense  holder,  or  incense  burner,  Avhich  I  exhibit  this 
evening  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rarest  objects  preserved  to  us 
that  belonged  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  interesting  as 
being  so  familiar  to  all  Avho  visit  Egypt  or  Avho  read  the  various 
works  on  Egyjitology,  for  there  is  hardly  a  temple  on  the  Avails 
of  Avhich  this  is  not  depicted.  Strange  to  say,  the  implements 
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themselves  are  excessively  rare,  although  we  miglit  presume  that 
in  ancient  times  every  temple  in  Egypt  possessed  one  or  more  of 
them ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  ai*e  very  few  of  them 
known.  Of  these  there  are  two  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  one  in 
bronze  (not  such  a  fine  specimen  as  the  one  now  shown)  and 
one  in  wood  gilt.  The  latter  is  about  18  inches  in  length  and 
a  portion  of  it  is  silvered,  but  it  has  not  got  the  kneeling  figure. 
This  was  undoubtedly  an  actual  incense  holder  which  would 
have  had  a  bronze  vase  fixed  in  the  hand  to  contain  the  fire, 
and  was  probably  made  of  wood  as  being  lighter  than  bronze. 
It  may  have  been  used  by  an  ancient  king  or  priest,  to  relieve 
him  of  the  strain  of  holding  a  heavy  bronze  implement  at 
arm’s  length.  Then  there  is  a  bronze  specimen  in  the  collection 
at  the  Vatican;  a  bronze  one  in  the  private  collection  of  a 
Russian  gentlemen ;  and  a  roughly-made  bronze  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  this  last  is  unlike  the  usual  forms  we 


EGYPTIAN  BRONZE  INCENSE  HOLDER. 
(A  linear.) 


are  accustomed  to  see  upon  the  monuments.  There  is  also  one 
in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

The  specimen  now  before  us  is  of  bronze,  and  measures  20 
inches  in  length.  It  consists  of  a  thick  cylindrical  piece  of 
bronze,  which  may  be  solid,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  a  hollow 
tube  charged  with  some  baser  metal,  since  the  weight  of  it  is 
considerable.  It  has  at  one  end  an  open  left  hand,  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  which  are  perfect,  but  the  others  have  been 
damaged  or  broken  off  and  badly  repaired  by  an  inexperienced 
person.  The  other  end  is  furnished  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  turned  inwards;  it  wears  the  usual  head-covering, 
which  is  continued  for  a  length  of  2^  inches  along  the  handle 
of  the  holder.  The  head  appears  to  have  been  slightly 
damaged,  but  this  appearance  possibly  arises  from  the  formation 
of  oxide.  About  the  centre  of  the  arm  is  an  open  receptacle  in 
the  form  of  a  cartouche  (  )|  for  containing  the  incense 

pastilles ;  it  measures  2^  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  width. 
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Kneeling  in  front  of  this  receptacle  is  the  figure  of  a  king,  3 
inches  in  height,  wearing  the  crown  upon  his  head. 


In  hieroglyphics  this  implement  was  called 


S-hetepi,  Avith  the  figure  of  an  incense  holder  as  the  determi¬ 
native.  We  are  all  Avell  acquainted  ivitli  it  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  on  the  papyri,  Avhere  we  see  it  used  by  a  king  or 
priest ;  this  latter  functionary  was  called  in  early  times  incense 
bearer  to  the  king. 

When  making  an  offering  to  the  gods,  the  king  or  officiating 
priest  appears  to  have  held  the  implement  most  frequently 
grasped  in  his  left  hand,  although  occasionally  we  observe  it 
Avas  liekl  in  the  right  hand.  When  held  in  the  left  hand  Ave  see 
the  king  or  functionary  depicted  as  taking  the  pastilles  out  of 
the  central  enp  Avith  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  throwing  them  one  by  one  apparently  in  quick  succession 
into  the  censer,  Avhich  Avas  a  small  bronze  vase  or  cup  fixed  into 
the  centre  of  the  ojien  hand  to  hold  the  fire.  This  is  shoAvn  in 
the  temple  of  Abydos,  where  king  Seti  I.  (about  B.c.  1400)  is 
represented  standing  and  burning  incense  to  the  god  Ra,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  temple  Avhere  he  stands  before  an  altar  and 
the  bark  of  the  god  Clmemu. 

The  usual  incense  holders  that  Ave  are  familiar  with  as 
shoAvn  n]ion  the  monuments  are  of  a  similar  form ;  but  they 
vary  in  a  certain  degree.  In  many  examples  the  long  arm  is 
rather  curved,  but  they  are  usually  depicted  as  being  straight ; 
sometimes  the  haAvk’s  head  Avith  Avhich  the  butt  end  is  furnished 
is  ornamented  Avith  the  disk  of  the  sun  god  Ra,  but  my  speci¬ 
men  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  disk  upon  the  head.  It  is, 
hoAvever,  furnished  Avith  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  king,  Avhich 
Avas  used  by  Raineses  III.  and  in  late  Ptolemaic  times. 

The  incense  burnt  in  the  temples  before  the  altar  Avas  called 
sen  iieter,  that  is,  divine  incense  or  frankincense,  and  Avas  made 
up  into  small  balls  or  pastilles,  called  in  Egyptian,  tsa. 

I  quote  the  folloAving  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Avho  says 
that  ‘  the  incense  consisted  of  A^arious  qualities  or  ingredients, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  offerings 
made  to  the  sun,  Avhen  I’esin,  myrrh  and  kupJd  Avere  adapted  to 
different  times  of  the  day.  Myrrh,  says  Plutarch,  is  supposed  to 
be  called  Bal  by  the  Egyptians,  signifying  the  flissipation  of 
melancholy,  and  the  kiophiis  a  mixture  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sixteen  ingredients  :  honey,  AAnne,  raisins,  cypress,  resin, 
myrrh,  aspalathus,  seselis,  sthamanthus,  asphaltus,  saffron  and 
dock,  the  greater  and  lesser  juniper,  cardamums  and  aromatic 
reed.’* 


*  The  Ancient  E<jyi)t\ans,  iii.  398. 
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'  Eesinous  lumps  of  substance  of  a  ruby  red  colour  are 
frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  and  I  possess  a  piece  of  it 
from  Thebes ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  substance  used  as  incense. 

The  king  or  priest  making  the  offering  of  incense  always 
addressed  the  deity  before  whom  he  stood  with  a  prayer, 
craving  his  assistance  and  begging  him  to  accept  the  offering, 
for  which  the  god  in  return  granted  him  a  long,  pure,  and 
happy  life.  Many  other  offerings  were  often  made  upon  the 
altar  at  the  same  time,  as  we  read  upon  the  funeral  stelae  that 
the  deceased  person  gives  thousands  of  oxen,  geese,  bread, 
clothes,  textiles,  incense,  wax  and  all  things  good  and  pure 
upon  which  a  god  lives. 

These  incense  holders  did  not  apparently  come  into 
use  before  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  ;  before  that  period, 
upon  e.xamination  of  various  temples  in  Egypt,  and  upon 
looking  through  the  plates  of  Lepsius^s  Denkmdler,  we  find 
the  usual  mode  of  offering  incense  to  the  gods  was  by  the 
king  or  priest  holding  a  small  vase  of  burning  incense  in  each 
hand.  In  a  plate  given  by  Rosellini,  pi.  xliv.,  and  also  by 
Lepsius,  illustrating  a  procession  in  which  the  king  Ser- 
Xeperu-Ra,  Setep-en  Ra  Heru  em  heb,  the  last  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  is  being  carried  upon  a  litter  upon  the  shoulders  of 
twelve  men,  a  priest  walks  in  front  with  a  sort  of  dancing  gait, 
brandishing  the  incense  holder  with  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
hand  held  up  in  the  attitude  of  turning  round  to  diffuse  the 
incense  over  the  king.  This  specimen  has,  however,  no  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  pastilles,  and  there  is  no  censer  in  the  hand  of 
the  holder,  but  a  lump  of  incense  is  simply  smouldering  upon 
the  bare  hand  of  the  implement. 

King  Seti  I.,  in  the  temple  of  Karnak,  holds  an  incense 
holder  in  his  left  hand,  which  has  a  vase  of  incense  upon  the 
hand  and  also  another  vase  for  pastilles  in  the  centre  of  the 
arm,  whilst  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  libation  vase.  In  the 
same  temple  is  a  representation  of  Raineses  II.  holding  one 
before  Amen-Ra.  It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  king  or  priest  to  make  an  offering  of  incense  and  a  libation 
of  wine  at  the  same  time.  Upon  other  monuments  we  see  figures 
of  kings  holding  the  incense  burner  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
hhopesh  or  a  menat  in  his  left  hand. 

In  pi.  cxiv.  of  Rosellini,  Raineses  III.,  in  making  an  offering 
before  the  god  Osiris,  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  gold  incense 
burner  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  in  his  right  are  three  gold 
libation  vases  of  wdne,  each  bearing  the  prenomen  of  that 
monai’ch,  Usr-mat-Ra-meri-Amen. 

In  pi.  xvi.  of  Rosellini,  is  a  figure  of  a  king  without  any 
name  given,  holding  three  golden  incense  holders  in  his  left 
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liaiuT,  all  liawk-headed,  without  the  disk  on  the  hawk’s  head 
and  without  an_y  central  receiver  for  the  pastilles.  The  hands 
are,  however,  furnished  with  open  vases  or  cups  containing  the 
smouldering  incense.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  the  Xerp 
sceptre.* 

In  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  Amenhotep  III.,  king  of  the 
XVlIlth  Dynasty,  in  making  an  offering  to  Amen-Ra  (see 
lloscllini,  ])L  xlii.)  holds  in  his  right  hand  an  incense  holder 
of  very  unusual  form,  it  being  furnished  with  two  hands  holding 
censers,  fixed  upon  the  single  arm  as  usual,  Avithout  any  pastille 
holder  in  the  centre  ;  the  butt  end  is  ornamented  with  the  liaAvk’s 
head. 

In  another  plate  Raineses  X.  holds  one  in  his  left  hand  with 
a  plain  hawk’s  head,  receiA^er  and  censer. 

On  the  walls  of  the  treasure  house  of  Raineses  III.  in  the 
Teinjile  of  Medinet  Habu,  I  observed  a  figure  of  that  king 
holding  an  incense  burner,  very  similar  to  that  noAv  exhibited, 
before  the  gods  Amen  Ra,  Thoth,  Mut  and  Ptah.  Upon  a  column 
in  the  same  temjile  is  a  representation  of  Raineses  III.  using  an 
incense  burner  Avithout  the  kneeling  figure  to  the  god  Ptah  and 
Sechet. 

When  at  Karnak,  in  the  Temple  of  Khensu  I  satv  a  figure  of 
Raineses  III.  represented  as  using  an  incense  burner  like  mine 
before  an  altar  to  Ra  and  Sechet. 

At  the  Rameseum,  Raineses  II.  is  depicted  using  a  like 
implement,  Avithout  the  kneeling  figure.  I  also  noticed  the 
implement  in  the  tomb  of  Sen  Nefer  at  Thebes,  AAdiich  belongs 
to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  in  tomb  VI.  in  the  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 

From  this  it  Avill  be  seen  that  incense  holders  like  this  one 
Avere  in  use  as  early  as  the  XXth  Dynasty,  b.C.  1200. 

We  then  find  them  precisely  similar  during  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies,  for  instance  at  Karnak,  Abydos,  and  Denderah, 
AAdiilst  at  Der-el  Medineh  Ptolemy  holds  four  like  it,  braced 
together  in  his  left  hand. 

In  the  Temple  of  Denderah  I  met  Avith  a  representation  of 
Ptolemy  XIV.  (see  illustration),  B.C.  45,  Avith  Cleopatra  and 
Caesarion,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  similarly  formed  implement 
to  that  noAv  before  us,  upon  AAdiich  he  is  represented  throAving 
the  pastilles  in  a  most  tlexterous  manner  Avith  his  right  hand 
into  the  censer.  On  the  Avails  of  the  same  temple  is  a  royal 


*  In  the  papyrus  of  Ani  {Book  of  the  Bead,  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  jd.  vi.)  two  priests  are  seen  ofliciating  before  a  table  of  offer¬ 
ings,  one  of  whom  is  buruing  incense  out  of  an  incense  holder  which  he  holds  in 
his  left  hand,  whilst  he  carries  an  alabaster  (?)  libation  vase  in  his  right. 
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jriest  making  an  offering  of  incense  to  a  king,  wiiose  name  is 
lot  given,  out  of  a  censer  wliicli  he  appears  to  be  holding  in  his 
are  hand,  and  is  figured  as  throwing  the  pastilles  into  the 
T-e  witli  his  right  hand.* 


lUGUEB  OF  PTOLEMY  XIV.  WITH  AN  INCENSE  HOLDEE,  FEOM  THE  TEMPLE 

OF  DENDEEAH. 

At  Philee,  and  at  the  Temple  of  Kalabshe,  I  noticed  upon  the 
walls  representations  of  Augustus  Caesar  making  use  of  incense 
holders  with  the  kneeling  figure  upon  the  arm.  At  Edfu, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  holds  one,  and  he  throws  pastilles  with  his 
other  hand  into  the  censer. 

*  also  “  Denderah,  description  genei ale  du  Grand  Temple  de  cettc  ville. 
par  Mariette-Bey,”  plate  20. 
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Some  of  the  censers  used  appear  to  have  been  cups  or  vases 
on  stems  furnislied  with  covers  wdiicli  were  probably  perforated 
to  permit  of  tlie  fumes  escaping. 

liuring  the  late  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Pioman 
Emperors,  all  the  various  types  of  incense  holders  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  Kings  in  the  earlier  times  appear  to  have  been 
adoptetl  and  used  by  them. 

After  reviewing  the  results  of  my  visits  to  the  various  temples 
of  Up])er  Egypt  and  to  the  examination  of  the  plates  of  the  large 
works  already  mentioned,  1  have  observed  that  the  earliest 
example  of  an  incense  holder  exactly  like  nnne  occurs  upon  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Khensu  at  Karnak,  where  Raineses  111, 
the  first  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty,  B.c.  1200,  is  represented 
as  using  one.  I  have  already  stated  that  incense  holders  occur 
in  the  time  of  Seti  I.  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  but  the  form 
differs  from  the  specimen  now  before  us,  inasmuch  as  they  liave 
no  kneeling  figure  upon  the  arm.  After  this  time  I  have  not 
met  with  them  again,  with  the  exception  of  Osorkon  I.  using 
a  plain  one  before  the  goddess  Bast,*  until  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  but  that  is  no  proof  they  were  not  used  during  that 
interval. 

Judging  from  the  form  and  condition  of  the  metal  of  this 
implement,  1  am  inclined  to  give  it  a  late  date,  say  between 
600-300  B.c. 

I  may  further  add  that  it  was  purchased  for  me  in  Cairo  by 
a  friend  who  is  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  found  at  Bubastis,  which  is  probable,  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bronze  is  in  favour  of  that  locality.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  February  14th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Itev.  R.  S.  Mylne,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.  : — Memorials  of  the  Scotti.sh 
Family  of  Glen.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Privately 
printed.  4to.  Fldinbnrgh,  1888. 

*  See  Bubastis,  by  E.  Naville,  pi.  xxxix. 
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From  H.  W.  Fincham,  Esq.  : — 

1.  A  Guide  to  the  Prioiy  and  Parish  Church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell.  8vo. 
London,  1894. 

2.  Photo-lithographic  print  of  the  Crypt,  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell  (recently 
cleared).  I'rom  a  drawing  by  W.  Monk.  Folio. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  : 

1.  Peruvian  Antiquities.  By  M.  E.  Kivero  and  J.  J.  von.  Tschudi.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  L.  Hawks,  D.l).,  LL.I).  Svo.  New  York,  1853. 

2.  Britanno-Roman  Inscriptions,  with  critical  notes.  By  the  Eev.  John 
McCaul,  LL.U.  Svo.  Toronto,  1863. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Lady  Chapel  by  the  Cloister  of  Wells  Cathedral 
and  the  adjacent  buildings.  By  Edmund  Buckle,  M.A.  Svo.  Taunton, 
1894. 

Harclinge  Francis  Giffard,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  and  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  were 
nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member 
of  Council  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edmund  Anthony  Harley  Lech- 
mere,  Bart,  M.A.,  M.P.,  deceased. 

F.  P.  Weber,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  antique 
phiale  of  terra-cotta,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  silvered 
to  imitate  metal,  on  which  he  read  the  following  notes  : 

“  This  antique  plate  or  phiale  is  circular  and  measures  9^ 
inches  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  plate  at  the  bi'im  is  2 4 
inches.  It  is  of  terra-cotta,  evidently  first  of  all  turned  on  a 
potter’s  wheel,  though  to  make  it  more  ornamental  moulded 
terra-cotta  reliefs  have  been  affixed  to  its  concave  surface ;  in  this 
specimen  these  have  been  slightly  chipped  off.  These  reliefs 
consist  of  a  plaque  somewhat  circular  and  about  3^  inches 
ill  diameter,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  surrounded 
by  a  circular  border  of  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes  ;  the 
leaves  and  grapes  are  united  by  incised  tendril-like  lines. 
The  plaque  represents  Hercules  on  the  right,  seated  to  left, 
resting  his  right  hand  on  his  club ;  facing  Hercules  is  seated  a 
half-draped  female  figure  holding  an  uncertain  object,  possibly 
part  of  her  drapery,  in  her  left  hand  ;  between  them  and  behind 
them  stands  a  winged  female  figure  holding  in  her  left  hand  a 
plate  with  fruit  (?)  on  it.  Kliigmann  has  suggested  that  the 
scene  was  intended  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Hercules. 

This  phiale,  which  I  obtained  in  Italy  in  1887,  was  possibly 
found  together  with  a  similar  phiale  and  other  vessels  of  like 
fabric  now  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  these  British  Museum  specimens  are  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  two  tombs  situated  between  Orvieto  and  Bolsena.  The 
plate  is  now  in  the  collection  of  my  father,  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  it  me  to  show  this  evening. 
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The  central  plaque  reminded  me  of  metal  work,  and  I  was 
therefore  much  interested  when  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  told  me  that  a  similar  jdate,  together  with  other  terra¬ 
cotta  vessels  of  similar  fabric,  had  been  described  in  the  Annali 
dell’  Instituto  di  Corvispondenza  Archaeological^  by  A.  King- 
man  n,  who  thought  that  these  terra-cotta  vessels  were 
originally  covered  with  a  silver  glaze  to  imitate  metal,  and 
that  Athenaeus  of  Nancratis  referred  to  such  pieces  when  he  said: 
^diTTOvTat  el'i  vb  SoKelv  elvai  dpyvpat.  f 

I  should  like  this  suggestion  of  Klugmann  to  be  proved.  If 
he  were  right,  the  black  material  still  remaining  on  part  of  the 
surface  of  this  plate  might  contain  silver,  but  Professor  A.  H. 
Church,  who  kindly  attem])ted  to  test  some  of  this  black  material 
scra})ed  off  the  plate,  found  that  it  would  not  dissolve  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  solvents,  and  therefore  as  far  as  I  know  Klhg- 
mann’s  suggestion,  if  he  really  referred  to  a  covering  containing 
metallic  silver,  as  I  understand  him,  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

The  subject  of  the  central  plaf[ue  appears  to  be  an  Etruscan  | 
copy  of  some  late  Italo-Greek  design,  like  the  scenes  on  the 
toilet-caskets,  etc.  of  ‘  A])ulian  ’  painted  terra-cotta  ware^  which 
may  be  seen  in  such  numbers  in  the  museum  of  Kuvo  and  are 
represented  in  all  considerable  collections. 

Athenaeus  was  speaking  of  phialae  with  four  handles,  which 
apj^eared  to  him  to  be  hand-moulded.  They  were  manufactured 
in  his  native  town  of  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  apparently  during 
his  lifetime,  and  therefore  in  the  third  centniy  a.d.  He  could, 
therefore,  not  have  referred  to  the  actual  vases  described 
by  Kliigmann,  of  which  the  present  one  is  an  example,  but 
may  have  referred  to  vases  with  a  similar  glaze.  I  think 
Kliigmann  had  in  mind  a  coating  containing  metallic  silver,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  glazes  containing  metallic  silver 
or  of  merely  silver-like  lustre  are  not  the  only  pottery  glazes 
which  can  fairly  well  represent  a  relief  intended  for  silver-work. 
A  black  glaze  may  efficiently  take  the  place  of  silver,  as  one 
may  see  by  coinj^aring  a  specimen  of  the  ‘  phiale  mesomphalos  ’ 
of  black  glazed  terra-cotta,  representing  the  chariots  of  the 
gods,’  or  rather  the  ‘  apotheosis  of  Hercules,’  with  a  similar 
specimen  in  silver  repousse  Avork  ;  both  sjAecimens  are  exhibited 
side  by  side  at  the  British  Museum. 

That  the  phiale  shown  to-night  was  meant  to  appear  like  a  phiale 

*  Vol.  t3,  1871,  page  5. 

t  Sec  Atheuaevis,  JJcqmosopliistae,  Sclnveigbiiuser’s  editioa,  Strassburg,  1801. 
vol.  iv.  p.  280.  L'th.  xi.  cl.xi. 

t  The  peculiarities  of  Etruscan  work  in  this  plaque  are  only  slightly  marked, 
and  this  is  usually  so  in  Etruscan  copies  of  Greek  or  Italo-Greek  originals  made 
at  late  periods  Avhen  Greek  art  itself  was  declining. 
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of  silver  is  confirmed  by  the  showy  and  purely  decorative  character 
of  vessels  of  similar  fabric.  An  cenochoe  and  an  amphora  of  the 
'same  kjnd  of  pottery  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
are  mere  outer  shells  to  look  like  vessels,  and  made  with 
large  apertures  at  the  base  so  that  they  could  never  have  held 
any  liquid.  In  fact  they  were  shams  probably  made  for  tomb- 
nse  and  analogous  to  the  lead  rings  and  tinsel  gold  jewelry 
made  for  sepulchral  decoration. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  probable  date  of 
the  phiale  and  other  vessels  of  similar  make.  Everything 
is  in  favour  of  their  being  assigned  to  a  late  period ; 
first  of  all  their  careless  execution  and  their  sham,  merely 
ornamental  cliaracter.  The  cenochoe  and  amphora  in  the 
British  Museum  were  not  even  made  so  that  they  could  hold 
liquid.  Characteristic  of  the  execution  is  the  careless  way 
in  which  on  the  phiale  the  reliefs  representing  leaves  and 
bunches  of  grapes  are  united  by  incised  tendril-like  lines.  The 
design  speaks  no  less  strongly  for  their  late  origin,  for  on  the 
central  plaque  of  the  phiale  the  winged  female  is  probably  not  a 
Victory  but  a  sort  of  ‘  female  Cupid,’  and  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  a  late  design  as  the  androgynous  cupids  on 
late  Italo-Greek  painted  terra-cotta  vessels.  Mi’.  Murray 
thinks  that  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  placing  the  date  of 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  this  fabric  somewhere  between  the 
third  century  B.c.  and  the  first  century  A.r».” 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ,  read  the  following 
paper  on  some  iron  monumental  plates  in  Wadhurst  church, 
Sussex,  drawings  of  which  were  also  exhibited  : 

“  It  is  well  known  that  the  ironworks  of  Sussex  flourished 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  decayed  gradually  during 
the  eighteenth.  One  of  the  products  of  these  iron  foundries  was 
monumental  plates,  of  which  no  less  than  thirty  lie  on  the  floor 
of  Wadhurst  church  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Whoever 
invented  the  idea  may  boast  with  Horace,  ‘  Exegi  monumentum 
aere  perennius,’  for  while  most  of  our  village  churches  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  brasses,  these  iron  plates,  being  neither 
portable  nor  valuable,  still  e.\ist,  with  their  devices  and  lettering 
in  many  cases  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  laid.  And  certainly 
in  some  cases  they  lie  in  situ.  The  village  story  is  that  they  are 
so  well  preserved  because  they  were  hidden  by  the  pews  till  the 
church  was  repewed ;  this  happened  in  1824,  and  again  in 
1858.  Now  these  slabs  were  (all  but  one)  visible  when  my 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Courthope,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  copied 
them  about  1835,  and  he  then  noted  that  the  pews  which  had 
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been  removed  ten  years  before  sliowed  evidence  of  dating  from 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  the  previous  repewing  was 
done  before  most  of  these  slabs  were  cast.  At  any  rate,  although 
the  vicar  -writes  in  1858  ‘  These  slabs  with  ‘Here  lyeth’  are  liars 
all,  for  we  could  find  neither  vaults  nor  human  remains  beneath 
them,’  I  cannot  but  think  that  be  probably  did  not  dig  deep 
enough,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  statement  is  too  sweeping. 
On  several  of  these  slabs  there  are  incised  initials  cut  at 
dates  varying  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  slab  was  originally  laid  down.  Now  several  of 
the  persons  thus  commemorated  have  monuments  on  the 
Avails  of  the  church  besides,  and  the  object  of  cutting  these 
initials  was  clearly  to  mark  the  place  of  burial;  indeed  at  least 
tlii’ee  of  the  monuments  on  the  wall  refer  the  reader  to  initials 
cut  (though  only  on  stones)  in  other  ]iarts  of  the  church.  I  do 
not  think  then  that  these  slabs  were  disturbed  in  1824,  but  in 
1858  many  ivere  movetl ;  the  space  inside  the  altar  rails  was 
cleared  ;  and  even  those  which  were  left  in  the  chancel  were 
rearranged,  the  rest  being  removed  to  the  aisles  of  the  church. 

Merely  as  monumental  slabs  these  present  no  more  interest 
than  the  records  of  other  village  churches,  though  there  are 
several  points  about  fhe  heraldry  to  which  I  will  call  attention 
in  conclusion. 

But  as  specimens  of  iron  foundry  they  have  an  interest  of 
their  oivn. 

The  slabs  are  generally  about  six  feet  by  two  feet,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  obsenm  about  1  inch  thick  at  the  edge,  the  largest 
is  80  inches  by  32.  The  earliest  slabs  are  quite  flat  with 
shields  or  initials,  or  both,  in  high  relief. 

The  second  pattern,  which  lasts  till  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  is  highly  ornamented,  the  letters  and  decorations 
being  on  a  level  vvitli  the  border  ridge  while  the  field  is  sunk. 
After  this  the  slabs  have  as  a  rule  only  inscriptions,  of  which 
the  letters  are  sometimes  level  with  the  edge  on  a  sunken 
ground  and  sometimes  stand  ont  boldly  on  a  level  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  easting,  after  some  inquiry  I 
learn  that  the  mould  was  first  made  in  a  kind  of  black  sand,  the 
shields,  Avhether  with  dates,  initials,  or  armorial  bearings,  being 
carved  on  wood  blocks  and  impressed  upon  the  bed  of  the 
mould. 

In  the  case  of  the  ornamental  slabs  it  appears  to  me  probable 
that  not  only  the  heads,  borders,  and  ornaments,  but  possibly 
the  whole  inscription,  was  carved  on  a  wooden  slab. 

The  inscriptions  show  every  possible  form  of  mistake,  not 
merely  in  spelling,  which  is  arbitrary,  but  in  the  inversion  or 
omission  of  letters,  the  omission  of  words  and  dates,  ‘  here 
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yeth  ’  for  more  than  one,  also  ‘  aetatis  suae  and  ‘  grand- 
inother  posuit  ’  as  if  these  were  standing  forms. 

Three  methods  have  been  suggested  in  which  the  inscriptions 
vere  made  :  either  they  were  entirely  carved  in  the  wood  as 
lias  been  suggested  above  ;  or  the  inscription  was  set  up  in  a 
series  of  wooden  letters,  and  after  the  lines  had  been  marked  by 
'embedded  laths  so  many  letters  were  put  into  each  line  as  it 
would  hold  in  width.  This  would  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  strange  divisions  of  words,  sometimes  a  single  letter  only 
appearing  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Thirdly,  in  the  cases  of  some 
letters  and  figures,  they  appear  to  have  been  only  scratched  in 
the  sand  with  a  pointed  stick. 

In  the  solitary  instance  of  Judith  Legas  the  letters  and 
figures  are  inlaid  in  brass. 

With  regard  to  the  heraldry  of  the  slabs  the  Barham  Arms 
appear  simply  as  three  bears,  and  also  with  a  fess  charged  with  a 
fleur-de-lys  between  two  martlets,  and  on  four  Barham  slabs 
the  shields  are  only  charged  with  three  estoiles,  but  even  these 
vary,  having  five,  six,  and  eight  points,  Mrs.  Ann  Barham,  a 
spinster,  has  two  coats  on  her  slab ;  the  second  one,  which  is 
much  defaced,  I  cannot  identify,  but  it  has  a  very  strange  crest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Porter  (nee  Colpeper)  has  on  her 
slab  the  arms  of  the  Colpepers  with  the  baronet’s  hand. 

With  regard  to  founder’s  marks,  a  monogram,  apparently 
representing  N.  M. ,  occurs  on  one  slab  and  may  stand  for  Nicholas 
Manser.  T.  C.  occurs  twice,  and  T,  evidently  to  be  followed 
by  another  letter,  either  omitted  or  defaced  on  two  more.  I  doubt 
whether  tke  N.  on  another  slab  is  more  than  put  in  to  fill  u]) 
the  line. 

The  two  fire-backs  exhibited  at  the  same  time  came  from 
Wick  House  in  Wadhurst.  The  larger  bears  the  royal  (Tudor) 
arms,  with  other  devices,  the  smaller  bears  a  conventional  vase, 
surmounted  by  a  man’s  head  dressed  in  a  ruff,  and  might  be 
assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  G.  J. 
Moore,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  original  roll  of  the  accounts  of  the 
reeve  of  the  manor  of  Appleby,  Leicestershire,  for  the  year 
1367-8,  on  which  he  read  the  following  remarks  : 

“  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Moore,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of 
Appleby,  I  am  able  to  exhibit  the  accounts  of  the  reeve  of 
the  manor  of  Appleby  Parva,  Leicestershire,  for  41  &  42 
Edward  III.,  1367-8.  The  document  has  a  small  piece  torn 
out  and  is  rather  rubbed  in  places,  but  on  the  whole  is  in 
excellent  condition.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  tally 
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recording  tlie  payment  b}'  the  reeve  of  40s.  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  still  attached  to  tlie  foot. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  by  reading  the  whole  of  these 
accounts,  but  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  items. 

Ajipleby  Parva  is  a  manor  and  township  partly  in  the 
Hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  Leicestershire,  and  partly  in  that  of 
1  lepton  and  Gresley,  Derbyshire ;  a  payment  of  5s.  for 
‘  Repyndon  Solver  ’  is  probably  the  Hnndi’ed  fine  due  to  the 
Hundred  Court  of  Repton.  Part  of  this  sum  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  Sir  Edmund  de  Appleby  and  his  tenants  at  the 
curious  rate  of  '22(1.  and  2'2\1.  in  alternate  years. 

An  acconnt  of  Appleby  will  be  found  in  Nichols's  History  of 
heicesfersliire,  iv.  43d,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are 
chiefly  taken.  At  the  date  of  these  accounts  the  manor  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Vernons  of  Haddon  ;  it  had  come  to  the  family 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  Vernon  and  Margery,  daughter 
of  Robert  de  Stockport,  temp.  John.  It  appears  to  have  been 
])arcelofthe  earldom  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1323  Avas  held  by 
Richard  de  Vernon  and  Mand,  his  wife,  in  capite,  as  of  the 
Hononr  of  Tutbury.  William  Avas  Richard’s  next  heir,  then 
aged  10  years  (Esch.  IG  Edw.  IL). 

At  the  date  of  this  account  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon  Avas  lord 
of  the  manor,  Avhieh  apparently  descended  Avith  the  other 
Vernon  property  to  Sir  George  Vernon,  ob.  7  Eliz.,  avIio  left 
two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  Dorothy,  Avho  married  Sir  John 
Manners,  and  Margaret,  Avho  married  Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 
Appleby  fell  to  the  share  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  quite  clear, 
hoAvever,  for  Nichols,  iu  tracing  the  title  of  the  Moores  to  the 
manor,  leaves  off  abruptly  at  this  point,  and  begins  again  Avith 
a  George  Ap})leby,  avIio  levied  a  tine  of  this  manor  in  15G0. 
Possibly  there  Avere  two  manors,  or  jierhaps  the  Veimons  sold 
their  manor ;  but  hoAvever  this  may  be,  Margaret  Stanley, 
Sir  George  Vernon’s  daughter,  had  the  manor  of  Appleby  at 
her  death,  according  to  the  inquisition  in  1600  (Esch.  42  Eliz.T 

I  Avas  nnable  to  find  either  the  flue  of  1560  or  the  escheat 
of  1600  at  the  Record  Ofiice,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  throw  any 
further  light  on  this  point. 

The  Edmund  de  Appleby  I  have  already  mentioned  Avas 
apparently  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor  of  Appleby  Magna, 
and  the  principal  tenant  under  the  Vernons  at  Appleby  Parva. 
He  paid  a  rent  of  assize  of  53s.  4d.,  as  Avell  as  3d.  in  lieu  of  a 
pair  of  spurs  at  Christmas. 

Burton  says,  ‘  Though  many  of  note  have  descended  out  of 
this  house,  yet  the  most  eminent  Avas  that  renoAvned  soldier. 
Sir  Edmund  de  Appleby,  knt.,  avIio  served  at  the  battle  of 
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Cressy,  20  Edw.  III.,  where  he  took  Monsieur  Robert  du 
Mailarte,  a  nobleman  of  France,  prisoner;  after,  in  8  Ric.  II. 
went  into  France  with  John  of  Graunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to 
treat  of  a  peace  betwixt  both  kingdoms  ;  lastly,  9  Ric.  II. 
accompanied  the  said  duke  and  the  lady  Constance,  his  wife, 
and  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Peter,  king  of  Castile,  in  his 
voyage  into  Castile.’* 

Nichols  also  gives  a  very  interesting  inventory,  dated  1375, 
of  the  goods  of  this  Edmund  de  Appleby. 

There  is  a  tomb  with  effigies  of  a  knight  and  a  lady  in 
Appleby  church,  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Edmund  and 
his  wife. 

There  had  been  a  dispute  between  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon 
and  Sir  Edmund  de  Appleby  as  to  the  relief  and  homage  of  the 
latter,  and  also  as  to  Vernon’s  right  to  amerce  Appleby’s 
tenants  at  the  view  of  frank-pledge. 

This  dispute  was  settled  this  year,  and  the  parties  met  on  a 
‘  love-day,’  and  indulged  in  that  harmless  necessary  dinner 
which  Englishmen  can  never  dispense  with.  They  had  a 
sucking-pig  and  three  capons^  and  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat 
was  made  into  oven-bread  for  the  occasion ;  what  they  drank 
we  are  not  told,  as  the  wine  consumed  would  not  pass  through 
the  reeve’s  hands,  but  the  sundries  cost  8s.  5d.,  a  considerable 
sum,  besides  the  provender  for  the  horses. 

Appleby  was  forgiven  £5  6s.  8d.  of  I’ent  in  arrear,  £1  for 
his  relief,  and  3s.  for  the  amercement  of  his  tenants  to  the 
assize  of  ale  for  five  years  past,  because  it  belonged  to  him  by 
ancient  custom  and  not  to  the  court  leet. 

The  natives  of  the  manor  paid  Sbs.  2d.  rent,  besides  an  aid 
of  £4  at  Michaelmas,  and  rents  in  kind  consisting  of  cocks  and 
hens  ;  eight  cocks  and  fourteen  hens  had  been  received,  and 
seven  cocks  and  sixteen  hens  were  still  due.  The  natives  and 
customary  tenants  were  also  bound  to  do  their  precariae  or 
boon  works ;  they  ploughed  in  spring,  they  made  hay  in 
summer,  and  reaped  in  autumn  ;  at  the  ploughing  they  had 
6d.  worth  of  beer;  at  tho  haymaking  they  received  ‘math 
ale’  at  a  cost  of  12d. ;  at  the  reaping  they  had  9d.  worth  of 
ale  only. 

The  rent  of  a  cottage  was  Is.  a  year;  three  cottages  and 
three  acres  of  land  were  leased  for  9s„  a  year,  which  leaves  2s. 
an  acre  for  the  land.  A  pig-house  paid  2d.  a  year,  and  a 
smithy  6d.  ;  four  tenants,  called  ‘  Denykesmen,’  paid  53s.  4d. 
The  smith  had  encroached  on  the  lord’s  waste  by  building  part 
of  a  barn  on  it;  for  this  he  paid  Id.  a  year. 
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The  reeve  was  named  John  Roger-son.  If  we  may  judge 
from  one  entry  he  must  have  come  from  Ireland.  In  his 
account  of  the  stock  he  says :  ‘Hens:  Balance  from  last  year, 
seven  hens,  of  which  one  is  a  cockd  Among  the  ‘  issues  of  the 
manor  ’  is  the  interesting  item  of  2s,  Id.  for  apples  sold.  I  am 
not  aware  if  this  part  of  the  country  is  at  all  an  apple-producing 
district  at  the  present  day,  but  apples  from  Appleby  certainly 
strikes  one  as  very  fitting. 

An  ox,  a  Ijoar,  two  pigs,  two  yearling  ])igs,  and  two  sucking- 
pigs,  died  of  the  murrain  this  year.  What  Avas  done  with  the 
])igs  we  are  not  told,  but  the  ox  was  skinned,  and  its  hide  was 
sold  for  2s.  2d. 

Three  hundred  eggs  were  sold  for  15d.  ;  two  hens  fetched 
Id.  ;  thirteen  pigs,  after  having  been  fattened  up  for  sale  with 
two  and  a  half  quarters  of  peas,  were  sent  to  Coventry  and 
there  sold  for  Is.  apiece  ;  the  cost  of  taking  them  there  was  12d. 
Wheat  fetched  from  7s.  4d.  to  10s.  4d.  the  quarter;  barley  was 
os.  the  quarter. 

A  ncAv  ox-house  and  a  new  barn  were  built  this  year,  and 
the  expenses  are  given  in  some  detail.  They  were  post-and- 
pan  erections,  but  the  barn  liad  a  stone  foundation.  The  barn 
cost  altogether  £13  IDs.  Od.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  Avere 
as  follows :  carpenters,  2s.  6d.  a  Aveek ;  the  clerk  of  the  Avorks, 
16d.  a  Aveek  ;  the  thatcher,  4d.  a  day,  and  the  Avoman  who 
helped  him,  2d.  a  day;  the  mason,  2s.  lOd.  a  week.  The 
carter  received  9s.  yearly  ;  the  ploughman,  10s.  ;  and  the 
driver,  8s.  The  lock  and  key  for  the  barn  cost  Is.  Three 
p)airs  of  gloA-es  for  the  rea]Aers  cost  6d. 

Tavo  barns  were  hired,  Avhile  the  new  one  was  in  course  of 
erection  :  26s.  8d.  and  6s.  8d.  Avere  paid  for  them  respectively. 
2d.  Avas  paid  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  it 
is  not  stated  Avhat  for. 

The  total  receipts  came  to  £38  9s.  lid.,  and  the  expenses  to 
£33  17s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £4  12s.  7d.,  but  £4  had 
been  paid  to  the  lord  on  account,  so  that  the  net  revenue  of  the 
manor  was  £8  odd. 

The  back  of  the  roll  is  chietly  taken  up  with  the  stock 
accounts,  Avheat,  peas,  barley,  and  draget,  and  the  live  stock, 
dliere  Avcre  three  horses  and  a  mare,  AAdiicli  seems  a  small 
number,  but  probably  the  tenants  had  to  bring  their  horses  to 
the  ]doughing,  etc.  There  Avere  no  sheep.  The  pigs  Avere 
divided  into  porci,  j^ovcuii,  and  porcelli,  besides  boars  and 
sows.  The  2:>orcelli  seem  to  be  sucking-pigs,  for  thirty  Avere 
received  of  the  issue  of  the  two  soavs.  Ot  these,  three  Avent 
in  tithe,  tAvo  died  of  the  murrain  after  weaning,  at  least  so  I 
translate  it,  post  separationem  ;  one  was  consumed  at  the  lo\'e- 
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ay,  and  seven  wei’e  eaten  np  by  tlieir  unnatural 
lother.  Thirty  capons  were  sold  for  7s.  6d.  because 
hey  were  inferior. 

The  tally,  of  which  I  append  a  fac-simile,  is 
nteresting,  as  I  believe  that  private  tallies  are  very 
are,  though  they  must  have  existed  in  great  numbers. 
|[  suppose  they  were  destroyed  from  time  to  time,  as 
those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them 
;o  destroy  burn  their  receipted  bills.  It  has  written 
Ian  it,  ‘  The  tally  of  John  the  reeve  of  Appelby  for 
'40s.,  delivered  to  Sir  Eichard  de  Vernon  by  the 
hands  of  John  atte  Hallc-yate  [the  steward]  before 
Easter,  anno  42.^  The  roll  is  entirely  in  Latin, 

'  with  a  few  English  words  used  here  and  there 
‘  when  the  writer’s  stock  of  Latin  gave  out.  The  full 
;  text  of  the  roll  is  here  given: 

CoMPOTUS  Johannis  filii  Eogeri,  prepositi  de 
I  Aj)pelby,  ab  incrastino  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  R.  R. 
\  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  xlj“  usque  incrastinum 
I  pjusdem  festi  anno  revoluto  xlij°  per  annum 
(  integrum. 

Arreragia. — Idem  respondit  de  xj  li.  x  s.  ix  d. 
ob.  receptis  de  arreragiis  suis  ultimi  compoti  sui 
precedentis. 

Redditus  assise. — Et  liij  s.  iiij  d.  rec.  de  redditu 
Edmundi  de  Appelby  militis  terminis  S.  Andree 
et  Ramis  palmai’um.  Et  de  iij  d.  de  redditu  tene- 
menti  quondam  Johannis  Harper  et  Henrici  le 
Warde  loco  unius  paris  calearium  termino  Natalis 
Homini.  Et  de  ij  s.  de  redditu  tenementi  quondam 
Ric.  Pecher  de  terminis  predictis.  Et  de  lix  s.  ij  d. 
de  redditu  nativorum  et  cotariorum  ad  eosdem  ter- 
minos.  Et  de  v  s.  de  Repyndon  selvar  termino 
Pur’  Beate  Marie.  Et  de  xij  d.  de  redditu  cotagii 
Johannis  Dogge  terminis  predictis.  Et  de  xijd.  de 
redditu  cotagii  Johannis  atte  Walle  termino  Nat’  S. 
Johannis  Baptiste.  Et  de  xij  d.  de  redditu  Willelmi 
Dynot  ad  eundem  terminum.  Et  de  ix  s.  de  tribus 
cotagiis  et  vj  acris  terre  quondam  Willelmi  Merkes 
sibi  dimissis.  Et  de  iiij  li.  de  auxilio  nativorum 
termino  S.  Mich.  Et  de  ij  d.  de  redditu  Rogeri 
Payn  pro  una  domo  ad  porcos  suos.  Et  de  vj  d. 
de  Gilberto  Smyth  pro  uno  fabricio  sibi  dimisso. 
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Et  de  iij  s.  iiij  d.  de  redditu  eujusdam  crofti  quondam  Wil- 
lelmi  Merkes  hoc  anno.  Et  de  liij  s.  iiij  d.  de  redditu  iiij 
tenencium  vocatoruin  Denykesmen  ad  terniinos  predictos.  Et 
de  xxiij  s.  vj  d.  ob.  de  tends  dominicis  ad  firmam  pro  parte 
dimissa.  Et  dejd.  de  Gilberto  Sinytb  pro  parte  ejusdem  [sic] 
grangie  versus  viain  posito  de  novo  redditu  super  vastum 
doinini. 

Sumina,  xiiij  .  xij  s.  viij  d.  ob. 

Exitus  Manerii. — Et  de  ij  s.  ij  d.  de  j  eorio  unius  bovis  mortui 
in  inorina  vendito  ut  extra.  Et  de  xv  d.  de  ccc  ovis  de  exitu 
gallinaruin  venditis  ut  extra.  Et  de  ij  s.  j  d.  de  pomis  venditis. 
Et  vj  panibus  exbeiinalibus  ad  termlnum  Nat’  Domini  prec’  vj  d., 
nibil  hoc  anno  quia  propositus  tantum  expendit  de  pane  sue 
proprio  quando  dominus  ibidem  fuit.  Et  de  ij  s.  vj  d.  pro 
licencia  babenda  lucrandi  petram  pro  furno.  Et  de  xij  d.  de 
parvis  sbippes  *  venditis. 

Summa,  ix  s. 

Vendicio  Bladi  et  Stauri. — Et  de  ix  s.  ij  d.  de  j  quarterio 
ij  bussellis  frumenti  venditis,  prec’  quaterii,  vij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de 
xxxj  s.  de  iij  quart’  frumenti  v'end’,  prec’  quart’,  xs.  iiij  d.  Et 
de  xviij  s.  viij  d.  de  ij  quart’  frumenti  vend’,  prec’  quart’, 
ix  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de  x  s.  de  j  quart’  frumenti  vend’.  Et  de 
iij  s.  j  d.  ob.  de  v  bussellis  ordei  vend’,  prec’  quart’,  v  s.  Et  de 
Iij  s.  de  xiij  porcis  vend’  ut  extra,  prec’  capitis,  iiij  s.  Et  de 
iiij  d.  de  ij  gallinis  vend’  ut  extra. 

Summa,  vj  li.  iiij  s.  iij  d.  ob. 

Perquisite  Curie. — Et  de  xliiij  s.  ixd.  de  finibus  et  perqui- 
sitis  Curie  hoc  anno,  ut  patet  per  rotulos  Curie. 

Vendicio  super  compotum. — De  rebus  venditis  super  com- 
potum  ut  extra  Ixviij  s.  iiij  d.  ob. 

Summa  totalis  receptarum  eum  arreragiis,  xxxviij  li.  ix  s.  xj  d. 

Allocaciones  et  Condonaciones. — Idem  petit  alloeacionem 
de  vj  li.  vj  s.  viiij  d.  eondonatis  Edmundo  de  Appelby,  milite,  per 
doniinuin,  de  redditu  suo  a  retro  existente,  et  de  relevio  ejusdem 
Edmundi,  unde  de  relevio  xx  s.  Et  eidem  iij  s.  de  amerciamento 
pro  assisa  cervisie  de  tenentibus  ipsius  Edmundi  per  v  annos 
preterites,  quia  pertinent  ad  dictum  Edmundum  de  jure  de 
nntiqua  consuetudine  et  non  pl[egio]  de  vis[u]  franc [o]  f 

*  Sic.  I  cannot  suggest  the  meaning, 
f  A  curious  variation  from  the  usual  form. 
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tangunt.  Et  eiclera  vlj  s.  j  d.  de  amerciamento  Rogeri  Payn 
condonato  per  dominum. 

Sunima,  vj  li.  xvj  s.  ix  d. 

CuSTUS  CARUCAEiiM. — Et  ill  vij  peciis  ferriemptis  pro  carucis 
vj  s.  xj  d.  In  calibe  empto  pro  eisdem  xij  d.  In  opere  eorimdem 
xvij  d.  ob.,  pro  quolibet  pecio  ij  d.  ob.  Et  pro  j  caruea  de  novo 
einpta,  xij  d.  ob.*  In  iij  pedal’  emptis,  xij  d.  In  j  jugo  empto, 
iij  d. 

Summa,  xj  s.  viij  d. 

CuSTUS  CARECTARUM  ET  FERURE  EQUORUM. — Et  prO  axelillg’ 
carecte  cum  ax’  empt’,  vj  d.  In  vj  cluteis  ad  carectas  emptis, 
xiiij  d.  In  uncto  ad  carectas,  x  d.,  pro  cariando  meremium  ad 
grangiam.  In  j  coler’ empto,  xvj  d.  In  j  pari  traccium  empto, 
viij  d.  In  dimidio  corio  equino  albatof  empto  pro  hemes’ 
carectarum  reparanda,  xij  d.  Et  in  ferura  iij  equorum  per 
annum,  v  s. 

Summa,  x  s.  vj  d. 

Minute  et  NECCESSARiE.-“Et  in  decastracione  porculorum, 
suellorum  et  j  suis,  viij  d.  In  oblacione  famulorum,  iiij  d.  In 
percamento  empto  pro  rotulis  Curie  et  pro  diversis  scribendis 
inter  dominum  et  Edmundum  de  Appelby,  vj  d.  Et  pro  tassis 
pisarum  intrandis  per  ij  vices,  viij  d.  Et  pro  reynes  capistris, 
ij  d.  Et  pro  ij  crebisj  emptis,  vj  d.  Et  in  eervisia  empta  pro 
carucariis  de  precariis  ad  semen  quadragesimale,  vj  d. 

Summa,  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Novum  edificium  et  custus  domorum. — Et  pro  meremio 
empto  pro  domo  boveria  facienda  de  novo  pro  parte,  vij  s.  iiij  d. 
Et  pro  DC  lathes  emptis  pro  eadem,  ij  s.  vj.  d.  Et  pro  MCC 
lathnail  emptis  pro  eadem,  xviij  d.  In  spiknail  emptis,  ij  d. 
Et  pro  iij  carpentariis  pro  factura  ejusdem  domus  pro  parte  per 
j  sept’  ad  mensam  prepositi,  iij  s.  ix  d.  Et  pro  stipendiis 
eorundem,  nihil  hie,  quia  soluta  per  dominum.  Et  pro  lathing 
et  stoding  §  ejusdem,  viij  d.  Et  cuidam  coopertorio  super 
eandem  per  vj  dies,  ij  s.,  per  diem,  iiij  d.  Et  pro  j  muliere 
eidem  serviente,  per  idem  tempos,  xij  d.,  per  diem,  ij  d.  Item 
in  meremio  empto  pro  nova  grangia  facienda  apud  manerium 

*  This  would  be  the  wooden  frame-work  only. 

t  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  the  hide  of  a  white  horse,  but  a  horse-hide 
tanned,  or  made  into  white  leather. 

J  For  cribris,  sieyes. 

§  Plastering  or  daubing. 
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domini,  Cij  s.,  ut  patent  parcelle  super  compotum  monstrate. 
Et  in  expensis  iiij  cai’ectarum  de  predicte  [  ?  ]  car’  dictum 
meremiuin  de  Coton  Wode  et  Spitell  Wode,  xxx  s.,  pro  qualibet 
carecta,  iiij  d.  ob.  Et  pro  MDCCC  lath’  cmptis  pro  eadem 
grangia,  ix  s.,  pro  quolibet  C,  vj  d.  Et  pro  v  M  et  dim’  kthnail 
cmptis  pro  eadem,  vj  s.  xd.  ob.,  pro  M,  xv  d.  Et  pro  CCC  et 
dim  ...  *  xxj  d.,  pro  qualibet  C,  vj  d.  Et  pro  C  grossis 

clavis  pro  bostiis  grangie,  xij  d.  Et  in  stipendiis  Thome  carpen- 
tarii  super  facturam  dicte  grangie  per  v  sept’ ;  et  Jobannis 
Hayward  pro  dicto  opere  per  viij  sept’  dim.  ;  et  Jobannis  de 
Newton  pro  dicto  opere  per  viij  sept’  ;  et  Jobannis  de  Sbeile 
ibidem  pro  dicto  opere  per  vij  sept’,  Ixxj  s.  iijd.,  cuilibet  captanti 
per  sept’,  ij  s.  vj  d.  Et  in  stipendio  Thome  le  Clerc  ibidem  pro 
dicto  opere  per  vij  sept’  dim.,  xs.,  per  sept’,  xvj  d.  Et  cuidain 
coopertorio  super  dictam  grangiam  per  xviij  dies  et  dim’,  vj  s. 
ij  d.,  capienti  per  diem  iiij  d.  Et  pro  j  muliere  eidem  serviente 
per  xvij  dies  et  dim’,  ij  s.  xj  d.,  per  diem  ij  d.  Et  pro  parietibus 
ejusdem  grangie  involuendis  et  plastrandis  et  faciendis,  xx  d. 
In  virgis  emptis  pro  cooperto  ejusdem  et  parietibus  faciendis, 
iiij  s.  vj  d.  Et  pro  assbelers  emptis  apud  Sekyndon  pro  dicta 
grangia  subponendis,  vs.  v  d.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  pro 
carectariis  earundem  de  parte,  iiij  d.  ob.  Et  cuidam  cementario 
ibidem  per  ij  sept’  et  ij  dies  pro  parietibus  subponendis,  vJ  s. 
vij  d.,  per  sept’,  ij  s.  x  d.  Et  pro  tabulis  sarrandis  pro  v 
bestiis  ejusdem  grangie,  vij  s.  Et  pi’o  j  carpentario  pro  factura 
dictarum  bostiarum  per  x  dies,  v  s.,  per  diem  vj  d.  In  came 
empto  pro  carpentariis  pro  dicta  grangia  levanda  xij  d.  Et  dati 
V  carpentariis  pro  factura  dicte  grangie  pro  eerotee’  x  d.  In  j 
pecio  ferri  empto,  cum  opere  ejusdem,  pro  heng  bokes,t  gogens,j: 
et  plates,  xvd.,  pro  dictis  v  bostiis  nove  grangie.  In  j  serura 
cum  clave  ad  eandem  pro  parva  bostia  ejusdem  grangie,  xij  d. 
Et  pro  dicto  meremio  ad  dictam  grangiam  jirostrando,  iiijs.  ij  d., 
unde  pro  meremio  in  Coton  Wode,  ij  s.  iiij  d. 

Summa,  xiiij  li.  xviij  s.  viij  d.,  unde  pro  nova  grangia, 
xiij  li.  xix  s.  ix  d. 

Tritura  et  VENTILACIO. — Et  pi’o  ti’itui’a  lij  quart,  dim. 
frumenti,  xxiij  quart,  vj  bus.  pisarum,  xxj  quart,  j  bus.  ordei, 
et  X  quart,  v.  bus  dragetti,  trituratis  ad  tascam,  xxvj  s., 
capiendo  pro  iij  quart.,  x  d.  Et  in  ventilacione  omnium 
bladorum  ut  extra,  iiij  s.  vj  d.,  pro  quolibet  quart.,  ob. 

Summa,  xxxs.  iiij  d. 

*  A  hole  in  the  MS. ;  perhaps  spike-nails. 

t  Hinge-hooks,  the  part  driven  into  the  .side-post. 

1;  Gudgeons,  the  ring  part  of  the  hinge,  fastened  to  the  door. 
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CusTUS  PRATORUM. — Et  pi’o  falcacioiie  de  Erode  medewe, 
nihil,  quia  per  custumarios.  Et  pro  falcacione  de  A3dle 
medewe  hoc  anno,  xviij  d.  Et  pro  math  ale  solut’  hoc  anno, 
xij  d.  In  levando  fenum  in  Aylle  medewe,  vj  d. 

Snmma,  iij  s. 

CuSTUS  Autumpni. — Et  pro  messione  omnium  bladorum 
domini  hoc  anno,  xv  s.  ix  d.  In  cervisia  empta  pro  hominibus 
metentibus  ad  precarias,  ix  d.  Et  pro  iij  paribus  serotecarum  * 
pro  famulis,  vj  d. 

Summa,  xvij  s. 

Stipendia  famuloruji.— Et  in  stipendio  unius  carectarii  per 
totum  annum,  ix  s.  Et  cuidem  tenenti  carucam  per  annum,  x  s. 
Et  cuidam  fuganti  carucam  per  annum,  viij  s.  In  stipendio 
porearii  ville  ad  tascam,  vj  s.  iij  d.  Et  pro  potagio  iij  famu- 
lorum,  iiij  s.  iiij  d.,  capientium  pro  quolibet  quart,  bladi,  iiij  d. 
Et  in  stipendio  unius  famuli  fngantis  carucam  per  xv  septi- 
manas  in  estate  quando  alius  earucarius  fuit  in  auxilium  ad 
carpentarios  et  ad  coopertorios  grangie  et  alia  necessaria,  iij  s. 

Summa,  xl  s.  vij  d. 

Expense  domini  et  senescalli. — Et  in  expensis  domini 
venientis  ibidem  pro  die  amoris  habendo  inter  ipsum  et 
Edmundum  de  Appelby  pro  homagio  ipsius  Edmundi  capiendo, 
viij  s.  vd.,  preter  panem,  iij  capones,  et  j  porcellum  de  stauro. 
Et  in  expensis  senescalli  super  curiam  per  annum,  ij  s. 

Summa,  x  s.  v  d. 

Expense  forinsece.— Et  soluti  Fraternitati  S.  Johannis  de 
lerusalem’,  ij  d.  Et  pro  redditu  resoluto  Abbati  de  Leyc’  pro 
cotagio  quondam  Willelmi  Merkes,  vj  d.  Et  [pro]  quadam 
grangia  locata  de  ten’  Henrici  le  Warde,  vj  s.  viij  d.  Et  soluti 
Edmundo  de  Appelby  pro  grangia  ab  eo  locata  de  tritur’  anno 
preterito  pro  bladis  domini  ibidem  intrandis,  xxvj  s.  viij  d.  Et 
pro  xiij  porcis  fugatis  usque  Conventr’  ad  vendendum,  et 
expensis  ij  hominum  ibidem,  xij  d. 

Summa,  xxxv.  s. 

Liberaciones  denariorum. — Et  liberati  domino,  xl  s.  per  j 
talliam.  Et  eidem  domino  xl  s.  per  unam  indenturam. 

Summa,  iiij  li. 


*  Gloves. 
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Sumina  omnium  expensarum  et  liberacionum,  xxxilj  li.  xvij  s. 
ilij  d. 

Et  sic  debet  domino,  iiij  li.  xij  s.  vij  d. 

Et  postea  allocantur  eidem  xxx  s.  vj  d.  de  frumento  et  caponi- 
bus  super  ipsum  venditis  ut  extra.  Et  sic  debet  Ixij  s.  j  d. 


[Back.'] 

Ere MENTUM.— Idem  respondet  de  xxij  quart’  ij  bus.  frumenti 
receptis  de  vetei’i  frumento  anni  precedentis.  Et  de  xxx  quart’ 
ij  bus.  frumenti  de  exitu  grangie  tritur’  ad  taseam  rasa  mensura.* 
Et  de  V  quart’  vj  bus.  oneratis  super  compotum  ut  r’  [?  respondet] 
se  iiij*°. 

Summa,  Iviij  quart’  ij  bus. 

De  quibus,  in  semine  vij  quart’  vj  bus.  Et  in  liberacionibus 
famulorum  ut  inferius,  viij  quart’  iij  bus.  Et  liberata  Johanni 
atte  Halleyate,  senescallo,  preposito  de  Herlaston,  xxv  quart’ 
iij  bus.  per  talliam,  unde  de  veteri  frumento,  viij  quart’  j  bus. 
Et  in  pane  furni  pro  expensis  domini  et  aliorum  pro  die  amoris 
inter  dominum  et  Edmundum  de  Appelby,  j  bus.  dim.  Et  pro 
carpentariis  pro  nova  grangia  levanda  dim.  bus.  frumenti  in 
pane  furni  pro  eisdem  carpentariis.  Et  liberata  Johanni 
Pymme  pro  meremio  ab  eo  empto  pro  dicta  nova  grangia  ex 
certo  pacto,  iij  bus.  In  vendicione  ut  infra,  vij  quart’  ij  bus., 
unde  de  veteri  frumento,  iij  quart’.  Et  in  vendicione  super 
compotum  v  quart’  vj  bus.  pro  xxiij  s. 

Summa,  Iv  quart’  ij  bus. 

Et  remanent  iij  quart’  frumenti. 

Pise. — De  remanenti  vij  quart'  pisarum.  De  exitu  grangie 
tritur’  et  mensurata  ut  supra,  xxiij  quart’  vj  bus.  pisarum.  Et 
de  eodem  exitu  per  estimacionem  in  garbis,  iij  quart’.  Et  de 
viij  quart’  j  bus.  oneratis  super  compotum  ut  r’  [?  respondet]  se 
altero  di’.f 

Summa,  xlj  quart’  vij  bus. 

De  quibus  in  semine  xiiij  quart’.  Et  in  liberacionibus  famu¬ 
lorum  ut  inferius,  vj  quart’  vij  bus.  Et  in  prebenda  bourn  per 
estimacionem  in  garbis  ad  semen  xlmale,  j  quart’  dim.  Et  in 
prebenda  equorum  herciantium  et  euntium  ad  caruc’  equos 

*  This  seems  to  mean  by  scraped  measure, 
t  I  cannot  explain  this ;  tlje  expression  occurs  several  times. 
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....  *  semen,  ij  quart’.  Et  pro  xiij  porcis  crassandis  ante- 
quam  venditi  fuerunt,  ij  quart’  dim.  Et  pro  .  .  .  .  *  ij  quart’. 
Et  in  prebenda  equorum  x  custumariorum  et  dim.  ex  consuetu- 
dine  de  precariis  -  .  .  .  *  et  here’  suis  cum  domino  ad  ij  seson’ 
V  bus.  Et  in  prebenda  equorum  domini  et  Ricardi  de  Leyc’  et 
aliorum  pro  die  amoris  inter  dominum  et  Edmundum  de  Appelby 
pro  homagio  faciendo,  iij  bus.  Et  in  prebenda  equorum 
senescalli  super  curiam,  j  bus.  Et  in  vendicione  super  com- 
potum  viij  qrs.  j  bus.  pro  xxiiij  s.  iiij  d.  ob. 

Summa,  xxxviij  quart’  j  bus. 

Et  remanent  iij  quart’  vj  bus.  pisarum. 

Ordeum. — De  exitu  grangie  tritur’  et  mensurata  ut  supra, 
xxj  quart’ j  bus.  et  dim.  Et  de  ij  quart’  vij  bus.  oneratis  super 
compotum  ut  r’  se  quarto. 

Summa,  xxiiij  quart’. 

De  quibus  in  semine  iiij  quart’.  Et  liberata  Johanni  at 
Halleyate,  preposito  de  Herlaston,  xvj  quart’  dim.  per  talliam. 
Et  in  vendicione  ut  infra,  v  bus.  Et  super  compotum  j  quart’ 
vij  bus.  pro  xj  s.  vj  d. 

Summa,  ut  supra. 

Et  nihil  remanet. 

Dragetum.—Do  exitu  grangie,  x  quart’  v  bus.  drageti 
triturata  et  mensurata  ut  supra. 

Summa,  x  quart’  v  bus. 

De  quibus  in  semine,  ij  quart’.  Et  liberata  preposito  de 
Herlaston,  viij  quart’  v  bus.  per  talliam  cum  ordeo  ut  supra. 

Summa,  ut  supra. 

Et  nihil  remanet. 

Ltberaciones  famulorum. — De  frumento  ut  supra,  vii 
quart’  iij  bus.  De  pisis  ut  supra,  vj  quart’  vij  bus. 

Summa,  xv  quart’  ij  bus. 

De  quibus,  in  liberacione  unius  carectarii  et  duorum  caru- 
cariorum  per  annum  integrum,  xiij  quart’,  quilibet  capiens 
quart’  ad  xij'^™  sept’.  Et  in  lib’  cujusdam  garcionis  fugantis 
carucam  equorum  ad  semen  yemale  et  ad  semen  xlmale  per 
xij  sept’,  j  quart’,  capiens  ut  supra.  Et  cuidam  famulo  fuganti 
CRrucam  in  estate  per  xv  sept’  quando  alii  famuli  carucarii 


*  Pai’chment  torn 
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fuerunt  in  auxiliutn  cum  carpentariis  pro  nova  grangia  facienda, 
j  quart’  ij  bus.,  caplens  ut  supra. 

Summa,  ut  supra. 

Et  nihil  remanet. 

Equi. — De  reinanenti,  iij  equi. 

Summa,  iij. 

Et  remanent  iij  equi. 

JuMENTUM. — De  rem’,  j  jumentum. 

Summa,  j. 

Et  remanet  j  jumentum. 

Boves. — De  rem’,  viij  boves. 

De  quibus,  in  morina,  j,  mense  Augusti. 

Et  remanent  vij  boves. 

Apri. — De  rem’,  ij  apri.  Et  de  adjunctione  porculox’um,  j. 

Summa,  iij. 

De  quibus,  in  morina,  j,  mense  Augusti.  Et  liberatus  pre 
posito  de  Harlaston,  j. 

Summa,  ij. 

Et  remanet  j  aper. 

Sues. — De  rem’,  ij  sues. 

Summa,  ij. 

Et  remanent  ij  sues. 

PoRCi. — De  rem’,  xxiiij  porci.  Et  de  adjunctione  porcu 
lorum,  xiiij. 

Summa,  xxxviij. 

De  quibus,  in  morina,  ij.  Et  in  vendicione  ut  infra,  xiij. 

Summa,  xv. 

Et  remanent  xxiij  porci. 

PoRCULi. — De  rem’,  xvij  porculi  et  porcelli.* 

De  quibus,  iu  morina,  ij.  Et  in  adjunctione  cum  porcis, 
xiiij.  Et  cum  apris,  j. 

*  A  2^<^^'celhis  was  a  sucking  pig.  Apparently  it  was  called  iwrcnlus  when 
one  year  old,  and  when  two  years  old  a2)er,  sus,  or  2>orcus,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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Summa,  ut  supra. 

Et  nihil  remanet. 

PoRCELLi. — Et  de  XXX  porcellis  reeeptis  de  exitu  suum  per 
tempus  compoti. 

De  quibus,  in  decima,  iij.  Et  in  morina  post  separaeionein, 
ij.  Et  devorati  per  quandam  suem,  vij  porcelli.  Et  in  ex^ 
pensis  domini,  j. 

Sumraa,  [xiij]. 

Et  remanent  xvij  poi’culi  et  porcelli. 

Capones. — De  rem’,  xliij  capones.  Et  de  factioiie  pult’,  xij. 

Summa,  Iv. 

De  quibus,  in  expensis  domini  ad  diem  amoris  inter  dominum 
et  Edmundum  de  Appelby,  iij.  Et  super  expensas  senescalli 
ad  curiam,  ij.  Et  in  vendicione  super  compotum,  xxx  pro 
vij  s.  vj  d.  quia  deficiunt. 

Summa,  xxxv. 

Et  remanent  xx  capones. 

Galline. — De  rem’,  vij  galline,  quarum  j  gallus.  Et  de 
exitu  earundem,  xxxvj.  Et  de  viij  gallis  et  xiiij  gallinis  de 
redditu  nativorum  termino  Natalis  domini.  Et  in  anno 
sequente  r[eddent]  vij  galli  et  xvj  galline. 

Summa,  Ixv. 

De  quibus,  in  allocacione  prepositi  causa  officii  sui,  j  gallus 
et  ij  galline.  Et  in  caponibus  ut  supra,  xij.  Et  liberate 
domino  Henrico  Bertlot,  clerico  hospicii  domini,  xvj,  unde  vij 
galli.  Et  in  expensis  senescalli,  j.  Et  in  vendicione  ut  infra, 
ij.  Et  super  compotum,  xxiiij,  pro  ij  s. 

Summa,  [Iviij]. 

Et  remanent  j  gallus  et  vj  galline. 

Ova.— Et  de  coo  ovis  reeeptis  de  exitu  gallinarum.  Et 
venduntur  ut  infra. 

Et  nihil  remanet. 

CoEiA.— De  rem’,  j  corium  unius  vacce.  Et  de  j  corio 
unius  bovis  superius  recepto,  mortui  in  morina.  De  quibus, 
in  vendicione  ut  infra,  j. 

Et  remanet  j  corium  vaccivum  ad  dealbandum. 
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[On  a  small  slip  of  parchment.] 

Super  facturam  compoti  cle  Appelby  ad  festum  S.  Mich’, 
anno  xlij. 

Summa  totalis  recoptorum  et  arreragiorum,  xxxv  li.  xvij  cl.  ob. 

Summa  onnium  expensaruni  et  liberacionum,  xxxiij  li. 
xiiij  s.  iiij  d.  , 

Et  sic  debet  domino,  xxvij  s.  j  d.  ob. 

j\Iem.  cjuod  dominus  Edmundns  de  Appelby  debet  tunc  de 
redditu  aretro  existente,  liij  s.  iiij  d.  [cancelled]. 

Et  idem  Edmundus  et  tenentes  ejus  pro  Eepyndon  selver 
pro  V  annis  preteritis,  ixs.  ij  d.  ob.,  unde  pro  uno  anno  xxij  d. 
et  pro  alio  anno  xxij  d.  qd.  Et  tenentes  ejusdem  Edmundi 
debent  de  amerciamento  ad  visum  franci  [plegii] ,  x  s.  xd.,  quia 
non  veniunt  ad  dictam  [sic]  visum  franci  [plegii]. 

Et  Willelmus  Broun  debet  vj  s.  viij  d.  de  prestito  per 
predium. 

Et  de  diversis  debitoribus  dicto  preposito  debitis  de  redditu 
et  aliis  exitibus,  iiij  li.  v  s.  j  d.  [cancelled]. 

Summa  denariorum  debitorum  preposito,  viij  li.  v  s.  j  d. 

De  quibus  in  arreragio  ut  supra  idem  prepositus  debct 
domino,  xlv  s.  vj  d.  ob. 

Et  debet  carpentar’  in  omnibus,  xvj  s.  iiij  d. 

Et  Johanni  Pyme  ^n’o  lath’,  ixs. 

Et  pro  falcacione  et  factione  feni,  iij  s. 

Et  pro  messione  bladorum  domini,  xiij  s.  iij  cl. 

Et  pro  stipendiis  famulorum,  xviij  s. 

Et  mutacione  de  Eogero  filio  Ricardi,  lx  s. 

Et  tunc  bene  stat. 

[On  another  small  slip  of  parchment.] 

Mem.  quod  Eicarclus  cle  Vernon,  miles,  recepit  cle  Johanne 
filio  Eogeri,  preposito  cle  Appelby,  xl  s.  de  exitibus  ibidem, 
anno,  etc.,  xlij,  ante  festum  S.  Michaelis. 

[On  the  tally.] 

Tallia  Johannis,  prepositi  de  Appelby,  cle  xl  s.  liberatis 
domino  Ricardo  cle  Vernon,  per  manus  Johannis  atte  Halleyate, 
Rnte  Paschanij  a°  xlij°.” 
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eb.  21.] 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
ommunications. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  opened  at 
1.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when  the  Scrutators  reported 
hat  Eichard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
M.P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
had  been  duly  elected  Member  of  Council. 

Thanks  wei*e  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 


Thursday,  February  21st,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President : — 

1.  Observations  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  made  in 
1774.  By  William  Gilpin.  8vo.  London,  1804. 

2.  Les  Gazettes  de  Hollande  et  la  presse  clandestine  aux  XVII“  et  XVIII“ 
siecles.  Par  Eugene  Hatin.  8vo.  Paris,  1865. 

From  A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — -Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  Semitic 
Series.  Part  VII.  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt  attributed  to 
Abu  Salih,  the  Armenian.  Edited  and  translated  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  with 
notes  by  A.  J.  Butler.  4to.  Oxford,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Church  Plate  of  the  County  of  Northampton.  By 
C.  A.  Markham,  F.S.A.  Large  paper.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author  A  system  of  measures  of  length,  area,  hulk,  weight,  value, 
force,  Ac.  By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  : — History  of  the  Tower  Bridge.  By  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.  With 
a  description  by  J.  W.  Barry,  C.B.,  and  an  introduction  by  the  Eev.  Canon 
Benham,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Author : — De  Fidiculis  Bibliographia,  being  an  attempt  towards  a 
bibliograpy  of  the  violin.  Nos.  8 — 12.  (Completion.)  By  E.  Heron- 
Alien.  Sq.  8vo.  London,  1891-1893. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  7th,  1895,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
ballotpd  for  was  read, 
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Colonel  F.  Trotter,  througli  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P., 
exhibited  an  ornamented  bell  of  the  year  1574,  probably  cast  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

The  bell  is  Ilf  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  iron  clapper 
suspended  from  a  rectangular  iron  loop,  and  is  well  made,  witli 
moulded  rings  round  the  crown,  sound  bow  and  rim. 

The  canons  consist  of  a  principal  loop  and  six  sub-loops,  but 
one  of  these  is  broken. 

Eound  the  upper  part  of  the  haunch  is  a  very  pretty  floral 
cresting,  and  beneath  it,  between  moulded  bands  or  belts,  the 
inscription  : 

M77RC  LE  SEE,  HEFT  MEI  GHEGOTEN  M  V'  LXXIIII. 

On  the  waist  below  are  four  stamps : 

1.  A  shaped  stamp  in  relief  representing  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  writing  his  Gospel. 

2.  A  circular  medallion  in  low  relief,  apparently  representing 
Christ  giving  sight  to  the  blind  man. 

3.  Within  a  circular  floral  wreath,  2j  inches  in  diameter,  a 
medal  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain  with  his  bust  cii’cum scribed  : 

PHILIPPVS  •  II  •  IIISPAN  •  REX  •  CATHOL  •  ARCH  •  AVSTRIA 

4.  A  classical  subject,  a  winged  cupid  standing  on  an  altar 
placed  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

From  the  dented  condition  of  the  lip  the  bell  has  evidently 
been  used  as  a  clock-bell.  It  was  found  about  ten  years  ago 
under  the  roof  of  an  old  farm-house  at  Dyrham  Park,  near 
Barnet. 

A  mortar  by  the  same  founder  was  exhibited  to  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  on  June  4th, 
1891,  bearing  the  inscription: 

MARC  LE  SER  ME  FECIT.* 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  note  on  a  monumental  brass  at  Hampsthwaite,  York¬ 
shire,  which  by  the  kindness  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Deck, 
M.A.,  was  also  exhibited: 

“  The  accompanying  rubbings  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 

*  Archaeological  Journal,  xlviii.  20G,  434. 
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alter  J.  Kaye  from  a  brass  at  present  lying  loose  in  the 
,3stry  of  the  church  at  Hampsthwaite,  near  Ripley,  in  York- 


MONUMENTAL  BE  ASS  AT  HAMPSTHWAITE,  YORKSHIRE, 
linear.) 
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shire.*  I  will  leave  the  figure  to  be  described  by  some  one 
Avho  has  paid  special  attention  to  brasses,  and  will  pass  on  to 
the  inscription  which  has  been  roughly  incised  upon  it  in  a 
comparatively  recent  age.  I  read  it  thus  : 

IJiaDfc  for  gc 

foulr  of  •  tropott 

bnde  to 
foorar 
Sigpon 
aitg  18 
1570. 

The  first  word  may  be  ^  Praise  ’  instead  of  ^  Pray/  but 
Pi’ofessor  Skeat  thinks  ‘it  does  seem  possible  that pray 
ye.  Prayse  is  pi’obably  a  sort  of  phonetic  spelling  :  se  for  the 
sound  of  z.'  This  imperative  plural  of  pray  appears  to  occur 
in  an  inscription  once  to  be  seen  at  Thornton  Abbey,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  tlie  only  record  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
in  Greenwood’s  Pictures(pie  Tour  to  Thornton  Monastery.^ 
As  this  is  in  our  Library  it  may  be  readily  referred  to,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  neither  makes  rhyme  nor  sense  as  there 
represented.  The  stone  has  })robably  been  worn,  and  the 
inscription  partly  defaced.  I  would  supply  an  initial  cross, 
read  ‘w’  for  ‘  y’  in  the  second  word,  and  supply  tails  to  the 
two  ‘  v’s  ’  in  the  last  line,  and  so  we  should  have 

-b  YS  :  WHO  :  WIL  : 

TO  :  GOD  i  EH  :  SIB  : 

PETIYHS  :  AL  =  FOE... 

60YD  :  6YB  : 

Sih  seems  here  to  be  for  sibsuni,  amicable,  peaceable  ;  goyd  for 
good,  as  still  in  Yorkshire ;  Gyb  for  Gilbert.  Dr.  Murray  has 
told  me  that  he  thinks  prayes  here ye.. 

With  regard  to  ‘  Vycar  Dyxon  ’  and  his  family,  all  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  is  that  Thomas  Dickson  held  the  living 
of  Hampsthwaite  at  some  period  between  1525  and  1587.” 


*  There  is  a  short  notice  of  it,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Monvmental  Brass  Society,  vol.  ii.  pi.  4,  p.  150,  illustrated  by  a  very  small 
woodcut. 

t  Hull,  1835,  p.  1 9. 
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;  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
escription  of  the  brass  : 

“  The  small  figure  from  Hampsthwalte,  although  unfortu- 
lately  mutilated,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  somewhat  scanty 
ist  of  civilians  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  some  respects  it 
litfers  from  all  the  known  examples,  but  may  be  compared  with 
he  small  figures  in  the  niches  of  the  canopies  on  the  great 
Flemish  brasses  at  King’s  Lynn  and  Kewark. 

The  figure  represents  a  civilian,  c.  1350-60,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier,  with  long  flowing  hair,  beard,  and  moustache,  wearing 
a  short  close-fitting  cote-hardie  buttoned  down  the  front,  the 
sleeves  also  tight  and  buttoned  underneath,  over  the  shoulders  a 
cape  with  a  hood,  and  from  under  the  former  hang  the  long 
liripipes  or  pendent  streamers  of  the  hood.  Round  the  hips  is 
a  plain  belt  to  which,  on  the  left  side,  is  fastened  a  gypciere  or 
pouch  and  through  this  is  thrust  the  anelace  or  knife.  The 
thighs  are  clothed  in  tight-fitting  hose.  The  lower  part  of  the 
legs  and  the  feet  are  wanting,  a  piece  is  also  gone  from  the  head, 
and  the  liripipes  are  broken.  The  figure  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  measures  10  inches  in  length  by  34  inches  from  elbow  to 
elbow,  and  may  once  have  been  in  the  head  of  a  cross,  like  the 
well-known  example  at  Taplow,  Bucks.  The  figure  seems  to 
have  been  loose  in  the  church  for  many  years,  and  as  no  stone 
bearing  an  indent  corresponding  to  it  can  now  be  found  it  is 
perhaps  useless  to  speculate  as  to  its  identity.  It  may  even  have 
been  imported  into  the  church  by  the  same  vandal  who  in  1570 
endeavoured  to  make  it  do  duty  for  another  person  by  roughly 
cutting  the  inscription  quoted  by  Mr.  Fowler  on  various  parts 
of  the  figure. 

The  first  eight  words  are  in  two  lines  across  the  breast,  the 
remainder  in  four  lines  on  the  centre,  and  the  date  1570  on  the 
right  thigh. 

Besides  the  small  figures  on  the  Flemish  brasses  mentioned 
before  there  is  an  example  of  a  civilian  with  close-fitting  cote- 
hardie  at  Hildersham,  Cambs.,  to  Robert  de  Paris,  the  date 
of  which  is  conjectured  to  be  1379,  but  the  figure  has  a  mantle 
in  addition.  Half-effigies  wearing  the  tight  cote-hardie  with 
cape  and  hood  are  not  uncommon  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  in  fact  they  are  more  numerous  than  full-length  effigies, 
as  at  Nutfield,  Oxon.,  c.  1360;  Rusper,  Sussex;  Grraveney, 
Kent;  Deddington,  Oxon.,  all  c.  1370. 

A  small  demi-figure  in  the  head  of  a  cross  at  East  Wickham, 
Kent,  c.  1325,  much  resembles  in  style  the  Hampsthwaite  figure, 
and  a  demi-figure  at  Upchurch,  Kent,  may  also  be  compared 
with  it,  but  neither  have  the  liripipes  attached  to  the  hood.  The 
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figure  at  Taplow  lias  the  liripipes,  but  tlie  cote-hardle  is  long  and 
loose.” 


Tlie  llev.  J.  T.  Fowler  also  communicated  the  following 
note  on  an  effigy  of  a  deacon  in  Rippingale  church,  Lincoln¬ 
shire  : 

“  In  a  recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  chantry  chapel  at 
Rippiiigale  church,  Lincolnshire,  is  an  interesting  effigy  of  a 
deacon,  as  I  su})])Ose,  for  although  the  ends  of  the  stole  are  not 
shown,  the  dalmatic  is  worn  over  the  albe,  and  the  side-slits  are 
well  marked  in  the  actual  figure.  The  fanon  is  worn  on  the 
left  wrist,  and  an  open  book  is  held  upon  the  breast.  On  the 
book  is  incised : 


I  a  I  i  6 1 T 
bwa  :  6a 
BO  an  •:  La 
PALmaR  • 
La  :  FIS  ; 


I  b  o  A  n 
6  a  B  0  a  D 

m . 

pitaasiPUR 

La  ALffia 


There  are  clear  indications  of  the  tonsure.  The  face  is  gone, 
and  the  inscription  jiartly  worn  av/ay,  probably  by  the  feet  of 
children  when  school  Avas  kept  in  the  chancel.  What  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  the  inscription  on  the  book  is  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  but  the  monumental  record  of  the 
deceased.  The  third  line  on  the  second  page  is  unfortunately 
illegible. 

Precentor  Venables  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbons  have  kindly 
made  every  endeaAmur  to  identify  Hugh  Geboed  ‘  le  Palmer,’ 
but  Avithout  success. 

The  ecclesiastic  could  not  have  been  a  chajdain,  as  he  AAa)uld 
have  had  to  be  in  priest’s  orders.  But  he  could  have  held  the 
rectory  (improperly)  as  a  deacon.  Is  it  possible  that  he  Avent  on 
pilgrimage  as  a  set-off  against  such  an  irregularity  ? 

The  effigy  dates  apparently  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.”  * 

F.  Ll.  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  Saxon 
antiquities  found  at  Croydon,  on  Avhich  he  read  the  folloAving 
])aper : 

“  At  intervals  betAveen  February,  1893,  and  September,  1894, 
Avorkmen  Avere  employed  in  cutting  a  new  road,  terrace-fashion, 
in  some  rising  ground  on  the  Elms  Estate  at  Croydon,  Surrey. 

*  For  a  notice  of  this  and  other  effigies  at  Rippiiigale,  see  Murray’s 
Handbook  for  Lincolnshire,  1890,  p.  102. 
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I  the  course  of  this  work  they  came  upon  a  number  of  inter- 
ents,  with  antiquities  of  Saxon  and  Roman  date. 

The  whole  of  the  find  would  have  been  dispersed  or  reburied 
nnoticed  in  the  rubbish  had  not  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
ligby  been  drawn  to  the  antiquities  coming  from  there.  For- 
anately^  in  the  intervals  of  professional  business,  Mr.  Rigby 
aid  many  visits  to  the  place,  and  encouraged  the  workmen  to 
lut  aside  their  finds  for  him.  The  result  is  a  considerable  col- 
ectlon,  especially  of  iron  weapons,  shield  bosses,  etc.,  of  Saxon 
late ;  small  objects  such  as  fibulae  are  very  scarce,  and  beads 
mtirely  absent.  This  fact  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Rigby  to  the 
manner  of  the  discovery  by  careless  excavators,  who  also  may  have 
parted  with  some  of  the  more  portable  specimens  to  other  persons. 

The  spot  where  the  graves  were  found  is  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Edridge,  and  the  new  road  is 
to  be  called  Edridge  Road.  It  runs  parallel  to  High  Street, 
north-westward  towards  the  new  Town  Hall,  and  is  cut  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  above-mentioned  rise.  A  wide  space  was 
also  dressed  back  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road  to  form  a  gentler 
slope.  The  interments  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  6  inches,  and 
both  skeletons  and  burnt  bones  were  found.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  objects  obtained  by  Mr.  Rigby : 

Roman  Remains.  Pottery. — Small  urn-shaped  vessel  of  brown 
Upchurch  ware,  H.  4f  inches ;  vase  of  Durobrivian  ware  with 
band  of  raised  scale  pattern  round  the  middle,  H.  6  inches  ; 
bottle  of  yellowish  brown  ware,  H.  4^  inches ;  another  of  the  same 
ware  (a  pale  variety  of  the  Durobrivian  type),  H.  3J  inches. 

Bronze. — In  this  material  there  are  two  needles,  two  pins,  a  pair 
of  tweezers,  and  a  narrow  armlet  with  ends  twisted  together  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  are  Saxon  or  Roman. 

Saxon  Remains.  Iron. — Twelve  shield  bosses  varying  from 
the  conical  type  with  even  curve  (but  of  moderate  height)  to 
the  compressed  type  with  shoulder.  There  are  two  that  may 
be  classed  with  the  former,  the  rest  offering  varieties  of  the 
other  type.  They  are  tipped  with  buttons,  large  or  small. 

Three  swords,  one  plain,  another  with  a  small  bronze  tip  for 
the  pommel,  the  third  with  a  bi’onze  band  that  has  once  formed 
the  rim  of  the  scabbard.  On  a  similar  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  from  Kempston  in  Bedfordshire  the  bronze  of  the 
pommel  and  that  of  the  scabbard  are  associated,  but  I  am 
assured  by  Mr.  Rigby  that  the  Croydon  examples  belong  to 
different  swords.  There  is  also  a  remnant  of  a  fourth  sword. 
Twenty-six  spear-heads  of  many  varieties ;  some  in  fine  pre¬ 
servation  and  of  elegant  form.  One  is  very  large  and  has  a 
strong  rib  on  each  face  of  the  blade,  L.  16|  inches. 
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One  ‘  angon  ’  head  of  square  section  with  barbs  close  to  shaft, 
long  iron  shaft  has  a  total  length  of  38  inches  :  the  socket  is  broken 
short.  This  is  a  very  rare  weapon  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  A  fine 
example  was  found  at  Sarr,  in  Kent,  and  is  figured  Archaeologia 
Caiiiiana,  vol.  vii.  pi.  xiv.  ;  it  measured  45  inches  in  length 
( l.c.  p.  319)  and  shows  a  moveable  ring  on  the  socket,  no 
doubt  to  make  it  grip  the  wooden  end  more  tightly.  Another 
example,  considerably  shorter,  is  figured  on  the  same  plate. 
The  iron  shaft  evidently  varied  much  in  length,  for  a  dart-head 
of  the  angon  type  lately  acquired  for  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Humphi-ey  Wickham  collection,  and  found  with  Saxon 
antiquities  near  Strood  in  Kent,*  measures  only  11  \  inches.  The 
locus  classicus  for  the  angon  |  is  not  very  lucid.  ^  The  angons 
are  spears  not  very  small  nor  yet  very  large,  but  such  as  could 
be  thrown  on  occasion  or  used  in  close  combat  for  attacks. 
The  greater  part  of  them  is  enclosed  round  in  all  directions 
with  iron,  so  that  very  little  of  the  wood  appears  between,  and 
scarcely  even  the  whole  of  the  butt-spike ;  and  above,  around 
the  top  of  the  spear,  bent  points  project  on  either  side  from  the 
head  itself,  like  hooks  slightly  curved,  and  incline  downwards.’ 
There  is  nothing  said  about  rings  or  plates  of  iron,  words  which 
translators  of  this  description  have  introduced.  The  vagueness 
as  to  the  number  of  barbs  is  also  noteworthy.  Agatliias  lays  stress 
upon  two  points,  the  dangerous  form  of  the  barbs  which  held 
firm  in  wood  or  flesh,  and  the  iron  protection  which  prevented 
the  weapon  from  being  cut  off  short.  With  these  leading  features 
of  the  angon  the  historian  is  satisfied,  and  he  cared  nothing  and 
probably  knew  nothing  about  the  details  of  its  construction. 
Fi’om  the  discoveries  in  graves  on  the  continent  and  in  England 
we  may  believe  that  some  of  these  weapons  were  made  with  a 
short  stem  of  iron,  still  long  enoxigh  to  be  troublesome  in  a 
wound,  and  even  then  the  wooden  shaft  might  be  protected  by 
a  sheathing  of  some  sort,  while  in  others  a  long  iron  shaft 
that  put  the  wood  almost  out  of  reach  of  a  swordsman  required 
only  a  short  wooden  butt  to  complete  it.  The  aavpcoTTjp,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  be  considered.  Apparently  a  metal  point  was 
not  necessary,  since  butt-sheaths  of  spears  are  not  found  very 
commonly,  although  they  must  have  offered  a  great  advantage 
over  bare  wood  for  planting  the  weapon  upright  in  the  ground, 
and,  understanding  the  butt-point  to  have  been  sheathed  with 
metal,  1  have  been  inclined  to  read  oaov  for  6\ov,  thus  changing 
the  sense  to  ‘  so  that  very  little  of  the  wood  appears  between, 
scarcely  even  an  amount  equal  to  the  length  of  the  butt-spike.’ 

*  Smith,  Collectanea  Antiqua,  y.  pi.  xi. 

t  Agatliias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5  ;  cf.  Wylie  and  Akerman  in  Archaeologia,  xxxiv. 
177  and  xxxy.  48 
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,  short  length  of  wood  near  the  butt  would  be  convenient  for 
le  grip. 

Three  axe-heads  of  well-marked  forms,  thickening  evenly 
;om  edge  to  back,  and  so  far  like  wedges,  but  with  the  upper 
dge  of  the  outline  angulated  or  curved  downwards,  while  the 
ocket-hole  remains  parallel  to  the  cutting  edge.  The  smallest 
s  4*35  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  only  11^  ounces  troy. 


AXE-HEAUS  or  SAXON  DATE,  FOUND  AT  CKOTDON,  SUKEEY. 

The  edge  is  widened  downwards  considerably,  as  well  as 
the  socket-end,  so  that  the  lower  outline  is  very  sharply  curved, 
the  upper  one  much  less  so.  The  other  two  are  of  one  pattern, 
but  while  the  smaller  specimen  measures  5‘2  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  14;^  ounces  troy,  the  other  is  6  inches  long 
and  26  ounces  in  weight ;  the  outlines  of  these  are  angulated. 
Axe-heads  again  are  very  scarce  in  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries, 
but  one  of  the  same  type  as  that  first  described  was  discovered 
by  Hillier  in  the  cemetery  at  Chessell  Down  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  *  one  of  the  second 
type  was  in  grave  83  at  Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire. t. 
A  different  type  was  found  at  Sarre.  An  axe  quoted  by  De  Baye 
as  a  francisca  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Gribbs  collection  is  now 

*  Hillier,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  37  and  fig.  113. 

t  Neville,  Saxon  Obsequies,  pi.  39  and  p.  19.  See  also  Collectanea  Antigua, 
ii.  224. 
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deposited  in  tlie  British  Museum,  but  is  of  quite  doubtful  age. 
Are  not  the  two-edged  axes  of  Agatbias  picturesque  exaggera¬ 
tions  ?  they  have  never  been  fonnd  of  this  age  in  England  or  in 
Europe. 

A  buckle,  tongue  lost,  hoop  strongly  ribbed,  showing  silver 
plating,  wliicb  jirobably  extended  over  the  buckle-plate  as 
well;  the  latter  has  three  circular  cavities  for  settings.  Two 
rings,  one  imperfect,  diameter,  2’2  inches. 

A  small  prick  spur,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Saxon  iron, 
seems  worth  mentioning,  but  the  relics  include  a  pair  of 
scissors  of  modern  form  thoroughly  rusted. 

Bronze. — Bowl,  of  which  only  the  topmost  portion  with  the  rim 
and  an  isolated  fragment  of  the  bottom  are  preserved.  The  rim 
is  turned  outwards ;  the  handle,  which  was  of  iron,  was  fixed  in 
triangular  upright  ears  made  in  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
bowl  ;  the  body  is  much  thinner  than  the  rim  and  ears.  It  is 
evident  tliat  the  vessel  was  hammered  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
bronze  cut  to  a  circular  shape,  with  the  two  triangular  pieces 
for  the  ears  left  projecting.  Diameter  of  rim  74  inches,  the 
body  wider.* 

Two  buckets,  the  greater  part  of  each  preserved,  with  its 
wooden  staves,  and  three  bronze  bands,  the  top  one  very  broad : 
bronze  rim  and  remains  of  handle :  four  upright  strips  widening 
towards  the  base,  the  edges  with  row  of  bosses  produced  by 
punching,  two  of  these  in  each  case  pierced  at  the  top  for 
hooked  ends  of  handles  to  pass  through.  Height,  3|  and  4|-. 

'Thin  saucer-shaped  brooch,  the  inside  tinned,  but  probably  once 
covered  with  an  omiamental  ])late,  diameter,  1'6  inches  ;  ditto, 
thick,  engraved  with  four  human  faces  placed  crosswise,  not  gilt, 
diameter,  1'2  inches  ;  pair  of  broad  annular 
brooches,  tinned  and  engraved  with  four 
small  circles,  the  pins  of  bronze.  Diameter, 
2  inches.  Long  brooch,  with  square  top, 
nearly  plain.  Length,  2 ‘5  inches. 

Two  circular  ornaments  of  open  work, 
consisting  of  a  ring  with  triscelic  design 
radiating  from  the  centre.  They  difi'er 
considerably  from  each  other,  but  in  each 
case  the  design  is  made  to  repi’esent  the 
heads  and  necks  of  three  serpents. 
Diameter,  2‘5  and  2‘2  inches  {see  figure). 
This  ornament  is  well  known  in  Merovingian  cemeteries. 

Two  double  plates  for  attachment  to  cloth  or  leather.  Length 
of  each  2  2  inches. 


BRONZE  SAXON 
ORNAMENT  FOUND  AT 
CROYDON,  SURREY. 


Cf.  Neville,  oj).  cit.  PI.  16. 
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BRONZE  OBJECT  OP  SAXON  DATE 
POUND  AT  CROYDON,  SURREY. 


A  very  curious  object  {see  figure)  has  as  a  central  stem  a  flat¬ 
tened  tube,  on  one  face  rounded  and  with  engraved  ornament, 
other  flat  and  plain.  From  the  middle  of  one  side  projects  a 
very  similar  but  plain  tube,  and  opposite  to  this  is  a  hinge  in 
which  iron  has  worked  upon 
a  bronze  pin.  Below  these 
there  are  two  loops,  one  on 
each  side,  and  from  one  of 
them  hangs  a  looped  tab  of 
bronze  with  rivet  for  leather 
work  (?).  The  tubes  look 
like  sockets  for  wood,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  rivets 
within.  The  designs  on  the 
tube  are  engraved  and  inlaid 
with  plates  of  tin  or  silver. 

In  the  middle  there  is  a 
large-eared  animal ;  at  the 
end  with  the  loops  the  im¬ 
perfect  casting  has  left  a 
hole  in  the  front  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  over 
with  a  silver  plate;  at  the  other  end  is  a  design  remotely 
resembling  two  dolphins  affront'e.  I  have  no  explanation  to 
offer  for  this  curious  relic,  which  appears  to  be  complete  as  far 
as  the  bronze  is  concerned.  The  o-eneral 

o 

appearance  of  it  and  the  figure  of  the  animal 
indicate  that  the  main  tube  hung  horizontally 
or  nearly  so,  but  the  wear  of  tlie  loop  hanging 
from  the  arm  shows  that  the  right-hand  end 
inclined  considerably  downwards. 

Several  small  bronze  objects,  including 
fibulae,  have  not  been  available  for  description. 

Glass. — Several  fragments  of  a  lobed 
vessel,  of  pale  green  colour ;  of  the  usual 
type  with  crinkled  bands  down  the  lobes. 

Pale  yellowish  green  cup  with  foot;  a  thread 
wound  round  many  times  below  the  rim  {see 
illustration). 

Pottery. — Remains  of  16  urns,  and  one 
small  plain  cup  perfect;  all  are  hand-made.  The  urns  are  of 
various  forms;  one  is  burnt  harder  than  usual,  resembling  grey 
Roman  wai’e ;  it  is  the  lower  half  of  a  large  plain  vessel,  the 
walls  rather  thin  and  of  very  even  thickness  though  hand  made. 
Diameter  of  body,  11  inches.  There  ai’e  several  others  plain 
and  some  ornamented  with  stamps,  lines,  and  bosses,  alone  or  in 
combination. 


SAXON  GLASS  CUP 
FOUND  AT  CROYDON, 
SURREY. 
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Stone. — A  small  rectangular  sharpener  pierced  at  one  end 
and  measuring  3|  x  '9  x  *5  inches,  was  found  with  the  largest 
axe-head.  This  is  the  only  I’ecord  of  association  obtainable  in  the 
whole  find. 

Horn. — A  cow’s  horn  pierced  on  the  outer  side  with  a  circular 
hole,  age  doubtful. 

The  angon,  the  two  small  axeheads,  the  mysterious  bronze 
object,  and  a  selection  of  the  remainder  have  been  most  kindly 
offered  by  Mr.  Rigby  as  a  donation  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  tliey  will  be  the  more  welcome,  as  Surrey  is  a  county 
quite  unrepresented  in  the  Saxon  room.  The  glass  cup  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  are  reserved  for  a  local 
museum  to  be  established  in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Croydon. 

Sketches  of  a  few  additional  objects  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Rigby  since  the  meeting.  They  consist  of  two  long  square- 
top]  )ed  brooches,  a  circular  brooch  with  embossed  plate,  two 
buckle  plates,  and  a  bar  with  hooked  end  terminating  in  a  disk, 
and  with  a  ring  on  the  hook.  The  last  is  perhaps  Roman.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  February  28th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  : — 
Numismata  Londinensia.  Medals  struck  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  commemorate  important  municipal  events,  18.S1  to  1893.  With  descrip¬ 
tive  notices  by  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1894. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
on  Thursday,  March  7th,  1895,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.  S.A.,  read  the  following  note 
on  a  Flemish  bell  in  Whalley  church,  Lancashire,  and  exhibited 
a  rubbing  of  the  inscription  : 

“  The  Flemish  bell  which  Colonel  Trotter  exhibited  at  our 
meeting  last  week  reminded  me  of  a  similar  but  much  larger 
bell,  which  I  found  in  the  steeple  of  Whalley  church,  Lan- 
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cashire,  in  1891,  and  the  existence  of  which  may  be  worth  a 
note  in  our  Proceedings.  I  examined  the  bell  under  some 
difficulties,  but  was  able  to  obtain  the  rubbing  of  the  inscription 
which  is  now  before  you.  It  reads : 

maria  .  BEN  .  10  .  VAN  .  PEETER  .  VANDBN  .  GHEIN  .  GHEGOTEN  . 

INT  .  JAER  .  M.C.C.C.C.C.XXXVII, 

The  words  are  separated  by  stops  in  the  form  of  fleurs-de-lys. 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  has  a  mortar  cast  by  this  same  Peter, 
and  inscribed  : 

PETRUS  VANDEN  GHIEN  ME  FECIT  MCCCCCXLV. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xlviii.  207, 
and  I  learn  from  Mr.  Peacock  that  the  family  of  Van  den 
Ghein  or  de  Gheyn  (the  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways)  was 
settled  at  Mechlin,  and  produced  several  artists  of  repute,  one 
being  well  known  as  an  engraver.  Our  Whalley  bell  is  a  very 
fine  one,  with  a  rich  cresting  over  the  inscription  and  some 
ornaments  below  it,  one  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lady.  It 
is  not  part  of  the  ring,  but  hangs  by  itself ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  could  reach,  no  one  seems  to  know  how  it  came  to  be 
in  the  steeple  at  Whalley.  This  is  rather  strange,  as  it  cannot 
have  been  there  long,  for  the  tower  was  burned  out  and  the 
bells  in  it  destroyed  only  forty  years  ago.” 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
read  the  following  notes  on  a  medieval  chalice  and  paten, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  M.A.,  and  on  a  medieval 
cruet,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A. : 

“  Although  recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  pieces  of 
medieval  church  plate  preserved  in  this  country  are,  considering 
all  things,  fairly  numerous,  the  discovery  of  additional  examples 
is  by  no  means  an  every-day  occurrence.  No  apology  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  now  shown. 

The  chalice  and  paten,  which  are  exhibited  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Much  Wenlock,  to 
whom  they  personally  belong,  are  of  special  interest  as  forming 
a  set,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  in  inventories,  a  pair  of 
chalices.  That  is  to  say,  the  paten  belongs  to  and  was  made 
for  the  chalice.  Nearly  a  hundred  medieval  patens  are  now 
known,  but  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  number  are  preserved 
with  the  chalices  to  which  they  belong. 

The  chalice  before  us  is  5  inches  high,  and  of  silver  parcel- 
gilt.  The  bowl  is  3|  inches  in  diameter,  but  has  been  reworked 
and  most  of  its  hammer  marks  smoothed  out  and  a  new  piece 
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insei’tecl  in  tlie  base.  The  inside  is  gilt,  and  round  the  lip  is  the 
usual  band  of  gilding.  The  stem  is  six-sided,  and  has  a 
characteristic  knot,  also  hexagonal,  with  the  points  wrought 
into  leafy  masks  which  have  been  cast  and  put  on.  The  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  knot  are  pierced  with  bifoliated 
openings  between  the  lobes,  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  spiral  or 
twisted  appearance.  The  knot  is  wholly  gilt.  The  four  junc¬ 
tions  of  the  stem  are  concealed  and  strengthened  by  gilt  ogee 
bands.  The  foot  is  mullet-shaped  with  plain  surfaces,  but  the 
front  panel,  which  is  gilt,  has  a  figure  of  Our  Lord  on  the  i 
cross,  with  a  background  of  foliage.  The  chamfered  edge  has 
an  upper  hollow  moulding  studded  with  small  pellets  or  I 
roundels,  and  a  lower  plain  moulding,  both  gilded.  The  points  II 
are  slightly  rounded  to  prevent  their  digging  into  the  cor-  1* 
poras,  and  have  no  projecting  knops  or  toes  like  those  seen  in  a 
number  of  chalices  of  this  type. 

The  chalice  is  not  hall-marked,  but  is  probably  of  a  date 
circa  1.500.  It  belongs  to  type  F.  of  the  classification  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow  and  myself. 

The  paten  is  If  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  silver  parcel-gilt. 

It  has  two  central  depressions,  the  outer  circular,  the  inner 
sexfoil,  with  rayed  leaf  ornament  in  the  sjiandrels.  The  edge  is 
ornamented,  like  the  foot  of  the  chalice,  with  an  outer  plain  band 
or  ring  and  an  inner  studded  with  minute  pellets  In  the 
centre  of  the  paten  is  a  circular  device  Ij^  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  well  designed  representation  of  the  Vernicle  within  a 
many  rayed  border.  The  edge,  the  spandrels,  and  the  central 
device  are  gilt.  Like  the  chalice,  the  paten  is  not  hall-marked. 

It  belongs  to  type  D.  of  our  classification. 

Nothing,  unfortunately,  is  known  of  the  history  of  these 
interesting  vessels.  They  were  bequeathed  by  an  old  lady,  with 
some  other  plate,  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  they  passed  to 
their  present  owner,  and  without  any  record  of  their  previous 
history. 

The  altar  cruet  is  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Leo,  F.S.A., 
rector  of  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  to  wiiich  church  it  has 
lately  been  giveji.  It  is  an  object  of  far  greater  rarity  than  even 
a  medieval  chalice,  so  much  so,  that  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
example  in  use  in  any  church  in  this  country. 

This  particular  vessel  is  of  silver  parcel-gilt,  and  measures, 
without  the  knop  of  the  cover,  which  is  lost,  6f  inches  in  height. 

It  has  a  globular  body  with  long  tapering  neck  and  spreading 
foot,  end  a  flattened  cover  witli  thumb-piece.  Unlike  any  other 
existing  examples  of  cruets  it  has  a  curved  handle,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  a  slender  curved  spout.  Between  the  neck  of  the 
cruet  and  the  spout  is  a  connecting  support  in  the  form  of  a 
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SILVER  PARCEL-GILT  CRUET  OF  ENGLISH  WORKMANSHIP,  ciroa  1530-35, 
NOW  AT  ST.  PETER  PORT  CHURCH,  GUERNSEY,  (f  linear.) 
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small  gilt,  dragon  represented  as  regardant  and  walking  up  the 
cruet.  The  spout  springs  from  a  gilt  boss  formed  of  four  fleur- 
de-lis-like  ornaments  in  relief.  From  this  boss  starts  a  raised 
belt  which  is  carried  round  the  body  of  the  cruet.  It  is  |  inch 
wide,  and  encloses  a  gilt  band  inscribed  in  capital  letters  : 

SANCTE  PAYEE  *  POEAPEO  *  NOBIS  * 

with  roses  for  stops.  Before  the  0  of  ORA  is  an  erased  letter 
P,  the  result  of  a  blunder.  The  inscription  is  interrupted  mid¬ 
way  by  the  handle,  which  starts  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
band.  It  is  inch  wide,  and  has  throughout  its  length  an 
embossed  pattern  of  floral  sprays.  At  its  junction  with  the  band 
is  a  small  half-length  figure  of  St.  James  the  Great  between  two 
escallop  shells,  but  upside  down.  A  like  pattern  to  that  on  the 
handle  encircles  the  vertical  edge  of  the  foot.  At  the  junction 
of  tlie  body  and  neck  is  a  reeded  and  gilded  band,  and  another 
such  encircles  the  neck  just  below  the  lip.  The  lid  is  surrounded 
by  a  similar  reeded  band,  and  has  engraved  on  top  a  capital 
letter  'K  for  Aqua.  As  these  cruets  were  always  made  and 
used  in  pairs  the  lost  fellow  to  the  e.xample  before  us  must  have 
had  on  it  a  V  for  Vinum. 

Although  the  cruet  is  not  hall-marked,  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  it  is  English,  and  probably  of  London  make.  The 
lettering  on  the  medial  band  closely  resembles  that  on  the 
Rochester  mazer  of  1532-3,  in  the  possession  of  the  President, 
and  on  the  Tokerys  mazer  of  1534-5  belonging  to  Mr.  W. 
Jardone  Brakenridge.*  Its  date,  therefore,  is  probably  circa 
1530-35. 

The  cruet  is  engraved,  though  not  very  accurately,  in  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Ancient  Church  Plate.,  Sepulchral  Crosses,  ^c.,  published 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  in  1845,  and  is  there  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  desecrated  chapel  of  St.  Apolline, 
Guernsey.  Mr.  Lee,  however,  tells  me  that  the  only  authority 
for  this  statement  is  the  letter  A  engraved  on  the  lid,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  does  not  stand  for  Apolline. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  most  interesting 
cruet,  which  has  long  been  in  private  hands,  should  have  been 
given  to  a  church  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  use.  Its  lost 
fellow  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  duplicate  made  by  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  Krall.” 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  following  notes  upon  Chap-Books  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  : 


Archacologia,  1.  169,  170. 
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“  A  cbap-book  is  defined  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words  as  ‘  a  little  book  printed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sold  to  hawkers/  and  Slater,  in  The  Library  Manual 
defines  it  as  ^  a  small  book  or  pamphlet  carried  about  for 
sale  by  hawkers.’  ‘  Last  dying  speeches  and  confessions  ’  are 
familiar  examples  of  chap-books.’ 

A  sub-division  of  them  consists  of  what  are  called  ‘  garlands,’ 
though  they  do  not  all  have  that  name  on  the  title  page. 
These  garlands  consist  of  from  one  to  seven  ballads  or  songs 
intended  for  circulation  among  the  customers  of  the  hawkers, 
or  chapmen,  who  sold  these  little  books. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  possesses,  as  part  of  the  Ashpitel 
bequest,  twenty-three  of  these  chap-books  or  garlands,  bound 
in  a  thin  volume,  lettered  on  the  back,  ‘  Chap-books.’  Each  of 
these  chap-books  consists  of  eight  pages,  of  about  6  inches  high, 
by  3|  inches  broad,  or  a  little  less,  adorned  on  its  title-page  with 
an  impression  from  a  much  worn  woodblock,  which  evidently 
has  been  handed  down  through  a  succession  of  printers  from 
a  time  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  booklet  it  ornaments, 
while  the  subject  of  the  woodblock  has  generally  little  or  no 
connection  with  any  of  the  songs  which  follow  it.  To  judge 
from  the  costumes  of  the  figures  represented,  many  of  the 
woodblocks  must  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their  owners 
have  no  diffidence  about  placing  them  on  the  title-pages  of 
early  nineteenth-century  chap-books,  regardless  of  the  subjects 
of  the  stories,  ballads,  or  songs  therein  contained. 

Thirteen  of  the  chap-books  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
collection  have  on  their  title  page  the  imprint 

STIRLING  : 

Printed  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  W.  Macnie,  Bookseller, 
or  else 

STIRLING  : 

Printed  by  W.  Macnie, 

1826. 

The  following  list  of  songs  in  the  Stirling  chap-books  is  taken 
from  the  title  pages. 

(1) 

THE  HAUGHS  OF  CRUMDEL,  giving  a  full  account  of  that  memor¬ 
able  battle  fought  by  the  Great  Montrose  and  the  Clans  against  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

THE  BROOM  OF  COWDENKNOWES. 

THE  HIGHLAND  PLAID. 
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The  woodblock  represents  two  men  in  costume  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  fighting  a  duel  with  swords  ;  each  man 
having  his  sword  in  his  left  hand  ;  one  of  them  seems  to  have  lost 
his  right  forearm  at  the  elbow. 

o 

(2) 

THE  BLACKAMOOR  OF  THE  WOOD,  being  a  tragical  end  of  a 

gallant  and  virtuous  lady,  together  with  the  untimely  death  of  their 
two  children,  wickedly  performed  by  a  heathenish  and  bloodthirsty 
villain,  their  servant,  the  like  of  which  cruelty  was  never  heard. 

Two  Copies. 

The  woodblock  is  so  worn  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it 
is  intended  to  represent.  It  is  a  figure  with  another  on  its 
back,  and  may  be  the  Aj)e  from  a  pictorial  alphabet,  presently 
to  be  mentioned. 

(3) 

THE  WOODMAN. 

THE  GALLEY  SLAVE. 

I’M  WELL  SAIR’D  WI’  SPUNK. 

JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 

WILLIAM’S  FAREWELL. 

JENNY  THE  MAID  OF  THE  MOOR. 

OH,  LADY  FAIR. 

The  woodblock  is  a  representation  of  a  woodman  with  a 
broad  axe  felling  a  tree  ;  the  trunk  and  stump  of  one  previously 
felled  are  to  the  right. 

(4) 

HILLS  O’  GALLOWA. 

LAST  MAY  A  DRAW  WOOER. 

GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O. 

SWEET  THE  ROSE  BLAWS. 

SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

This  last  is  omitted  from  the  title. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  peacock  in  its  jiride ;  in  the  left 
hand  upper  corner  is  a  capital  letter  P.  This  woodblock  clearly 
was  originally  made  for  a  pictorial  alphabet,  to  which  the 
woodblock  to  No.  2,  from  similarity  in  size  and  execution, 
would  seem  to  belong ;  but  the  letter  A  for  Ape  has  in  its  case 
been  erased  from  the  block. 

(5) 

SOLDIER’S  DREAAI. 

HAP  ME  WI’  MY  PETTICOAT. 

AT  THE  DEAD  OF  THE  NIGHT. 
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BONNY  MALLY  STEWART. 
LOCHABER  NO  MORE. 
DOWN  THE  BURN,  DAVIE. 


The  woodblock  is  a  figure  asleep  or  dead  on  a  bed,  and  has 
belonged  to  the  pictorial  alphabet  already  mentioned,  the  place 
being  very  apparent  where  the  letter  has  been  cut  away  from 

the  block. 

(6) 

BUNDLE  AND  GO. 

DONALD  AND  MARY. 

THE  WONDERS. 

SWEET  KITTY  O’  THE  CLYDE. 


The  illustration  is  a  cottage  interior,  with  a  bright  fire  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  centre  a  man  seated  on  a  chair  with  two  children 
at  his  knee.  This  woodblock  is  clearly  a  companion  one  to  that 
to  No.  3,  both  having  circular  borders  within  a  square ;  it 
probably  represents  the  interior  of  the  woodman’s  cot  mentioned 
in  the  song  of  the  woodman. 

(V) 

SAIR,  SAIR,  WAS  MY  HEART. 

THE  HERO’S  ORPHANT  GIRLS. 

THE  LASS  O’  BALLOCHMYLE. 

ALLISTER  M’  ALLISTER. 

THE  HIGHLAND  PLAID. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  pot-boy  presenting  a  tankard  of 
frothing  beer  to  a  man  seated  beside  a  table,  and  blowing 
a  cloud  from  a  long  pipe.  A  capital  D,  for  Drink  or  Drunkard, 
show  that  this  block  comes  from  the  pictorial  alphabet. 

(8) 

THE  BONNY  LASS  OF  BANAPHIE. 

THE  BANKS  OF  CLYDE. 


The  woodblock  is  so  worn  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  There  is 
a  human  figure  in  the  centre,  which  may  be  nimbed  ;  it  carries 
something  which  attracts  a  bird,  query  a  raven. 

(9) 

THE  DUKE  OF  GORDON’S  DAUGHTERS. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

Woodblock,  the  woodman  as  on  No.  3. 
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(10) 

ALLAN  TINE  O’  HAHROAV. 

HIGHLAND  LADDIE. 

BONNIE  WOOD  OF  CRAIGIE  LEA. 

Woodblock,  a  duel  same  as  to  No.  1. 

(11) 

WELCOME,  CHARLIE,  O’ER  THE  MAIN. 

THE  DAY  RETURNS. 

HILLS  OF  GALLOWA. 

OH  NANCY  WILT  THOU  ELY  WITH  ME. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY. 

THE  SAILOR’S  RETURN. 

Woodblock,  a  full-rigged  ship  under  all  plain  sail. 

(12) 

CAPTAIN  WEDDERBURN’S  COURTSHIP. 

THE  WANDERING  BOY. 

Woodblock,  a  hunting  scene  with  horses  and  hounds,  from 
same  scenes  as  woodblocks  to  Nos.  3  and  6. 


Eight  of  the  chap-books  in  the  Society’s  collection  have 
the  imprint : 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  : 

Printed  by  J.  M.4,eshall,  in  the  Old  Flesh  Market. 

]\niere  may  also  be  had  a  large  and  curious  assortment  of  Songs, 
Ballads,  Tales,  Histories,  etc. 


The  whole  eight  of  them  have  at  the  top  of  their  title-page 
the  words  : 


A  GARLAND 


OF 

NEW  SONGS. 


and  so  come  strictly  under  the  head  of  garlands,  or  collections 
of  ballads  and  songs.  The  titles  of  the  ballads  and  songs  and 
the  nature  of  the  woodblock  on  the  title-page  are  set  out 
below. 

(13) 

DAFT  AVATTY’S  RAMBLE  TO  CARLISLE.* 

I  WAS  THE  BOY  FOR  BEWITCHING  ’EM. 

MARY  ONCE  HAD  LOVERS  TWO. 

THE  LITTLE  FARTHING  RUSHLIGHT. 

PADDY  O’LEARY. 


Written  by  Robert  Anderson,  the  Cumberland  bard,  in  1803. 
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The  woodblock  represents  a  rustic  being  tossed  in  a  blanket, 
but  lias  no  relation  to  anything  in  the  garland. 

(14) 

THE  WORLD’S  A  STAGE. 

THE  YORIiSHIREMAN  IN  LONDON. 

BRITANNIA,  OR  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 


The  illustration  represents  a  man  in  a  full-bottomed  wig 
addressing  a  woman,  who  stands  behind  a  table  on  which  she 
holds  some  small  object. 


(15) 

OH  I  LADY  FAIR. 

STEADY  SHE  GOES. 

POOR  FRANTIC  MARY. 

THOMAS  CLUTTERBUCK  AND  POLLY  HIGGINBOTTOM. 
PLATO’S  ADVICE. 

DULCE  DOMUM. 

The  woodblock,  a  brig  heeling  over  under  sail,  apropos  clearl}^ 
of  the  second  song. 

(16) 

WILL  WATCH  THE  BOLD  SMUGGLER. 

JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIR. 

COME  HASTE  TO  THE  WEDDING. 

THE  MAID  OF  BEDLAM. 

JENNY  NETTLES. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  naval  combat  with  lots  of 
smoke. 

(17) 

MUIRLAND  WILLIE. 

MAGGIE  LAUDER. 

AS  I  WALKED  BY  MYSELF. 

SANDY  O’ER  THE  LEE. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  young  man  in  modern  costume. 

(18) 

BARBARY  BELL.* 

SALLY  GRAY.* 

ON  THE  PEACE. 

Woodblock:  a  man  and  woman  shaking  hands  in  centre, 
between  a  publichouse  to  right  and  a  tree  to  left. 

*  Both  by  Robert  Anderson,  the  Cumberland  Bard. 
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(19) 

THE  BLACKBIRD. 

PORESTALLING  DONE  OVER. 

MRS.  PLINN  AND  THE  BOLD  DRAGOON. 

A  BULL  IN  A  CHINA  SHOP. 

THE  WAUKING  OP  THE  PAULD.  • 

The  woodblock  represents  a  thrush  on  a  branch. 

(20) 

THE  BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO. 

THE  DEATH  OP  NELSON. 

DEATH  OP  ABERCROMBY. 

THE  IVOUNDED  HUSSAR. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  TRAPALGAR. 

Woodblock,  a  naval  combat  same  as  to  No.  (4). 

The  remaining  two  chap-books  in  the  Society’s  collection 
have  the  imprint: 

ALNWICK. 

Printed  and  sold  by  W.  Davison. 

Each  is  titled  ‘  Excellent  New  Songs,’  and  is  numbered  in 
bold  type  at  top  of  title-page,  No.  11  and  No.  12  respectively, 
showing  they  belong  to  a  series.  Thomas  Bewick  did  a  large 
amount  of  engraving  for  the  Davisons  of  Alnwick,  who  took 
great  care  of  his  blocks,  printing  always,  not  from  the  blocks 
themselves,  but  from  stereos. 

(21) 

ANSWER  TO  JESSIE. 

LASH'D  TO  THE  HELM. 

MY  ONLY  JO  AND  DEARY  O. 

THREE  WEEKS  APTER  MARRIAGE. 

POR  LACK  OP  GOLD  SHE’S  LEFT  ME  OH. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  sprig  of  clematis. 

(22) 

THE  SOLDIER’S  RETURN. 

THE  HEAVING  OP  THE  LEAD. 

HAL  THE  WOODMAN. 

THE  BANKS  O’  DOON. 

The  woodblock  represents  a  soup-tureen  or  funeral  urn  (?) 

In  connection  with  chap-books  printed  at  Alnwick,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Jemmy  Catnach  of  the  Seven  Dials,  the  king  of 
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mblishers  of  gutter  literaturej  was  bom  at  Alnwick  in  1792, 
he  son  of  John  Catnach,  a  printer  of  that  town.'’^ 

Cyril  Davenport,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  paper 
m  English  royal  bookbindings  : 

“  Before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  this  country  there 
is  little  record  left  of  English  royal  bindings,  but  as  it  is 
irobable  that  the  earlier  covers  were  of  a  valuable  kind,  overlaid 
jvith  precious  metals  and  enriched  with  enamels  or  jewels,  they 
lire  likely  at  various  times  to  have  been  used  to  augment  the 
ireasury  of  the  king,  as  was  unfortunately  the  case  with  so 
Inuch  other  royal  plate. 

So  it  may  be  said  that  the  royal  bookbindings  of  England, 
jis  far  as  we  now  possess  record  of  them,  commence  with 
Idenry  Vll.,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  English  coronation 
,  )ook  of  Henry  I.,  and  a  small  loose  binding  in  the  library 
'  i)f  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has  the  arms,  presumably,  of 
Edward  IV.,  impressed  in  blind  on  each  side  and  may  have 
I  belonged  to  him  ;  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  also  of  Edward  IV. 

}  .11  1480  is  mention  of  sums  paid  for  ^  binding,  gilding,  and 
Iressing  books.’  The  Tudor  sovereigns  carried  their  love  of 
magnificence  even  to  the  binding.s  of  their  books ;  velvet  and 
satin  richly  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver 
Threads,  with  jewels  and  enamels,  are  found  on  their  covers, 
jforming  a  kind  of  link  between  the  gorgeous  bindings  of 
medieval  manuscripts  and  the  simpler  leather  of  the  printed 
books. 

I  Under  Elizabeth  the  production  of  embroidered  books  in 
England  reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  under  the  Stuart  kings,  when  satin  generally  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  velvet  and  canvas.  Elizabeth  herself  much 
fostered  this  beautiful  art,  inasmuch  as  she  herself  worked 
certainly  three  covers  of  devotional  works,  two  of  which  are  at 
Oxford  and  one  in  the  British  Museum. 

Another  curious  and  decorative  method  of  adorning  a  book 
cover  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  at  all  events 
the  earliest  specimen  known  to  me  belonged  to  Edward  VI., 
and  that  is  stamping  in  gold  and  silver  on  velvet.  This 
beautiful  art  has  been  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  present 
day,  but  reached  perhaps  its  most  ornate  period  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  magnificent  books  decorated  in  this 
way  were  bound  for  him,  for  Prince  Charles,  and  for  the  Duke 
of  York,  at  Mcholas  Ferrer’s  house  at  Little  Gidding,  in 
Hunti.iigdoiishire,  and  I  am  informed  that  Her  Majesty  has  her 
books  sometime.8  decorated  in  this  manner. 
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Tlie  leather  bindings  of  tlie  4'udors  were  generally  very- 
good  ;  tlie  best  of  them  seem  to  have  been  done  by  Thomas  ' 

Berthelet,  printer  and  binder  to  the  king,  ‘gold  tooled  after 
the  fascion  of  Venice,’  althongh  he  soon  invented  a  style  of 
his  own. 

He  was  especially  successful  in  his  work  on  white  leather,  ' 
probably  deer-skin,  and  many  of  these  are  specially  mentioned 
in  his  royal  accounts  ;  and  he  bound  for  the  royal  family  from 
1530,  when  he  received  his  jiatent  as  king’s  printer,  until  1556. 

Under  the  Stuarts  the  royal  appreciation  of  fine  bindings 
still  continued,  and  James  I.  especially  has  left  us  several  i. 
instances  of  fine  decorative  work.  His  bindings  bear  largely  as  1 
a  decorative  motive  the  field  powdered  with  thistles,  roses,  lions,  it' 
and  other  small  stamps.  The  same  manner  of  decoration  occurs  * 
on  some  Elizabethan  leather  bindings,  which  are  semee  of  roses,  ‘ 
dots,  &c.  For  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  old  royal  library 
of  England  was  looked  out,  and  on  the  death  of  his  tutor.  Lord 
Lumley,  he  purchased  his  very  fine  library,  much  of  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  a  great  collector  of  choice  MSS.,  one  of  whose 
beautiful  bindings  bears  his  badge  of  a  white  horse  having 
an  oak  spray  in  his  mouth.  Prince  Henry  had  many  of 
these  old  bindings  destroyed  and  replaced  by  others  bearing 
devices  of  his  own,  some  of  which  have  been  severely  con¬ 
demned  ;  these  are  the  specimens  which  bear  in  the  centre  the 
prince’s  arms  in  gold  with  a  silver  label, and  in  the  corners, 
in  gold,  crowned  roses,  crowned  lions,  fleurs-de-lys,  and  in  silver 
the  lA'ince  of  Wales’  feathers.  Other  instances,  however,  of  the 
prince’s  re-binding  are  of  a  far  better  kind.  Judging  from  the 
stamps  themselves,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  same  binders 
that  worked  for  James  I.  also  worked  for  Charles  I.,  as  the  work 
is  very  similar.  Names  of  binders  are  recorded  for  both  these 
reigns,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  their  work;  for  Charles  II. 
the  best  work  was  with  little  doubt  executed  by  Samuel  Mearne. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  the  ‘  Cottage  ’  design,  where  part  of 
the  pu'incipal  decorative  fillet  follows  the  line  of  the  roof  of  a 
house,  Avas  derived  from  a  foreign  source ;  nevertheless  it  may 
lie  fairly  considered  a  distinctive  style  introduced  into  England 
during  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  much  used  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian  line  to  the  throne  of 
England  a  very  distinct  fall  took  place  in  the  general  excellence 
and  originality  of  English  ro_yal  bookbinding,  and  although  with 
Poger  Payne,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
revival  soon  set  in,  as  far  as  I  know  his  influence  did  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  royal  work,  Avhich  continued  at  about  the  same 
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]j:el  of  general  teclmical  excellence  only  until  tlie  time  of 
I  illiam  lY.,  beyond  which  I  do  not  go. 

i  AVith  regard  to  the  specimens  from  Avhicli  I  have  made  my 
■'  intings  and  notes,  the  history  of  the  two  great  royal  libraries 
i  England,  from  which  I  have  chiefly  taken  them,  is  very 
lirious,  and  too  long  to  allow  of  my  attempting  to  give  you 
'ore  than  its  merest  outline.  The  earliest  royal  collection, 
))ntaining  klSS.  from  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  was  added  to 
[f  each  successive  sovereign  in  turn,  but  was  first  taken  much 
[atice  of  by  and  for  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I , 
'ho  was  a  prince  of  literary  tastes.  The  library  was  placed  for 
‘is  use  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  and  he,  out  of  his  own  privy 
urse,  largely  added  to  it,  notably  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Traries  of  a  AYelshmau  named  Maurice,  and  that  of  Isaac 
'  lasaubon,  as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Lumley  before  mentioned. 
i)n  the  early  death  of  this  prince,  without  a  will,  his  library 
kcame  the  property  of  James  I.,  and  after  some  vicissitudes  it 
Aas  deposited  at  Ashburnham  House,  where  it  suffered  slight 
ilamacre  at  the  fire  in  1731,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  old 
lormitory  at  Westminister,  and  finally,  when  George  II.  in 
11757  presented  it  to  the  nation,  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
Irustees  of  the  Sloane  and  Cottonian  libraries  and  placed  in 
Montague  House,  then  newly  purchased  as  a  national  museum. 
A.t  this  time  it  numbered  about  15,000  vols.,  both  MS.  and 
ijprinted  books,  a  large  number  of  which  were  still  in  their 
I'ancient  and  beautiful  bindings. 

1  George  III.  no  doubt  regretted  that  the  ancient  royal  library 
of  the  kings  of  England  had  left  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
and  he  quickly  set  himself  the  task  of  repairing  the  loss  as  far 
as  possible.  He  appointed  Sir  Frederick  Barnard  to  be  his 
librarian,  and  this  gentleman,  acting  largely  under  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  made  several  journeys  abroad,  and  by  a 
series  of  judicious  purchases  enabled  his  master  to  get  together 
perhaps  the  finest  library  ever  collected  by  any  one  man.  The 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  many  parts  of  Europe  was  a  chance 
he  took  every  advantage  of ;  maps  and  plans  especially,  and 
books  illustrated  with  woodcuts  were  diligently  collected,  and 
on  the  king’s  death  the  library  consisted  of  upwards  of  65,000 
vols.,  besides  more  than  19,000  separate  tracts,  and  some  MSS. 
When  George  IV.  inherited  the  library,  which  was  then  at 
Buckingham  House,  he  very  shortly  found  it  a  troublesome 
possession,  and  moreover  one  of  considerable  value,  and  after  a 
little  trouble  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  day,  and  a  transfer  of  the 
‘  Droits  of  Admiralty,’  the  king  graciously  presented  it  to  the 
Nation  in  1823,  and  Parliament  had  the  fine  room  now  known 
as  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum  built  for  its 
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reception,  and  its  removal  was  completed  in  1828.  This  gift  of 
the  library  to  the  nation  was  curiously  enough  predicted  in 
1791,  when  Dr.  Frederick  Wendeborn,  a  German  preacher 
well  known  at  Court,  wrote :  ‘  The  King’s  Private  Library 
.  .  .  can  boast  very  valuable  and  magnificent  books,  which, 

as  it  is  said,  will  at  one  time  or  another  be  joined  to  those  of  the 
British  Museum.’ 

William  IV.,  iu  his  turn,  apparently  did  not  like  both  these 
great  libraries  having  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  he  < 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will  in  1833  bequeathing  to  the  Crown  ! 
all  his  additions  to  the  libraries  in  the  several  royal  palaces,  j 
Avith  an  autograph  confirmation  dated  from  Brighton,  30th  ] 
November,  1834,  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  declaring  ‘  that  | 
all  the  books,  drawings,  and  plans  collected  in  all  the  palaces  | 
shall  for  ever  continue  heirlooms  to  the  Crown,  and  on  no  j 
pretence  whatever  to  be  alienated  from  the  Crown.’  ” 

Mr.  Davenport’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views  of 
a  large  number  of  beautifully  painted  photographs  of  book¬ 
bindings,  executed  by  himself.  ' 

Thanks  AVere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exlubitions  and  I 
communications. 


Thursday,  March  7th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  folloAving  gifts  Avere  announced,  and  thanks  for  tlie  same 

ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  F.  I.  Staples-Browne,  Esq.  : — Deanery  of  Bicester.  Part  VIII.  History 
of  Ardley,  Buckiiell,  Caversfield,  and  Stoke  Lyne.  By  J.  C.  Blomfield, 
M.A.  4to.  London,  1894. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — To  a  beloved  father  (Pius  the  Ninth) 
eternal  monument.  8vo.  Milan,  1892. 

From  the  Eoyal  Society  : — Wappenbuch  der  Stiide  und  Markte  von  Tirol.  Von 
Karl  Kickett.  8vo.  Innsbruck,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  London  Municipal  Literature,  and  a  suggested 
scheme  for  its  classification.  By  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.  Sq.  8vo. 
London,  1895. 
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John  Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

I 

,  This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
0  papers  were  read. 

F.  Tress  Barry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
ntiquities  found  in  the  river  Thames  at  Windsor  Bridge. 

Edwin  H.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
, lumber  of  photographs  of  Swiss  plate,  and  of  church  plate  in 
he  vicinity  of  London. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

The  ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
;he  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society : 

As  Ordinary  Felloivs : 

James  Curtis,  Esq. 

Edwin  Henty,  Esq. 

William  Howard  Aymer  Vallance,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Carus  Vale  Collier,  B.A. 

Rev.  James  Oliver  Bevan,  M.A. 

Nathaniel  George  Clayton,  Esq. 

William  Gowland,  Esq. 

General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G. 

And  as  Honorary  Fellows  : 

M.  Henri  Schuermans  (Liege). 

M.  Alexandre  Bertrand  (St.  Germains). 

M.  Emile  Cartailhac  (Toulouse). 


Thursday,  March  14th,  1895. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  and 
afterwards  Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B., 
Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  ; 
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Trom  tlic  Author  ; — Facts  about  Pompei  ;  its  masons’  marks,  town  walls,  houses 
and  portraits.  Hy  II.  P.  FitzGerald  Marriott.  4to.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Eujdiratean  Stellar  Researches.  By  Robert  Brown.  Junr. 
IhS.A.  (Reprinted  from  the  Proceed uujs  of  the  Socictij  of  Pihlicai' 
Archaeoloijij.)  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  W.  II.  Richardson,  3<lsq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  “Our  Lady”  of  Walsingham.  By  Rev.  Morris  Fuller,  M.A.  8vo, 
Loudon. 

2.  History  of  the  United  Parishes  of  Kirkandrews-on-Eden  with  Beaumont' 
By  Rev.  1.  Owen  Sturkey.  8vo.  Beverley,  1887. 

;5.  The  Montagus  of  Boughtou  and  their  Northamptonshire  Homes.  By  , 
C.  Wise.  8vo.  Kettering,  1888.  \ 

4.  AV^ills’s  Illustrated  Guide  to  Loughborough.  8vo.  Loughborough, 
1889. 

5.  The  Monuments  in  the  Nave  and  Aisle  of  Lanercost  Abbey.  By  Rev. 
H.  Whitehead.  8vo.  Kendal,  1893. 

6.  The  Monuments  in  the  Choir  and  Transepts  of  Lanercost  Abbey.  By  I 
Prof.  G.  B.  Brown  and  Rev.  H.  Whitehead.  8vo.  Kendal,  1893. 

7.  The  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Saxon 
Milborne.  By  A.  Reynolds.  8vo.  Dorchester,  1894. 

From  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.:  — Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Greek,  Modern  Greek,  I/atin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  German.  7  volumes.  IGmo.  London,  1820. 

From  Sir  A.  AVolla.ston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  : — Essays  on  the  Art 
of  Pheidias.  By  Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1885. 

The  followino;  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

O  o 

General  Sir  Henry  Angnstus  Smyth,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G. 

James  Curtis,  Esq. 

llev.  (Jams  Vale  Collier,  B.A. 

The  Eight  Bov.  Bi.shop  Virtue,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number 
of  illuminated  paintings  cut  from  a  Flemish  or  North  French 
book  of  hours  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Edavin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  a 
brass  alms-dish  from  the  cliui’ch  of  St.  George-in-tlie-East, 
London,  evidently  a  cast  from  an  original  bason  of  Greek 
workmanship. 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  another  cast  of  a  like 
bason  in  his  pos.session. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  the  original 
sign,  probably  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  iron,  of  the  “  Three 
Bowls,”  in  Drury  Lane,  London. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a  fine 
gilt  bronze  statuette  of  Hercules,  found  in  Cumberland,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  tlie  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Hurray’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 
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John  L.  Myres,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
paper  on  some  pre-historic  polychrome  pottery  from  Kamarais, 
in  Crete : 

“  The  vessels  and  fragments  of  pottery  published  in  the 
accompanying  plates  were  found  by  peasants  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Cretan  village  of  Kamarais,  which  lies  in  one  of 
the  principal  valleys  opening  on  to  the  Plain  of  Gortyna  (the 
Messara)  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ida  (Psiloriti).  The 
exact  find-spot  is  said  to  be  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  ravine, 
of  a  kind  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  island,  and  of  which 
the  most  famous  example  hitherto  is  the  cave  of  Zeus,  on  the 
north-eastern  slope  of  the  same  mountain,  which  yielded  some 
years  ago  the  magnificent  series  of  early  bronzes  and  other 
remains,  published  in  the  Museo  Italiano  (II.  689,  &c.),  by 
MM.  Orsi  and  Halbherr,  and  further  described  by  Dr.  Fabricius 
ill  AtTi.  Mitih*  The  antiquities  from  Kamarais,  like  those 
from  the  cave  of  Zeus,  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Syllogos 
at  Heraklio  (Candia),  and  it  is  to  the  kindness  of  the  president 
of  that  body,  M.  Chatzidhakis,  that  I  owe  not  only  the  per¬ 
mission  to  study  and  publish  this  interesting  find,  but  also  all 
the  information  which  is  forthcomino-  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  no  little  personal  assistance 
in  the  work  of  sorting  and  photographing. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  European  visitor  had  reached  the  site 
itself,  when  I  saw  the  fragments  in  Heraklio.  I  had  intended 
to  explore  it,  and  the  seaward  part  of  the  Messara  below  it, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  matter.  But  as  circumstances  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  plan  for  the  present,  it  seems  better  not 
to  delay  any  longer  the  publication  of  what  is  known  already, 
in  view  of  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  find,  and  of  its 
apparent  importance  as  evidence  for  the  early  history  of  the 
island.  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  tells  me  that  he  ascended  the 
Kamarais  valley  this  spring,  but  was  prevented  by  the  snow 
from  visiting  the  cave.f  The  coloured  plates  are  executed 
from  water-colour  drawings.  The  tints  are  necessarily  rather 
brighter  than  those  of  the  originals,  but  are  matched  as  nearly 
as  the  difference  of  material  will  permit.  The  occasional  errors 
of  perspective  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  outlines  were 
in  all  cases  traced  with  a  camera  liicida  at  short  distance,  so  as 
to  make  the  original  drawings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as 
nearly  full  size  as  possible. 

*  X.  (1885),  p.  59  S. 

t  I  also  hear  that  Signor  Taramelli  has  since  explored  the  cave,  and  will 
publish  his  results  shortly. 
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The  clays  of  which  the  pots  are  made  vary  greatly  in  quality ; 
the  coarsest  is  blackish  brown  or  gi’ey  in  colour,  full  of  small 
grains  of  limestone  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  redden  when  over-fired ;  the  finest  very  closely 
resemble  some  varieties  of  ‘  Mykenaean  ’  clay,  but  almost  all 
contain  occasional  grains  of  the  same  impurities  as  are  found  in 
the  commoner  sorts  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  practically  unbroken 
series  of  qualities  between  these  extremes  confirms  the  impression 
that  they  are  all  representative  of  the  same  local  industry,  with 
the  one  possilde  exception,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Nearly  all  the  specimens  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  ‘  slip  ’ 
of  the  same  clay  more  finely  levigated  ;  but  this  point  is  much 
obscui’ed  by  the  surfiice  decoration.  Most  of  the  finer  clays  were 
throwui  upon  a  wheel  ;  but  some  specimens  of  these,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  the  coarser  kinds,  were  built  up  by  hand.  This 
distinction  of  technique  is,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  due  to  the 
sha])e  of  the  vessels  themselves  ;  but  certainly  some  of  the  hand¬ 
made  pots  arc  of  quite  siinjile  shapes  ;  in  ]iarticular,  a  frag¬ 
mentary  pyxis  (?)  with  upright  sides,  which  is  one  of  the 
roughest  of  the  whole  series  (Plate  iii.  17). 

One  remarkable  and  not  at  all  common  liand-made  variety 
shows  a  peculiar  treatment  of  the  slip,  which  has  been  jutted 
all  over,  while  moist,  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt  instrument,  so 
as  to  give  an  irregular  surface  of  intersecting  ridges,  except  on 
certain  bands,  which  are  left  smooth,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
scheme  of  the  painted  ornament.  The  slip  of  this  variety  is  dark 
grey,  turned  to  chocolate-brown  by  overfiring;  the  spots  of  white 
])aint  are  laid  on  quite  without  regard  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
slip,  except  on  the  handle,  where  each  of  the  row  of  warts  is 
emphasised  by  a  dab  of  white  on  its  upper  side. 

The  coai’sest  sjiecimens  have  the  painted  ornament  laid  directly 
on  to  the  dark  slip  (Plate  ii.  17),  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  fine 
cream-coloured  or  jiinkish  clay  (Plate  i.  4)  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  But  by  far  the  majority  are  wholly  covered  outside, 
and  in  some  cases  inside  as  well,  with  a  strong  black  glaze  of 
varying  quality.  On  the  coarse  porous  clays  it  sinks  into  the 
ware  like  inky  mud,  leaving  the  surfiice  dull ;  but  on  the  best 
specimens  of  the  thin,  finely  levigated,  wheel-thrown  clay,  it 
has  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  best  Plellenic  glaze.  On  inter¬ 
mediate  specimens  of  uneven  texture  the  glaze  is  lustrous  here 
and  dull  there,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  also  with  the  Firniss- 
farhe  of  ordinary  Mykenaean  pottery ;  and  with  the  ordinary 
qugment  of  the  jiainted  Bronze-age  pottery  of  Cyju’us. 

On  this  blackish  varnish  the  ornamentation  is  executed  in 
four  strongly-contrasted  pigments :  white,  a  brilliant  orange,  a 
brick-red  which  is  variable  in  tint,  and  a  dark  purple-red 
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which  resembles  that  used  on  early  Hellenic  vases,  and  is  very 
liable  to  sink  into  the  brownish-black  background  of  the 
coarser  wares.  All  these  colours  are  dull  and  powdery, 
especially  the  white  and  the  orange,  and  have  often  flaked 
awa}^,  leaving  only  a  stain  upon  the  background.  The  orange, 
which  is  the  least  common,  and  only  occurs  upon  the  tiner 
fabrics,  is  an  iron-ochre ;  the  two  reds  also  seem  to  be 
ferruginous.  The  white  occurs  alone  on  several  specimens, 
and  has  generally  been  laid  on  before  the  other  colours  which 
overlap  it.  It  is  possible  to  conjecture  from  this,  that,  in 
biological  phrase,  ‘  the  ontogeny  recapitulates  the  phytogeny  ’ ; 
and  that  the  other  colours  came  into  use  later  than  the  white, 
and  as  accessories  to  it.  In  Cyprus  a  dull  black  ware  with 
white  decoration  appears,  in  the  later  Bronze  Age,  along  with 
Mykenaean  importations,  and  independently  a  rare,  lustrous 
black-glazed  variety,  with  ornamentation  in  the  brick-red  only. 

The  patterns  are  derived  partly  from  floral,  partly  from 
textile  motives.  None  are  wholly  naturalistic,  though  the 
^  sunflower  ’  design  (Plate  iv.  26)  and  the  garland  of  leaves  and 
flowers  (Plate  ii.  13)  show  an  extraordinary  boldness  of  touch, 
and  no  small  sense  of  design.  There  is  no  retouching,  and  no 
trace  of  guiding  lines  or  preliminary  sketching ;  every  petal, 
for  instance,  of  the  great  ‘  palm-leaf’  or  ‘sunflower’  (Plate  iv.  27) 
is  executed  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush.  Nothing  is  so 
nearly  parallel  to  this  style  of  work  as  the  decoration  of  the 
primitive  potteiy,  and  fragments  of  fresco  from  the  settlement 
below  the  volcanic  layer  at  Thera ;  *  though  the  potters  of 
Thera  had  a  far  greater  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  the  living 
plants.]' 

Exact  analogies  to  the  ‘  basketwork  ’  and  ‘  gourd  ’  motives 
are  more  difficult  to  find,  though  there  is  some  suggestion  of 
the  more  geometrical  schemes  which  can  be  illustrated  both  from 
Mykenae  and  from  Cyprus.  One  fragment  (Plate  i.  6),  a  neck 
of  reddish  clay'with  slip  of  the  same  material,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  being  of  a  different  character  from  the 
rest,  and  apparently  not  of  the  same  fabric,  has,  in  dark  brown 
lustreless  paint,  the  simple  quatrefoil  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  w'hite  slip  ‘  Schnabelkanne  ’  of  the  primitive  Cyclades,  and 
is  common  to  Syros,  Thera,  and  Amorgos.  (Cf.  several  speci¬ 
mens  at  Athens,  in  the  Polytechneion,  and  in  the  museum  of  the 
French  Archaeological  School.) 

Two  other  representations  occur,  which  though  at  present 

*  See  F’ouque,  Santorin  et  ses  erujjtiojis ;  Dumont,  Ceramique,  pi.  i.  ii.  ; 
Eurtwangler  and  Ldschke,  Myltcnisolie  Vasen,  pi.  xii. 

t  Compare  also  Plate  iv.  21  with  the  Mykenaean  fragments  from  Knossos. 
Dummler,  Ath.  Mitth,  xi.  (J885),  p.  22. 
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unique  at  Ivamarais,  may  be  of  importance  in  assigning  its 
proper  position  to  tlio  find.  One  A^ery  rude  band-made 
bowl,  AA’itli  a  dark  slip,  apparently  modelled  after  a  stone 
prototy])e,  bears  upon  its  side  a  fisb,  carelessly  executed 
in  Avliite,  winch  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  Avitliout  exact  parallel, 
the  nearest  being  on  an  unpublished  Cypriote  Amse  of 
Graeco-Phoenician  red-Avare  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
but  AAdiich,  being  AAdiolly  barbarous,  is  of  no  stylistic  value. 
But  a  draAving  in  red  paint,  on  a  Avell-made  necklace 
vase  Avith  good  black  glaze,  is  unmistakably  the  upper 
half  of  a  human  figure,  and  is  executed  according  to  a 
recognisable  convention  (Plate  ii.  12).  Only  the  circular  head, 
Avith  staring  eye  and  five  streaming  locks  behind,  the  long 
neck,  the  u])heaved  right  shoulder,  and  the  enormous  outspread 
hand  remain,  d'he  man  is  in  violent  motion  toAvards  his  proper 
left,  and  raises  his  right  hand  behind  him  as  if  to  deal  a  blow. 
The  style  of  the  head  is  exactly  paralleled  on  a  potsherd  from 
the  XVth  grave  of  the  loAver  toAvn  of  Mykenae,*  If  the 
agreement  Avere  less  striking,  or  in  a  less  appropriate  quarter, 
it  might  be  dismissed  as  casual,  or,  in  so  childish  a  performance, 
as  inevitable ;  but  in  the  instance  before  us  it  Avill  probably  be 
admitted  that  it  has  its  force.  The  Avhite  object  behind  the  man 
still  wants  an  explanation  :  it  may  be  a  shield  hung  up  by  its 
sling ;  compare  the  flexible  shield  on  the  ‘  lion  hunt  ’  dagger 
from  Mykenae,  and  elsewhere. 

No  other  animal  forms  can  be  recognised  on  the  pottery  from 
Ivamarais  ;  but  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  bull’s  head 
in  the  collection,  of  rather  coarse  reddish  clay,  like  that  of 
Plate  i.  6. 

The  shapes  of  the  vessels,  like  their  decorations,  point 
especially  to  a  connection  Avith  Aegean  civilisation,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  with  that  of  Thera.  The  shape  of  many  of  the  A'essels  is 
characteristically  Theraean,  also  is  closely  parallel,  both  in  shape 
and  scheme  of  ornament,  to  the  Theraean  jrot.f  Similar  forms 
are  found  in  pottery  from  Syros,  Antiparos,  and  Amorgos,  and 
in  marble  from  Naxos  (unpublished  specimens  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum). 

The  general  character  of  the  pottery  of  the  Kamarais  valley 
thus  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  a  probably  local 
and  very  specially  developed  industry,  most  nearly  related  to 
that  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Thera,  and  more  remotely  to 
that  of  the  other  Cyclades,  and  of  Mykenae.  It  is  Avorth  noting 
that  several  vases  exactly  in  this  style  are  ascribed,  in  the 
Heraklio  Museum,  to  the  early  necropolis  at  Dibaki,  near  the  site 

*  Figured  ^Apxa^o\oyiK7j-  1888.  P.  IGl,  fig.  14. 

f  Dumont,  l.c.  pi.  i.  5.  llayet  and  Collignon,  fig.  12. 
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if  Phaestos,  almost  on  the  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the  Messara, 
ind  about  four  hours  south  of  Kamarais ;  and  that  from  the 
;ame  necropolis  have  been  obtained  not  only  rude  marble 
[mures  like  those  of  Amoro;os,  but  also  a  number  of  IMvkenaean 
gems,  and  rudely  engraved  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  seals  of 
steatite,  and  also  porcelain  scarabs  of  types  which  in  Egypt  are 
referred  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  Note  particularly  the  fine 
‘  Schnabelkanne  ’  with  cream-coloured  slip  and  fine  red  lustre¬ 
less  painting,  from  Dibaki,  now  in  the  museum  of  Heraklio. 
The  continuation  of  the  pattern  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
the  Bronze  Age  of  Cyprus. 

It  only  remains  to  chronicle  the  few  isolated  specimens  of 
this  class  of  pottery  which  have  been  found  elsewhere,  and  to 
form  such  an  estimate  as  may  be  possible  of  its  range  in  time. 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find,  in  the 
collection  from  Tiryns,  that  the  little  hand-made  one-handled 
cup,  figured  by  Schliemann,* * * §  and  the  fragment  of  similar 
polychrome  fabric  f  are  fairly  characteristic  specimens  of 
Kamarais  pottery.]; 

From  the  Vth  grave  at  Mykenae  comes  a  fragmentary  vase 
nearly  20  inches  (c.  50  cm.)  high,  of  the  form  Myk.  Vase?i, 
Formentafel  42,  §  with  purple  red  bands  on  a  dull  black  scaly 
slip,  the  clay  of  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  (now  that  the  vase 
has  been  restored  with  plaster),  might  pass  for  one  of  the 
Cretan  varieties.  And  Prof.  Eurtwangler  showed  me  lately  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  a  fragment,  also  from  Mykenae,  of  the 
same  fabric.  In  the  Vlth  grave,  the  black  ])ot  of  the  form 
M.V.  79,  though  allied  in  shape  to  a  type  common  both  at 
Kamarais  and  at  Thera,  ||  is,  however,  not  at  all  of  the  same 
ware:  it  is  quite  differently  modelled,  and  has  no  white  or 
polychrome  ornament.  It  is  much  nearer  to  the  fabric  of  the 
black  tripod  vase  of  the  Yth  grave  {M.V.  113)  and  of  that 
numbered  12  in  the  collection  from  Spata.  With  regard  to  the 
Vlth  grave,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  dull  red  paint, 
which,  so  far  as  Mykenae  is  concerned,  is  almost  confined  to  it, 
is  not  unlike  one  of  the  Kamarais  colours,  e.g.  the  five  large 
‘schnabelkanne’  (M.  Th.  ix.  44),  and  the  two-handled  vase 
(M.  Th.  viii.  43).  The  only  other  instance  of  red  paint  at 
Mykenae  is  on  a  vase  from  the  1st  grave,  figured  M.V., 
pi.  xxxvii.  no.  382,  form  57. If 

*  Tiryns,  pi.  xxvii.  d. 

t  PI.  xxvi.  d. 

t  Cf.  pp.  105-6. 

§  Cf.  a  vase  from  the  Vlth  grave,  and  Polytechneion  No.  2,200. 

li  Cf.  an  unpublished  vessel  from  Amorgos,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

^  lied  and  white  on  black.  M.  Thongefasse,  vi.  (I Vth  grave). 
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No  other  specimens  of  this  ware  appear  to  be  known  from 
any  Greek  site  ;  hnt  among  tlie  fragments  of  ‘jiEgean’  potterv 
from  Kahun,  presented  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  to  the 
British  Musenm,*  a  large  proportion  are  quite  clearly  of  the 
same  make ;  in  particular,  a  fragment  with  white  spirals  on 
black  glaze,  and  the  handle  of  a  rimless  globular  bowl  with 
black  glaze  and  white  transverse  lines,  every  detail  of  which  is 
as  characteristic  as  it  can  be  ;  the  red  also,  on  a  little  scrap  with 
red  and  white  alternating  rays,  on  very  thin  black-glazed  ware, 
is  exactly  of  the  Kamarais  tint,  while  the  drawing  has  the 
Kannirais  touch.  The  correspondence  between  Professor  Petrie’s 
lithographs  and  my  own  may  not  be  veiy  striking,  but  I  was 
fortunately  able  to  travel  direct  from  Heraklio  to  London,  and 
so  to  see  the  two  series  of  fragments  within  the  same  ten  days ; 
and  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  two  wares  are  almost  identical. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  has  kindly  made  inquiries  for  me  in 
Egypt  with  regard  to  other  reported  finds  of  the  same  character, 
and  tells  me  that  M.  Naville  has  found  fragments  of  a  red  and 

o 

black  painted  ware  with  white  dotted  ornament  at  Khetaneh, 
four  miles  south  of  Fakus  ;  and  others  which  may  be  comparable 
with  a  ‘so-called  Cypriote  bugelkanne’  and  terra-cotta  coffins, 

‘  probably  late  ’  at  Tell-el-Yahudieh,  near  Zagazig.  Some 
specimens  of  each  went  to  the  Bi'itish  Museum,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  identify  them.  Messrs.  Petrie  and  Griffith 
assign  the  Tell-el-Yahudieh  finds  to  the  XIXth  dynasty. 

Professor  Petrie  assigns  his  pottery  from  Kahun  to  the  time 
of  the  Xllth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  at  the  same  time  insists  that 
it  is  not  of  Egyptian  make.  It  has  not  yet  reappeared  in 
Egyptian  rubbish  heaps  of  certainly  later  date,  and  there  is 
nothing,  meanwhile,  in  regard  to  the  examples  from  Mykenae 
and  Tiryns  which  compels  us  to  regard  them  as  of  very  late 
occurrence  thei’e.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  closest  cor¬ 
respondence  is  with  the  pottery  of  the  Cyclades,  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  manufacture  ceased  early.  In 
fact,  the  existing  evidence  so  far  points  to  its  continuance  over 
a  considerable  period.  If  Professor  Petrie’s  attribution  is  cor¬ 
rect  (and  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  it) ,  we  may  consider 
that  the  Kamarais  pottery  began  at  least  as  early  as  2300  B.C., 
and  that  it  continued  until  the  later  centuries  of  the  second 
millennium. 

And  perhaps  we  may  feel  ourselves  one  step  nearer  to  one  of 
the  fatherlands  of  the  ‘  Peoples  of  the  Sea,’  who  come  and  go 
on  the  threshold  of  Egyptian  history.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 

*  Published  in  Journal  of  Hellemc  Studies,  xi.  PI,  xiv.  and  Illah^m,  PI,  i. 
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Thursday,  March  21sfc,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  :  —Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of 
Armour  and  Arms  of  Edwin  J.  Brett,  Esq.  Svo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  : — Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Eobert 
C.  Winthrop.  Svo.  Boston,  1891. 

From  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Genealogical  and  Armorial 
Notes  from  the  Church  of  Prior's  Salford,  Co.  Warwick.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.  Svo.  Stratford-on-Avon,  1874. 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B. ,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A. : — Collections  Historical  and 
Archaeological  relating  to  hlontgomeryshire.  Issued  by  the  Po\vys-Land 
Club.  Vols.  1  to  27.  Svo.  London,  1868-93. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Registers  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  (Part  II.)  1719-1871.  Svo.  London,  1895. 

From  William  Niven,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Photographic  print  of  a  drawing  of  the 
tomb  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  special  vote  of  thauks  was  passed  to  Sir  John  Evans  for 
his  gift  to  the  Library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  ; 

Rev.  James  Oliver  Bevan,  M.A. 

Surgeon-Capt.  William  Wilfrid  Webb,  M.B. 

Major  Frederick  William  Town  Attree,  R.E. 

Edwin  Henty,  Esq. 

William  Growland,  Esq. 

William  Howard  Aymer  Vallance,  Esq.,  M.A. 

GRAmHLLE  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,,  V.P.,  Local 
Secretary  for  Surrey,  exhibited  (1)  two  Roman  bronze  brooches 
and  a  bronze  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  from  Wold- 
ingham,  Surrey ;  (2)  a  denarius  of  Victorinus,  two  coins  of 
Constantine,  and  a  farthing  token  of  Charles  I.,  from  W  orm’s 
Heath,  Chelsham  ;  (3)  a  bronze  brooch,  a  ring,  and  eight 
defaced  Roman  coins  found  at  Whiteleaf,  Warlingham. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  M.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
ornaments,  sickles,  and  weapons  of  the  Bronze  Age,  found  in 
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St.  Catliarino’s  Valley,  at  Moiikswood,  near  Batli^  on  v.-liicli  lie 
read  the  folloiving  notes: 

“  The  series  of  bronze  articdes  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  to  the  Society  this  evening  was  found  last  yenr 
(1894)  during  the  excavations  for  the  extension  of  the  Bath 
waterworks  in  St.  Catharine’s  Valley,  about  six  miles  N.E.  of 
Bath.  Though  now  dry  and  drained  by  a  small  brook  which 
runs  at  the  bottom,  it  was  formerly  dammed  up  at  the  lower 
end,  and  contained  a  large  body  of  water  sufficiently  long  to 
form  in  course  of  time  a  lacustrine  deposit  of  peaty  marl  some 
20  feet  deep  at  its  lower  or  eastern  end,  307'  O.D.  The  site  of 
this  bronze  ‘  find  ’  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  just 
below  the  present  small  Monkswood  reservoir,  about  366'  O.D., 
and  therefore  about  60  feet  higher  up.  The  workmen,  whilst 
making  a  conduit  to  carry  off  the  water,  found  the  ornaments, 
&c.,  some  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sloping  ground 
in  a  tufaccous  de[)osit  of  carbonate  of  lime  (the  wash  from  the 
neighbouring  slo^ie),  containing  the  usual  impressions  of  recent 
])lants,  reeds,  &c.  This  was  evidently  on  the  margin  of  the  old 
lake,  as  the  peaty  formation  did  not  continue  so  high  up  the 
western  slope  as  this  spot.  Mr.  Charles  Gilby,  the  city 
engineer,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  most  of,  if  not  all,  the 
articles.  One  or  two  portions,  however,  he  has  ascertained 
were  brought  into  Bath  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the  bright 
fracture  of  some  of  the  objects  having  evidently  encouraged  the 
idea  that  they  were  gold. 

The  series  consist  of  the  following  ornaments  and  imple¬ 
ments  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Two  twisted  torques  : 

One  perfect  with  the  hook  at  either  end ; 

outside  circumference 
The  other  fractured 
Two  portions  of  a  third. 

Two  pieces  of  very  thin  twisted  wire,  fractures 
old  ;  outside  circumference 
May  this  have  been  a  child’s  torque  ? 

Four  perfect  bracelets : 

One  twisted  and  perfect ;  outside  circum¬ 
ference  ..... 

One  round  ..... 

Two  four-sided  .... 

Portions  of  two  others,  four-sided,  fracture 
new  of  one,  circumference  respectively  . 


7-^ 


9 

8i 
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Inches 

Two  portions  of  a  fifth,  inner 
surface  smooth,  outside 
five-ribbed,  fractures  new. 

Shows  much  wear. 

One  piece 
The  other 

Outside  circumference,  width 

Three  unsocketed  sickles  : 

Two  large  and  one  small. 

All  three  have  projections 
at  the  end  for  attachment 
to  a  handle,  with  a  rib  along 
tlie  backs  for  strength ; 
points  'worn  or  broken. 

Outside  circumference  of  the 
two  larger 

Inside  circumference 
Greatest  breadth  at  base 
The  smallest  of  the  three, 
outside  circumference 
Inside 
Breadth 

Two  ferrules  for  tipping  lower 
end  of  spear-shaft ;  length 
respectively  .  3  & 

Width  of  sockets  respectively 
Edge  of  sockets  ornamented 
with  incised  lines. 

Lower  portion  of  a  spear-head  with  loops  for 
attachment  .  .  .  . 

Width  of  socket  .  .  .  . 

Three  knife-blades,  three-faced  on  one  side ; 
one  found  perfect,  since  broken  in  middle, 
with  hole  for  attachment  at  base 
Greatest  breadth 

Another,  point  broken,  but  hole  perfect ; 

length  .  .  .  .  . 

Greatest  breadth  .  .  .  . 

A  third,  top  perfect,  broken  at  base, 
fracture  old  ;  length 

A  borer,  four-sided,  but  rounded  and  pointed 
at  one  end,  tapering  at  the  other  for 
hafting :  length  .  .  .  . 

BEONZE  ferhule  ^  hollow  coiie^  thin,  with  hole  at  top 
FOUND  AT  cumference  of  base  .  . 

MONKSWOOD, 

NEAR  BATH,  (f .) 


UNSOCKETED  SICKLE  FOUND  AT 
MONKSWOOD,  NEAR  BATH. 

GO 


length 


cir- 


H 


if.|co  #.|M  oolm  tap 
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BRONZE  OBJECT  FOUND  AT 
MONKSWOOD,  NEAR  BATH. 
(§•) 


A  circle,  triangular  in  section, 
with  a  long  shaft  bent  at 
one  end  attached.  Portion 
of  the  circle  missing. 

Outside  circumference  .  8^ 

Length  of  shaft,  including 
bend  .  .  .  5| 

One  perfect  circle,  four-sided 
angles,  worn  ;  circum¬ 
ference  .  .  .  4| 

Shaft  broken  otf,  fracture  old. 

May  these  have  been  hairpins  ? 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
in  connection  with  these  weapons, 
&c.  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  where  the  lacustrine  deposit 
was  deepest,  a  fine  head  and 
horns,  together  with  the  remains 
of  at  least  two  Uri,  the  extinct 
oxen,  were  found  resting  on  the 
old  land  surface  of  Lower  Lias 
Clay.  Were  they  coeval  with  the 
bronzes,  which  Sir  John  Evans 
considers  to  be  of  late  Bronze 
Age  ?  ” 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
communicated  the  first  part  of  a 
paper  on  the  Excavations  carried 
out  at  Silchester  in  1894. 

Mr.  Fox’s  paper,  which  will 
be  printed  in  Archaeologia,  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
plans  and  objects  of  interest  found 
during  the  excavations. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 
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Thursday,  March  28th,  1895. 

SIR  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Liverpool  and  Neighbourhood  in  ye  Olden  Time.  By  John 
Thompson.  Ito.  Liverpool,  1891. 

From  Robert  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  through  G.  R.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Y 
Brython.  1860,  1861,  and  1862-3.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Tremadoc,  1860-63. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  election 
of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George’s  Day,  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  further  paper 
(Part  11.)  on  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  at  Sil- 
chester,  Hants,  in  1894,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

H.  A.  Grubber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a  hoard  of 
silver  coins  found  at  Silchester  in  1894. 

F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper 
on  hoards  of  silver  denarii  found  in  Britain. 

Both  these  papers  will  be  printed  as  Appendices  to  Mr.  Fox’s 
paper  in  Archaeologia. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  papers  a  large  and  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  architectural  and  other  antiquities  found  at  Silchester 
during  the  past  season’s  excavations  was  exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 
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We,  tlie  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  tiie  Accounts  of  the  Society  . 
the  3lst  day  of  Decemher  following,  having  examined  the  under¬ 
do  find  the  same  to  be  aceurate. 


Keceipts. 


1894.  _  £  6.  d. 

Balance  in  band,  1st  January,  1894 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

1  at  £2  2s  ,  arrears  due  1st  January,  1892  .  2  2  0 


3 

at 

£2 

2s  , 

ditto 

1893 

6 

6 

0 

4 

at 

£3 

3s.. 

ditto 

ditto 

12 

12 

0 

1 

at 

£1 

Is., 

completion  at  £3  3s. 

rate  for 

1893 

1 

1 

0 

186 

at 

£2 

2s., 

due  1st 

January,  1894  . 

.  390 

12 

0 

372 

at 

£3 

3s., 

ditto 

.  1,171 

16 

0 

3 

at 

£2 

2s., 

])aid  in 

advance,  due 

January 

1895 

6 

6 

0 

2 

at 

£3 

3s., 

paid  in 

advance,  due 

January 

1895 

6 

6 

0 

£  s.  d. 
78  17  8 


Admission  Pecs  : 

35  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Sale  of  Published  Works  .  .  .  . 

Dividend  on  £10,683  19s.  7d.  3  per  cent.  Metro¬ 
politan  Stock  .  .  .  .  . 

Stevenson’s  Bequest  : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  . 
Publications  of  the  Society  : 

Amount  received  towards  the  cost  of  plate 
in  Arcliaeologia  .  .  .  . 

Library  Fittings  : 

Amount  received  from  the  President  for  cost 
of  Fitting  "  D  ”  in  Council  Room  . 

Sundry  Receipts,  including  amounts  for  sending 
weekly  notices  ..... 


1,697  1  0 

294  0  0 
137  18  2 

307  6  4 

669  13  11 

4  0  0 

37  0  0 
0  19  0 


£3,026  15  1 


STOCKS  AND  INVESTMENTS, 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock  .  .  .  10,683  19  7 

Bank  Stock .  2,128  9  6 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock  .  .  .  2,725  0  0 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Consolidated 

4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  .  .  .  2,757  0  0 

North  Eastern  Railway  Consolidated  Preferential 

4  per  cent.  Stock  ....  2,761  0  0 

Midland  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Guaranteed  Preferential  Stock  .  .  370  3  8 


£21,325  12  9 
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OF  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1894,  to 
written  Accounts,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  relating  thereto, 


Expenditure. 

1894. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Publications  of  the  Society,  Printers'  and  Artists’ 

Charges,  and  Binding  .... 

1,003 

6 

1 

Heraldic  Exhibition  Expenses 

36 

17 

0 

Archaeological  Investigations 

6 

2 

6 

Library  : 

Fittings  ...... 

207 

14 

0 

Binding  ..... 

59 

2 

1 

Catalogues  and  Library  Work 

33 

18 

6 

Books  purchased  .... 

80 

1 

8 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  for  their 

Publications  ..... 

33 

3 

6 

• 

413 

19 

9 

House  Expenditure  : 

Insurance  ..... 

17 

1 

3 

Lighting  ..... 

129 

12 

7 

Fuel  . 

24 

7 

6 

Repairs  ...... 

30 

18 

6 

Tea  at  Meetings  .... 

18 

5 

6 

Washing  and  Sundries 

46 

16 

1 

267 

1 

5 

lucerne  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 

41 

16 

8 

Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson’s  Bequest 

4 

11 

8 

Pension  ;  C.  K.  Watson,  retiring  allowance  . 

350 

0 

0 

Salaries  : 

Assistant  Secretary  .... 

300 

0 

0 

Clerk . 

240 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

Wages  : 

Porter  ...... 

83 

9 

0 

Porter’s  wife  (as  housemaid) 

25 

0 

0 

108 

9 

0 

Official  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

85 

1 

0 

Postages  ..... 

27 

11 

7 

„  on  Publications 

61 

14 

9 

Sundry  Expenses  .... 

60 

14 

6 

225 

1 

9 

Cash  in  hand,  31st  December,  1894  (Coutts  &  Co.) 

30 

10 

3 

£3,026 

16 

1 

31st  DECEMBER,  1891. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this 
cause  are  as  follows :  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Guaranteed  Stock  .  .  .  8,894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  4  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Guaranteed  Preference  Stock  .  .  9,602  17  11 

-  £18,396  17  11 

After  payment  of  the  annuities,  now  amounting  to  £600  per  annum,  the  Society 
is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  income  on  the  above  funds. 
This  is  payable  after  the  10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  October  in  every  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  15th  day  of  March,  189,6. 

G.  E.  BROWNE. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE. 
W.  J.  HARDY. 
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Tliursclay,  April  4th,  1895. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the’ 

Chair. 

! 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same  ' 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Trom  the  Editor  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  Notes  and  Queries.  Edited 
hy  W.  J.  Hardy,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  London, 
1895. 

Erom  the  Author  : — Memoranda  by  Professor  Church,  F.R.S.,  concerning  the  : 
condition  of  certain  of  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
(Presented  to  Parliament,  Feb.  1895.)  Folio. 

Erom  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Caerwent,  Monmouthshire.  Plan  of  Eoman  ' 
Remains  discovered  July,  1893,  by  R.  Milverton  Drake.  2  lithograph 
prints.  4to. 

Lord  Muncaster  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  Avas  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  St. 
George’s  Day,  Tuesday,  April  23rd,  and  lists  were  read  of  the 
Fellows  proposed  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report,  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
year  1894  Avas  read.  {See  pages  362,  363.) 

Thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Virtue,  F.S.A.  exhibited  an  early  four¬ 
teenth  century  Psalter,  of  English  Avork,  supposed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  church  of  Orpington,  Kent,  upon  Avhich  he 
read  the  folloAving  note  : 

“  The  MS.  Psalter  Avhich  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  this 
evening  is  on  several  grounds  very  interesting.  It  is  of  English 
Avork,  and  belonged  presumably  to  the  church  of  Orpington  in 
Kent,  as  the  dedication  of  that  church  is  interpolated  in  the 
calendar  on  November  19th:  ‘  Dedicaeio  ecclesie  de  Orpynton 
et  de  Crayes.’  The  hands  of  tAvo  scribes  were  employed  on  this 
little  volume,  the  work  of  the  first  being  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  second.  There  are  nine  illuminated  capitals,  each  one 
bearing  some  reference  to  the  Avords  of  the  Psalm  it  begins. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  the  Psalter  is  a  curious  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  David’s  fight  with  the 
Philistine  leader.  Some  of  the  letters  resemble  those  of  the 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Psalter  exhibited  here  last  year. 

There  are  several  in  cresting  notes  in  the  calendar  besides 
that  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  There  are  the  obits  of 
Kobert  Hubberd,  Robert  Holland,  a  Richard,  whose  surname 
is  illegible,  John  Wardestys,  1360,  and  Nicholas  de  Yestels. 
The  beheading  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  is  likewise  recorded  on 
March  22,  1322.  The  deaths  are  noted  of  Pope  John  XXII., 
1334,  and  Clement  V.,  1352  ;  and  the  Coronation  of  Innocent 
VI.,  3rd  January  1352.  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  was  kind  enough 
to  look  through  the  calendar,  and  the  notes  which  he  has  made 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  many  students  of  liturgy.” 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  hi. A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and 
explained  a  careful  drawing  of  a  section  made  during  last 
summer  across  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  and  its  accompanying 
earthworks  in  Brunstock  Park,  Cumberland. 

Albert  Hartshoene,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  notes  on  a  helmet  at  Hopton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  in 
the  possession  of  H.  Chandos-Pole-Gell,  Esq.,  of  w'hich  he  also 
exhibited  four  full-sized  drawings  : 

Head-pieces  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  helms 
and  helmets.  The  former  class  consists  of  helms  for  tilting, 
jousting,  or  tournaments ;  the  earlier  ones  being  alone  used  in 
warfare.  The  latter  class,  comprising  helmets,  is  divided  into 
close  helmets  and  open  helmets.  Close  helmets  include  in  their 
turn  bassinets  and  armets,  while  open  helmets  comprise  salades, 
chapels-de-fer,  morions,  cabassets,  and  casques.  Close  helmets 
are  those  which,  co-\'ering  the  head  and  face,  follow  more  or 
less  accurately  the  form  of  the  head  itself ;  neither  helms  nor 
open  helmets  fulfil  these  particular  conditions. 

The  helmet  at  Ilopton  is  close,  and  very  thin,  like  the 
generality  of  those  of  its  period.  It  consists  of  the  head-piece 
proper,  the  chapel-de-fer  or  skull-piece,  with  a  cable-ridged 
comb,  the  whole  hammered  out  of  one  piece  of  metal.  To  the 
skull-piece  is  fixed  by  two  pivots  a  vizor  in  two  parts,  the  upper 
containing  the  occularia,  or  ^  sights,’  and  the  mentonnih'e,  or 
chin-piece,  shaped  to  the  chin  and  fianged  on  its  lower  edge  to 
fit  under  the  articulated  plates  of  the  gorget  or  neck-guard.  A 
single  articulation,  forming  one  of  the  back  plates  of  the  gorget, 
is  riveted  at  its  ends  only  to  the  low'er  edge  of  the  skull-piece 
to  allow  of  play  w'hen  throwing  the  head  back.  On  either  side 
of  the  skull-piece  are  the  ends  of  the  straps,  which,  passing 
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under  tlie  cliiu,  were  buckled  together ;  thus  the  helmet  was 
closed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  up  to  about  1525  the  vizor  of  a  close 
helmet  was  in  one  piece  oulj,  covering  both  the  eyes  and  the 


THE  HOPTON  HALL  HELMET  CLOSED. 


mouth,  and  working  as  usual  upon  side  pivots.  The  difficulty 
in  forging  an  efficient  vizor  led  from  powerful  peaked  bassinet- 
vizors  to  complicated  so-called  bellows-vizors  full  of  horizontal 


slits  and  holes,  both  for  sight  and  breathing,  and  not  less  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  make  tlian  the  older  ones,  all  being  admirable 
e.xamples  of  the  armourer’s  art,  but  all  found  by  lapse  of  time 
not  to  be  convenient  in  practical  use. 
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The  vizor  was,  therefore,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
piece,  the  one  invariably  containing  the  sights  and  shutting  down 
behind  the  other,  which  standing  well  in  front  admitted  the  air 
that  was  so  much  wanted,  and  completed  the  protection  of  the 
face.  The  upper  portion  could  be  raised  by  a  short  iron  stem, 
and  the  lower  by  a  salient  eyelet-hole  into  which  a  hook  from  the 
chin-piece  passed  for  fastening  the  lower  part  of  the  vizor  in 
position  when  closed. 

Modern  poets,  writers  of  fiction,  and  other  persons  of 
imagination  have  never  understood  the  dividing  of  the  vizor,  or 
realised  the  disorder  in  the  names  of  parts  of  helmets  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  were  now  three 
things  covering  the  face.  The  vizor,  (1)  upper,  and  (2)  lower 


HELMET  WITH  VIZOR  AND  CHIN-PIECE  UP. 


piece,  and  (3)  the  chin-piece,  wrongly  called,  with  or  without  the 
vizor,  the  beaver. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  its  origin,  the  beaver  was  the 
attribute  of  the  fifteenth-century  salade,  and  protected  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  if  it  was  a  courte  baviere,  and  the  whole  of  it  if 
it  was  a  haute  baviere.  Some  confusion  of  terms  has  been 
caused  by  a  misconception  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  It 
was  a  convenient  interpretation  that  beaver  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  the  French  word  to  drink,  and  that  the  buveur  raised  his 
beaver  for  that  purpose,  such  supposititious  beaver  being 
distinctly  the  lower  part  of  the  vizor  only.  But  beaver  was 
really  derived  from  the  verb  bavier,  to  slobber,  and  the  word 
accords  exactly  with  the  position  of  this  defence,  for  it  was  the 
chin- piece  of  the  salade  which  was  not  complete  without  it.  It 
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formed  no  integral  part  of  the  head-piece,  bnt  was  fastened 
either  to  the  breastplate,  or  to  the  gorget,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  employment.  A  man  could  throw  up  his 
head  and  drink  when  wearing  a  courte  baviere,  but  could  not 
do  so  in  the  higher  piece. 

Shakespeare  must  have  seen  many  helmets  like  the  Hopton 
example,  for  they  were  in  use  in  his  day,  and  he  accommodated 
his  diction  to  them.  But  by  that  time  much  complication  had 
arisen  respecting  the  use  and  meaning  of  terms  in  armour. 
And  this  is  a  difficulty  which  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from,  and 
runs  through  the  wliole  story  of  armour.  Pieces  were  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  names  remained,  and  were  applied  to  things 
totally  different.  So  it  was  with  the  beaver,  and  this  phase 
has  been  well  elucidated  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  the  latest 
authority.* 

For  instance,  Shakespeare  applies  the  word  ‘beaver’  to  the 
vizor. 

When  the  ghost  of  ‘the  majesty  of  buried  Denmai-k’  had 
appeared  for  the  third  time,  Hamlet,  questioning  Marcellus 
and  Bernardo,  as  to  the  armour  of  the  shade, 

‘  Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ?  ’  f 
is  answered  by  Horatio  : 

‘  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  w'ore  his  heaver  up.’  J 

The  fifteenth-century  beaver  proper  had  passed  away,  and 
the  word  had  come  to  be  applied  to  the  vizor,  most  probably  at 
first  only  to  its  lotver  portion,  and  under  the  general  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  But,  continuing  the 
conversation,  Hamlei,  says  : 

‘  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  No  ?  ’  § 

To  which  Horatio  responds  : 

‘  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 

A  sable  silver'd.’  H 

Thus  Shakespeare  included  in  the  term  beaver  the  chin-piece 
also,  because  the  ‘  perturbed  spirit  ’  had  exposed  the  whole  of 
‘  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.’ 

and  the  beard  also,  by  throwing  up  the  chin-piece  as  well  as  the 
Anzor,  just  as  it  could  have  done  if  the  shadoAA'y  head-piece  had 
been  a  copy  of  the  Hopton  helmet.  A  less  perfect  poet  might 

*  Catalogue  of  Helmets  and  Mail,  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvii.  475. 

•f-  Hamlet,  Act  1.  Sc.  II.  1.  228. 

t  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  II.  1.  229. 

§  Hamlet,  Act,  I.  Sc.  II.  1.  2,89. 

II  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  II.  1.  240. 
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have  left  the  chin-piece  alone  in  its  place ;  it  'vvas  no  part  of  the 
vizor,  but  the  deep  dramatic  situation  was  intensified  and  the 
I’ecognition  made  more  complete  by  the  sight  of  the  ‘sable 
silverM  ’  beard  as  well  as  the  ‘  very  ])ale  ^  face  which  the 
raised  vizor  revealed  to  the  officers  of  the  guard  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  before  the  castle  of  Elsinore. 

Shakespeare  did  not  trouble  himself  to  think  that  when  the 
vizor  and  chin-piece  were  both  thrown  up  the  head  piece  would 
be  in  danger  of  toppling  off  behind.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
loose  employment  of  arming  terms  in  his  day,  and  setting  aside 
practical  difficulties  sacrificed  accuracy  in  details  to  dramatic 
effect.  His  great  mind  was  fixed  on  the  intensity  of  the 
unwonted  scene.  The  lapse  was  allowable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  perhaps  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  same 
mysterious  agency  which  caused  the  shade  to  appear  at  all,  and 
even  speak,  would  also  account  for  the  behaviour  of  the  helmet 
beiuff  different  from  those  of  more  substantial  creation. 

The  chin-piece  or  mentonniere  had  been  introduced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  fashion  of  helmets 
dividing  down  the  chin  and  back  was  superseded  by  side- 
openings.  These  formed  the  chin-piece  proper  which  was 
pivoted,  as  in  the  Hopton  iielmct,  to  the  crown-piece  or  cha2iel. 

Per  contra,  w'hen  Mowbray  says, 

‘  Their  heavers  flown, 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel,’  * 

the  process  had  been  reversed  ;  the  king  and  Bolingbroke  had 
each  shut  down  his  pivoted  chin-piece,  then  followed  the  two 
parts  of  the  vizor,  the  hook  was  fastened,  the  strap  buckled 
below  the  chin,  and  the  whole  face  was  closed  in  steel,  just  as  it 
can  be  in  the  Hopton  helmet,  an  almost  facsimile  of  which 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  the 
above  words  through  the  mouth  of  Mowbray.  But  again  the 
poet,  according  to  the  uncertain  arming  nomenclature  of  his 
time,  calls  the  three  items  the  beaver.  It  is  well  to  understand 
what  conditions  Shakespeare  intended  to  depict,  and  to  recognise 
that  he  was,  as  usual,  absolutely  right  in  his  employment  of  the 
military  terms  in  common  use  in  his  day. 

Similarly  the  supreme  genius  of  the  man  was  bent  in  other 
places  to  assimilate  his  expressions  with  those  in  ordinary,  but 
not  correct  use,  when  he  spoke  of  an  entire  head-piece  as  a 
beaver  : 

‘  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  heaver  on,’  f 

*  Henry  IV.  Pt.  11.  Act  IV.  Sc.  I.  1.  121. 
t  Henry  IV.  Pt.  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  I.  1.  104. 
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and  : 

‘  AVhat,  is  nij  beaver  easier  tlian  it  was  ?  '  * 

In  the  usual  condition  in  whicli  helmets  have  come  clown  to 
us  they  are  nothino-  l)ut  empty  iron  shells  cast  up,  as  it  were,  ' 
and  stranded  on  the  beaches  of  time.  And  anyone  who  puts 
such  au  empty  helmet  upon  his  head  will  at  once  become  aware  | 
of  and  surprised  at  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  noise  and 
reverberation  in  his  ears.  Such  was  not,  of  course,  the  case 
with  helmets  in  their  complete  condition,  the  fact  being  that  one  j 
of  their  most  important  features  was  the  lining.  This  has  all 
been  removed  from  the  Ho[)tou  helmet,  with  the  exception  of  . 
the  ric'ets  and  fragments  of  tapes  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  it  ' 
has,  in  fact,  I'arely  been  jireserved  in  any  head-pieces;  but  from 
the  few  examples  that  have  survived  intact,  or  nearly  so,  we 
know  exactly  what  the  linings  were  like.  They  varied  in  early 
and  heavy  and  in  light  helmets,  and  in  the  method  of  fastening 
them  in. 

S])eaking  generally,  in  lieavy  helmets  two  cross  straps  or 
bands  of  leather  were  first  hxed  inside,  being  tied  outside  the 
helms  by  laces  ])assiug  through  slits  in  the  freo-euds  of  the  straps 
and  pairs  of  holes  in  the  helmet.  Against  these  crossed  straps 
rested  a  ca])  of  leather,  linen,  or  silk,  thickly  wadded  and  cpiilted, 
and  its  edges  sewn  to  tapes  riveted  to  the  head-piece  lower 
down.  It  was  similarly  attached  to  the  straps  and  followed 
sufticiently  the  form  of  the  head-piece.  Thus  the  straps  took 
the  major  weight,  noise  was  su])pressed,  and  something  like 
a  fit  obtained.  The  chin  piece  was  lined  with  soft  buff  leather 
sewn  to  bauds  fixed  with  rivets,  flush  outside  where  necessary 
for  the  closing  of  the  vizor  over  them.  These  conditions  are 
complied  with  in  the  Ilojiton  helmet. 

In  light  head-|)ieces  a  cap  was  partly  fastened  inside  the 
helmet  by  coloured  silk  laces  passing  through  pairs  of  holes  and 
tied  in  bows  outside,  at  the  back  only,  to  be  out  of  the  way  in 
action.  The  cross  straps  were  dispensed  with,  the  cap  and 
linino’s  elsewhere  beino;  sewn  in  round  the  edges  through  rows 
of  small  holes.  Such  details  of  exterior  ties  and  stitches  would 
be  the  first  items  to  perish,  aud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  method 
of  fixing  the  lining  of  helmets  with  cross  straps  and  external 
ties,  leaving  out  of  the  cpiestion  the  great  heavy  tilting-hehns, 
h.ad  entirely  changed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  this  time  forward  hehnet-liuings  were  only 
sewn  to  thick  linen  tapes  or  bauds  which  were  fixed  by  a  series 
of  rivets  with  washers  and  flat  heads  inside,  and  rounded  ones 
outside  round  all  the  edges  of  the  head-piece  or  chapel  proper. 


*  Eicbard  III.  Act  V.  Sc.  III.  1.  49. 
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the  rivets  being;  coiiiiter-sunh  and  flush  outside  where  necessary 
for  the  closing  of  the  vizor  or  chin-piece  over  them.  All  these 
details  the  Hopton  close  helmet  shows. 

AVith  further  regard  to  it,  it  is  a  genuine  attribute  of  the 
field  that  has  been  adapted  as  part  of  a  funeral  atchievement. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  decorator,  who 
treated  it  after  the  manner  of  his  trade.  He  tore  out  the  linino-s 
of  the  chapel  and  chin-piece,  and  gave  the  lower  part  of  the 
vizor,  the  part  which  was  never  lined,  a  coat  of  parchment-size 
and  whitening,  stopping  up  the  salient  eyelet-hole,  into  which 
the  vanished  hook  on  the  edge  of  the  chin-])iece  passed.  He 
then  gave  the  piece  a  coat  of  gold  size  and  gilded  it,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  preparing  and  gilding  a  wooden  panel.  An 
armourer  would  have  gilded  iron  by  quite  a  ditfei’ent  process. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  helmet  was  certainly  withdrawn  from 
service.  The  plume-holder  at  the  back  has  been  removed,  but 
its  position  is  shown  by  rivet  holes  for  fi.xing  it. 

The  question  only  remains,  to  whom  did  the  helmet  belong, 
and  for  whose  funeral  or  tomb  was  it  thus  prepared  ? 

Anthony  Gell,  of  Hopton,  was  son  of  Ealph  Gell,  who  died 
in  1564,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  long  settled  in 
that  place.  He  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s  feodary  for  Derbyshire, 
receiver  of  the  honor  of  T’utbury,  reader  and  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  principal  of  Clement’s  Inn.  Many  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  his  offices  are  jmeserved  at  Hopton  Hall, 
including  law  reports  from  8  Edward  111.(1334)  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  earlier  records  being  imperfect,  and  all  doubt¬ 
less  collected  by  Anthony  Gell.  They  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  mass  of  documents  at  Hopton  Hall  which  have  been  reported 
upon  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission. 

In  1.5  Elizabeth  (1572),  Gell  was  a  commissioner  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Bradborne  and  others  for  a  muster  taken  at  Wirks- 
worth.  May  9th,  ‘  of  all  persons  able  for  armour  within  the 
said  wapentage.  The  return  is  of  able  persons  for  calivers 
without  harnes,  able  archers  without  harnes,  able  persons  for 
pyke,  able  persons  for  bills.  The  township  have  in  readiness 
one  calliver,  are  charged  to  have  ready  other  four  callivers. 
Ashburne  and  Hartyngton  Sooke  :  these  townships  have  ready 
four  corslets,  five  callivers,  one  horse  and  one  slieef  of  arowes, 
are  charged  to  have  ready  other  four  corslets.’  The  returns 
are  signed  by  Humfrey  Bradburne  and  Anthony  Gell.  On  a 
previous  occasion  Gell’s  father,  Ealph,  had  been  ordered  (1560) 
to  provide  an  able  man  with  horse  and  armour  for  a  demi-lance 
or  coi’slet,  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Anthony  Gell  died  in  1583.  He  was  buried  in  AVirksworth 
church,  and  is  there  commemorated  by  a  monument  with  ar. 
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cffioy  showino'  liini  in  a  legal  gown  and  rntF.  He  was  succeeded 
at  JI()[)ton  1)V  Ills  nephew,  John,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
Kill,  and  died  in  1671  ;  he  was  the  iather  of  Sir  John  Gell, 
the  vigorous  Parliamentarian  leader.  The  helmet  must 
certainlv  be  dated  between  1570  and  1590,  and  must  con¬ 
sequently  be  ascribed  to  Anthony  Gell,  who  perhaps  acquired  it 
in  his  (juasi-military  capacity  as  commissioner  of  musters. 
That  it  was  prepared  and  set  up  after  his  death  over  his  tomb 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  although  neither  a  rich  nor  a  rare 
piece  of  armour,  its  interest  is  considerable  on  account  of  the 
information  wdiich  its  details  afford  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment  of  helmets  of  its  time,  and  the  terms  applied  to  their 
])arts  ;  and  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  illustrations  which 
are  also  given  of  the  contemporary  text  of  Shakespeare.” 

C.  W.  Dymond,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper  on  the 
]\Iegalithic  Antiquities  of  Stanton  Hrew,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

Thanks  w'ere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 
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ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY, 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  23ra,  1895. 


Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  and 
afterwards  Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.G.B., 
Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Jambs  Hilton,  Esq.,  and  William  Oeorge  Thorpe,  Esq., 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

The  Venerable  Samuel  Cheetham,  D.D,  Archdeacon 
of  Rochester. 

The  Rev.  George  Arthur  Edwin  Kempson,  M.A. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant-Secretary,  laid 
on  the  table  copies  of  Vetusta  Monumenta^  vol.  vii.  part  ii.,  of 
Arcliaeologia,  vol.  liv.  part  ii.,  and  of  Proceedings,  vol.  xv.  part 
iii.,  being  the  Society’s  publications  complete  up  to  date. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing  address : 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  one  of  our 
anniversaries.  We  have  had  a  winter  of  excessive  cold,  not 
equalled  for  the  last  forty  years,  followed  by  an  extension  of 
that  dreadful  plague  influenza,  and  many  of  us  have  felt  its 
effects,  or  have  lost  through  it  valued  friends  and  relations. 

As  regards  our  Society,  if  we  were  to  take  the  usual  period 
as  from  the  5th  of  April,  1894,  to  the  same  date,  1895,  we  have 
passed  through  these  trials  with  somewhat  fewer  losses  than 
usual,  and  they  do  not  include  many  whom  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  at  our  meetings,  and  only  one  whose  con¬ 
tributions  have  appeared  in  the  Archaeologia.  We  have, 
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liowever,  since  that  date  lost  one  Fellow  who  has  been  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  onr  Society  and  whose  services  in  the 
cause  of  archmoloo’y  have  been  so  considerable  that  I  feel  I 
ought  to  include  him  in  the  notice,  though  his  death  has 
been  very  recent.  I  need  hardly  say  I  refer  to  Sir  George 
Scharf * 

Our  losses  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

George  Bullen,  Esq.,  C.B.  10  October,  1894. 

William  George  Benjamin  Bullock-Barker,  Esq.  29  Jan¬ 
uary,  1895. 

t  Joshua  Whitehead  Butterworth,  Esq.  8  January,  1895. 
Eev.  William  Cooke,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Chester. 
23  November,  1894. 

I  His  Honour  Judge  William  Henry  Cooke,  M.A.,  Q.C., 
Recorder  of  Oxford.  20  October,  1894. 
t  Rev.  Henry  Deane,  B.D.  30  June,  1894. 

John  Parsons  Earwaker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Cheshire  and  North  Wales.  30  January,  1895. 

Robert  Fitch,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  4  April,  1895. 
j"  Hans  Claude  Hamilton,  Esq.  28  February,  1895. 

Francis  James,  Esq.  12  March,  1895. 

I  Rev.  John  Thomas  Jeft'cock,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lich¬ 
field.  1  January,  1895. 

William  Kelly,  Esq.,  23  August,  1894. 

I  Sir  Edmund  Anthony  Harley  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P. 
18  December,  1894. 

Hyman  Montagu,  Esq.  1 8  February,  1895. 

John  Lancaster  Gough  Mowat,  Esq.,  M.A.  6  August, 

1894. 

Sir  Charles  Thomas  Newton,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.A.  28 
November,  1894. 

Alfred  Edmund  Packe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
t  Edward  Frederick  Smyth  Pigott,  Esq.  23-  February, 

1895. 

Sir  George  Scharf,  K.C.B.  19  April,  1895. 
f  Alfred  White,  Esq.  8  March,  1895. 

Besides  these,  three  of  our  Honorary  Fellows  have  been 
removed  by  death.  These  are  : 

Geheimrath  Dr.  Heinrich,  Ritter  von  Brunn.  23  July, 
1894. 

*  It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  Address  as  delivered,  though  Sir  George 
Scharf’s  death  was  mentioned,  no  detailed  account  of  his  work  was  given,  the 
death  having  been  so  recent. 

^  Fellows  who  have  compounded  for  their  subscriptions. 
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Commendatore  Griovanni  Battista  De  Eossi.  20  September, 


1894. 

The  Hon.  Eobert  Charles  Winthrop.  16  November,  1894. 


In  addition  the  following  have  resigned  : 

Thomas  Morell  Blackie,  Esq. 

Eobert  Philips  Greg,  Esq. 

England  Hewlett,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Maclean,  knt.  (since  deceased). 

John  Henry  Eivett-Carnac,  Esq.,  C.I.E. 

Captain  Edward  Arthur  White  (since  deceased). 


Since  the  last  Anniversary  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  : 

As  a  Eoyal  Fellow  : 

H.E.H.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G. 


The  others  are  : 

Percy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq. 

Eev.  Frederick  Arnold,  M.A. 

Major  Frederick  William  Town  Attree,  E.E. 
Alfred  Armitage  Bethune-Baker,  Esq. 

Eev.  James  Oliver  Bevan,  M.A. 

John  Bilson,  Esq. 

William  Douglas  Caroe,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Nathaniel  George  Clayton,  Esq. 

Eev.  Carus  Vale  Collier,  B.A. 

James  Curtis,  Esq. 

Eev.  John  Kestell  Floyer,  B.A. 

Hardinge  Francis  Giffard,  Esq. 

William  Gowland,  Esq. 

Eev.  Edward  Greatorex,  M.A. 

Edwin  Henty,  Esq. 

Eev.  George  Arthur  Edwin  Kempson,  M.A. 
Austin  Joseph  King,  Esq. 

Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Edward  Matthey. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Arthur  Euskin  Munro,  Esq.,  M.A, 

John  Linton  Myres,  Esq. 

Walter  Llewellyn  Nash,  Esq. 

Edward  John  Poynter,  Esq.,  E.A. 

William  Eavenscroft,  Esq. 
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George  Salting,  Esq.  ' 

Jolin  Edward  Smith,  Esq. 

General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G. 

William  Howard  Aymer  Vallauce,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Henry  Beauchamp  Walters,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Surgeon-Captain  William  Wili'rid  Webb.  M.H. 

And  as  Honorary  Fellows  :  [ 

M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  St.  Germain.  ! 

M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  Toulouse. 

M.  Henri  Schuermans,  Liege.  i 

I  may,  perhaps,  state  that  with  the  election  of  ]\I.  Henri ; 
Schuermans,  of  Belgium,  we  have  accomplished  our  desire  to 
have  td  least  one  representative  of  our  body  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  lost  in  all  26  ordinary 
Fellows,  but  have  elected  31,  a  gain  of  5,  but  our  future  addi¬ 
tions  will  have  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  vacancies  that 
may  occur,  as  the  limit  iu  our  numbers  will  shortly  he  reached. 

In  noting  our  losses,  I  ought  first  to  mention  Sir  Edmund 
Anthony  Harley  Leciimere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  as  he  was  a> 
member  of  our  Council  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
horn  in  1826,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Christ¬ 
church,  Oxford.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1856,  was 
High  Sheriff  for  Worcestershire  in  1862,  and  M.P.  for  various 
boroughs  or  parts  of  the  county  from  1868  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Pershore,  as  he  was  about  to  address  a  meeting  o. 
his  constituents,  December  18th,  1894.  His  loss  will  be  greatly 
felt  iu  the  county,  where  he  devoted  much  time  to  public 
business,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Worcestershire  Historical  Society,  which  included  in  one  of 
the  first  volumes  that  it  issued  a  curious  subsidy  roll  for  the 
county  of  W orcester,  from  a  manuscript  in  Sir  Edmund’s 
possession.  He  restored  and  fitted  up  a  quaint  old  family  house 
at  Severn  End,  not  far  from  his  own  residence,  placing  in  it 
furnitiu’e  of  the  period  of  the  building,  and  collecting  there 
various  objects  which  had  belonged  to  his  family,  especially  to 
the  time  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  ' 
the  judge.  An  intei’esting  account  of  this  house  was  compiled 
by  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  F.S.A.,  and  w'as  the  last 
of  his  works,  as  it  appeared  alter  his  death  under  the  title 
of  Hanley  and  the  House  of  Lechmere.  London,  1883.  Sir 
Edmund  was  elected  a  Fellow  January  18th,  1876.  His  only 
exhibition  to  the  Society  was,  June  7th,  1888,  of  a  number  of 
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'specimens  of  pottery*  found  during  excavations  at  St.  John’s 
Gate,  Clerkenwell,  a  spot  in  which  he  took  great  interest  as 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  securing  it  for  the  order  in  England,  of  which  Sir 
Edmund  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  chancellor. 

i  Of  all  the  deaths  that  I  have  to  record,  the  one  which  will  be 
i  most  felt  by  the  Society  is  that  of  our  good  old  friend  Sir 
George  Scharf,  K.C.B.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  artist 
i  of  the  same  name,  who  settled  in  London  in  1816,  and  of  whose 
'  excellent  drawings  some,  given  by  his  son,  are  in  the  Society’s 
collection,!  and  a  number,  illustrating  London  topography,  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  born  in  1820,  and  educated  at 
University  College  School,  in  recognition  of  which  he  was 
elected  in  1882  a  Life  Governor  of  University  College.  After 
studying  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  chiefly  in  drawings  of  a  minnte 
and  careful  character.  In  1849  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  to  the  continent,  to  whose  expedition  to  Lycia  he  was 
appointed  draughtsman,  and  many  of  the  drawings  he  then  made 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  devoted  himself  to  illustrating  books,  for  which  his  knowledge 
of  art  and  archaeology  was  eminently  useful.  Among  these  1 
may  mention  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  in  1847,  Milman’s 
Horace  in  1849,  Kugler’s  Handbook  of  Italian  and  German 
Painting  in  1851,  Layard’s  various  Avorks  on  Nineveh,  Smith’s 
Classical  Dictionaries,  Mrs.  Speir’s  Indian  Life,  with  extra¬ 
ordinarily  minute  engravings  of  the  Ajunta  paintings,  in  1856, 
and  many  others.  He  also  gave  a  number  of  lectures  on  art 
subjects,  illustrated  by  admirable  diagrams,  which  in  later  years 
he  kindly  ceded  to  me  very  willingly  when  he  found  that  I 
wished  to  present  them  to  University  College  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  founded  Yates  professorship  of  archaeology. 

In  1857  he  became  Art  Secretary  at  the  well-known  Man¬ 
chester  Exhibition,  and  in  the  handsome  work  on  the  Art 
Treasures  of  the  Exhibition,  eHiiedi  by  J.  B.  Waring,  he  wrote 
the  important  section  on  sculpture.  On  the  creation  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1857,  in  which  our  then  president. 
Lord  Stanhope,  took  so  leading  a  part,  he  was  appointed 
secretary,  becoming  later  on  director,  keeper,  and  secretary 
of  the  institution,  the  collections  of  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  made  by  himself.  After  this  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  study  of  national  portraits,  in  which  he  became 
the  recognised  authority.  Being  an  honoured  guest  at  most  of 

*  Proc.  S.A.,  2d.  S.  xii.  165. 

t  Proc.  S.A.,  2d.  S.  i.  410. 
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the  great  country  houses,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of, 
examining  carefully  their  artistic  treasures,  and  he  compiled 
excellent  catalogues  of  the  pictures  at  Blenheim,  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  Knowsley.  ! 

The  })uzzling  question  of  the  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  ofj 
Scots  naturally  attracted  his  attention,  and  on  this  he  had  | 
been  for  some  years  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  work,  which  I  i 
trust  may  still  see  the  light. 

A  great  blow  to  him  was  the  removal  of  the  national  portraits 
from  South  Kensington,  where  no  doubt  the  temporary  buildings  ' 
were  in  great  danger  from  fire,  to  their  distant  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  his  great  hope  was  that  he  might; 
live  to  see  them  installed  in  the  new  galleries  which  by  the ! 
munificence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  nation.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  to  him.  Under 
the  new  regulations  he  received  his  pension  in  1890,  but  at  the  ) 
urgent  request  of  the  trustees  of  his  gallery  he  remained  on  as 
locum  tenens  till  the  present  year,  when  his  increasing  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  resign.  He  had  been  made  C.B.  in  1885,  and 
on  his  resignation  he  rvas  promoted  by  Her  Majesty  to  be  a 
K.C.B.,  with  a  gracious  message  of  sympathy  rvith  him  in  his 
illness.  The  Treasury,  moreover,  paid  him  the  graceful  com- 
])liment  of  appointing  him  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  a  distinction  which  he  highly  appreciated,  though  he 
was  not  long  to  enjoy  it,  as  he  died  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
and  his  funeral  takes  place  to-day.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
one  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  Lionel  Oust,  who  I  trust  maybe  as 
successful  as  his  predecessor,  though  he  will  not  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  created  the  gallery.  I  ought  to  add  that  in 
1885  an  excellent  portrait  of  Sir  George  Scharf  was  painted  by 
W.  AF.  Ouless,  li.A.,  for  subscribers,  who  presented  it  to  the 
National  Porti-alt  Gallery. 

The  connection  of  our  good  friend  with  our  Society  was  long 
and  intimate.  He  was  elected  February  12th,  1852,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  (Committee  from  1861  to  1871,  where 
his  artistic  knowledge  and  ex]ierience  were  of  great  value.  He 
Avas  a  member  of  Council  during  seven  years  between  the  dates 
1856  and  1885.  AVe  owe  to  him  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Society’s  possession,*  on  which  he  gave,  March 
24th,  1859,  a  lecture  to  a  de})utalion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  held 
in  our  rooms. f  Special  thanks  were  returned  to  him  for  books 
and  draivings  on  more  than  one  occasion. J  He  contributed  no 

*  Proc.  2d.  S.  ii.  142,  144,  154. 

+  Proc.  iv.  307. 

X  Proc.  2(1.  S.  i.  338,  421  ;  iii.  3G  ;  iv.  377,  384  ;  vi.  415. 
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less  than  seventeen  papers  to  the  Archaeologia*  The  earliest 
was  on  the  tenaple  at  Bath,  communicated  to  us  in  1855 ;  the 
last,  on  a  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he  read  in 
1888,  but  all  his  memoirs  were  full  of  interest,  and  have  done 
great  credit  to  our  publications.  His  lesser  communications  to 
our  Proceedings  were  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note 
appended  below. f  His  last  visit  to  the  Society  was  at  our 
Heraldic  Exhibition  last  year,  where  he  came  with  tottering 
steps  but  a  clear  mind,  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
play  that  had  been  brought  together. 

It  was  not  however  only  to  our  Society  that  Sir  George 
Scharf  made  communications.  Many  others  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Arclmological  Journal,  such  as  his  notes  on  the  windows  of 
King’s  College  Chapel,]:  Queen  ElizabetlPs  procession  at  Black- 
friars,  §  Portraits  of  Devonshire  worthies,  1|  all  of  them  important 
memoirs.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Arundel  Society  the  text  to 
the  Wilton  portrait  of  Richard  II. 

Sir  George  Scharf  had  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a 
great  facility  in  making  sketches  of  what  he  saw,  whether 
portraits  or  other  works  of  art,  and  his  sketch  books,  no  less 
than  165  in  number,  which  will  be  preserved  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  will  be  a  store-house  of  useful  information  for 
future  times.  Aided  by  a  good  working  library  he  was  most 
obliging  in  helping  others,  and  all  his  friends  could  rely  on  his 
giving  them  some  hint  or  suggestion  which  would  be  useful  in 
their  enquiries.  I  shall  feel  greatly  the  loss  of  a  friend  of  more 
than  forty  years.  The  lai’ge  gathering  that  attended  his  funeral 
this  morning  showed  how  widely  he  was  known  and  esteemed. 

Taking  the  remainder  of  the  Fellows,  respecting  whom  I  have 
anything  to  record,  in  the  order  of  their  becoming  members  of 
our  body,  I  must  next  mention  Mr.  Joshua  Whitehead 

*  The  memoirs  in  the  Arcliaeologm  are  :  On  the  sculptures  of  a  temple  dis¬ 
covered  at  Bath,  xxxvi.  187-199  ;  On  a  picture  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  and 
other  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment,  xxxvi.  370-391,  457-60  ;  On  the 
tapestry  in  Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry,  xxxvi.  438-453;  Painters  contem¬ 
poraries  with  Holbein,  xxxix.  47-56  ;  On  portraits  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Wilton  House,  xxxix.  245-264,  and  a  note  on  collars,  264-271  ;  On 
portraits  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  xxxix.  457-463  ;  On  Holbein’s  portraits  of 
the  Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,  xl.  81-88  ;  On  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan, 
xl.  106-112  ;  On  a  portrait  of  Edward  Grimston,  xl.  471-482  ;  On  a  picture  of 
three  children  of  Philip,  King  of  Castile,  xlii.  245-257  ;  On  a  portrait  of  the 
Empress  Leonora,  xliii.  1-10  ;  On  a  votive  painting  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  xlix,  243-295  ;  Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Boughton  House, 
li.  213-218;  Elizabethan  picture  of  card-players,  li.  347-353  ;  Portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  li.  470-476  ;  see  also  vol.  xiii.  348;  xlv.  20,  321,  472  ;  xlvi.  294. 

t  Prno.  iii.  18,  190  ;  2d.  S.  i.  9,  33,  410  ;  ii.  274,  280  ;  iii.  28,  53,  174.  354  ; 
iv.  18,  384,  409  ;  vi.  415  ;  vii.  49  ;  viii.  419  ;  xiii.  122. 

X  xii.  356-73,  and  xiii.  44-61. 

§  xxiii.  131-144. 
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ButterwoRth,  who  was  elected  March  2nd,  1848.  He  made 
in  earliei’  times  many  eommnnications  and  exhibitions  which 
are  noticed  in  onr  Proceedings,'^'  and  on  February  8,  1851,  lie  \. 
exhibited  and  presented  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  found 
in  Gresham  Street  in  1848.  He  died  January  8,  1895. 

I 

His  Honour  Judge  William  Henry  Cooke,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  ! 
was  elected  November  25,  1852,  and  died  October  20,  1894. 
He  was  born  about  1812,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1834  ;  recordei’  of  Oxford  in  1866,  and  in  1874  a  ‘ 
County  Court  judge.  He  did  not  make  to  us  any  communi¬ 
cations,  but  he  did  good  anticpiarian  work  in  publishing  in  1882  i 
a  tliiixl  volume  to  Duncumb’s  History  of  Herefordshire. 

Mr.  Hans  Claude  Hamilton  was  elected  May  28,  1857, 
and  was  for  many  years  in  the  Record  Office,  lie  communi¬ 
cated  in  1853  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chapelle  de  Bour¬ 
gogne  at  Antwerp. I  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  to  examine  the  MS.  Fasten  Letters, 
and  collate  them  with  Fenn’s  edition,  fully  confirming  their 
authenticity ;  and  his  report  on  the  fasciculus  entrusted  to  him 
will  be  found  in  the  Archaeologiaf.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  February 
28th,  1895. 

Mr.  Robert  Fitch,  a  chemist  and  druggist  at  Norwich, 
where  for  many  years  he  carried  on  business  in  his  white 
apron,  known  and  esteemed  by  everyone,  was  an  excellent 
geologist  and  antiquary,  and  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
correspondents,  lie  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1802.  He  became 
F.G.S.  in  1844,  and  the  next  year  one  of  the  original  inenJjers 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archmological  Society,  of  which  he 
became  honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  our  Society  May  19tb,  1859,  but  he  made  but  few 
communications. §  Mr.  Fitch,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
excellent  wife,  formed  a  very  valuable  collection  illustrating 
the  geology  and  archmology  of  his  own  district.  Among  the 
antiquities  the  series  of  flint  and  stone  implements  was  un¬ 
usually  rich,  and  he  possessed  a  number  of  fine  rings,  seals,  etc. 
mostly  found  in  Norfolk.  On  its  being  decided  that  Norwich 
Castle  should  be  converted  into  a  museum  for  the  county, 
Mr.  Fitch  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  whole  of  his  collection, 
together  with  books,  MSS.,  etc.  undertaking  himself  the 

*  Proo.  i.  207  ;  ii.  I2G,  130,  215  ;  2(1.  S.  i.  373  ;  iv.  12. 
t  Proc.  iii.  20. 
i  xli.  G4-,  05. 
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expense  of  the  handsome  cases  and  the  entire  fitting  up  of 
Avhat  is  now  termed  the  Fitch  Boom.  Mr.  Fitch  in  1867 
served  the  otKce  of  Sheriff;  in  1858  he  had  been  appointed  a 
Magistrate  for  the  City,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  senior  Magistrate.  He  died  April  4th  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Alfred  White  was  elected  May  21st,  1863.  He 
made  several  communications  to  our  Proceedings,"^  and  felt 
much  interest  in  ancient  London.  He  was  a  member  of 
Council  in  1887,  and  died  March  8th,  1895,  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  Rev  William  Cooke,  M.A.,  hon.  Canon  of  Chester, 
was  elected  May  28th,  1868,  and  died  November  23rd,  1894,  at 
the  age  of  73.  On  March  12th,  1868,  he  exhibited  a  curious 
corporas  case  from  Hessett  Church,  Suffolk,  which  is  described 
in  o\xv  Proceeding s.'\  On  January  20th,  1878,  he  received  the 
special  thanks  of  the  Society  for  gifts  to  our  library.]:  In 
addition  to  theological  works  Canon  Cooke  printed  in  1877 
Materials  for  the  History  of  Hessett,  which  is  in  our  library. 

Mr.  John  Parsons  Earwaker,  M.A.,  was  elected  January 
16th,  1873,  and  made  from  time  to  time  various  exhibitions 
and  communications  to  our  Society.  §  Having  removed  from 
Cheshire  to  North  Wales  he  became  our  Local  Secretary 
there  also.  Mr.  Earwaker  was  a  good  topographer,  and  a 
very  industrious  man.  He  was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society.  His  best- 
known  and  most  considei’able  work  is  the  History  of  East 
Cheshire,  in  two  volumes  4to  (1877-1880).  He  also  wrote  ou 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  at  Chester,  published 
in  1888.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  com])leted 
the  History  of  St.  Marys  Parish,  Chester,  which  I  hope  will 
appear.  He  died  at  Pensarn,  near  Abergele,  on  January  30, 
1895,  at  the  early  age  of  47. 

Mr.  George  Bullen,  C.B.,  was  an  old  colleague  of  my  own, 
and  a  very  useful  public  servant.  He  was  born  in  1816  at 
Clonakilly,  co.  Cork,  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  department 
of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum  as  far  back  as  1838, 
becoming  gradually  the  head  of  that  department  in  1875,  and 
retired  in  1890,  after  the  unusual  length  of  52  years’  public 

*  Proo.  2d.  S.  ii.  352  ;  x.  259  ;  xi.  405. 

t  Proc.  2d.  S.  iv.  86  ;  xii.  72,  See  also  Proceedbigs  of  the  Svffulh  Institute 
of  Archceology,  iv.  327,  where  it  is  figured. 
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service-  He  was  then  made  a  C.B.,  being  already  LL.D.  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  During  Mr.  Bullen’s  long  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  museum  he  assisted  in  the  re-arrangement  and  the 
vast  gro^vth  of  the  national  library,  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  zeal  aud  energy  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi.  Mr.  Bullen  Avas 
a  good  compiler  of  catalogues,  and  a  frequent  writer  on  literary 
subjects.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  January  11,  1877,  but  did 
not  make  any  communications  to  the  Society.  He  died  October 
10,  1894. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Thomas  Neavton,  K.C.B., 
the  antiquarian  Avorld  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  though  the  state 
of  his  health  for  some  years  ]iast  had  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  arehaAological  pursuits.  Sir  Charles  HeAvton  Avas  born  at 
BredAvardine  in  Herefordshire  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
ShroAvsbury,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  Avas  elected 
a  student.  From  1840  to  1852  he  Avas  an  assistant  in  the 
department  of  antiquities  of  the  British  Museum,  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  Greek  numismatics  and  antiquities.  He 
did  not,  hoAvever,  confine  his  attention  solely  to  these,  and  he 
took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  Archteological  Institute,  and 
especially  in  the  York  Meeting,  in  1846,  of  Avhich  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries,  and  there  he  read  a  memoir  on  the  British  and 
Roman  remains  of  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  a  map  Avhich  Avas 
subsequently  engraved  by  the  Institute,  though  I  regret  to  say 
the  memoir  itself  has  not  I  think  been  published.  In  connection 
Avith  the  Salisbury  meeting  in  1849,  he  prepared  a  valuable  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  ancient  marbles  at  Wilton,  Avhieh  Avas  printed,  and 
in  1850  he  delivered  at  the  Oxford  meeting  an  address  on  the 
study  of  archeology,  Avhich  was  printed  in  the  Archceological 
Journal  A 

Desiring,  hoAvever,  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  the  East, 
and  to  widen  his  knoAvledge  of  classical  art  and  antiquities 
in  their  native  land,  he  quitted  the  museum  in  1852,  and 
accepted  the  vice-consulship  of  Mitylene,  from  Avhich,  as  a 
Ijase  of  operations,  he  inaugurated  a  series  of  most  valuable 
excavations  and  researches,  being  greatly  assisted  therein  by 
the  support  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  Avho  exhibited  his  usual  interest  in  such  subjects. 
His  excavations  at  Cnidus  Avere  very  important,  and  he  Avas 
able  to  obtain  for  the  British  Museum  the  very  curious  archaic 
statues  from  Branchida),  and  so  rescue  them  from  further  mutila¬ 
tion.  What,  hoAvever,  proved  to  be  his  main  and  most  import¬ 
ant  Avork  Avas  the  exploration  of  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  seven  Avonders  of  the 
Avorld.  These  excavations  Avere  continued  for  many  year’s,  and 

*  viii.  1-2G. 
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Sir  Charles  Newton  displayed  in  conducting  them  his  usual  energy 
and  skill.  Through  them  the  National  Museum  has  obtained 
sculptures  and  architectural  remains  of  the  highest  importance, 
whether  viewed  from  their  antiquarian  oi’  artistic  aspect.  The 
results  are,  however,  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  them  here.  Mr.  Newton  published  in  connection 
with  them  his  great  work  the  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidce,  in  two  volumes,  one  of  plates 
in  folio,  and  the  text  in  octavo  (1862),  which  he  supplemented 
in  a  more  popular  form  by  his  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the 
Levant,  in  two  volumes,  octavo  (1865).  The  subject  of  the 
construction  of  the  famous  Mausoleum  has  lately  come  before 
us  in  some  ingenious  papers  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  F.S.A., 
which  appear  in  the  part  of  Archaeologia  laid  on  the  table. 

On  leaving  the  East,  Mr.  Newton  became,  in  1869,  for  about 
a  year  our  Consul  at  Rome ;  but  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  from  his  long  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Antiquities  and  Coins  at  the  British  Museum,  it  was  felt  by  the 
Trustees  that  it  would  be  better  to  break  up  this  somewhat 
unwieldy  mass  into  several  departments,  and  Mr.  Newton  was 
offered  the  keepership  of  the  newly-created  Department  of 
Grreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  he  accepted.  During  his 
reign  the  treasures  in  that  department  were  greatly  increased, 
so  as  to  place  this  branch  of  the  national  collection  on  a  high  level. 
From  this  he  retired  in  1885,  being  succeeded  by  our  Fellow, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray. 

In  1880  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Archaeology, 
founded  by  Mr.  Yates  at  University  College,  London,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  occupant,  and  where  he  gave  a  series  of  valuable 
lectures,  illustrated  with  very  beautiful  diagrams,  but  his  health 
beginning  to  give  way  he  resigned  the  post  in  1888,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole. 

The  Universities  and  other  learned  bodies  bestowed  on  so 
distinguished  a  man  every  mark  of  honour.  He  was  made  a 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1875,  LL.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1879  ;  he 
became  an  honorary  fellow  of  Worcester  College  in  1874,  was 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  June, 
1881,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  their  “  Anti¬ 
quary,”  an  office  wdiich  has  now  fallen  on  shoulders  less  able  to 
support  its  dignity.  He  was  made  a  C.B.  in  1875,  and  K.G.B. 
in  1887.  One  of  the  great  losses  that  he  experienced  was  that 
of  his  accomplished  and  artistic  wife  Mary  Severn,  who  died  in 
1866. 

Mr.  Newton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  January  9, 
1879;  but  he  had  previously  made  in  1846  a  valuable  com¬ 
munication,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  on  the  remarkable 
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Homan  bronzes  found  at  Colchester,  then  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Vint,  and  now  in  the  Colchester  Museum  ;  it  is  printed, 
with  excellent  i)latcs,  in  Archaeologia* * * §  He  also  later  contri¬ 
buted  a  short  note  on  inscribed  Homan  strigils.t  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Hr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Troy,  in  1874, 
j\Ir.  Newton  took  a  promient  part,  laying  before  us  some  remarks 
of  great  value,  which  are  ])rinted  in  our  Proceedings.^  He  also 
gave  us  au  excellent  paper  iu  May,  1877,  oii  the  antiquities 
discovered  by  Hr.  Schliemann  at  Myceua3.§ 

Sir  Charles  Newtou  died  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  November  28, 
1894.  He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  archaeological  library,  of 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  portion  has  been  secured  by 
subscription  for  the  new  Aslnnolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  where 
will  also  be  placed  his  extensive  collection  of  photographs  and 
casts  from  the  antique.  || 

Mr.  Hyman  Montagu  became  a  Fellow  January  13,  1887, 
and  made  to  us  from  time  to  time  various  exhibitions  of 
which  the  most  important  Avas  the  vessel  of  pottery  from 
Frekenham,  Sufilblk,  in  Avhich  was  discovered  a  hoard  of  gold 
coins  of  tlie  Iceni,  of  which  he  also  exhibited  specimens.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  British  coins,  and 
the  vessel  has  its  value  from  being  ajiproximately  dated.  We 
shall  miss  Mr.  Montagu’s  friendly  face  at  our  meetings,  and  his 
loss  Avill  be  much  felt  at  the  Numismatic  Society,  of  Avhich  he 
was  a  vice-President.  He  had  communicated  a  number  of 
excellent  papers  on  English  coins,  &e..  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  and  published  an  important  Avork  on  “The  Copper, 
Tin,  and  Bronze  Coinage  of  England,”  Avliich  has  passed 
through  two  editions  (1885,  1893).  He  Avas  a  contributor  to 
our  Hescarch  Fund,  and  died  February  18,  1895. 

Although  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Sir  John  Maclean  had  retired  so  shortly  before,  that 
I  feel  he  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  made  various  communica¬ 
tions  to  our  Society,**  and  Avould  ])robably  have  made  more,  had 
he  not  been  much  occupied  Avith  his  Avorks  on  topography  and 
genealogy,  of  Avhich  the  most  important  is  his  Parochial  and 
Pamilg  Ilistorj  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  CornioaU. 

*  xxxi.  443-41-7. 

t  Archaculogia,  xliii.  258. 

t  Proc.  2d.  S.  vi.  215-225. 

§  Pntc.  2d.  S.  vii.  23G-242. 

II  An  excellent  review  of  the  qualities  of  Sir  Charles  Newton  by  Dr.  Jehb, 
F.S.A.,  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ilellenio  Societij. 

a[  Proc.  2d.  S.  xi.  3G0 ;  xii.  83,  421  ;  xiii.  15. 
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He  was  elected  December  5th,  1855,  and  died  on  the  5th  March 
last. 


I  feel  also  bound  to  mention  Dr.  Joseph  Brigstocke 
Sheppard,  as,  though  not  a  Fellow,  he  was  one  of  our  Local 
Secretaries  for  Kent.  Dr.  Sheppard  made  to  us  from  time  to 
time  several  communicatious,  which  are  noticed  in  our  Pro- 
ceedings.'^  In  the  last  of  these  he  announced  the  discovery  at 
Canterbury  of  a  large  number  of  early  documents,  that  were 
occupying  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
January  28,  1895. 

The  Honorary  Fellows  whom  we  have  lost  were  all  men  of 
unusual  distinction. 

The  Hon.  Egbert  Charles  Winthrop  was  elected  February 
10,  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  American 
family,  which  for  six  generations  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Born  at  Boston  in  1809,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  entered 
political  life,  being  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
from  1834  to  1840,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  Speaker  in  1847.  For  30  years  he  was  pi’esident  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  has  published  very 
valuable  “  Collections,”  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  library, 
where  we  have  also  a  considerable  number  of  memoirs,  addresses, 
etc.,  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  extending  from  1852  to  1886.  He  died 
in  his  native  city  on  November  16,  1894. 

The  Commendatore  Giovanni  Battista  de  Eossi  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  early  Christian  Archaeology.  He  was 
born  in  1822,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  March  13,  1862, 
and  died  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  in  the  house  that  had  been  lent  to 
him  by  the  Pope,  September  20,  1894.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  important  work  Inscriptiones  Christiance  Urhis  Romce, 
Septimo  sceculo  antiquiores,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1861,  and  he  published,  and  chiefly  wrote,  the  Bidlettino  de 
Arclieologia  Cristiana,  which  commenced  in  1863,  a  most 
useful  work.  I  may  also  mention  his  Roma  sotterranea  Cris¬ 
tiana  (1864-77),  and  Musaici  Cristiani  (1878).  He  was  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  Commission  for  the  great  Corpus 
of  Latin  inscriptions,  and  a  “  commandeur of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  60th  anniversary  of  his  birth  was 
celebrated  by  archaeologists  at  Home  in  1892. 

»  Proe.  2cl.  S.  i.  184,  369  ;  iv.  101 ;  vii.  162,  187;  xv.  177. 
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Gelieimratli  Dr.  Heinrich,  Ritter  von  Brunn,  professor  of 
archaeology  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  Director  of  the 
Glyptotliek  there,  was  elected  May  24,  1873,  and  died  July 
23,  1894.  Heinrich  Brunn  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  Greek  art.  Born  at  Worlitz  in  Anhalt  in  1822,  he  went  to 
Rome  to  study  classical  antiquities,  and  there  in  1856  replaced 
Emil  Braun  as  secretaiy  of  the  Instituto  di  Correspondenza 
Archeologica,  which  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  In 
1865  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Munich,  where  he  became 
|)rofessor  of  archrcology.  His  most  important  works  have  been 
Gescliiclite  der  Grwchischen  Kunstler  (Stuttgard,  1853-9),  I 
rilievi  della  Urne  Etrusche  (Rome,  1870),  Prohleme  in  der  Ges- 
cliiclite  der  Vasenmalerei  (Munich,  1871),  and  Beschreihung  der 
Glyptotliek  Koenig  Ludwigs  (Munich,  1879).  He  was  ennobled 
and  made  Ritter  by  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Though  it  has  not  always  been  thought  necessary  to  comment 
on  these  occasions  on  losses  sustained  by  archaeology  outside  our 
body,  there  are  some  names  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence ;  more  particularly  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Layard  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  both  connected  inti- 
matetly  with  Assyrian  antiquities,  and  who  have  died,  singularly 
enough,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other. 

The  Right  Hen.  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  was 
liorn  at  Paris  in  1817,  his  father  being  an  Englishman  of 
Huguenot  descent,  his  mother  Spanish,  and  his  place  of  educa¬ 
tion  Italy.  These  cosmopolitan  sui-roundings  naturally  inclined 
him  to  travels  and  exjilorations.  He  went  to  the  Levant  about 
1839,  and,  fired  by  the  novel  results  of  M.  Botta^s  excavations 
at  Khorsabad,*  persuaded  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  then  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Porte,  to  obtain  for  him  permission  to  make  similar 
excavations  at  Nineveh,  for  which  Sir  Stratford,  always  ready 
in  such  matters,  obtained  him  the  necessary  firman,  and  himself 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  excavations.  The  result  was  the 
marvellous  collections  from  Kouyunjik  and  elsewhere,  which 
have  enriched  the  British  Museum  so  greatly,  and  have  linked 
together  indelibly  the  names  of  Layard  and  Nineveh.  His 
numerous  explorations,  and  the  splendid  works  that  illustrate 
them,  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention 
them  here. 

Mr.  Layard  became  attache  at  Constantinople  in  1849,  and 
on  returning  to  England,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  1869 

*  See  Arcliacolofjia,  xxxii.  1C8,  for  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Birch,  April,  1846. 
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Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  later  on  envoy  to  klaclrid 
and  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1878 
in  connection  with  his  labours  as  to  the  annexation  of  Cyprus. 
Sir  Henry  died  in  London,  July  5,  1894. 

It  was  while  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  that  he  started  a 
scheme  for  the  preservation  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  historic 
interest,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with  our  Society 
in  February,  1869.  We  thereupon  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  such  tombs  or  monuments  existing  in  our 
churches,  which  in  their  opinion  it  was  desirable  to  place  under 
the  protection  of  Government.*  The  scheme  came  to  nothing, 
but  a  very  valuable  list  was  compiled,  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Perceval,  then  Director,  and  it  has  been  printed  by 
Government. 

Major-General  Sir  Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,was  born  in  1810,  and  joined  the  army  in  India  in  1837. 
He  was  political  agent  at  Candahar,  Consul  at  Bagdad  in  1844, 
and  Consul-General  in  1851.  After  being  a  Director  of  the  old 
East  India  Company,  he  became  a  Member  of  Council  for  India. 
He  was  also  envoy  to  Teheran  on  an  important  mission,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geographical  and  other  Societies.  He  was  made  a 
C.B.  in  1844;  K.C.B.  in  1856;  G.C.B.  in  1889,  and  a  baronet 
in  1891. 

His  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  taste  for  linguistic 
studies  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  newly-discovered  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  with  regard  to  which  he 
became  soon  to  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate  authority.  His 
works  on  this  subject  have  been  very  numerous  and  valuable  ; 
he  had  occupied  himself  especially  with  the  great  cuneiform 
inscription  at  Behistun,  respecting  which  he  communicated  to 
our  Society  a  memoir,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeologia.-\ 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  where  his  loss  will  be 
much  felt  on  the  Board.  He  died  March  5,  1895. 

Although  scarcely  of  such  European  fame  as  the  two  names  I 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  pass  oA^er  my  old 
colleague,  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  whose  death,  after  an 
illness  of  some  duration,  occurred  February  8,  1895.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1832,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the 
Orientalist,  Edward  Lane,  chiefly  in  Egypt.  In  1852  he  became 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of  antiquities  on  Mr.  Newton’s 
departure  for  Greece.  He  was  promoted  in  1866  to  be  assistant 
keeper  of  the  new  department  of  coins  and  medals,  and  in  1870 

See  Proc.  2d.  S.  iv.  309;  v.  313. 
f  xxxiv.  73. 
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keeper.  During  his  tenure  of  office  a  great  number  of  useful 
catalogues  of  various  sections  of  his  department  were  published, 
several  of  wliich  are  now  out  of  print.  This  was  done  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  his  excellent  staff,  but  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  them  and  read  the  whole  of  them  in  proof,  contri- 
liuting  liimself  three  of  the  catalogues.  He  was  made  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  tlie  French  Institute  in  1876,  and  LL.D. 
of  Candjridge  in  1883.  In  conjunction  with  Miss  Edwards  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  and  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Hewton  as  Yates  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  University  College  in  1888.  His  health  becom¬ 
ing  uncertain,  he  resigned  the  keepership  of  coins  and  medals 
in  1893,  and  the  Yates  Professorship  in  1894.  Ho  successor 
has  yet  been  appointed.  Mr.  Poole  being  so  well  versed  in 
Egyptian  archaeology  had  made  this  a  special  feature  of  his 
lectures,  but  the  creation  of  the  chair  of  Egyptian  archaeology 
at  University  College  by  Miss  Edwards,  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
I’ctrie,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  that  a  reorganisation  of  the 
two  chairs  should  be  made,  and  this  has,  no  doubt,  caused  the 
delay.  Mr.  Poole  made  to  our  Society,  in  1862,  a  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  method  of  interpreting  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Archaeologia* 

There  is  one  other  name  which  I  should  like  to  mention,  which 
is  that  of  my  venerable  friend  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  daughter  of  Albemarle,  5th  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  was  born  in  1812,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  joint 
existences  of  herself  and  her  father  should  have  extended  to  151 
years.  In  1833  she  married  Sir  John  Guest,  the  owner  of  the 
great  iron  works  at  Dowlais,  Glamorganshire,  and  being  thus 
connected  with  South  Wales  she  devoted  herself  to  the  Welsli 
language,  and  brouglit  out  (1838-49)  the  translation  and  text  of 
the  famous  Mabinogion.  She  married  secondly  in  1855,  Charles 
Schreiber,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  died  at  her  old  home,  Carford 
Manor,  near  Wimborne,  on  January  15th,  1895. 

Lady  Charlotte,  besides  her  great  capabilities  for  business, 
Avas  an  ardent  collector.  She  made  a  large  collection  of  English 
pottery  and  porcelain,  Avhich  on  Mr.  Schreiber’s  death  she  pre¬ 
sented,  in  1884,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  it  Avas  printed.  She  also  made  a  collection  of  fans  and 
fan-leaves,  not  the  ordinary  ornamented  fans  Avith  AAdiich  Ave  are 
all  acquainted,  but  a  series  of  engraAmd  designs  illustrating  English 
and  foreign  history.  These  she  presented,  in  1891,  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  catalogue  Avas  })ublished  by  the  Trustees  in 
1893,  draAvn  up  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A.  Her  latest  interest 
lay  in  playing-cards,  of  Avhich  she  formed  a  very  large  collection. 

*  xsxix.  471. 
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On  tlie  fans  slie  published  two  large  volumes,  wliicli  are  in  our 
library,  and  she  determined  to  publish  a  similar  work  on  the 
playing-cards,  but  after  planning  the  work  her  eyes  began  to 
fail,  and  she  appealed  to  me  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the 
work,  which,  for  so  old  a  friend,  I  consented  to  do.  The  two 
first  volumes  have  been  published,  and  she  presented  a  copy  of 
them  to  our  library.  The  third  and  last  volume  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  I  trust  be  shortly  issued.  By  her  will  Lady  Charlotte 
has  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  such  of  her  cards  as  are  required 
for  the  national  collection,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  encumber 
with  useless  duplicates,  and  these,  added  to  the  important  collec¬ 
tion  of  cards  already  in  the  Museum,  which  was  catalogued  by 
Dr.  Willshire,  will  raise  the  English  series  to  a  high  level. 

In  recognition  of  her  services  to  the  history  of  fans  and 
playing-cards,  the  two  City  Companies,  the  Fan  Makers  (in  1891) 
and  the  Makers  of  Playing-cards  (in  1892),  presented  her  with 
the  honorary  freedom  of  their  companies,  an  unusual  compli¬ 
ment  for  a  woman.  The  Makers  of  Playing-cards  have  been 
good  enough  to  elect  me  to  succeed  her. 

Lady  Charlotte  from  time  to  time  allowed  various  objects 
in  her  collection  to  be  exhibited  at  our  meetings,*  and  she  has 
presented  many  specimens,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Since  the  last  anniversary  the  Fellows  are  aware  that  the 
Council  Room  has  been  fitted  up  with  bookshelves,  this  opera¬ 
tion  having  been  undertaken  by  the  Council  under  the  vote 
passed  by  the  Society,  May  10th,  1894,  for  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  £150.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  the  work 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  done,  and  that  not  more  than 
£128  4s.  was  actually  expended  on  the  fittings.  Encouraged 
by  this  we  employed  the  same  firm  to  clean  and  redecorate  our 
Meeting  Room,  which  sadly  wanted  it,  and  everyone  will,  I  am 
sure,  consider  it  money  well  spent,  costing  £42  10s. 

When  the  fittings  for  the  Council  Room  were  decided  upon  it 
was  not  known  how'  urgent  would  be  the  necessity  for  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  book  space.  One  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  George 
Edw'ard  Cokayne,  Clai’enceux  King  of  Arms,  had  at  his 
chambers  in  Heralds’  College,  which  he  rarely  occupies,  a  great 
accumulation  of  books,  brought  together  to  aid  him  in  his 
genealogical  researches.  Out  of  these  he  very  genei’ouslv 
offered  to  present  to  the  Society  such  as  w'ould  be  of  use  to  our 
library.  The  task  of  selection  was  an  arduous  one,  but 
happening  to  be  on  vacation  in  July  last,  I  devoted  four  or  five 

*  Proc.  2nd  S.  xiii.  99  ;  xiv.  72  ;  also  Heraldic  Exhibition. 
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days  to  the  purpose,  with  the  kind  lielp  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  i 
Everard  Green,  Ronf^e  Dragon,  whose  rooms  are  on  the  same  ' 
staircase  in  the  College.  The  result  is  that  the  Society  has  . 
acquired  no  less  than  1,134  volumes,  among  which  are  many  ' 
that  we  had  long  desired  to  possess.  They  include  a  number  of  ' 
the  smaller  works  on  the  topography  of  England,  many  genea-  ; 
logical  volumes,  and  a  nearly  complete  set  of  Chamberlayne’s  i 
State  of  Biitain,  the  next  best  set  to  that  in  the  British  Museum.  ' 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Cokayne  1  ought  to  say  that  the  power  of 
selection  included  a  number  of  valuable  County  Histories  and  i 
other  large  Avorks  which  were  already  in  our  library,  and 
which  I  did  not  therefore  take. 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Cokayne’s  example,  I  thought  I  would  | 
look  over  my  oavu  library  and  see  Avhat  there  Avas  in  it  that  I 
coidd  spare,  my  intention  being  that  such  of  my  archaeological 
books  as  might  be  required  by  the  Society  should  ultimately 
])ass  into  their  possession.  The  result  has  been  the  addition  of 
about  800  volumes  to  our  library,  including  some  Avorks  of 
importance. 

As  these  various  gifts  have  to  be  added  to  the  A’olumes,  210 
in  number,  Avhich  the  Misses  Milman  presented  to  the  Society 
ont  of  their  father’s  library,  as  I  mentioned  last  year,  the  Avhole 
forms  a  most  important  arldition  to  our  library.  The  Council  has 
therefore  decided  not  to  defer  the  publication  of  a  supplement  to 
our  catalogue  to  the  end  of  ten  years  from  its  issue  in  1887,  as 
Avas  intended,  but  to  bring  ont  a  supplement  at  once,  as,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  these  gifts,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  record 
them  in  our  Proceedings,  so  that  Fellows  cannot  knoAv  Avhat 
additional  books  are  at  their  disposal.  This  can  easily  be  done, 
as  by  an  arrangement  made  with  Messrs.  Harrison  the  titles  of 
new  acquisitions  are  set  np  in  type  as  they  arrive,  and  can 
therefore  be  made  into  a  volume  Avithout  iuconvenience  or  delay. 
It  has  been,  lioweA'cr,  found  impossible  for  the  staff  of  the 
library  to  catalogue  these  numerous  Avorks,  and  additional  assist¬ 
ance  has  had  to  bo  obtained,  the  cost  of  Avhich  Avill,  I  am  sure, 
not  be  grudged  by  the  Fellows. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  result  of  all  those  acquisitions  is  that 
we  shall  have  to  find  still  more  room  for  onr  books,  and  we  shall 
have,  pi’obably  at  no  distant  date,  to  tit  up  the  Tea  Room  Avith 
book-shelves,  and  to  compress,  as  far  as  iiosslble,  onr  scanty  and 
not  A^ery  useful  Museum.  Sufficient,  hoAvever,  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  other  matter  connected  Avith  onr  , 
Library  for  the  results  of  Avhich  no  great  space  Avill  be  required,  ' 
as  the  acquisition  Avill  be  gradual  and  in  one  class  only. 

This  is  the  liberal  gift  of  £300  stock  by  our  venerable  FelloAV 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  with  a  desire  that  only  the  interest  of  it 
should  be  spent.  It  has  therefore  been  arranged  with  him  that 
the  Society  should  buy  from  time  to  time  books  on  ceramics,  a 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Owen  has  written  so  valuable  a  work  as 
far  as  Bristol  pottery  and  porcelain  is  concerned.  By  this 
generous  gift  the  Society  will  be  able  to  render  more  complete  a 
useful  section  of  the  library. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  I  announced  that  our  ancient 
Register,  in  which  newly  elected  Fellows  sign  their  names, 
greatly  needed  repair,  besides  being  so  full  that  few  more  signa¬ 
tures  could  be  added.  The  alterations  that  I  then  proposed 
have  been  made;  the  list  of  Fellows,  which  stopped  in  1849, 
has  been  removed  to  form  a  separate  volume,  a  good  supply  of 
blank  leaves  has  taken  its  place,  and,  as  the  page  of  royal  signa¬ 
tures  was  nearly  full,  I  have  added  a  second  one  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  border.  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  two  of 
our  Royal  Fellows,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  now  that  there  is  room  for  the  well-known 
signatui’e  of  our  gracious  Patron,  I  hope  to  see  that  also  inscribed 
in  the  volume. 

I  stated  last  year  that  Mr.  Brabrook  had  suggested  the 
revival  of  our  Anniversary  Dinner,  but  that  effect  could  not  then 
be  conveniently  given  to  the  proposal.  This  year  the  Council 
sent  round  a  circular  to  the  Fellows,  which  was  so  fully  re¬ 
sponded  to  in  the  affirmative  that,  as  you  are  aware,  we  hope  to 
dine  together  this  day  in  the  hall  which  the  Mercers’  Company 
have  been  kind  enough  to  place  at  our  disposal.  As  Easter  has 
come  so  inconveniently  close  to  our  Anniversary,  and  this  is  a 
new  departure,  I  hope  that  the  Fellows  will  overlook  any  little 
inconveniences  that  mav  have  arisen  in  making  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  our  Research  Fund,  a  fund  of  which  the  capital  is  not  to  be 
expended,  but  only  the  interest,  in  aid  of  antiquarian  excava¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  fund  was  started  in  1889  by  our  then  President,  Sir 
John  Evans,  with  a  liberal  subscription  of  £200.  Seventy-three 
of  our  Fellows  have  contributed  to  the  fund,  which  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  attained  to  the  respectable  sum  of  about 
£1,800. 

I  have  nov/  the  great  pleasure  to  announce  a  still  further  and 
most  munificent  gift  from  Sir  John  Evans  of  £500,  which,  in 
its  present  investment,  produces  £25  per  annum.  This  sum 
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Sir  John  had  intended  to  bequeath  to  the  Society,  but,  to  save 
trouble  and  expense,  he  has  decided  on  presenting  it  to  us  at 
once,  mucli  to  our  advantage. 

I  think  that  you  will  pass  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
John  Evans,  who  has  already  done  so  much  lor  the  Society. 


No  account  of  the  subscriptions  to  this  fund  seems  to  have  i 
been  published,  and  I  therefore  asked  our  Treasurer  to  have 
one  prepared,  which  he  has  done  with  his  nsual  promptitude, 
and  which  1  will  append  to  this  address.  i 

Vie  seem  to  have  expended  the  income  of  the  fund  in  the  , 
following  excavations : 


Silchestcr,  a  large  operation,  chiefly  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  at  various  times 
Hatfield  Broadoak  Priory,  Essex  (two  grants) 
Chester  Excavations  -  -  (two  grants) 

Hadrian’s  Wall  (iEsica)-  -  _  .  . 

Titchtield  Abbey,  Ham])shire  -  -  -  - 

Watton  Priory,  Yorkshire  -  -  -  . 

Iverne’s  Wrangle,  co.  Lincoln  -  .  . 


£105 

10 

20 

20 

5 

5 

5 


£170 


I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  expenditure  seems  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  capital,  but  this  is  largely 
owing  to  many  of  the  subscriptions  having  been  promised  by 
instalments,  some  of  which  have  been  but  recently  received. 
We  shall  now  be  able  to  do  more. 

Sir  John  Evans  had  hoped  that  the  fund  might  reach  £3,000, 
and  his  new  gift  seems  to  render  this  probable.  The  whole 
matter  has  however  somewhat  slumbered ;  we  had  our  own 
financial  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  I  suspect  that  many  of 
our  Fellows  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fund  or  of  its 
utility. 

By  contributing  to  it  the  subscribers  insure  a  permanent 
benefit  to  archmologv,  as  the  amounts  are  not  expended  on  some 
temporary  matter,  but  treated  as  capital.  The  income  of  the 
Society  is  moreover  not  burthened  with  grants  for  purposes  of 
research. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  great  im- 
]mrtanee  of  excavations  ;  that  is  when  they  are  carefully  made, 
and  exactly  recorded.  The  earth  conceals  the  most  important 
records  of  the  past.  What  should  Ave  know  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  if  it  were  not  for 
excavations?  Much  is  doubtless  discovered  by  accident,  but 
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iiucli  discoveries  are  apt  to  be  recorded  in  a  most  perfunctory 
nanner,  and  being  generally  made  by  inexperienced,  persons 
;he  evidence  which  they  afford,  is  wrongly  read. 

The  great  point  is  that  when  excavations  are  made  the  results 
should  be  clearly  set  down  and  published;  otherwise  it  would 
be  better  that  the  mine  had  remained  unopened. 

What  would  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Christy  and  M.  Lartet’s 
costly  excavations  in  the  caves  of  Perigord  if  the  results  had  not 
been  stereotyped  by  the  publication  of  Reliquice  Aquitminice?' 
What  would  have  been  the  value  of  Canon  Greenwell's  numerous 
excavations  in  English  barrows  if  he  had  not  noted  with  care 
the  exact  position  of  each  object,  and  recorded  it  in  British 
Barrows.  The  excavations  at  Silchester  would  have  been 
fruitless  if  they  had  not  been  conducted  under  a  committee 
fully  alive  to  the  archaeological  task  that  had  been  confided  to 
them.  How  much  can  be  gained  by  careful  excavations  is 
shown  by  General  Pitt-Rivers^  excellent  work  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  he  has  so  fully  recorded  in  the  three  handsome  volumes 
that  he  has  published  privately  and  which  he  gives,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  to  libraries  and  individuals  to  whom  they  would 
be  useful.  Then  there  are  the  very  remarkable  discoveries  at 
Glastonbury,  to  which  I  wish  that  we  could  give  a  helping  hand ; 
we  have,  how^ever,  I  believe,  promised  to  do  this.  The  excavations 
there  seem  likely  to  throw  the  same  light  on  the  condition  of 
our  forefathers,  or  at  any  rate  predecessors,  of  Late-Celtic 
times,  that  the  Swiss  Ijakes  have  shown  at  La  Tene  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  advantage  of  our  Society  being  able  to  make  a  grant  in 
aid  is  that  it  gives  us  some  right  to  insist  on  excavations  being 
properly  conducted ;  and  there  is  also  the  advantage  that  wm 
are  likely  to  have  at  our  meetings  some  account  of  them. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Research  Fund  will  find  favour 
among  our  Fellows,  and  speedily  reach  or  overpass  the  hopes 
of  Sir  John  Evans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  forward. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  say  a  few  wmrds  about  the  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Silchester.  The  results  during  the  past  season,  as 
far  as  the  discovery  of  antiquities  is  concerned,  may  not  appear 
as  remarkable  as  in  some  previous  years.  The  jdans,  however, 
of  the  excavations  disclose  some  interesting  features.  It 
would  seem  that  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town  was  not 
occupied  by  many  permanent  buildings.  Much  of  the  ground 
was  either  left  clear,  or  had  on  it  temporary  sheds  of  ■wood  or 
wattles,  which  have  left  no  trace.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
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this  corner  may  have  been  appropriated  to  some  industry  for  j 
which  a  certain  amount  of  clear  s])ace  was  recpiired,  or  by  sheds  i 
which  were  not  actual  dwellings.  The  remains  of  furnaces  ; 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  good  suggestion  has  j 
been  made  by  Mr.  Fox  that  this  spot  may  have  been  used  for  i 
dyeing  works,  for  the  vats  of  which  the  furnaces  would  bo  i 
suitable.  The  dyed  stufis  would  rerpilre  some  space  to  dry,  and 
the  dyers  would  scitrcely  care  to  hang  up  their  cloths  outside 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  insulcB  which  it  is  hoped  to  explore 
this  year  may  lie  more  jiroductive  of  anticpiities.  Mr.  Price, 
however,  tells  me  that  he  is  sorely  in  need  of  funds. 

The  excavations  are  under  a  Committee  not  necessarily  com-  ' 
])Osed  of  Fellows  of  our  Society.  But  inasmuch  as  our  Director  ; 
is  the  Treasurer,  our  Assistant- Secret  ary  is  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  and  has  to  devote  much  time  to  the  excavations, 
plans,  etc.  and  these  excavations  have  had  the  lion’s  share  of 
our  liesearch  Fund,  our  connection  with  the  ivork  is  very  close. 
TVe,  moreover,  provide  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  objects 
found  during  the  previous  season,  the  best  chance  of  collecting 
funds;  we  devote  two  evenings  to  the  memoirs,  which  we  print, 
and  I  consider,  thei’efore,  that  our  connection  with  the  matter 
is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  excavations,  which  I  for  one 
should  be  the  last  to  grudge. 

In  considering  the  events  of  the  past  year,  of  course  within 
our  own  circle,  I  naturally  think  of  our  Heraldic  Exhibition  last 
summer,  which  was  a  decided  success.  It  excited  much  interest 
among  our  Fellows,  and  was  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
people  not  of  our  Society,  including  personages  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  this  a  general 
exhibition  of  heraldry,  but  we  soon  found  that  the  materials 
available  for  the  English  portion  were  very  considerable,  so 
considerable  that  they  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  We  also 
discovered  that  the  materials  for  the  foreign  section  were  more 
numerous  than  we  expected,  and  we  therefore  decided,  and  I 
think  wisely,  to  restrict  the  exhibition  to  English  heraldry. 

As  you  are  aware,  it  was  greatly  wished  that  the  results 
of  the  exhibition  should  be  permanently  recorded  in  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  was  well  subscribed  for.  The  Council,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  publication  should 
be  issued  by  the  Heraldic  Exhibition  Committee,  and  not  by  the 
Society,  so  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  that  might  arise 
under  the  statutes,  and  the  committee  gladly  undertook  the  task. 
This,  however,  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 
While  anxious  to  expend  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  amount  of 
the  subsci’iptious  on  the  book,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
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exceed  that  amount.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  get  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  complete  in  manuscript, 
no  easy  work,  as  owners  are  willing  enough  to  lend  their 
treasures,  but  are  not  always  able  to  supply  the  requisite  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them.  The  manuscript  completed,  as  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is,  a  printer  had  to  be  decided  upon,  and  the  cost 
of  the  text  carefully  estimated,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  margin 
was  left  for  the  illustrations.  This  complicated  process  has 
caused  considerable  delay,  but  the  work  is  well  in  hand,  and 
I  hope  will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  secured  the  assistance  of  our  excellent  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  help  in  editing  the  work. 

I  had  some  hopes  that  we  should  have  seen  our  way  to  an 
exhibition  of  foreign  heraldry  this  year,  but  I  greatly  doubt  if 
this  is  expedient.  Such  exhibitions,  to  be  at  all  complete, 
involve  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  and  labour,  and  how¬ 
ever  economically  managed,  no  little  expense.  I  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  they  ought  to  be  annual.  Some  of  our  Fellows 
are  good  enough  to  join  the  committee  for  the  exhibition,  and 
are  very  useful  in  hunting  up  loans  and  persuading  their  friends 
to  lend  us  specimens.  They  are  also  very  useful  in  giving  their 
advice  and  judgment.  The  labour,  however,  of  arranging, 
ticketing,  and  describing  the  various  exhibits  falls  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  working  staff  of  the  Society,  and  our  excellent 
Secretary  Mr.  Read,  our  Assistant- Secretary,  and  also  myself, 
had  a  good  many  hours  hard  work  in  connection  with  our 
exhibition  last  year.  This  labour  becomes  the  more  necessary 
if  a  permanent  record  of  the  exhibition  has  to  be  made.  I  think 
moreover  that  the  catalogue  of  our  last  exhibition  should  appear 
before  a  second  of  the  same  character  is  undertaken. 

It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  an  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  results  of  the  discoveries  at  Silchester  duriim  the 

o 

])revious  season,  which  takes  no  little  time,  though  there  the 
members  of  the  Silchester  Committee  are  able  to  assist. 

An  exhibition  of  Foreign  Heraldry  is,  however,  one  which  I 
sincerely  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange,  and  in  the  meainvliile 
I  would  ask  our  Fellows  to  make  a  note  of  anything  they  happen 
to  see  that  would  be  likely  to  suit  such  an  exhibition.  The 
riches  of  English  collections  are  unfathomable.  For  instance, 
there  is  probably  more  Swiss  heraldic  glass  in  this  country  than 
in  any  part  of  Kurope  out  of  Switzerland.  This  would,  of 
course,  not  help  us  much,  as  painted  glass  is  not  easy  to  lend  or 
to  exhibit.  I  regret  to  say,  but  only  so  far  as  our  exhibition  is 
concerned,  that  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  who  had  placed  at  my 
disposal  his  unrivalled  collection  of  early  Glerman  woodcuts, 
including  much  heraldry,  has  now  very  generously  presented 
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Ills  colleetion  to  tlie  Britisli  Museum,  so  that  it  Avill  no  longer 
be  available  for  our  exhibition. 

There  are  a  few  matters,  not  precisely  connected  with  our¬ 
selves,  but  very  nearly  akin,  on  which  I  should  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations. 

The  National  Gallery  has  been  for  many  years  under  the 
direction  of  our  excellent  friend  and  Fellow  Sir  F.  W.  Burton, 
and  during  his  reign  many  pictures  of  great  importance  have 
been  acquired  for  the  nation.  The  time  had,  however  come  for 
him  to  retire,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  quinquennial  ])eriods  for 
which  the  director  is  appointed,  in  his  case  the  fourth,  and  he 
has  been  succeeded  by  another  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  Edward 
Boynter,  B.A.,  an  accomplished  artist,  Avho  I  trust  may  be  as 
successful  as  his  predecessor  in  securing  for  this  country  paint¬ 
ings  of  hio;h  merit  and  excellence. 

The  removal  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  at  South  Kensington  to  the  distant  museum  at 
Bethnal  Green,  Avas  ahvays  a  grief  to  me,  though  it  Avas  due  to 
the  fear  that  the  treasures  in  the  collection  might  run  a  risk  of 
being  burnt.  I  Avas,  therefore,  very  glad  to  learn  that,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  a  proper  home  for  the 
collection  was  likely  to  be  found.  He  very  liberally  offered  to 
build,  at  his  oavu  cost,  a  gallery,  if  the  GoA^ernment  Avould  pro¬ 
vide  a  site.  This  they  idtimately  did,  as  you  are  aAvare,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  National  Gallery,  though  Mr.  Alexander 
Avould  have  preferred  a  more  independent  site,  and  one  not 
likely  to  cramp  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  National  Gallery, 
or  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  itself. 

The  building  is  on  the  eve  of  completion,  but  the  architect, 
Mr.  Christian,  irnfortunately  died  last  February,  and  with 
his  Avork  not  quite  terminated.  This  is  also  the  case,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  Avith  our  old  friend.  Sir  George  Scharf,  Avho 
had  presided  over  the  collection  from  its  A^ery  commencement, 
and  Avhose  loss  Ave  all  deplore. 

As  the  formation  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  chiefly 
due  to  our  late  President,  Earl  Stanhope,  Avho  Avas  from  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Ave  liaAm  a  right  to  feel  more 
than  ordinaiy  interest  in  this  collection.  I  therefore  hope  ere 
long  to  hear  that  the  national  ]‘)ortraits  have  returned  into  our 
midst  from  their  distant  place  of  banishment,  though  Sir  George 
Scharf  Avill  not  see  his  Avork  of  many  years  accomplished. 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  of  Egyptian  antiquities  Avill  be 
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shortly  opened  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  mainly  clue 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallis.  Our  Director  Mr.  Price 
has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  matter  and  is  lending  some 
of  his  numerous  Egyptian  treasures,  as  are  likewise  General 
Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  F.S.A.,  and  others.  The  collection  will 
even  include  specimens  from  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  Professor 
Erman  has  been  over  to  give  a  helping  hand.  The  exhibition 
will,  no  doubt,  excite  much  interest,  both  among  antiquaries 
and  the  general  public. 

I  announced  in  1893  that  the  Keep  of  Norwich  Castle  had 
been  cleared  out,  and  was  to  be  made  into  a  museum  for  the 
City  of  Norwich.  This  change  has  now  been  effected,  and  it 
was  completed  by  October  last,  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  Norwich  and  presided  on 
the  23rd  of  October  at  a  formal  opening  ceremony. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Boardman  ;  and  the  work  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  munificent  promise  of  £5,000  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Gurney,  which  after  his  sudden  death  was  fulfilled  by  his 
Avidow.  The  museum  part  Avas  managed  by  a  committee  of 
Avhich  Lord  Walsingham  Avas  chairman. 

The  Museum  contains,  besides  the  Fitch  Room,  Avhich  I  have 
already  noticed  in  mentioning  the  death  of  its  founder,  several 
rooms  with  good  collections  of  natural  history,  fossils,  etc.  a 
picture  gallery,  and  various  antiquities  Avhich  were  in  the 
former  Norwich  Museum.  The  expenditure  has  been  very 
considerable,  as  the  scheme  was  extended  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  city  of  Norwich  may  feel  proud  of  possessing  a  striking 
and  appropriate  public  museum. 


Going  further  a-field  I  may  remind  you  that  in  my  address 
last  year  I  went  very  fully  into  the  burning  question  of  the 
Nile  dams  and  the  probable  destruction  of  the  temples  at  Philae. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  protests  from  antiquaries  in 
various  countries,  including  our  own  action  in  the  matter,  have 
produced  an  excellent  effect,  and  have  tended  to  modify,  if  not 
entirely  to  avert,  the  threatened  acts  of  vandalism. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  our  Fellow  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
Avhich  seems  to  point  to  a  possible  injury  to  the  fine  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  at  Cairo,  from  injudicious  restoration.  The 
building  certainly  seems  to  want  repair,  but  the  large  sums  of 
£25,000  and  even  £40,000  are  spoken  of  as  required  for  the 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  hints  at  subscriptions  being 
asked  for  in  this  country,  where  I  hope  liberally  minded  people 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal.  It  is  not,  however,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  a  matter  on  Avhich  we  can  interfere;  we  find  it 
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difficult  enough  to  save  our  own  buildings  from  injudicious 
restoration. 

The  Egy])t  Exploration  Fund  has  continued  its  excavations 
at  the  great  terrace  temple  of  Queen  Hatasu  (Hatshepset)  at 
Thebes,  and  Monsieur  Edouard  Naville  reports  that  the  entire 
tem[)lc  has  now  been  cleared  out,  producing  a  very  striking 
effect.  It  now  remains  to  replace  the  fallen  sculpture  and 
inscriptions  and  to  set  the  ruins  to  rights.  During  the  opera¬ 
tions  indications  have  been  found,  as  well  as  sculptures,  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  barren  sjiot  on  which  the  temple  is 
situated  was  artificially  provided  with  ponds  and  gardens.  M. 
Xaville  thinks  he  has  found  the  tomb  of  Queen  Haiasu,  but  not 
her  coffin.  It  is  probable  that  her  bitter  enemy  and  nephew, 
Thothmes  III.,  took  good  care  that  his  predecessors  mummy 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  tomb  which  she  had  prepared  at  so 
great  a  cost. 


The  excavations  made  in  Cyprus  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  from  Miss  Turner’s  bequest  have  been  con¬ 
tinued.  The  cemeteries  of  Amathus  having  been  sufficiently 
explored,  the  excavators  have  turned  their  attention  to  Curium, 
where  General  Cesnola’s  famous  treasure  of  ancient  gems  and 
jewels  was  discovered,  though  some  have  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
nothing  has  yet  arrived  in  England.  The  excavations  are  this 
year  superintended  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

There  are  other  subjects  to  which  I  might  have  called  your 
attention  ;  for  instance,  the  excavations  which  are  being  made 
by  the  Marquess  of  Bute  on  the  site  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrews ;  and  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
mode  of  writing,  both  in  characters  and  symbols,  which  aiipears 
to  have  prevailed  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  during  the  Alycenean 
jieriod,  a  mode  of  writing  differing  from  Cuneiform,  Egyptian, 
I’hocnician,  and  its  descendant  Greek.  This  has  been  recently 
brought  forward  in  a  long  and  ingenious  memoir  iu  the  Journal 
of  tho  Ilelleniti  Societj  by  our  Fellow,  IMr.  Arthur  J.  Evans. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  I  should  be  competent  to  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  discussion,  and  I  think  I  have  already 
detained  you  long  enough.” 
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SUBSCEIPTIONS  TO  THE  RESEAECH  FUND 
UP  TO  1894. 


£  s 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  200  0 

Sir  A.  Wollaston  Pranks,  K.C.B.,  P.S. A.  (in  two  years)  100  0 

Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Treasurer  S.A.  .  .  .  100  0 

Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  P.S. A.  ....  100  0 

George  Lambert,  Esq.,  P.S. A.  (in  two  years)  .  .  100  0 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,,  P.S. A.  .  .  100  0 

William  Minet,  Esq.,  P.S. A.  .....  100  0 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  F  S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  .  100  0 

Lieut.-General  Pitt-Rirers,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  100  0 

P.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  S.A.,  (in  two  years)  lOO  0 
I  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  late  P.S. A.  .  50  0 

I  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  late  Director  S.A.  (in  two  years)  50  0 

Frederick  David  Mocatta,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  50  0 

William  Ransom,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  50  0 

John  Watney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  .  50  0 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.S.A.  .  ,  .  25  0 

James  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .  25  0 

Sir  Richard  Nicholson,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  25  0 

Richard  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  25  0 

Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .  20  0 

t  Hyman  Montagu,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  15  0 

I  J.  W.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  10  10 

R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .10  10 

Edward  Jackson  Barron,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  10  0 

G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .10  0 

Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .10  0 

William  Dashwood  Fane,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  10  0 

C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.S.A.  .  .10  0 

Alfred  Higgins,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  .  10  0 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (in  two  years)  .  10  0 

F.  A.  H.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .10  0 

t  E.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ....  10  0 

Charles  Longman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (resigned)  .  .  10  0 

I  R.  C.  Nichols,  Esq.,  P'.S.A.  .  -  .  .  .  10  0 

Andrew  White  Tuer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  10  0 

Henry  Vaughan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .  10  0 

Joseph  Whitaker,  Esq.  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .10  0 

Charles  Browne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  .  5  5 

t  C.  M.  Clode,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .....  5  5 

Frederick  Davis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .  .  .  .  5  5 
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t  Since  deceased. 
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I'jdward  Grose  Hodge,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  . 
Allan  Wj'on,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Edward  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  C.B.,  E.S.A. 
liev.  Professor  Bonney,  E.S.A. 

Sir  E.  W.  Burton,  E.S.A. 

I  Piev.  Canon  William  Cooke,  F.S.A.  . 

Per.  d.  Charles  Cox,  LL.l).,  F.S.A. 
flohn  Towne  Danson,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  . 
George  E.  Fox,  Esq..  F.S.A.  . 

.lolm  Frederick  France,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  . 
f  Francis  James,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

I  Per.  J.  T.  Jeft'cock,  P.S.A. 

J.  T.  Mickletliwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

T.  L.  K.  Olipliant,  Esq.,  E.S.A. 

Edmund  Oldlleld,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

John  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  P.S.A. 

E.  C.  Robins,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A. 
t  Sir  George  Sebarf,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.  . 
Frederic  Seebobm,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

John  William  Trist,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Richard  Cox,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

•]■  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  . 

Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  E.S.A. 

James  Roger  Bramble,  Esq.,  P.S.A. 
George  F.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

John  Linton  Palmer,  Esq.,  R.N.,  F.S.A. 
J.  S.  Rawle,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Balance  of  Antiquities  Conserration  Fund 
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£  s.  tl. 

5  5  0 
5  5  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 

5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 
5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 
5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 
5  0  0 
3  3  0 

3  3  0 
3  0  0 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
110 
110 
8  4  0 


£1,808  3  0 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  1895. 

Sir  John  Erans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.  (second  donation)  £500  0  0 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq.,  F.S.A . 5  5  0 


Since  deceased. 
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The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  seconded  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  Address,  and  that  lie  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  following  Resolution  was  also  proposed  by  Edwin 
Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Benham,  B.D.,  and  carried  unanimously: 

“  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  esjiecial  sense  of  the 
great  liberality  of  its  Vice-President,  Sir  John  Evans,  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £500  for  the  Research 
Fund.” 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II.  had 
been  duly  elected,  the  following  list  was  read  from  the  Chair  of 
those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.RS., 
President. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Edw'ard  William  Brabrook,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson- Gower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D,,  D.C.L., 
M.P. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  Esq.,  C.I.E. 

Rev.  Edward  Samuel  Dewick,  M.A. 

Arthur  John  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Charles  Drury  Edward  Fortnum,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
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Emanuel  Green.  Esq. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

John  Thomas  Mickletliwaite,  Esq. 

William  Minet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Green  Waller,  Esq. 

John  Watney,  Esq. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Thursday,  May  2nd,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  tlio  Author  : — The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of 
Jamaica.  By  Frauk  Cuiidall,  F'.S.A.  8vo.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1891. 

From  the  Author  : — Dr.  W.  Bleyte,  lion.  F.S.A.  : — Report  on  the  Royal 
Netlierlands  Museum  of  Antiquities.  8vo.  Leyden,  1891. 

From  the  Airthor  : — Noget  om  Guildhornet  der  faudhes  i  Aaret  173-1.  Af 
R.  C.  Rasmussen.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — On  Cup-markings  on  Megalithic  Monuments  due  to 
echinus  livulus.  By  William  FTazer,  Hon.  F'.S.A.Scot.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1895. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  : — Carmina 
Vedastina.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-in- the-Fields  : — Catalogue  of  Books  and 
Documents  belonging  to  the  Royal  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Mason.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author,  John  Ward,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Notes  on  the  Place-names  of  the  district  around  Derby.  12mo.  Derby, 
1895. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Archaeology  of  Derbyshire.  8vo.  Derby,  1895. 

From  the  Camden  Society  : — The  Camden  Miscellany.  Vol.  9.  4to.  London, 
1895. 

From  the  Editor,  Henry  Peet,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Baptismal,  Marriage,  and 
Burial  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Horbling,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  from 
1653  to  1837.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1895. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Cartulaire  Lyonnais  :  Documents  inedits  pour 
servir  a  I’llistoire  des  ancienues  Provinces  comprises  jadis  dans  le  Pagus 
Major  Lugdunensis.  Par  M.  C.  Guigue.  2  vols.  4to.  Lyons,  1885-93. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President ; — 

1.  Rerun!  et  urbis  Amstelodamensium  Historia.  Auctore  J.  I.  Pontano 
Fol.  Amsterdam,  1611. 

2.  Viage  a  Constantinopla  en  1784.  Fol.  Madrid,  1790. 

3.  Travels  in  Turkey.  By  E.  Chishull. 

4.  Mcdailles  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV,  Folio. 
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5.  CEuvres  Choisies  du  Roi  Rene.  2  vols  (in  1).  4to.  Paris,  1839. 

6.  Armeria  Uboldo.  Scudi.  Pol.  Milan,  1841. 

7.  Sabellici  Historia  Veneta.  Printed  at  Venice  by  Toresanus.  Pol. 

1487. 

8.  L.  Annaei  Plori  rerum  Romanarum  libri  duo  priores.  Pol.  Berlin, 

1704. 

9.  L’Art  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre  et  de  la  Vitrerie.  Par  feu  M.  Le  Vieil. 

Pol.  1774. 

10.  Voyages  Metallurgiques.  Par  feu  M.  Jars.  3  vols.  4to.  Paris, 

1781. 

11.  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Henry  Boswell.  Pol.  Lon¬ 
don,  1785. 

Prom  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  : — 

Plainsong  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society  : 

1.  Hymnus  “  Te  Deum  laudamus,”  secundum  usum  Sarisburienscm.  8vo. 

London,  1892. 

2.  The  Elements  of  Plainsong.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Briggs.  4to.  London, 

1895. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Mercers  for  the  loan  of  their  Hall  for  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Dinner  on  St.  George’s  Day. 

The  President  announced  that  he  h^d  appointed  Charles 
Drury  Edward  Fortnum,  Esq ,  D.C.L.,  to  be  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society. 

Frederick  Koyston  Fairbank,  Esq.,  M.D.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 

The  liev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  M.A.,  by  permission  of  Miss 
Mackenzie,  of  Dolphinton,  N.B.,  exhibited  a  purse  or  pouch  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  richly  embroidered  in  silver, 
and  a  red  velvet  hawking  glove  with  embroidered  cuff,  and  a 
handkerchief  case,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  . 

Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Northumber¬ 
land,  reported  the  discovery  on  April  8th  of  a  Roman  inscribed 
altar  at  South  Shields,  of  which  he  also  exhibited  a  photograph. 

The  altar  was  found  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  there,  and  on  the  supposed  line  of  the  Roman  road  which 
left  the  south  gate  of  the  camp  and  proceeded  in  a  south-west 
direction.  The  altar  is  about  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and  has  on 
one  side  the  ewer  and  on  the  other  the  dish,  while  at  the  back  is 
a  bird.  The  inscription  reads  : 
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DEAE  BR[i] 

GANTIAE 
SACRVM 
CONGENN  [l]  0 
CVS  V.S.L.M. 

The  stone  was  found  while  the  ground  was  being  prepared  for 
tlie  ei’ection  of  a  dwelling-house  at  the  corner  of  Trajan  and 
Ihiring  streets,  and  the  tinder,  the  owner  of  the  land,  has  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Public  Library  Museum  at  South  Shields.  The 
name  of  the  same  goddess  Brigantia  ajipears  on  an  altar  dis¬ 
covered  at  Birrens  about  100  years  ago  {C.  I.  L.  vii.  1062), 
now  in  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Museum ;  on  a  nearly  ille¬ 
gible  altar  at  Adel ;  on  two  others  also  probably  from  the  same 
place  ;  and  on  one  found  at  Castlesteads,  now  lost.  Congeniceus 
as  a  Celtic  name  Avas  jireviously  known  from  a  Narbonne 
inscription  (C.  I.  L.  xii.  4883). 

Edward  Conder,  junior,  Esq.,  communicated  the  folloAving 
account  of  the  exploration  of  Lyneham  Barrow,  Oxon  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society  a  short  account 
of  some  excavations  recently  undertaken  at  the  above  tumulus 
by  invitation  of  Lord  Moreton,  and  at  which  I  assisted  in  the 
direction. 

The  baiTOAv  is  situated  some  30  yards  from  the  Chipping 
Norton  and  Burford  main  road,  on  the  Oxfordshire  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  at  a  jioint  about  four  miles  south  of  the  former 
toAvn. 

The  barroAv  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  circular  camp  shown  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey  map.  This  camp  lies  about  350  yards  to  the 
north-east,  at  an  elevation  of  650  feet  above  the  sea,  and  8  feet 
aboA’e  the  main  road.  Within  a  radius  of  200  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  barrow,  and  lying  betAveen  it  and  the  south-Avest  of 
the  camp,  may  be  counted  five  or  six  circular  mounds,  possibly 
barroAvs,  none  of  Avhich  sIioavs  a  greater  elevation  than  two  feet. 
In  form  the  tumulus  resembles  the  usual  Celtic  type,  generally 
termed  a  long  barrow.  Its  extreme  length  is  163  feet,  greatest 
Avidth  48  feet,  and  height  about  8  to  9  feet.  It  lies  nearly 
parallel  to  the  high  road  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W. 

A  peculiar  depression  occurs  about  62  feet  from  the  north¬ 
east  end,  giving  the  mound  the  appearance  of  a  twin  barroAv. 
Oa^oi'  this  loAv  part  the  dividing  Avail  of  tAvo  ploughed  fields, 
Avhich  suiTound  the  tumulus,  has  been  carried. 

The  folloAving  account,  based  on  extracts  from  my  note-book, 
together  Avith  the  several  diagrams  exhibited,  Avill,  I  trust, 
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onvey  the  result  of  the  excavations  as  far  as  they  have  been 
arriefl : 

the 


Monday,  22nd  October,  1894,  10  a.m. — On 


visiting 


oarrow  I  found  three  labourers  had  commenced  operations  in 
he  depression  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  division  wall,  at  a 
)oiot  near  the  present  centre  of  the  mound.  After  sinking  a 
hrench  at  right  angles  to  the  barrow  4  feet  wide,  the  section 
fthus  exposed  showed  the  tumulus  to  be  composed  almost 
leiitirely  of  oolitic  rubble  stones,  those  near  the  ground  level 
(being  of  large  size,  many  proving  to  be  what  are  locally 
termed  ‘rugs,’  measuring,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  3 
feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches  by  14  inches  thick,  and 
j  of  a  most  irregular  shape.  Above  these,  and  forming  a  com- 
!  plete  layer  4  feet  thick,  were  stones  of  smaller  dimensions, 
which  from  their  more  regular  form  appear  to  have  been 
roughly  quarried  from  the  immediate  vicinity.*  Over  these 
was  a  thin  layer  of  very  much  smaller  stones,  probably  hand 
picked  from  the  surface  of  the  land ;  this  layer  in  its  turn  was 
covered  with  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  district  to  the  depth  of 
9  inches. 

At  12  noon  the  remains  of  a  long  cist  were  discovered  on 
a  level  with  the  outside  ground  of  the  field,  at  right  angles  to 
the  barrow,  about  6  feet  from  the  division  wall.  Two  stones, 
one  measuring  4  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  10  inches,  the  other 
1  foot  9  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches,  forming  a  side  wall  of  the 
original  chamber,  were  found  to  be  intact,  as  was  also  the 
floor,  which  consisted  of  three  flat  irregular-shaped  stones.  At 
the  north-west  end  two  stones  which  had  formed  one  end  were 
denuded  of  the  rubble,  and  were  found  to  be  leaning  over  to 
the  north-east ;  the  remaining  walls  and  cover  stones  had 
evidently  been  removed  at  a  previous  period. 

On  raising  the  three  floor  stones  a  certain  amount  of  animal 
charcoal  was  observed,  together  with  a  few  fragments  of  bone, 
a  tooth,  and  some  very  small  fragments  of  lightly-baked  dark- 
coloured  pottery,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  piece, 
easily  crumbled  in  the  hand.  This  one  exception,  a  mere 
fragment,  was  curiously  marked  with  white  lines,  probably 
part  of  that  original  ornamentation  peculiar  to  pottery  found  in 
British  barrows. f 

As  the  excavation  proceeded  towards  the  south-east  the 


*  There  are  two  quarries  within  200  yards  of  the  barrow,  one  still  worked 
for  mending  the  road. 

t  Attention  was  called  by  Canon  Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  to  this  class  of  orna¬ 
mentation  in  June,  1879,  when  exhibiting  two  so-called  ‘incense’  cups  from 
Aldbonrne,  Wilts,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society.  See  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  viii. 
175-179. 
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remains  of  a  second  cist,-  much  smaller  than  the  first,  were  ' 
discovered,  some  stones  of  which  had  fallen  in  upon  the  floor 
stone.  This  single  floor  stone  w'as  perforated  near  one  end 
with  a  round  hole  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  position  of  this  ; 
cist  was  slightly  above  the  ground  level. 

Immediately  above  the  cist  a  few  pieces  of  a  human  skull  \ 
and  ])ortiou  of  the  humerus  Avere  found  only  9  or  10  inches  ' 
heloAv  the  surface,  the  position  being  probably  the  result  of  a 
previous  disturbance. 

Tuesda}’,  23rd  October,  11.30  a.m. — The  labourers  having 
advanced  some  G  feet  further  towards  the  south-west  came 
upon  a  fairly  complete  human  skeleton,  lying  N.E.  and  S.W. 
This  burial  Avas  undoubtedly  that  of  a  Saxon.  The  barroAV 
having  evidently  been  opened  from  the  upper  surface,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  rough  rubble  had  been  thrown  out  in  order  to 
form  a  trench  7  feet  long  by  24  feet  Avide,  to  an  uniform  depth 
of  34  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  trench  Avas  placed  a  layer  of 
small  surface  stones  and  earth  4  inches  in  thickness,  to  form  the 
resting  place. 

Upon  this  bed  Avas  laid  the  body,  extended  on  the  back,  the 
arms  close  by  the  sides  and  the  legs  together.  Close  to  the 
right  of  the  skull,  Avith  its  ])oint  toAvards  the  body,  Avas  found 
an  iron  spear-head,  inches  long,  Avith  the  peculiar  split  in  the 
socket  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  javelin.  At  the  right  of  the 
pelvis,  Avith  the  point  toAvards  the  feet,  Avas  discovered  a  knife, 
inches  long.  On  removing  the  bones  to  the  surface,  the 
femur  Avas  found  to  measure  17^  inches  and  the  tibia  14 
inches. 

After  inhumation,  the  trench  had  been  filled  in  Avith  surface 
soil  and  small  stones  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  barrow, 
thus  forming  a  ‘  pocket  ’  of  very  soft  material.  Gruided  by  this 
fact,  orders  Avere  given  to  one  of  the  labourers  to  sound  the 
tumulus  Avith  a  crowbar  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  toAvards  the 
south-Avest  end. 

On  a  report  that  the  surface  soil  Avas  18  inches  deep,  at  a 
point  some  30  feet  nearer  the  end  of  the  mound,  a  cross-cut 
trench  Avas  at  once  commenced. 

At  4.30  p.nn,  Avhilst  sinking  this  trench,  the  Avorkmen  struck 
upon  a  skull  3  feet  beloAv  the  surface. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  ])revented  further  operations  that 
day,  and  severe  Aveather  prevented  the  excavations  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  days.  HoAvever,  on  Friday,  26th  October, 
onerations  Avere  once  more  resumed  in  the  trench  Avhich  con¬ 
tained  the  skull  already  mentioned.  Here  it  soon  became  evident 
that  surface  soil  Avas  not  the  only  material  covering  the  remains, 
rough  rubble  stones  of  considerable  size  haAdng  to  be  removed 
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ivith  the  soil  before  the  skeleton  was  disclosed.  The  position, 
jtoo,  was  at  variance  with  the  former  grave ;  in  this  instance  the 
body  was  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  the  head  to  the  latter 
point.  This  direction  may  have  been  one  of  necessity,  as  I 
found  a  very  large  ‘  rug  stone  ’  lying  in  the  direct  straight  line 
from  the  head  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  barrow. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  body  had  been  laid  on  a 
jbed  of  soil  and  small  surface  stones,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
I  a  trench  7^  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  immediately  on  the  rough 
j  rubble.  The  body  lay  on  the  back  at  full  length,  the  skull 
I  slightly  inclined  to  the  left,  the  arms  straight  down  the  sides, 
and  the  legs  together.  Between  the  left  radius  and  pelvis  was 
found  a  small  knife  inches  long. 

The  body  measured  in  situ  5  feet  9^  inches.  On  removal  to 
tlie  surface  the  following  measurements  were  taken  of  the 
remains : 

Left  humerus  14^  inches. 

Left  femur  18  ^  ,, 

Left  tibia  15|  ,, 

The  work  of  excavation  having  noAV  been  turned  back 
towards  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  tiie  week,  orders  Avere  given 
to  continue  in  that  direction. 

Within  a  very  few  feet  to  the  north-east  of  these  remains, 
certain  stones,  about  4  feet  beloAv  the  crown  of  the  barroAv, 
showed  by  a  peculiar  red  colour  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
fire,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  flat  oval  stone  measuring  15  inches 
by  11  inches,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  appeared  from  its 
colour  to  have  been  originally  the  hearth. 

No  sign  of  any  cremated  bones  or  charcoal,  however,  could 
be  discovered,  although  search  was  made.  Continuing  the 
excavation  in  this  direction  for  another  3  feet  some  very  frag¬ 
mentary  remains  of  a  third  skeleton  Avere  discovered  close  to 
the  surface.  This  burial  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  very 
huiTied  one,  and  probably  of  a  much  more  recent  period.  It 
was  lying  on  the  left  side  in  a  shallow  roughly-formed  trench 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  the  head  to  the  north,  the  feet  to 
the  east.  Over  the  right  scapula  Avas  a  flat  stone  inch 

thick,  measuring  18  inches  by  14  inches,  and  a  similar  one, 
slightly  smaller,  rested  on  the  remains  of  the  pelvis,  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  simply  having  been  covered  over  with  surface  soil 
some  10  inches  in  thickness. 

Although  strict  search  was  made  nothing  was  to  be  found 
besides  the  partially  decomposed  bones  of  the  skull,  vertebrm, 
left  femur,  and  tibia. 

Whilst  this  portion  of  the  tumulus  was  undergoing  e.\amina“ 
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tion,  operations  liad  been  commenced  at  tlie  south-west  end, 
where  t^vo  trenches  were  sunk  through  the  mound.  In  tlie 
first  trencli  the  end  of  a  huge  monolith,  44-  feet  by  3  feet  bv 
1 1  inches  thick,  Avas  found  in  a  horizontal  position  2  feet  below 
the  surface  and  lying  east  and  west.  The  latter  end  was  subse¬ 
quently  found  to  be  touching  a  certain  amount  of  carefidly  laid 
rough  quarried  stones,  AA'hich  AA-ere  unearthed  in  the  next  trench. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  formerly  this  monolith  had  been  in  an 
upright  position,  and  that  the  rough  masonry  found  in  the 
second  trench  had  possibly  been  the  foundation  on  AA'hich  it 
rested. 

I  may  also  here  draAT  attention  to  the  north-east  end  of  the 
barrow  as  yet  untouched.  At  a  point  16  feet  from  this  end 
there  stands  a  similar  stone  3  feet  aboA’e  ground,  and  5  feet 
9  inches  AA-ide,  haA-ing  fairly  flat  sides,  and  of  an  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  13  inches.  Lord  Lucie,  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
coA'ery  of  the  Saxon  spear-head,  kindly  foriA-arded  me  the 
particulars  of  two  similar  ones  that  Avere  found  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  circular  (British)  camp  already  mentioned, 
AAdien  some  holes  were  made  for  planting  trees  in  ISToA'ember, 
1884. 

Lord  Moreton  haA-ing  decided  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
barrow  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  diA'iding  wall,  the  work  of 
clearing  the  ground  of  the  thorn  bushes  and  brushwood  AA’as 
commenced  on  1 6th  hToA-ember.  This  haA-ing  been  done, 
operations  were  commenced  at  the  north-east  edge  close  to  the 
wall. 

Although  the  eleA'ation  of  this  portion  of  the  tumulus  was 
considerabh"  less  than  the  longer  end,  the  general  construction 
AA'as  much  the  same.  One  notable  feature  found,  however, 
AA-as  the  existence  of  a  line  of  large  ‘  rug  ’  stones  running  north¬ 
east  and  south-west  forming  a  ridge  or  backbone.  Some  of 
these  ‘  rugs  ’  measured  as  much  as  8  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
by  24  feet  thick,  mostly  rechning  on  the  long  edge,  a  fcAV 
slightly  elevated."^ 

At  a  point  8  feet  north  of  the  wall,  and  6  feet  from  the 
north-east  edge,  a  skull  Avas  found  on  the  ground  leA-el,  resting 
on  two  flints,  and  in  close  proximity  a  third  flint  of  A-ery 
unusual  shape  was  also  found,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interment  was  probably  of  the  date  of  the  barrow,  ie.  British. 
The  body  may  have  been  placed  simply  on  the  ground,  and 
rubble  stones  heaped  on  and  around  it. 

*  From  the  shafts  and  trenches  sunk  in  the  long  end  of  the  harrow  manv 
large  ‘  mg  ’  stones  were  removed,  always  in  the  line  above  mentioned,  i.e.  between 
the  two  monoliths. 
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Continuing  the  excavation  near  the  'wall  towards  the  centre 
,on  the  line  of  ridge  stones,  a  quantity  of  human  bones  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  at  least  four  skulls  'O'ere  discovered,  also  on  the  ground 
level,  roughly  massed  together,  either  the  result  of  a  primitive 
burial  of  the  date  of  the  former,  or  if  later,  then  an  opening 
had  been  made  from  above  and  the  bodies  carelessly  inten’ed 
without  any  apparent  ceremony.  Xo  flints,  however,  -were  to 
be  found  in  conjunction  with  these  remains. 

The  work  of  excavation  continuing  without  intermission,  the 
following  notes  of  sundrj'  small  ‘  finds  ’  were  taken  as  they 
occurred. 

At  a  point  some  4  feet  north  of  the  skull  first  found,  the 
remains  of  a  small  knife  and  part  of  the  umbo  of  a  Saxon  shield 
were  discovered  about  2  feet  9  inches  below  the  surface  soil. 
This  was  a  curious  find,  as  none  of  the  burials  here  pointed  to 
this  period. 

Xothing  of  interest  was  observed  until  the  line  of  rug  stones 
or  ‘  backbone  ’  -n'as  disturbed,  when,  at  a  distance  of  some  20 
feet  north  of  the  wall,  a  great  quantitv'  of  red-coloured  stones 
proclaimed  the  situation  of  the  hearth  or  fire. 

Continuing  to  follow  this  line  of  ridge-stones  or  backbone 
towards  the  huge  standing  stone  or  monolith  at  the  nortli-east 
end,  a  few  small  pieces  of  iron  were  discovered  2  feet  below  the 
surface,  which,  when  pieced  together,  formed  a  short  sword 
some  20  inches  long.  Xot  far  from  this  point,  and  close  to  the 
surface,  was  found  a  silver  button,  perhaps  belonging  to  some 
visitor  of  recent  years. 

On  arriving  at  the  standing  stone  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  greater  portion  of  its  bulk  was  buried  in  the  barrow. 
After  carefully  denuding  it  of  the  surrounding  rubble,  and 
excavating  in  the  soil  at  the  ground  level,  it  was  found 
to  be  of  greater  magnitude  than  was  at  first  thought.  It 
measures  10^  feet  high,  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  is  from 
13  to  18  inches  thick.  It  had  probably  been  erected  before  the 
barrow,  3  feet  of  its  extreme  height  being  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  barrow  in  after  times  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  34  to  4  feet,  leaving  some  3  feet  standing  aboA-e 
the  finished  tumulus,  the  elevation  of  Avhich  at  this  point  is 
much  less  than  the  mean  altitude. 

Close  to  the  north-west  side  of  this  stone,  and  slightly  below 
the  ground  level,  were  discovered  a  skull  and  the  remains  of 
the  ulna  of  a  child,  portion  of  the  skull  lying  on  the  crown 
like  a  cup.  Close  to  the  skull  were  found  some  horse’s  teeth, 
together  with  signs  of  fire.  Close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
stone  were  also  found  some  more  horse’s  teeth. 

At  a  point  7  feet  from  the  standing  stone  on  the  west  side  in 
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a  dug-out  hole,  9  inches  below  the  ground  level,  were  found 
some  small  flints,  fragments  of  bone  (human),  and  some  pieces 
of  wood  charcoal,  with  considerable  traces  of  burning. 

That  there  was  no  indication  of  the  remains  of  a  cist  at  this 
part  of  the  harrow  was  a  great  disajipointment,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  come  to  by  Lord  Moreton  and  myself  was  that  the 
principal  burial  was  at  the  depression  where  the  dividing  wall 
now  runs  over  the  barrow.  Here  it  will  he  remembered  the 
remains  of  a  long  cist  were  found  on  first  commencing  the 
excavations. 

If  this  depression  be  the  result  of  a  previous  exploration, 
then  doubtless  the  cist  was  rifled  on  that  occasion. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  hloreton  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
oxhibitino:  all  the  articles  of  interest  found  durino;  the 
progression  of  the  work,  as  well  as  certain  skulls  that  we 
considered  of  importance  to  those  interested  in  anthropology.” 

Dr.  J.  G.  Garson  said  he  must  protest  against  the  use  of 
fhe  word  Celtic  as  applied  to  the  barrow,  A  “  long  barrow  ” 
such  as  this  was  much  older  than  any  Celtic  occupation  of 
Britain.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
i)rimary  interment  had  not  yet  been  found,  and  he  would 
suggest  further  examination  of  the  barrow  by  means  of  a  deep 
and  wide  longitudinal  trench. 

'fhe  President  said  he  fully  concurred  wdth  Avhat  Dr. 
Garson  had  said,  and  he  hoped  Lord  Ducie  and  Lord  Moreton 
w'ould  proceed  wdth  the  examination  of  the  barrow,  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  great  interest.  The  so-called  sword  was 
in  reality  an  ingot  or  bar  to  be  made  into  swords,  and  wuis 
perhaps  of  late-Celtic  date. 

Thanks  wmre  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  May  9th,  1895. 

SIR  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D,,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  wmre  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


I 


1’1-AN  and  SECTIO.NS  ok  LY.N’EriAM  liAUUOW.  OXKOUDSII 1 UH. 

(Sciilo,  1  imh  =  Hi  foet.) 


AVh'.  Cornier,  jun.,  del. 
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Tom  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  Papyrus  of  Ani  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Egyptian  Text  with  interlinear  transliteration,  etc.  By  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  Litt.D.,  E.S.A.  4to.  London,  1895. 


2.  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
years  1888-1893.  8vo.  London,  1894. 


|From  the  Author  : — The  Fields  of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  England,  and  of 
,  Flushing,  New  York.  By  Osgood  Field,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  private  cir¬ 
culation.  4to.  London,  1895. 


From  the  Author,  Rev.  J.  I.  Whitty,  LL.D.  : — 

1.  Who  originated  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ?  8vo.  Dublin, 
1894. 

2.  Discovery  of  “  Whitty’s  Wall”  at  Jerusalem  (King  Solomon’s  rampart). 
With  map.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  Mosaiques  du  Moyen  Age  et  carrelages  emailles  de  I’ahbaye 
de  Moissac.  Par  M.  Jules  Mommeja.  8vo.  Paris,  1894. 


From  the  Author  : — On  the  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Five  Regius  Professors.  By  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.  8 VO.  London,  1894. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S. ,  President: — Life  in 
Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Speir.  With  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  by 
George  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1856. 


The  President  announced  that  His  Royal  Highness  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  York,  K.G.,  had  signified 
his  assent  to  have  his  name  enrolled  amongst  the  Royal  Fellows 
of  the  Society.  It  was  therefore  unanimously  resolved  that  His 
Royal  Highness’s  name  be  enrolled  accordingly. 


Montagu  Browne,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Leicestershire, 
exhibited  a  brass  egg-shaped  box,  engraved  on  the  lid  with  the 
story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  and  on  the  bottom  with  the 
story  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.  The  central  band 
contains,  in  panels,  the  following  scenes  from  the  life  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord :  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Journey  to 
Emmaus,  the  Woman  at  the  Well  of  Samaria,  Christ  with  two 
Apostles  and  another  figure  kneeling  before  him. 

The  box,  which  is  3|  inches  long,  and  of  Dutch  seventeentli- 
century  work,  is  probably,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Dillon,  a 
pome  for  carrying  live  charcoal  in  winter. 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  to  the 
President  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  royal  tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbey  Church  was,  by  direction  of  the  Council, 
laid  before  the  Society : 
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“Palace  Chambers, 

‘J,  Hridge  Street,  Westminster. 

London,  S.W., 

I5th  March,  1895, 

To  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Dear  Sir, 

IMay  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Royal  IMonuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
They  are  in  the  charge,  but  scarcely  in  the  care,  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who  have  no  funds  wherewith  to  i 
keep  them  in  order  and  preservation. 

In  the  Estimates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  April  8th,  1854,  * 
No.  24,  there  was  a  proposal  to  expend  £4,700  in  order  to 
carry  out  what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  (in  the  manner  of 
the  time)  a  destructive  and  deplorable  restoration. 

A  Commission  of  eminent  Antiquaries  reported  (judiciously) 
against  this  expenditure,  on  the  princijile  that  the  monuments 
needed  ‘  not  reparation  but  preservation,’  and  the  vote  was 
accordingly  shelved. 

Dean  Stanley  states,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Memorials  of 
Wes(m/7ister  Abbey,  that  ‘  until  this  decision  is  formally 
reversed  by  the  same  authority  under  which  it  was  made, 
])ractically  nothing  can  be  done.’  While  entirely  endorsing 
the  action  taken  4l  years  ago,  and  without  any  desire  to  see  it 
reversed,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  Report  has  been  treated 
as  if  neglect  and  consequent  ruin  had  been  prescribed. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  these  monuments,  of  the  greatest 
historical  and  national  value,  now  need  something  more  than  to 
be  merely  uncared  for,  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  a 
small  Committee  be  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  to  report  on  any  judicious  measures  which  might 
contribute  to  their  preservation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.” 

The  following  Report  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A., 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  concerning  the  actual  condition  of 
the  royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  Church,  was  also  laid 
before  the  Society : 

“  1.5,  Dean’s  Yard, 

Westminster.  S.W., 

27  March,  189.5. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquax’ies 
of  London. 

Gentlemen, 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  made  a  survey  of 
the  royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  I  now  send  you 
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my  report  upon  them,  the  most  convenient  form  for  which  will, 
I  think,  be  to  give  a  short  description  of  each  tomb  with  some 
notes  as  to  its  present  condition,  and  I  will  take  them  in  the 
order  of  their  dates. 


The  Shrine  of  St.  Edward. 

This  may  be  reckoned  as  a  royal  tomb.  There  remain  the 
tumha  or  base  of  the  shrine  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a 
wooden  structure  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  to  represent 
the  older  feretrum  or  shrine  proper.  The  base  is  of  Italian  work 
executed  in  Purbeck  marble,  and  enriched  with  glass  mosaic. 
An  inscription,  most  of  which  is  now  covered  up,  but  of  which 
copies  exist,  tells  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  Peter,  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  it  professes  to  give  the  date,  but  the  wording  is 
ambiguous.  It  has  generally  been  understood  to  give  the  year 
1269,  in  which  year  the  new  shrine  of  the  Confessor  was  brought 
into  the  church,  but  for  several  reasons  I  think  that  1279  is  the 
real  date  of  the  work. 

When  the  shrine  was  destroyed  by  Henry  VIII.  the  base  was 
pulled  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  body  of  the  Confessor  was 
buried  in  a  grave  on  its  site.  But  in  1557,  during  the  short 
restoration  of  the  abbey,  the  pieces  were  gathered  together  and 
it  was  set  up  again.  Some,  however,  had  been  lost,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  what  was  left  it  was  set  up  somewhat  differently 
from  what  it  had  originally  been.  The  mosaic-work  had  also 
suffered  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  repaired  with  patches  of  plaster, 
which  were  gilt  and  painted  to  imitate  mosaic.  At  the  same 
time  the  base  was  crowned  by  the  wooden  structure  just  men¬ 
tioned,  which  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  golden  shrine, 
the  place  of  which  it  takes,  was  in  itself  a  handsome  and  rather 
costly  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  curious  as  an  early  example  of 
Italian  renaissance  design  in  England.  It  is  probably  of  foreign 
workmanship.  The  body  of  the  Confessor  is  not  in  this 
wmoden  shrine,  but  in  the  base  on  which  it  stands. 

Since  Queen  Mary’s  time  the  shrine  has  been  little  cared  for 
and  has  suffered  much.  James  II.  ordered  some  repairs  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  present  position  of  the  coffin 
may  date  from  that  time ;  and  about  25  years  since  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  having  found  a  piece  of  like  work,  which  he  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  shrine,  made  some  alterations  in  the  west 
end  in  order  to  provide  a  place  for  it. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  altar  attached  to  the  shrine  was 
pulled  down,  but  it  was  probably  during  the  Puritan  usurpa¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  shrine  the  marble  base  is 
substantially  sound.  Almost  all  the  mosaic  has  been  picked 
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out.  The  plaster  patches  remain  and  some  of  the  painting  on 
them.  The  surface  of  the  marble  is  decayed  in  some  parts. 
But  there  is  not  any  need  for  repair,  and  a  ^  restoration’  would 
be  the  utter  destruction  of  the  ancient  work.  The  alteration  of 
the  Avest  end  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  Avill  be  better  to  keep  it  as 
it  is  than  to  run  the  risk  of  further  changes  by  attempting  to 
undo  it.  It  Avould  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  model  of  the 
shrine  in  its  complete  state,  but  such  an  object  would  be  more  fit 
for  a  museum  than  for  an  old  church. 

It  Avould  be  Avell  to  examine  the  wooden  shrine  and  fix  parts 
Avhich  have  come  loose.  Some  seem  to  have  been  lost  lately. 

The  Tomb  of  King  Henry  III. 

The  tonib  of  the  rebuilder  of  the  church  is  of  the  same  work  as 
that  of  the  base  of  the  shrine,  and  almost  certainly  by  the  hand 
of  the  same  Peter.  The  tomb  is  known  to  have  been  set  up  in 
1281,  which  confirms  the  later  date  I  have  assigned  to  the 
shrine.  A  Peter  was  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  on  the  altar 
canopy  in  the  chureli  of  St.  Paul  Avithout  the  Walls  at  Pome  in 
1285,  and  may  have  been  the  same  man,  for  Ave  find  no  more  of 
his  Avork  in  England  after  the  king’s  tomb  Avas  finished. 

The  present  condition  of  the  tomb  is  much  better  than  that 
of  the  shrine.  Much  of  the  mosaic  remains  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  north  side,  Avhere  it  is  out  of  reach,  and  the  loAA'er  part  of 
the  east  end,  Avhere  it  is  out  of  sight.  There  are  patches  of 
plaster,  some  of  Avhich  are  probably  ancient  repairs,  and  some 
recent.  Of  the  sixteen  tAvisted  shafts  Avhich  ornamented  the 
corners  six  are  lost.  The  slabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry  Avhich 
Avere  used  Avith  the  mosaics  remain,  and  the  tAvo  very  large  ones 
at  the  sides  of  the  upper  tomb  are  broken.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  Avere  so  Avhen  they  Avere  put  in  their  places.  The 
marble  is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  Avhat  has  been  said 
about  the  ‘  restoration  ’  of  the  base  of  the  shrine  applies  equally 
to  that  of  the  tomb. 

The  bronze  figure  of  the  king  and  the  slab  upon  Avhich  it 
lies  are  ten  years  later  than  the  tomb.  The  figure  Avith  the 
companion  one  of  Queen  Eleanor  are  perhaps  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  precious  things  in  the  church.  They  are  English 
Avork,  and  the  only  examples  of  their  date  in  bronze.  The 
figure  of  the  king  is  quite  perfect,  but  has  lost  the  sceptres 
Avhich  Avere  held  in  the  hands.  The  feet  have  rested  again.st  tAvo 
little  lions,  Avhich  are  uoav  lost,  and  the  slab  has  been  prepared 
for  a  gabled  canopy  over  the  king’s  head.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  canopy  Avas  not  taken  aAvay  as  an  improvement.  From  the 
position  of  the  figure  it  is  certainly  better  Avithout  it. 
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The  wooden  tester  over  the  tomb  is  of  later  date.  It  seems  to 
have  been  painted  once,  but  the  painting  is  all  gone. 

Queen  Eleanor. 

This  tomb  is  of  English  work,  and  is  delicately  wrought  in 
Purbeck  marble.  It  is  somewhat  decayed,  but  otherwise  in 
good  condition.  The  effigy  is  perfect,  except  for  the  loss  of  a 
few  applied  ornaments  of  no  consequence.  There  is  a  canopy 
over  the  head,  and  it  has  had  shafts  running  down  the  sides 
and  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  but  they  are  lost.  The  original 
form  of  them  is  uncertain  and  their  loss  is  not  important. 
There  are  lions  at  the  feet  of  the  figure.  The  contemporary 
ironwork  which  guards  the  north  side  of  the  effigy  and  the  later 
tester  over  it  are  in  good  order. 

Edward  I. 

The  tomb  of  Edward  I.  is  a  perfectly  plain  cist  of  Purbeck 
marble,  and  is  in  good  order  except  that  the  marble  is  much 
pitted  by  the  decay  of  the  softer  particles  in  it,  and  the  north 
side  has  some  marks  of  injury,  which  probably  date  from  the 
opening  of  the  tomb  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Queen  Philipfa. 

This  monument  is  an  effigy  of  white  marble  upon  a  tomb  of 
black  marble  which  has  had  tabernacle  work  and  small  figures 
in  white  marble  round  it.  The  work  is  probably  Flemish  or 
Northern  French,  and  the  effigy  is  the  earliest  portrait  figure  in 
the  series.  It  has  lost  the  right  forearm  and  part  of  the  left 
hand,  and  there  are  a  few  other  breaks,  otherwise  the  figure 
is  in  good  preservation,  though  discoloured  by  age.  The 
canopy  of  the  figure  is  a  good  deal  broken,  and  little  remains  of 
the  tabernacle  work  round  the  tomb.  Of  that  little  some  was 
recovered  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  restored  to  its  proper  place, 
and  if  any  more  can  be  found  it  ought  to  be  brought  back. 
But  the  introduction  of  new  work  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  In 
a  case  like  this  nothing  short  of  making  the  whole  monument 
new  would  satisfy  the  sort  of  people  who  demand  “  restoration.” 
And  if  that  is  to  be  done  it  would  be  better  done  in  some  other 
place. 

Some  repair  may  well  be  done  to  the  tester  above  the 
monument. 

Edward  III. 

The  monument  of  king  Edward  III.  is  a  bronze  effigy  upon 
a  Purbeck  marble  tomb,  which  is  enriched  with  small  bronze 
statues  and  enamelled  shields.  The  tomb  is  of  good  but  rather 
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shallow  design,  and  is  considerably  decayed.  The  north  side  has 
lost  the  small  figures  and  shields.  But  all  except  two  small 
shields  remain  on  the  south.  One  of  the  larger  shields  was 
long  missing,  but  was  recovered  and  replaced  a  few  years  since. 
The  metal  and  enamel  where  they  remain  are  generally  in  good 
order. 

The  effigy  is  not  a  very  good  one.  It  seems  to  be  intended 
for  a  portrait.  The  figure  itself  is  complete,  but  the  beasts  at 
the  feet  are  gone,  as  are  most  of  the  two  sceptres  which  were 
held  in  the  hands.  The  canopy,  which  was  cast  in  many  pieces, 
has  suffered  much  loss,  but  most  of  it  remains. 

Under  the  head  of  the  effigy  two  new  cushions  were  placed 
about  thirty  years  since.  They  have  taken  away  the  unpleasant 
ajipearanee  which  the  unsupported  head  used  to  present,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  counted  a  fault  in  them  that  they  look  as  modern  as 
they  are. 

The  tester  over  this  monument  differs  from  the  others  in 
being  of  elaborate  architectural  design.  The  effect  of  ft  is  still 
good  and  rich,  although  it  has  suffered  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
most  conspicuous  features,  whicli  seem  to  have  been  taken  off  at 
some  time  to  produce  uniformity  because  some  of  them  were 
lost  or  injured.  As  it  is  now  it  is  best  that  it  should  continue. 

Richard  II.  and  his  Queen. 

The  tomb  resembles  that  of  Edward  III.,  but  is  in  much 
worse  condition  from  the  decay  of  the  marble,  and  it  has  lost  all 
its  metal  ornaments. 

The  portrait  effigies  are  good  and  are  generally  in  good  order, 
but  have  lost  the  arms  so  far  as  they  were  cast  separately. 

The  beasts  are  gone  from  the  feet,  and  the  canopies  are 
reduced  to  little  more  than  the  central  spires  and  the  vaulting 
beneath  them. 

The  tester  above  has  considerable  traces  of  contemporary 
painting. 

Henry  V. 

The  monument  of  king  Henry  V.  differs  in  form  from  all 
done  before  it.  'I'he  tomb  is  but  a  small  part  of  it,  the  more 
important  architectural  features  being  the  cha])el  abovm,  and  the 
two  staircases  which  lead  up  to  it.  The  tond)  itself  is  of 
I’nrbeck  marble,  in  good  condition  so  far  as  it  remains,  but  it 
has  lost  the  imagery  which  it  was  designed  to  receive,  and 
which  was  probably  of  gilt  metal.  Of  the  effigy  there  remains 
only  the  wooden  core  which  was  once  covered  with  silver. 

The  chapel  and  staircases  are  generally  in  good  state,  except 
for  the  surface  decay  of  the  stone,  which  is  greater  in  some 
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places  than  others.  The  parts  about  the  doors  of  the  stairs  were 
renewed  many  years  since,  and  more  recently  a  new  altar, 
partly  made  up  of  old  material,  has  been  set  up  in  the  chapel, 
but  otherwise  the  work  is  iu  a  genuine  state.  It  is  very  rich  in 
sculpture.  The  middle  figure  from  the  reredos  and  a  few 
others,  are  lost,  but  a  very  large  number  remain,  and  the 
quality  is  good.  The  excellence  of  the  large  figures  in  the 
niches  outside  the  staircases  is  especially  to  be  noted,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  some  of  them  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  decay  of  the  stone. 

Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen. 

This  tomb  is  in  perfect  order  now.  About  thirty  years  since 
it  was  in  some  danger  from  the  stones  being  forced  out  of 
place  by  the  rusting  of  certain  ironwork  inside,  but  it  was  care¬ 
fully  taken  down  and  reset  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  wisely  did  not  attempt  to  replace  the  few  and  unim¬ 
portant  parts  which  were  lost.  They  are  the  banners  and  such 
things,  which  were  once  in  the  hands  of  the  boy  angels.  For 
the  rest,  the  monument  is  in  as  good  a  state  now  as  it  was  when 
first  set  up. 

The  bronze  grate  which  encloses  the  monument  has  lost  most 
of  the  figures  from  its  niches,  all  the  tracery  from  the  panels  of 
the  hexagonal  corner  towers,  most  of  its  upper  cresting,  and 
some  of  the  engraved  inscription.  Otherwise  it  is  in  good 
order.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  bronze  tester  which  once 
canopied  the  chantry  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  tomb.  Unlike 
the  bronze  work  hitherto  mentioned  this  grate  has  never  been 
gilt. 

Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

These  sisters  have  one  monument,  but  only  the  effigy  of 
Elizabeth  appears  upon  it.  This  effigy  is  in  white  marble,  and 
is  perfect,  except  for  the  loss  of  a  few  added  accessories  and 
a  cut  in  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  stem  of 
the  sceptre  and  the  cross  of  the  mound  are  wanting ;  they 
were  probably  of  metal,  as  the  collar  and  pendant  jewel, 
which  are  gone  from  the  neck,  certainly  were.  The  tomb  and 
canopy  are  almost  perfect.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
repair  about  the  corners  below,  and  there  are  a  few  unimportant 
chips  in  the  cornice.  A  piece  of  scroll  work  is  gone  from  one 
corner  of  the  frame  enclosing  the  upper  inscription  at  the  west 
end,  and  whereas  now  only  one  badge,  that  of  the  thistle, 
remains  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  there  was  probably 
once  one  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  These  badges  were  only 
heralds'"  stuff,  and  to  judge  from  the  one  that  is  left  were  more 
disfigurements  than  ornaments  to  the  tomb. 
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Altliougli  most  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  wlio  died 
in  the  scvcnteentli  and  eighteenth  centuries  lie  buried  at  West¬ 
minster,  there  is,  ])erhaps  fortunately,  not  any  royal  monument 
alter  the  Restoration.  But  three  others  may  be  included  in 
the  list,  viz.  the  simple  tomb  let  into  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle 
of  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel,  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains 
found  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  Charles  II. ’s  time,  and  believed 
to  be  those  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  reputed  tomb  of 
King  Sebert,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland. 

The  so-called  tomb  of  Sebert  is  a  plain  stone  coffin  with  a 
simply  moulded  lid  of  unceidain  date,  but  older  than  the 
re-building  of  the  church  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
arch  under  which  it  stands  was  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  lid 
of  the  coffin  is  good,  as  also  is  the  arch.  The  coffin  is  patched 
with  mortar,  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  break  into  it.  The  back  of  the  arch  is  lined  Avith 
panelling  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  Avhich  is  much  decayed. 

The  monument  of  the  Scottish  queen  is  in  a  like  condition 
with  that  of  her  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  but 
the  effigy  has  lost  some  of  the  fingers,  and  the  lion  at  the  feet 
the  shield  which  it  Avas  intended  to  hold. 


Of  the  defects  noted  in  this  survey  of  the  monuments  some 
are  due  to  time  and  the  corroding  effect  of  the  London  air,  and 
others  to  mischief.  The  former  must  be  accepted  as  inevitable, 
and  no  sure  Avay  of  stopping  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  most 
‘  experiments  that  way  having  resulted  in  more  harm  to  the 
subjects  operated  upon  than  Avould  haA'e  come  upon  them  for 
many  years  if  they  had  been  left  alone.  And  before  any  so 
called  preservative  process  is  alloAved  to  be  applied  to  the  tombs 
at  VVestminster  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  tested  on  things  of 
less  A'alue.  The  folly  of  trying  experiments  on  the  most 
]n-ecious  things  we  have  should  not  need  to  be  pointed  out. 
But  it  has  been  done  Avith  fatal  results,  and  amongst  other 
places  at  Westminster  itself  to  the  pictures  in  the  Chapter  House. 

In  a  church  Avhich  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
strangers  every  year  the  greatest  vigilance  can  not  prevent  an 
occasional  act  of  mischief,  but  such  have  been  very  rare  at  West¬ 
minster  in  recent  times.  And  so  far  back  as  Ave  have  trustworthy 
draAvings  of  the  royal  tombs,  Avhich  is  about  tAvo  hundred  years, 
they  have  been  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  now. 
Indeed  some  are  better  than  they  Avere,  from  the  recovery  and 
replacing  of  parts  Avhich  Avere  missing.  There  can  be  little 
doTAbt  that  the  greater  injuries  date  from  the  time  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  anarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Avhen 
Ave  remember  Avhat  the  state  of  the  church  at  Westminster  was 
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then,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  much  but  that  so  little  harm 
was  done. 

The  injui’ies  to  stone  and  marble  work  cannot  be  repaired. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  replace  some^  though  not  all, 
of  the  missing  parts  of  the  bronze  work  by  casting  from  cor¬ 
responding  parts  wliich  remain,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
j  do  so.  Those  who  really  understand  tlie  monuments  would  not 
I  value  them  any  the  more  for  the  mending,  whilst  the  vulgar 
j  craving  for  ‘  restoration  ’  would  be  encouraged,  and  the 
I  contrast  between  the  comparatively  complete  metal  work  and 
the  decayed  marble  would  raise  a  clamour  only  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  making  of  everything  new,  a  disaster  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  never  come. 

In  this  report  I  have  regarded  the  tombs  chiefly  as  historical 
monuments,  but  they  are  also  works  of  art,  and  in  both 
characters  they  form  a  collection  such  as  no  other  country  in 
Europe  can  equal.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  guard  their  charge 
Avell,  and  have  more  than  once  before  resisted,  generally 
successfully,  pressure  which  has  been  put  upon  them  to  allow 
mischievous  ‘  restoration.’  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  in 
future  such  pressure  be  repeated  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  will 
support  them  in  their  resistance  to  it  with  all  the  influence 
which  it  can  command. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  T.  MiCKLETH WAITE.” 


John  Ward,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  some  barrows  recently  opened  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton,  Derbyshire  : 

“  During  the  past  year,  four  barrows  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
well-known  Derbyshire  town  were  opened,  with  results  of  great 
interest.  The  two  nearest  to  Buxton,  at  Grinlow  and  Thirkel- 
low  Frith,  were  investigated  by  Mr.  Micah  Salt  of  that  place 
and  his  son,  both  of  whom  have  rendered  great  service  to  local 
archaeology  in  their  excavations  in  Deepdale  Cave.  The 
other  two  barrows,  Roylow  and  Brundlow,  are  in  Staffordshire, 
and  were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  of  Sheen,  in  that 
county,  formerly  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Cirencester.  These  gentlemen  have  given 
me  the  honour  of  editing  their  notes.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
personally  inspected  Grinlow. 

The  suffix  io7u  (A.S.  hlcew,  a  small  hill,  heap,  or  mound),  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  very  common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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and  slionld  always  be  understood  as  indieatinp;  a  barrow, 
whether  any  traces  remain  or  not ;  in  tact,  it  is  still  used  as  a 
common  name  for  such  burial-places.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances  the  mound  has  so  far  disappeared,  that  all  memory  of 
it  has  vanished,  and  its  name  has  been  transferred  to  the  site. 
This  is  the  case  with  Grinlow.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a 
hill  of  irregular  shape,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west 
of  Buxton,  and  with  an  altitude  of  about  1,440  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  barrow  upon  its  summit,  however,  has  by  no 
means  disap[)eared  ;  but  its  nature  was  not  suspected  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  con¬ 
spicuous  castellated  structure  poj^ularly  known  as  ^  Solomon’s 
Temple.’  This  ‘  temple  ’  was  an  ornamental  structure,  built 
one  severe  winter  about  sixty  years  ago  to  afil’ord  occupation  to 
the  unemployed  of  Buxton,  jjeing  constructed  of  unmortared 
rubble,  it  gradually  succumbed  to  the  wind,  and  became  a  mere 
heap  of  stones,  which  served  as  a  coirvenient  quarry  for 
materials  for  the  stone  fences  of  the  neighbourhood.  When, 
several  years  ago,  all  I’emains  of  the  ‘  temple  ’  had  gone,  the 
contour  of  the  more  solid  barrow  was  rendered  visible. 

In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  circular  mound  of  about 
GO  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  irregular  convex  top.  klessrs. 


Salt  commenced  digging  on  April  25th,  1894,  and  soon  found, 
as  occasionally  has  been  observed  before  in  this  district,  that  a 
natural  elevation  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  rock  had  been 
utilized.  The  artificial  portion  of  the  barrow  consisted 
originally  of  stone  only,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  interstices 
had  become  filled  up  with  earth  by  natural  causes.  Instead  of 
being  simply  thrown  together  the  larger  stones  exhibited  here 
and  there  a  definite  arrangement,  being  placed  on  end  and 
leaning  towards  the  centre  of  the  mound,  a  mode  of  construction 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Peak  barrows.  ’Fhe  accompany¬ 
ing  section,  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  William  Salt,  will 
make  the  construction  quite  clear. 

The  excavation  on  this  occasion  extended  from  the  centre 
westwards  and  southwards  half  way  to  the  margin.  The  plan 
(also  taken  from  Mr.  W.  Salt’s  notes)  explains  the  arrangement 
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;'if  the  interments  in  this  area  better  than  words.  It  must  not, 
jiowerer,  be  supposed  that  the  skeletons  were  as  well  preserved  as 
hey  appear  to  be  on  this  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  so 
nuch  decayed  that  their  postures  were  not  easily  made  out.  The 


plan  is  somewhat  diagrammatic,,  illustrating  how  the  corpses 
lay,  but  not  their  fragmentary  condition. 

The  skeleton  A  was  a  trifle  west  of  the  centre,  and  being 
the  nearest  to  that  point  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
interment.  It  lay  in  a  contracted  attitude  on  its  right  side,  with 
the  head  pointing  to  the  east,  upon  a  sloping  shelf  of  rock  which 
terminated  eastwards  in  a  step-like  fall.  With  the  exception  of 
the  lower  extremities,  which  could  not  be  traced,  it  was  complete. 
The  skull  hung  a  trifle  over  the  step,  and  was  the  only  part 
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protected,  by  means  of  a  demi-cist  formed  of  two  stones,  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  third  resting  upon  them.  The  lower  jaw  was 
broken,  and  one-half  lay  at  the  back  of  the  skull,  which  was 
full  of  rats’  bones,  broken  into  very  short  lengths.  These  i 
presumably  belonged  to  the  water-rat,  arvicola  amphibia,  whose  ’ 
remains  arc  usually  plentiful  in  these  sepulchral  cairns.  Their  : 
broken  condition  was  jirobably  due  to  polecats  or  other  carnivora,  ‘ 
which  })reyed  on  these  rodents,  making  the  cavities  of  the  mound 
their  lairs. 

The  skull  is  typically  brachycephalic,  of  a  variety  frequently 
found  in  Derbysliire  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Staffordshire.  Its 
well-filled  and  rugged  appearance,  the  great  thickness  of  the 
vertex,  the  bold  superciliary  ridges,  and  the  large  well-formed  ; 
teeth,  all  indicate  a  powerfully  built  male  ;  while  the  moderate 
wmar  of  the  teeth,  the  low  position  of  the  mental  foramen,  and 
half-obliterated  sutures  indicate  that  he  died  in  middle  life. 

Another  skeleton  (h)  was  found  a  few  feet  south  of  the  above, 
at  a  depth  of  about  1  foot.  It  also  lay  on  its  right  side  but  the 
head  pointed  to  the  south-west.  As  before,  the  skull  was  the 
only  part  protected,  but  very  imperfectly  so,  merely  by  two 
upright  stones,  as  indicated  on  the  plan.  With  this  interment 
were  associated  a  few  pieces  of  hand-made  pottery,  a  cow’s 
tooth,  and  some  burnt  bones,  but  whether  animal  or  human  is 
not  certain.  To  judge  from  the  fragments  the  skull  must  have 
borne  a  close  likeness  to  the  one  just  described,  belonging,  like 
it,  to  a  powerful  and  muscular  individual,  well  advanced  in  life, 
for  the  teeth  are  well  worn  and  the  sutures  nearly  obliterated ; 
the  tibia,  however,  are  so  slender  as  to  suggest  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  a  woman. 

A  little  westward  (c)  of  these  two  interments  were  scattered 
decayed  and  broken  human  bones  intermixed  with  a  vast 
number  of  rats’  bones.  Mr.  Salt  attributed  their  scattered 
condition  to  these  animals ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  : 
belonged  to  an  early  interment  disturbed  when  A  or  B  was 
introduced.  Several  teeth  of  deer  or  sheep  and  a  few  pieces  of 
burnt  bone  (whether  animal  or  human  is  uncertain)  accompanied  , 
this  interment.  The  fragments  of  skull  were  rather  thick,  and 
the  teeth  moderately  worn. 

A  few  feet  south  of  interment  B  was  another  skeleton  (d), 
which  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
having  been  disturbed.  It  was  in  a  shallow  rock-grave,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  enlarged  artificially  for  the  purpose.  Two 
of  its  sides  (north-east  and  south-east)  were  of  rock  ;  and  to  judge 
fi'om  several  stones  at  the  western  end  of  the  space  (indicated  in 
the  plan)  which  were  of  too  extensive  a  character  for  a  mere 
pi’otectioii  for  the  head,  the  other  two  sides  were  of  placed 
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'stoneSj  the  whole  forming  a  rectangular  recess  about  2  feet  by 
3  feet  or  more.  The  skeleton  lay  on  its  right  side,  with  the 
head  to  the  south-west.  Near  the  hands  (at  a)  was  a  small 
hand-made  vessel  of  the  usual  character  found  in  British  inter¬ 
ments  and  of  the  form  known  as  the  ‘  drinking  cup.’  It  was  in 
an  extremely  friable  condition  and  fell  into  many  pieces  upon 
removal.  The  paste  was  tine  and  well  worked,  and  the  orna¬ 
mentation  produced  wholly  by  the  impression  of  twisted  thongs 
of  two  thicknesses.  The  ornamentation  has  points  of  resemblance 
to  a  food  vase  found  at  Hitter  Hill.*  Almost  in  contact  with 
this  vessel  was  a  calcined  flint  scraper,  2^  inches  long  (b), 
excellently  worked  and  of  elongated  horseshoe  shape.  A  flint 
flake  and  a  horse’s  tooth  were  probably  also  associated  with  this 
interment.  The  skull  was  too  decayed  and  broken  to  admit  of 
reconstruction.  It  was  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  and  compared  with  that  of  interment  A  its 
occiput  was  more  convex  (giving  it  a  slight  dolichocephalic 
character),  the  mastoid  and  angular  processes  and  the  super¬ 
ciliary  ridges  less  developed,  and  the  sutures  more  intricate. 
But  it  had  the  same  dental  prognathism,  strong  lower  jaw,  and 
bold  chin. 

Immediately  at  the  head  of  this  grave  and  on  the  same  level 
Avas  a  small  four-sided  cist  (e)  about  1  foot  long,  constructed  of 
four  stones  and  covered  with  a  flfth.  It  contained  the  burnt 
remains  of  a  very  young  person,  probably  a  child,  and  the 
calcined  fragment  of  a  flint  flake.  Was  this  interment  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  preceding  one  or  an  appendage  of  it  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  burnt  human  remains  have  been  frequently  found 
accompanying  the  unburnt  interments  of  the  British  period.  In 
this  district  (Derbyshire  and  North-Eastern  Staffordshire) 
about  sixty  instances  have  been  recorded,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  association  was  not  accidental  in  many  of  them. 
To  judge  from  the  more  definite,  it  seems  likely  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  place  the  burnt  bones  in  the  same  cist  or  grave 
with  the  unburnt  corpse,  either  simply  scattered  over  its  floor 
or  as  a  heap  close  by  the  corpse.  On  the  other  hand,  encisted 
cremated  remains,  which  have  no  connection  with  unburnt 
interments,  have  been  frequently  found  in  this  district,  and  are 
plentiful  in  localities  where  the  latter  are  absent,  as  on  Stanton 
and  Hartle  Moors,  and  on  the  moors  towards  Sheffield.  These 
considerafions  tend  to  prove  that  this  Grinlow  cist  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  neighbouring  skeleton,  representing,  in  fact, 
an  independent  interment. 

On  December  27,  1894,  Mr.  Salt  and  his  son  resumed  their 

*  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents,  98. 
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diggings  at  this  barrow,  confining  their  work  to  the  south-east 
margin.  On  this  occasion  they  found  at  a  depth  of  10  inches 
(f)  many  fragments  of  lunxl,  coarse,  dark  red,  wheel-formed 
l)ottery,  which  belonged  to  a  vessel  having  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  ordinary  lioman  cinerary  urn,  hut  less  graceful 
and  more  jar-like.  It  had  slightly  bulging  sides,  and  was  about 
7h  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  inches  at  the  moutli, 
and  of  uncertain  height.  The  lip  was  only  slightly  recurved. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  Eoman  origin,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  Avhether  it  contained  an  interment,  for  no  trace  of 
calcined  bone  Avas  found  amono-st  the  frao-ments.  While 
digging  on  this  occasion  a  rude  trimmed  flint  flake  of  uncertain 
use,  and  another  of  still  ruder  character,  Avere  found  in  soil 
Avhich  had  been  throAvn  n]A  from  interment  D. 

On  the  following  day,  the  workers  continued  their  trench  in 
a  Avesterly  direction,  finding  the  natural  surflice  at  a  depth  of 
30  inches.  8oon  they  came  to  a  raised  shelf  of  rock  (g)  on 
Avhich  was  a  heap  of  burnt  human  bones  24  inches  in  thickness, 
in  quantity  about  four  times  that  contained  in  the  above- 
described  cist.  This  deposit  appeared  to  have  been  covered  by 
a  cinerary  urn  of  the  usual  British  ware,  for  the  fragments  lay 
on  and  about  it.  This  vessel  had  obviously  been  crushed  by  a 
rough  slab  of  stone  22  inches  long  and  3  inches  thick  (c)  Avhich 
had  been  laid  over  the  interment,  but  Avithout  supports.  The 
fragments  of  the  ui'U  ai’e  too  fragile  and  small  to  admit  of  recon¬ 
struction,  but  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  that  the 
vessel  Avas  a  small  cinerary  urn  of  the  usual  British  form,  with 
a  plain  body  and  highly  decorated  rim.  The  paste  is  fine. 
The  decoration  Avas  produced  by  the  impression  of  a  twisted 
thong,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  parallel  slanting  lines, 
surmounted  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  probably  these  were 
reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  rim. 

On  the  same  day,  Messrs  Salt  extended  their  trench  east- 
Avards,  and  found,  about  .5  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  barroAv,  an 
irregular  cist,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  and  27  inches  deep,  and  con¬ 
structed  of  large  stones  (il  on  plan).  The  remarkable  point 
about  this  cist  Avas  that  instead  of  human  remains  it  contained 
the  loAver  jaw  of  a  dog  in  a  A^ery  decayed  condition  {d),  a  fcAV 
teeth  of  the  pig  te),  a  broken  ox  tooth,  a  portion  of  an  unburnt 
trimmed  flint  flake,  and  a  whetstone  of  blue  slate  (/).  The 
interment  of  animal  remains  in  cists  in  pre-Roman  Bi’itish 
barroAvs  has  been  observed  before;  for  instance,  Mr.  Carrington 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  young  hog  in  a  small  cist  in  a  barroAV  at 
Swinscoe,  in  Staffoi’dshire.*  But  it  is  curious  that  in  the 
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present  example  objects  so  small  should  have  been  placed  in 
so  large  a  cist.  It  leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  originally  con¬ 
tained  human  or  more  complete  animal  remains,  and  that  they 
have  slowly  dissolved.  The  dog’s  mandible  was  in  a  very 
decayed  condition,  too  much  so  for  removal,  so  that  only  the 
teeth  are  now  retained.  This  bone  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
j  and  durable  in  a  skeleton,  and  having  reached  the  last  stage  of 
I  decomposition,  the  other  bones  may  well  have  disappeared 
entirely.* 

Thirkel-low  Frith  is  a  hill  of  about  the  same  altitude  as 
Grinlow,  three  miles  south  of  Buxton.  The  barrow  on  its 
summit,  which  Messrs.  Salt  opened  on  May  8th,  1894,  is 
about  55  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  constructed  of  broken  limestone 
thrown  together  without  any  apparent  order.  Very  much  of 
the  central  portion  was  carted  away  for  the  sake  of  the  stone 
in  1840.  By  removing  more  stone  from  this  area,  Messrs.  Salt 
soon  discovered  human  bones  extremely  decayed,  but  sufficiently 
perfect,  nevertheless,  to  make  it  evident  that  the  skeleton  lay  on 
its  right  side  in  the  usual  flexed  posture,  with  the  head  to  the 
east.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  unprotected,  lying  upon  a  sloping 
shelf  of  rock.  The  massive  mastoid  processes  of  the  skull,  and 
the  prominent  linea  aspera  of  the  femurs,  indicated  a  powerfully 
built  person. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  this  interment  were  the  remains  of  a 
child,  so  scattered  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  determine  the 
original  posture.  Near  where  the  head  lay,  however,  were  a 
small  plain  blue  glass  bead,  several  teeth  of  the  dog,  the  lower 
jaw  of  some  animal,  and  some  fragments  of  coarse  hand¬ 
made  black  pottery.  These  were  of  ordinary  ancient  British 
character,  and  belonged  to  a  small  plain  vessel  of  the  ‘  food 
vase’  form. 

On  October  2nd  Mr.  Sheldon  opened  a  barrow  of  very 
different  type  from  the  foregoing,  situated  between  Sheen,  a 
Staffordshire  village  about  8  miles  south-east  of  Buxton,  and 
the  Brand,  |  mile  to  the  west.  This  barrow  is  known  as 
Roylow,  and  is  circular,  about  100  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet 
high  in  the  centre.  It  was  slightly  examined  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bateman  in  1849,  and  his  short  notice  f  of  its  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  agrees  exactly  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  who, 
however,  has  been  able  to  give  additional  details. 

Mr.  Sheldon  cut  a  trench  down  to  the  natural  surface  from 

*  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  Roman  vase  near  this  cist  may  also  have 
contained  hones  ■which  have  disappeared.  These  remains,  being  near  the  margin 
of  the  barrow,  may  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  -weather  than 
those  nearer  the  centre. 

f  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  62. 
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west  to  east  through  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  barrow. 
Throughout  this  trench  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  was  of 
loamy  clay  wdth  a  few  pieces  of  the  local  sandstone,  none, 
however,  larger  than  a  man’s  fist.  Below  this  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  natural  surface  there  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trench,  ‘  a  tliin  stratum  of  ferruginous  earth  more  or  less  [ 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire.’  This  was  also  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  wdio  described  it  as  ‘  perfectly  solid  and  hard, 
like  pottery.’  It  appears  to  have  been  continuous  throughout 
the  ban-ow,  rising  towards  the  centre.  The  soil  immediately 
below  was  dark,  and  in  its  turn  rested  upon  several  layers  of 
vegetable  matter  pressed  close  and  flat,  and  having  a  subdued 
primrose-green  colour,  which  faded  after  a  few  minutes’ 
exposure  into  a  dull  brown  like  that  of  silage.  Mr.  Sheldon 
found  that  these  layers  were  sods,  at  least  two  in  depth,  and 
laid  in  irregular  courses.  The  plants  still  retained  their  form 
and  structure,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mosses,  but  there 
were  also  grasses,  rirshes,  leaves,  sprigs  of  heather,  and  one 
well-defined  pod  of  the  common  field-vetch.  He  also  detected 
various  insects,  two  specimens  of  the  common  house-fly,  two 
species  of  beetle,  and  the  common  ant.  Mr.  Bateman  had  also 
noticed  the  ^  layers  of  moss,’  and  the  ‘  many  beetles,  some 
of  which  were  well  preserved  ’ ;  but  Mr.  Sheldon  observed  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  which  escaped 
the  older  explorer.  It  consisted  of  ‘  layers  and  vein-like 
ramifications  of  some  kind  of  sedimentary  matter,  the  colour  of 
which  was  a  bright  blue,  which  did  not  fade  by  contact  with  the 
air.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Some  of  the  layers  and  veins  were  parallel  with 
the  sui’face,  some  perpendicular,  and  yet  others  in  various 
oblique  directions,  as  if  the  liquid  ....  had  found  its  way  in 
many  directions  among  the  clods  and  left  its  sediment  in  the 
crevices.’ 

Below  all  these  in  the  central  region  Mr.  Sheldon  found 
another  deposit,  apparently  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Bateman.  It 
was  ‘  a  pasty  sort  of  clay  that  worked  up  like  putty  in  the 
hand,  and  of  a  light  grey  colour,’  about  1  foot  in  thickness. 
In  this  stratum  were  many  white  nodules,  obviously  bones  in  a 
soft  decomposed  condition.  From  the  ‘  curious  and  unpleasant 
odour,’  which  arose  from  this  grey  deposit,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  it  spread  on  the  adjacent  grass 
caused  a  brilliant  green  growth  (as  if  nitrate  of  soda  had  been 
applied),  Mr.  Sheldon  inferred  that  it  Avas  ])ermeated  Avith 
decomposed  animal  matter ;  and  he  concluded  that  as  this  layer 
Avas  of  considerable  extent  ‘  there  must  have  been  many  dead 
buried  under  the  clods.’  He  admits,  hoAvever,  that  he  found 
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nothing  to  indicate  whether  these  remains  of  bones  were  those 
of  animals  or  human  beings. 

No  cist  was  found.  Mr.  Sheldon  explained  this,  and  tlie 
absence  of  large  stones  generally  in  the  mound,  by  their 
scarcity  in  this  district,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  limestone 
region  of  the  Peak.  This,  I  think,  is  true  to  some  extent, 
where  large  stones  are  absent  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
barrows  constructed  of  other  materials.  But  while  earthen 
barrows  of  the  type  of  Roylow  are  more  common  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  than  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  this  county  are  confined  to 
its  western  borderland,  still  they  are  as  frequently  found  in  the 
limestone  tracts  as  in  those  where  large  stones  are  absent.  The 
materials,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
point  of  difference  between  this  group  and  the  commoner 
British  form  of  w'hich  we  may  regard  Grinlow  as  a  type.  In 
the  former  group  the  human  remains  over  which  the  mound 
was  erected  have  invariably  undergone  cremation.  They  were 
never  placed  in  urns  or  cists,  but  were  usually  allowed  to  remain 
as  left  by  the  funeral  fire,  or,  more  rarely,  collected  into  a 
depression  in  the  natural  ground.  The  articles  associated  with 
these  interments  are  meagre  and  poor.  Whole  vessels  are  never 
found ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  more  potsherds 
which  were  thrown  into  the  fire  as  such.  Fragments  of 
flint  are  also  frequently  present.  These  scanty  interments  have 
frequently  eluded  the  search  of  the  barrow-opener,  who  in 
consequence  has  sometimes  regarded  the  mounds  as  cenotaphs. 
The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  of  these  barrows  is 
their  peculiar  construction.  The  forty  or  more  which  have  been 
described  in  Western  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Staffordshire  substantially  agree  in  consisting  of  several  materials 
alternating  with  one  another,  as  gravel  with  clay,  clays  of 
different  colour,  etc.  It  is  usual  to  find  the  lower  stratum 
baked  and  mixed  with  charcoal,  and.  showing  signs  of 
having  been  puddled  or  tempered.  Occasionally  the  natural 
surface  has  been  observed  also  to  be  baked,  and  more  rarely  a 
layer  of  stones  is  found  lying  upon  it  as  though  they  had  formed 
a  pavement.  It  seems  clear  that  as  a  rule  the  corpse  was  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  spot,  either  on  the  natural  surface  or  on  a  pavement 
of  stones ;  that  the  remains  of  the  pyre  were  covered  up  with 
puddled  earth ;  that  a  great  fire  was  made  upon  this  layer,  and 
that  over  all  w^as  raised  a  mound  consisting  of  one  or  of  several 
materials  in  alternate  layers. 

Mr.  Sheldon  ventures  to  suggest  that  Roylow  was  erected 
over  the  slain  in  some  tribal  skirmish,  and  he  bases  this  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  large  number  of  decayed  bones  in  the  grey  pasty 
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earth.  But  lie  admits  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  arc 
animal  or  human.  Moreover,  in  those  barrows  of  this  class 
in  which  the  interment  has  been  found  and  described,  it  appears 
to  have  related  to  a  singde  individual  only,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  make  lioylow  an  exception  without  very  good  reason. 
As  this  gentleman  hopes  to  make  further  examination  of  this 
barrow  shortly,  he  will  probably  make  this  a  point  of  special 
investigation. 

The  following  week,  Mr.  Sheldon  opened  a  larger  barroAv, 
known  as  Brnndlow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Roylovv.  It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Carrington  in  1851,*  who  described  it  as  of 
earth,  and  found  in  it  several  pieces  of  flint,  two  sandstones 
with  cup-shaped  cavities,  and  half-way  down  a  deposit  of  cal¬ 
cined  human  bones.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  trench  (east  to  west)  sup- 
])lies  further  particulars.  He  found  that  the  mound  was  of 
two  layers,  an  ujiper  one  of  earth,  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and 
a  lower  of  stones  (mostly  worn  and  probably  derived  from 
the  river  Manifold  in  the  neighbourhood),  thrown  together 
anyhow.  Below  these  stones  he  found,  in  a  small  hole  in  the 
natural  soil,  ashes  and  calcined  human  bones  ;  and  about  a 
yard  or  so  away,  and  upon  the  natural  surface,  ‘  fragments 
of  well-preserved  bones,  hard  and  dry,  and  evidently  human.’ 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  bones  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  hole  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
represented  the  ])rimary  interment,  that  over  which  the  mound 
was  erected  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  also  difficult  to  know 
how  to  regard  the  high-level  bones  that  Mr.  Carrington  observed. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  this  barrow  has  points 
of  divergence  from  Roylow ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  so 
many  features  in  common,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  include 
it  in  the  same  class.  In  several  barrows  of  this  class  in  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Staffordshire  there  was  a  nucleus  of  stones,  and  in 
others  the  cremated  remains  were  found  in  a  cavity  in  the 
natural  soil. 

The  antiquity  of  these  barrows  is  an  interesting  question. 
As  observed  above,  their  objects  of  human  handiwork  are  few 
and  characterless  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  nothing 
more  noteworthy  than  charcoal  and  burnt  bones.  Unfortunately, 
the  potsherds,  which  should  supply  a  safe  clue,  have  not  received 
much  attention ;  still,  in  several  instances,  they  have  been 
described  as  ‘  wheel-made,’  '  hard,’  and  ‘  compact,’  terms  which 
ill  ap])ly  to  pre-Roman  pottery.  In  one  instance,  near  Blore,t 
a  ‘  firmly-baked  ’  potsherd  and  a  fragment  of  Samian  ware 
were  found  in  a  barrow,  but  the  exact  conditions  arc  vaguely 

*  Tc'/i  Years’  Dir/fi'ings,  177. 

t  Ten  Years’  Diggings,  18G. 
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put.  More  explicit  was  the  discovery  of  ‘  wheel-formed  earthen¬ 
ware  ■’  and  a  Koman  coin  loiih  the  interment  itself  of  a  barrow 
of  this  type.*  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  charac¬ 
teristic  objects  of  pre-  and  post-  Roman  times,  supply  a  strong 
cumulative  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Romano-British  origin  for 
this  class  of  barrow.” 

J.  R.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  communicated  a  paper  on  the 
grouping  of  barrows  and  its  bearing  on  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  ancient  Britons. 

By  the  aid  of  a  diagram  representing  196  barrows  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds,  Mr.  Mortimer  showed  that  the  barrows  were 
usually  arranged  in  groups  or  series  composed  of  smaller 
groups,  which  he  thought  had  been  purposely  arranged  into  a 
definite  figure.  This  figure  was  not  always  complete,  but  Mr. 
Mortimer  suggested  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  group  of  seven 
stars  in  that  part  of  the  constellation  Ursa  major  known  as 
“  Charles’s  Wain.” 

The  same  arrangement,  the  writer  thought,  he  had  noticed 
in  the  grouping  of  the  barrows  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs. 

Mr.  Mortimer’s  theory,  although  ingenious,  was  condemned 
by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  and  others  as  too  improbable  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  a  view  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Fellows  present  concurred. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  May  16th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author,  George  Wilks,  Esq. : 

1.  The  Early  History  of  Hythe.  Parti.  4to.  London,  1889. 

2.  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  Mayor,  Jurats,  and  Commonalty  of 
Hythe.  4to,  London,  1891. 

3.  The  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  parliamentary  representation 
of  Hythe.  4to.  Folkestone,  1892. 

*  Mininglow,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  55. 
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From  the  Author,  S.  A.  Green,  Fsq.  : 

1.  A  List  of  Early  American  Imprints  belonging  to  the  Library  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  8vo.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895. 

2.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  first  minister  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  8vo. 
1895. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Hows  of  Chester.  By  T.  N.  Brushfiehl,  M.D.  8vo. 
Chester,  1895. 

From  the  Editor,  A.  C.  Benson,  Esq.,  M.A.  ; — Genealogy  of  the  Family  of 
Benson.  Privately  printed.  4to.  Eton,  1895. 

From  George  Cheney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

(drders  of  Ceremonial  : 

1.  Consecration  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Edwards,  M.  A.,  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hayes,  M.A.,  as  Bishop  of  Trinidad.  March  25,  1889. 

2.  Consecration  of  Rev.  H.  11.  Montgomery,  M.A.,  as  Bishop  of  Tas¬ 
mania.  May  1,  1889. 

il.  Consecration  of  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
March  25,  1895. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  presented  a  series  of 
Drawings  by  liimself  illustrating  forms  of  the  Buff  Coat  and 
remarkable  examples.  These  original  Drawings  were  exhibited 
to  the  Society  on  June  2nd,  1892. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Greatorex,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  Avas  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  FelloAvs  on 
Thursday,  June  13th,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  Avas  read. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  H.  Vinon,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  Alfred 
Pullar,  Esq.,  M.D.,  exhibited  a  Venetian  bronze  bucket  of 
early  sixteenth-century  date,  decorated  Avith  coloured  embossed 
enamels  round  the  bowl. 

The  President  said  ho  thought  from  their  style  that  the 
enamels  must  have  been  an  addition  in  Turkey,  although  the 
bucket  was  Venetian. 

Dr.  T.  Gann,  through  the  President,  communicated  the 
folloAvlng  notes  on  his  exploration  of  two  mounds  in  British 
Honduras,  Avhere  he  is  noAV  resident : 

“The  most  interesting  monument  in  the  Avhole  Avestern 
district  of  British  Honduras  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
about  mile  in  a  north-Avest  direction  from  the  village  of 
Benque  Viejo.  The  approach  to  the  mound  lies  through  a 
milpa,  or  corn  plantation,  and  on  first  sight  it  presents  a  very 
remarkable  appearance. 

There  is  a  large  artificial  mound  about  60  feet  high,  on  the 
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Isummit  of  whicli  stands  a  three-storied  stone  building.  This 
mound  is  covered  and  surrounded  by  large  wild  cotton,  cedar, 
and  sapodilla  trees,  through  the  openings  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  temple  are  in  places  visible.  In  the  early  morning,  when  the 
surrounding  country  is  clear,  a  mist  hangs  around  this  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  solitude. 
Surrounding  this  mound  are  three  others,  each  about  60  feet 
in  height,  built  of  large  pieces  of  limestone,  very  steep,  and 
i  rising  to  a  pointed  apex.  At  the  base  of  each,  on  that  side  of 
,  them  which  looks  towards  the  temple,  is  a  monolith  in  the  form 
I  of  a  tombstone,  and  standing  upright  in  the  ground.  The 
largest  of  these  is  12  feet  in  height,  4|  feet  in  breadth,  and  1  foot 
in  tliickness.  On  it  is  sculptured  in  bas-relief  a  bird  resembling 
an  eagle. 

This  stone  has  unfortunately  been  broken  off  near  the  ground, 
so  that  part  of  the  sculpture,  which  is  already  much  worn  from 
exposure  to  the  weather,  is  entirely  destroyed. 

On  excavating  beneath  that  part  of  the  stone  which  still 
remains  in  the  ground,  and  which  is  supported  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  solid  masonry  of  limestone  and  mortar,  the  flint  imple¬ 
ments,  Nos.  7  and  9  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  were 
discovered.  The  other  two  monoliths  still  stand  upright,  but 
are  not  sculptured. 

I  On  excavating  in  the  top  of  another  of  these  mounds  the 
other  flint  and  obsidian  implements  shown  in  the  illustration  were 
'  found;  nos.  19  to  24  being  of  obsidian,  the  rest  of  flint. 

These  implements  were  all  within  the  space  of  about  a  square 
j  yard,  and  were  buried  about  1  foot  below  the  surface.  Besides 
those  in  the  plate  about  40  more  were  found.  The  whole  of 
the  mounds  were  carefully  explored,  and  excavations  made 
to  various  depths,  but  nothing  further  was  found  except  pieees 
of  broken  pottery,  some  black,  some  red,  and  some  polished 
and  coloured  in  black  and  yellow  designs. 

Near  the  sculptured  monolith  is  a  piece  of  stone  about  3  feet 
square  and  1  foot  in  thickness,  with  the  figure  of  a  bird  upon  it 
in  bas-relief. 

Behind  the  mounds,  and  hidden  in  the  dense  bush,  we  found 
another  fragment  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  and 
near  this  were  two  large  oval  stones,  each  about  18  inches  by 
12  inches,  and  polished  smooth,  lying  side  by  side,  the  use  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

Platon  is  situated  on  the  Old  or  Belize  River  about  10  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  Cayo.  It  is  a  small  sugar  rancho  belonging 
to  Don  Felipe  Novelo,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  mounds 
in  the  colony  of  British  Honduras  is  found  there. 

This  mound  is  situated  about  200  yards  from  the  river ;  it  is 
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in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  about  50  yards  long,  and  varying 
from  2  or  3  to  15  or  20  feet  in  height. 

The  base  of  the  ridge  is  solid  limestone,  but  the  upper  part  is 
composed  of  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  clay. 

About  the  centre  of  the  mound  is  a  circular  opening  very 
like  a  well,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  built  round  with 
loose  stones. 

The  aperture  was  obstructed  by  loose  earth  and  debris  which 
had  fallen  into  it.  On  removing  these  it  was  seen  that  the 
opening  was  really  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  that  only  the 
i  upper  part  of  it  had  been  built  round  with  stones. 

On  removing  the  earth  which  had  blocked  up  the  opening 
we  were  able  to  descend,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  small  cave 
with  a  roughly  arched  roof  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock. 
This  cave  had  been  filled  up  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
roof  with  fine  loose  earth,  and  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  mound. 

On  digging  in  the  earth  in  this  cave,  we  found  the  arm  and 
leg  bones  of  a  single  skeleton.  These  were  all  in  excellent 
preservation,  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  skeletons  found 
outside  the  mound,  probably  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  not  that  they  were  of  more 
recent  date.  We  also  found  the  lower  jaw  of  a  gibnut  and 
of  another  small  rodent,  but  no  other  bones.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  broken  pottery,  several  obsidian  knives,  and  one 
small,  round,  earthen  pot  entire. 

As  the  atmosphere  was  close,  the  mosquitoes  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  the  space  so  confined  that  we  had  to  lower  a  bucket 
into  the  cave,  and,  lying  on  our  stomachs,  fill  it  with  earth  and 
then  haul  it  up  and  empty  it,  we  did  not  work  very  long  here, 
removing  in  all  about  forty  buckets  full  of  earth.  Five  or  six 
yards  from  this  opening  was  another  exactly  similar,  but  so 
much  blocked  up  by  loose  earth  and  stones,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  with  the  labour  at  our  command,  to  enter  it ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  also  communicates  with  the  same  cave,  and 
that  the  ridge  had  itself  been  erected  round  this  cave. 

On  excavating  with  a  machete,  at  the  summit  of  the  mound, 
toward  the  extremity  nearest  to  the  river,  at  a  depth  of  about 
2  feet  we  discovered  a  circular  earthen  vessel  containing 
bones.  This  vessel  was  1^  foot  in  diameter  and  10  inches  in 
depth,  and  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  whitewash. 

The  bones  consisted  of  the  arm  and  leg  bones  and  ribs  of 
two  skeletons,  but  they  were  very  fragile.  In  the  urn  were 
a  conch  shell  and  a  small  vase  containing  nineteen  beads  of 
light  and  dark  jade  and  some  red  stone  highly  polished,  also 
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a  small  death’s  head  carved  in  stone  and  perforated  like  the 
beads,  and  evidently  all  forming  part  of  the  same  necklace. 

Beneath  this  urn  were  some  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  which 
■woidd  lead  one  to  think  that  the  body  had  been  partially 
cremated  ;  but  it  seems  more  iirobable  that  the  arm  and  leg  ; 
bones  were  dug  up  in  making  a  new  grave,  and  were  then  ; 
])laced  in  the  urn  and  buried  again.  This  would  account  more  ' 
satisi'actorily  for  the  absence  of  the  skull  and  vertebrae  notice¬ 
able  here  and  in  the  bones  found  in  the  cave. 

On  digging  further,  an  entire  skeleton  was  found ;  this,  from  ■ 
the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  was  evidently  a  man.  It  was  lying  face 
downwards  with  the  head  towards  the  north,  and  was  buried  at 
a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  The  arms  were  placed  by  the  sides,  i 
and,  judging  from  the  skeleton,  the  remains  were  those  of  a 
well-developed  adult,  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height. 

The  skull,  which  Avas  exceedingly  brittle,  Avas  unfortunately 
much  damaged  in  getting  it  out,  the  facial  bones  and  base  of 
the  skull  being  entirely  lost. 

Beneath  the  lower  jaAV  of  this  skull  Avere  found  a  small  river 
shell  perforated  Avith  three  holes,  a  green  bead,  and  tAVO  small 
round  bodies  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  sixpence,  one 
made  of  mother-of-pearl  and  the  other  of  obsidian,  finely 
polished  on  one  side. 

Close  to  this  skeleton  Avas  another,  lying  in  a  similar  [lositlon 
face  doAvnwards,  and  Avith  the  head  pointing  towards  the  north. 

Near  it  Ave  discovered  a  small  piece  of  Avhite  coral,  and 
a  conch  shell  perforated  at  the  extremity  for  use  as  a  trumpet. 
This  shoAvs  that  these  people  not  only  had  communication 
Avith  the  coast  sixty  miles  away,  but  also  Avith  the  surround¬ 
ing  cays  and  islands  where  the  conch  and  coral  are  found. 
We  found  in  this  ridge  also  numerous  masks,  for  the  most  part 
in  a  fragmentary  condition  ;  clay  models  of  Avhat  appear  to 
be  the  heads  of  an  alligator,  a  tiger,  and  probably  a  peccary  ; 
models  of  hands  and  feet  (the  latter  in  some  cases  sandalled) 
in  a  more  or  less  ])erfect  condition,  and  a  pair  of  ears  in  red 
pottery,  which  had  evidently  been  made  separately  and  never 
belonged  to  any  head. 

There  Avere  also  numerous  pieces  of  the  arms,  legs,  chest 
ornaments,  and  heads  of  idols,  but  no  complete  idol.” 


W.  II.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
the  following  pa])er  on  the  Municipal  Seals  of  England  and 
Wales : 

“In  1887  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society  a 
paper  on  the  Seals  of  English  Bishops,*  Avhich  was  followed  in 


*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xi.  271-30G. 
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1893  by  another  paper  on  the  Seals  of  Archdeacons.*  On  the 
present  occasion  I  propose  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  seals  for 
those  of  a  purely  civil  character,  and  to  deal  w^ith  the  seals  of 
the  cities  and  corporate  towns  of  England  and  Wales. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  their  corporate  existence  cities 
and  towns  have  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  which  they  may  break  or  change  at  pleasure. 

The  actual  permission  to  have  and  use  a  seal  is  not  found  in 
cliarters  until  a  much  later  date  than  the  incorporation  of  all 
the  more  important  towns,  and  there  are  very  few  places  of 
which  the  records  go  further  back  than  the  fifteenth  century. 


SEAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EXETEE. 

We  know,  however,  from  the  donor^s  name  engraved  on  the 
matrix,  that  the  Exeter  seal  is  as  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  as  the  Taunton  seal  closely  resembles  it, 
and  is  obviously  the  work  of  the  same  engraver,  it  cannot  be 
much,  if  at  all,  later.  The  Ipswich  seal,  moreover,  is  actually 
recorded  to  have  been  made  on  the  incorporation  of  the  borough 
in  1200. 

Apart,  however,  from  documentary  evidence  as  to  their  date, 
we  have  the  seals  themselves  to  tell  of  their  early  origin, 
by  their  style  and  workmanship.  The  Dunwich  seal  is  of 
like  work  to  that  of  Ipswich,  and  dates  probably  from  John’s 
charter  of  1199,  as  does  the  first  common  seal  of  Southampton. 
The  oldest  Gloucester  and  Oxford  seals  are  also,  no  doubt,  those 
*  See  ante,  26-36. 
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made  on  their  incorporation  in  1200,  while  York,  Winchester 
Canterbury,  Scarboroui^h,  and  several  other  places  all  have,  o. 


SEAL  OE  THE  CITIZENS  OP  WINCHESTER. 


had,  common  seals  of  the  opening  years  of 

The  fine  and  interesting  seals  ot  London,  Cai lisle,  and  W 
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iare  a  little  later  in' date,  and  that  of  Salisbury  is  probably 
ieoeval  with  the  charter  establishing  the  new  city  in  1227. 

Unlike  the  ecclesiastical  seals  that  I  have  previously  described, 
which  were  broken  up  or  otherwise  defaced  on  the  death  of  their 
'owners,  a  large  number  of  municipal  seals  have  been  preserved, 
[through  their  continuous  use  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
[centuries  downwards,  and  so  are  available  for  examination.  The 
[matrices  of  the  common  seals  are  generally  of  latten  or  bronze, 
or  of  copper-gilt,  but  in  towns  that  could  afford  it  silver  was 
often  used.  In  the  case  of  mayoral  and  official  seals  silver  is  a 
I  common  material,  while  a  few  are  actually  of  gold.  Lead  seals 
I  also  exist,  and  many  recent  ones  are 
j  cut  in  steel.  A  few  are  engraved  on 
ivory,  or  agate,  or  carnelian. 

In  form  the  common  seals  are 
almost  invariably  round,  but  the 
Dunwich  seal  is  square.  A  few  towns, 
e.g.  Chichester,  Winchester,  Eeading, 

Burford,  Wilton,  and  Liverpool  have 
pointed  oval  seals,  a  form  which  I 
have  before  shown  to  be  by  no 
means  confined  to  ecclesiastical  seals, 
as  some  would  have  it,  but  to  be  even 
used  by  queens  and  other  ladies.  A 
few  small  and  mayoral  seals  are  oval 
in  form. 

In  the  more  important  boroughs  the 
seal  was  composed  of  two  dies  or 
matrices,  known  respectively  as  the 
seal  and  counterseal.  They  are  almost  always  of  the  same 
size,*  although  their 
fitting  exactly 
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devices  vary,  and  to  ensure  their 
over  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the 
wax,  they  are  usually  furnished  with  two,  three,  or  four 
projecting  loops  through  which  pegs  were  passed  to  steady 
the  seal.  These  pegs  are  generally  fixed  at  one  end  into  the 
loops  on  the  counterseal,  and  the  seal  can  then  slide  freely  up 
and  down  them.  The  object  of  the  counterseal  was  no  doubt  to 
prevent  improper  or  fraudulent  removal  of  an  appended  seal  to 
another  document.  When  the  wax  was  impressed  only  on  the 
front  the  back  could  easily  be  cut  away  with  a  warm  knife,  but 
with  a  thin  seal  impressed  on  both  sides  such  an  operation  was 
much  more  difficult. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  municipal  seal 
which  required  several  matrices  to  make  an  impression,  like 
the  well-known  Southwick  Priory  seal. 

*  The  Winchester  seal  is  a  notable  exception. 
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Where  the  seal  is  single  it  usually,  if  of  large  size,  has  a 
handle  or  loop  at  the  back  ;  but  in  the  smaller  seals  the  back  is 
worked  into  a  conical  form,  usually  with  six  sides,  and  terminating 
in  a  triple  loop  for  a  chain  or  cord  for  suspension.  In  the  Hythe 
seal  the  back  is  engraved  in  jianels  with  rude  figures  of  a  unicorn 
and  a  crowned  dragon  or  some  such  reptile,  but  usually  the  back 
is  plain.  Sometimes,  however,  an  attempt  at  ornamentation  is 
inade  round  the  loop,  as  in  the  Burfbrd  seal  and  the  Exeter 
example  exhibited. 

In  the  case  of  the  double  seals,  both  halves  are  flat  discs  that 
can  be  squeezed  in  a  press,  their  super- 
])osition,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
being  ensured  by  vertical  rods  passing 
through  loo[)S  on  the  matrices. 

A  large  number  of  the  lesser  and 
official  seals,  especially  those  of  later 
date,  are  fixed  in  handles  of  wood  or 
ivory. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  un¬ 
hampered  choice  of  subject,  the  devices 
of  muuicipal  seals  vary  considerably, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  suggest 
a  classification  according  to  type  or 
subject.  In  the  scheme  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  Way  Collection, 
finally  drawn  u]i  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Spencer  Perceval,*  the  muni¬ 
cipal  seals  are  classified  in  six  sections, 
as  follows  : 

A.  Castles,  or  representation  of  a  town — Avithout,  or  with, 
heraldry. 

B.  Ships. 

c.  Saints — without,  or  with,  heraldry  or  architectural 
accessories. 

D.  Heraldry  alone,  or  forming  the  principal  subject. 

E.  Devices  compounded  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

F.  Other  devices. 

For  the  present  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  arrangement,  but  in  treating 
of  the  devices  I  propose  to  deal  first  with  those  seals  of  earlier 
date  than  1500,  and  to  subdivide  them  into  two  groups  according 
to  the  style  of  lettering  used  in  the  legends  or  inscriptions,  as 
follows  : 

1.  Seals  with  Lombardic  or  Gothic  lettering. 

2.  Seals  with  inscriptions  in  black-letter. 

*  Proceedings,  2u(l  S.  ix.  181. 
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'  As  I  have  shown  to  be  the  ease  in  the  ecclesiastical  seals,  the 
ormer  includes  all  seals  from  about  1180  to  1340;  the  latter 
liose  from  about  1340  to  1500. 

In  the  first  group  the  seals  of  the  maritime  towns  almost 
Iways  have  for  device  a  single-masted  ship  of  the  time,  floating 
..n  tlie  water.  The  sail  is  invariably  furled,  and  the  vessel  is 
nanned  by  a  variable  number  of  sailors,  who  are  generally 
i)ccupied  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  seals  of 
llpswich,  Southampton,  Hythe,  Portsmouth,  and  Dover  are 
ijxcellent  examples. 

j  The  seals  of  inland  towns  usually  display  a  building  of  some 


SEAL  OF  THE  BARONS  OP  LONDON. 


kind,  or  more  rarely  a  representation  of  the  town  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  London  seal,  which  shows  the  city  with  a  great 
figure  of  its  patron  saint  standing  in  the  midst.  The  building 
may  represent  the  gildhall,  as  at  Exeter  and  Worcester,  or  a 
castle  or  tower,  isolated  or  encircled  by  a  wall,  as  at  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  and  Rochester,  or  a  gatehouse,  as  at  Warwick  and 
Haverfordwest,  or  a  bridge,  as  at  Bridgwater. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  shield  of  arms 
began  to  appear  as  the  sole  device,  as  at  Carnarvon  and 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  The  fine  seal  of  Appleby  is  an  un¬ 
usually  early  instance ;  it  bears  the  royal  arms  of  Henry  III. 
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witli  a.  large  and  fruitful  apple-tree  beliind  the  shield.  Rebuses  ' 
and  badges  may  be  found  on  some  other  seals,  such  as  the  havi  ' 
in  the  on  the  Hartlepool  seal,  and  the  clei)hant  and  castle  ' 
of  Coventry.  ! 

the  introduction  of  arms  and  badges  as  accessories  to  the  I 
device  renders  it  possible  to  approximately  date  some  interestiiiif 
seals  of  the  end  of  tlie  thirteenth  century.  The  Warwick  seal,  for  ; 
examj)le,  bears  an  embattled  gatehonse  surmounted  by  a  shield  ' 
■with  the  arms  of  the  Beanchamp  family.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  earlier  than  1208,  -when  William  do  Beauchamp  became  1 
Earl  of  Warwick,  viatris,  in  succession  to  William  Mauduit. 
Three  seals  that  disi)lay  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  associated 
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with  those  of  England  must  be  later  than  1254,  when  Eleanor 
of  Castile  became  the  wife  of  Edward  I. ,  and  these  seals  are 
probably  coeval  with  the  charters  granted  by  that  king,  to 
Windsor  in  1277  and  to  Melcombe  Regis  and  Lyme  Regis  in 
1284.  The  Beaumaris  seal  has  the  royal  arms  and  a  castle  only 
for  Castile,  and  doubtless  dates  from  the  charter  of  1295. 
Another  Welsh  seal,  that  of  Carnarvon,  has  the  arms  of  Prince 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  with  an  eaglet  engriived  above.  This 
device  is  probably  taken  from  the  arms  of  Sir  Otho  de  Glrandison, 
who  was  constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle  in  1291-2. 

Seals  that  during  this  period  actually  bear  dates  are  of  the : 
very  rarest  occurrence.  A  solitary  fourteenth  century  instance  - 
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;s  to  be  found  in  the  ease  of  the  Dover  counterseal,  which  has 
ijnuraved  across  the  back  : 

o 


Attl’  (sic)  DNI  [M  a]aa  QVINTO. 

Some  few  seals  of  the  group  under  notice  have  figui’es  of 
jsaints.  The  London  seal  already  cited  has  a  figure  of  St.  Paul, 
that  of  Salisbury  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Beverley 
[seal  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  that  of  Alnwick  St.  Michael. 

Of  miscellaneous  devices  may  be  instanced  the  birds  on  the 
i  Chichester,  Barnstaple,  and  East  Betford  seals,  the  flow’ering 
plant  at  Chesterfield,  the  five  heads  on  the  pointed-oval  Reading 


SEAL  OP  EAST  EETFOKD.  COMMON  SEAL  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 

CHESTERFIELD. 


seal,  and  the  Giant  Grim  with  Havelock  the  Dane  and  Golde- 
burgh  on  the  common  seal  of  Grimbsy. 

The  large  counterseals  generally  bear  figures  of  saints,  or 
subjects  connected  with  the  patron  saint  of  the  place.  Thus  at 
York  we  have  St.  Peter,  at  London  St.  Thomas  of  ^Canter¬ 
bury,  at  Coventry  St.  Michael,  at  Great  Yarmouth  St.  hdcholas, 
while  the  Appleby  counterseal  has  a  spirited  representation 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  that  of  Canterbury 
the  murder  of  St.  Thomas,  that  of  Rochester  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  Dover  St.  Martin  sharing  his  cloak 
with  the  beggar.  In  some  of  the  maritime  towns,  when  the 
seal  bears  a  ship,  the  counterseal  has  a  castle  or  other  archi¬ 
tectural  composition,  and  vice  versa.  The  seals  of  Ipswich, 
Bristol,  and  Winchelsea  are  excellent  cases  in  point. 

The  marginal  inscriptions  on  these  early  seals  generally  begin 
with  a  cross,  and  are  always  written  in  Latin.  The  many 
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variations  will  be  found  practically  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  three  formulas : 

The  seal  or  common  seal  (SIGILLVm  or  SIGILLYffi 


aommvna) 

(1)  of . (or  the  city  or  town  of . ) 

(2)  of  the  commonalty  of . (or  of  the  town  or 

borough  of . ) 

(3)  of  the  citizens  of . (or  burgesses  of . ) 


Some  of  the  deviations  from  these  formulae  are  interestino:. 

O 


SEAL  OP  THE  CITY  OP  EOCHESTEE. 


The  Gloucester  seal  for  instance  is  inscribed  as  that  “  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  gild-merchaut  ”  (BVEGffNSIVM  Dff  6ILDA 
MaRaATORYM),  and  the  Oxford  one  as  “  the  seal  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  city”  (+  SIGILL’  COmMYNS  OMNIVm  CIVIYM- 
CIVITATIS  OXaNSFOEDia).  The  London  seal  is  SIGILLVm  ; 
BAEONVAI;  LONDONIAEVM,  and  the  same  formula  occurs  om 
the  seals  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  their  dependencies.  The  I 
legend  on  the  East  Retford  seal  has  the  unusual  beginning : 
#°ISTYT  :  SIGILLV  Da  :  aSTa  EaTTFYETl]a.  The  Canter-' 
bury  seal  is  also  inscribed  :  +  :  ISTVD  ;  aST  ;  SI6ILLVM,  etc.  i 
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The  legends  on  the  counterseals  are  sometimes  identical  with 
those  on  the  seals,  as  in  the  case  of  Norwich,  but  more 
generally  they  refer  to  the  device.  Thus  the  London  counter¬ 
seal  has  a  prominent  figure  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  the  citizens,  with  a  representation  of 
the  city  below.  The  legend  is  a  prayer  of  the  city  : 


Ma  :  QVSM  :  TGC  :  PaPaEI  Na  :  aaSSA  :  TI7OMA  :  TVaPI 
(Cease  not,  O  Thomas,  to  guard  me  who  brought  thee  forth). 

The  Canterbury  counterseal  bears  a  representation  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  legend  : 


COUNTEESEAL  OP  THE  BAEONS  OP  LONDON. 


laTIBVS  :  inMaNS[IS]  :  TI7OMAS  :  QVI  :  ttOEEVIT  :  aNS[IS]  : 
TVTOE  AB  OFFaNS[IS]  :  VEBIS  ;  SIT  :  aAnTVEiaNS[IS]. 

The  Appleby  counterseal  has  a  realistic  picture  of  St. 
Laurence  being  roasted  on  a  gridiron,  with  the  explanatory 
inscription : 

+i7ia  lAaaT  :  LAVEaisraivs  :  in  aEATiavLA  positvs. 
Further  examples  are  afforded  by  the  counterseals  of  Tenter- 
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den,  Winclielsea,  Saiidwicdi,  Yarmoutli,  and  Hastings.  In  the 
case  of  Havcrsliam  a  shield  of  the  royal  arms  is  circumscribed: 

*  EffGIS  :  VT  :  AEMA  ;  ESGO 
LIBSEA  .  POETVS  .  ffGO  . 

Avhile  at  Haverfordwest  a  representation  of  a  gatehouse  is 
encircled  by  a  prayer  for  the  reader  : 

+  0  :  LaCTOE  :  SALVa  aaLI  :  PATaART  :  TIBI  :  VALVa. 


COUNTEESEAL  OF  THE  COMMONALTY  OP  THE  BOROUGH  OF  APPLEBY 

A  matrix,  which  seems  to  be  the  counterseal  of  an  unknown 
or  lost  Stamford  seal,  is  in  the  Society’s  possession.  It  bears  a 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  under  a  canopy  on 
a  diapered  ground,  with  a  small  praying  figure  in  base,  and  the 
lecfend : 

o 

RTAVNFOED  .  BVESaNSaS  .  VIEGO  .  FVNDVNT  .  TIBI  . 

PEaaas . 

Occasionally  the  connection  between  the  legend  and  the 
device  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  as  in  the  Wells  seals. 
Here  a  great  tree  with  birds  in  and  about  it,  and  a  spring  of 
water  gushing  from  beneath  the  trunk,  is  accompanied  by  the 
legend : 


+  ANDRSA  :  FAMVLOS  :  MOES  :  TVSRGC  :  TVOS. 
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Locally,  of  course,  the  bubbling  springs  at  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew  were  familiar  enough. 

The  splendid  Dover  counterseal,  in  place  of  a  legend,  has  a 
ring  of  lions  of  England. 

The  seals  of  the  second  group,  those  from  about  1340  to  1500, 
are  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  first  group,  but  many  of 
them  are  quite  as  fine  as  works  of  art. 

Their  smaller  number  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  most  towns  already 
had  seals,  and  new  ones  were  engraved  either  for  newly  incor¬ 
porated  towns,  such  as  Queenborough,  Walsall,  or  Ludlow,  or 
to  replace  old  seals  which  had  been  lost  or  injured. 


SEAL  OF  THE  COMMONALTY  OP  THE  TOWN  OF  BEDFORD. 


Some  of  these  later  seals  also  commemorate  the  granting  of  a 
new  and  important  charter,  or  were  necessitated  by  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  style  of  the  town  through  a  change  in  its  constitution. 
The  beautiful  double  seal  of  Norwich,  for  instance,  was  clearly 
made  on  the  granting  of  the  new  charter  of  Henry  IV.  on 
January  28th,  1403-4,  when  a  mayor  and  two  sheriffs  were 
substituted  for  the  four  bailiffs  who  had  previously  governed 
the  city,  and  the  even  finer  seal  of  Colchester  appears  to  date 
from  1461,  when  a  new  charter  of  enlarged  privileges  was  given 
by  Edward  IV. 

The  devices  of  the  second  group  of  seals,  as  before,  may  be 
divided  into  series. 
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Only  a  few  seals,  such  as  those  of  Tenby,  Rye,  and  Tenterden, 
bear  ships,  but  the  mainsail  is  now  shown  set  instead  of  furled, 
as  in  the  earlier  examples,  and  later  on  advantage  is  taken  of  its 
large  surfoce  to  convert  it  into  a  ‘sail  of  arms’  by  charging  it 
with  the  arms  of  the  town.  Rye,  Tenterden,  Hull,  and  some 
other  jdaces  have  seals  bearing  ships  thus  adorned. 

Castles,  towers,  gateways,  and  other  architectural  composi¬ 
tions  continue  to  occur,  as  on  seals  of  Bedford,  Queenborough, 
Norwich,  etc.  while  the  grand  Shrewsbury  seal,  made  in  1425, 


hears  a  curious  conventional  representation  of  the  town.  The 
Ciolchester  counterseal  aftords  another  interesting  picture  of  a 
medieval  town.  The  noble  Rochester  seal,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  we  have,  though  properly  belonging  from  its 
date  and  lettering  to  the  first  grou]),  may  Jiere  be  noticed  for 
the  realistic  view  which  it  bears  of  the  existing  keep  and  out¬ 
works  of  the  castle.  Curious  views  of  medieval  bridges  may  be 
seen  on  the  Bideford  and  Totnes  seals. 

I^’igures  of  saints  are  now  almost  as  rarely  found  as  ships, 
but  on  the  later  seals,  and  when  they  are  used  on  counterseals, 
they  are  generally  associated  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
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architectural  composition,  as  on  the  Wenlock  and  Colchester 
seals. 

Heraldry,  which  is  only  seldom  found  on  the  earlier  seals, 
now  takes  a  more  important  place,  and  a  shield  of  arms  some¬ 
times  constitutes  the  entire  device. 

Crowned  shields  of  the  royal 
arms  are  thus  used  on  the 
Walsall  and  Bridport  seals,  and 
shields  of  the  town  arms  at 
Lewes,  Ludlow,  Droitwich,  and 
many  other  places.  Badges  and 
rebuses  are  also  so  used.  The 
Coventry  elephant  and  castle, 
the  deer  on  the  Derby  seal,  the 
bridge  over  the  Cam  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  conger  eels  and 
tun  on  the  Congleton  seal  are 
examples. 

The  legends  on  seals  of  this 
group  are  given  in  black-letter 
instead  of  Lombardic  characters, 
differences  from  those  on  the  earlier  seals,  and  follow  the  same 
formula.  The  Corfe  Castle  seal,  like  those  of  London  and  the 
Cinque  Ports,  is  that  of  the  mayor  and  ‘  barons  ’  of  the  town. 
The  fine  Shrewsbury  seal  is  unique  for  its  time  in  that  the 
legend  concludes  with  the  date  of  its  making  : 

+  StstTltt+comutte  ■  Utifrtatts  •  btIlc  +  Salopf!Simrtc  + 
factu  +  ano  +  srt  -f  tn  +  c  rrca + 


COMMON  SEAL  OF  THE  TOWN  OP 
DERBY. 

Otherwise  they  present  no 


For  some  reason  not  easy  to  explain,  the  fashion  of  making 
the  seals  double  almost  completely  went  out  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  very  few  seals  now  have  counter¬ 
seals.  Examples  at  Norwich,  Rye,  and  Tenterden  have  a 
figure  of  the  patron  saint,  in  the  two  last  cases  with  precatory 
legend,  and  two  others  display  an  architectural  composition. 
One  of  these,  the  Colchester  counterseal,  bears,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  representation  of  the  town,  flanked  by  two  small  lions. 
This  is  encircled  by  the,  to  me,  utterly  pointless  legend  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  (x.  38)  : 

Jtttrabtt  :  tfic  :  m  :  quotrUam  :  raftellum  :  tt :  ntultft : 
quetram  :  tvrrptt :  tllum* 

This  is  not  made  any  clearer  by  the  device  on  the  obverse, 
which  has  St.  Helen  hugging  the  Cross,  whereas  the  legend 
refers  to  Martha. 
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Before  passing  on  the  seals  of  tlie  second  division,  that  is  of 
later  date  than  1500,  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  mayoral 
and  other  official  seals  used  down  to  that  time.  These,  whether 
of  the  bailiffs  or  the  mayors,  closely  correspond  in  shape  and 
device  to  the  common  seals,  the  only  obvions  difference  being 
their  smaller  size,  which  varies  from  about  1  inch  to  2^  inches, 
whereas  the  diameters  of  the  common  seals  extend  up  to 
4  inches.  The  legends  also  of  necessity  vary,  the  principal 
formulm  being 

StStnum  taUtijorum  tre . 

or, 

Ststllum  (or  StgiHum  offtrt)  or  iscmtum)  majorts, 
or  maioratus,  or  matontattsi  btUc  Irr . 

The  seals  of  the  second  division  are  sharjdy  divided  from 
those  earlier  than  1500  by  having  the  inscriptions  in  Iloman 
characters.  In  other  respects,  save  of  course  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  they  exhibit  no  marked  deviation  from  the  types 
already  described,  though  greater  prominence  is  now  given  to 
heraldic  devices.  A  greater  number  of  oval  seals  also  prevail. 
The  legends  continue  to  follow  the  old  formulae,  and  to  be 
written  as  before  in  Latin,  but  a  few  seals  made  under  the 
Commonwealth  {e.g.  Lincoln  in  lt)55-(5,  and  Salisbury  in  1658) 
have  the  inscription  in  English, 

I  have  before  enumerated  certain  reasons,  viz.  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  new  boroughs,  the  wearing  out,  loss,  or  disuse  of  old 
seals,  and  the  alteration  of  style  through  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  town,  for  the  making  of  seals  of  later  date  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  there  is  yet  another  reason,  and  an  even 
stronger  one,  the  introduction  in  the  seventeenth  century  of 
wafers  instead  of  ivax  whereon  to  impress  the  seal.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  chano-e  in  the  manner  of  sealing  is  accountable  for 
the  loss  of  many  fine  seals,  the  bold  and  deeply  cut  engraving 
being  found  liable  to  get  filled  up  with  wafer  and  paper  and  so 
to  yield  only  blurred  impressions.  The  old  matrices  were  there¬ 
fore  in  many  eases  set  aside  or  broken  up  to  make  new  seals 
with  shallower  engraving,  not  so  liable  to  be  choked  by  the 
wafers.  The  still  more  recent  invention  of  stamping  machines 
has  been  ecpially  fatal,  not  only  to  the  older  seals,  but 
to  many  handsome  ones  of  the  seventeenth  century  made 
for  sealing  ivitli  wafers.  These  in  their  turn  have  become 
useless,  and  as  we  all  knoAv,  unfortunately  too  well,  disuse 
is  but  a  step  towards  eventual  loss  or  destruction. 

I  may  here  point  out  that  a  lax’ge  number,  both  of  the  seals 
for  impressing  wafers  and  the  embossing  stamps  that  have 
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succeeded  them,  are  copied  from  the  old  seals  which  they  have 
superseded,  sometimes  even  to  the  dates  engraved  thereon. 
The  copy  is  in  some  cases  a  good  one,  in  others  feeble  or  bad, 
and  in  others  a  much  reduced  version  of  a  fine  original. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  more  extended  use  of  heraldry 
on  later  seals.  This  is  especially  noticeable  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  towns  that  then  received  formal  grants  of  arms. 
The  desire  to  display  the  newly  acquired  armorial  bearings 
is  not  so  much  seen  on  the  common  seals,  but  many  of  the 
smaller  official  seals  owe  their  origin  to  it.  At  Bristol,  however, 
it  was  thought  worth  while  in  1569  to  cut  a  new  common 


SEAL  OF  THE  MAYOEALTY  OP  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  1381. 

seal  and  counterseal  of  large  size,  apparently  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  then  newly  granted  supporters  and  crest. 

Not  a  few  of  the  smaller  seals  thus  acquired  were  the  gift 
of  individuals,  whose  names  and  the  date  are  often  engraved 
on  the  matrix  or  handle.  W e  are  thus  enabled  to  arrange 
many  seals  in  chronological  sequence.  In  this  we  are  aided 
by  another  fashion  that  came  in  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetli, 
the  inclusion  of  the  date  of  engraving  in  the  legend  on  the  face 
of  the  seal.  The  Gloucester  common  seal  of  1564  is  an  early 
instance  of  this  practice. 

Tlie  possibility  of  dating  a  seal  from  the  issue  of  a  charter 
or  change  in  constitution  of  a  town  has  already  been  mentioned. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  source  of  evidence  as  to  date,  the 
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record  of  the  making  or  altering  of  a  seal  in  the  corporation 
minute  books  or  accounts.  To  find  this  is  a  work  of  some 
labour,  often  involving  a  vast  amount  of  research,  but  the  result 
may  be  of  very  great  interest.  The  discovery,  for  instance,  by 
Mr.  Riley  *  of  the  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  seal  of 
the  mayoralty  of  London  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  seal  of  more 
“  honourable  aspect,”  besides  dating  an  existing  seal,  has  set  at 
rest  for  ever  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether  the  city  arms 
contain,  besides  St.  George’s  cross,  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  or 
Sir  William  Walworth’s  dagger  wherewith  he  slew  Wat  Tyler. 
The  record  in  question  is  dated  17th  April,  1381,  two  months 
before  Tyler’s  insurrection,  and  is  therefore  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  St.  Paul’s  sword.  The  seal  in  question,  of  silver,  is 
still  preserved,  though  sorely  worn  from  constant  use.  From 
the  same  source  is  derived  another  curious  entry,  this  time  con¬ 
cerning  the  common  seal  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  dated 
1st  August,  1376,  and  records  that  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor, 
the  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  an  immense  number  of  the  com¬ 
monalty  assembled  for  certain  reasons  in  the  Guildhall,  there 
was  added,  by  common  consent,  to  the  seal  of  the  city  in  their 
presence  “  quoddani  signum  vocatum  Molet  et  stat  seu  impri- 
mitur  in  una  parva  porta  existente  in  eodem  sigillo  subtus  pedes 
ymaginis  Saucti  Pauli.”  f  For  what  cause  the  mullet  was  added 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  plainly  visible  on  the  seal  in 
question,  which  is  still  in  use.  Several  other  seals  have  come 
under  my  notice  which  have  had  similar  additions  made  to  the 
matrix.  The  thirteenth-century  common  seal  of  Faversham  has 
a  Tudor  rose  engraved  above  the  ship,  probably  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  a  new  charter  in  1546,  and 
the  fourteenth-century  mayoralty  seal  of  Southampton  has 
received  a  similar  addition.  In  the  fine  thirteenth-century 
common  seal  of  Beverley  a  large  shield  d  houclie  has  been 
engraved  on  each  side  of  the  seated  figure  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  the  dexter  charged  with  an  eagle  displayed,  the 
sinister  with  the  arms  of  the  province  of  Vork  (the  cross  and 
pall)  impaling  those  of  Savage,  for  Thomas  Savage,  archbishop 
from  1501  to  1507. 

Some  other  notices  of  alterations  to  seals  may  be  of  interest. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  representation  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  counterseal  of  Canterbury.  This  can  only 
be  seen  on  early  impressions,  for  those  now  made  from  the 
same  matrix  show  a  very  different,  aspect,  the  result  of 
somewhat  drastic  treatment.  The  whole  of  the  scene  of 

*  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  Memorials  of  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth^  Four¬ 
teenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  (London,  1868),  447. 

t  Letter-B ooh  H.  f.  xxxix  &. 
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the  martyrdom  has  been  cut  away  and  re]daced  by  a  poor 
shield  of  the  city  arms,  to  accommodate  which  the  canopy  has  ' 
also  been  mutilated.  The  whole  of  the  invocation  of  St.  Thomas 
that  formed  the  legend  has  been  cut  out,  though  some  traces  of 
it  may  be  detected,  and  in  its  place  ai)pears  a  roll  moulding  with  ; 
transv^erse  bands.  In  other  rcs])ects,  including  the  figures  of 
kings  in  niches  at  the  sides,  and  the  bust  of  our  Lord  in  base, 
the  original  seal  remains  unaltered.  The  following  entry  in  the 
city  accounts  for  1541-2  gives  the  date  and  cost  of  the 
alteration :  j 

Paid  to  William  Oldfield,  Belfounder,  for  puttyng  out  of 
Thomas  Bekket  in  the  comen  scale,  and  gravyng  agayn  \ 
of  the  same.  ij.  s.  viij.  d.  ' 

In  the  Letter-Book  of  the  City  of  London,  under  date  28th 
September,  1539,  is  the  record  of  a  more  etfectual  ‘  puttyng  out 
of  Thomas  Bekket  ’  from  the  common  seal  than  was  done  at 
Canterbury  : 

And  for  asmuche  as  the  coen  Seale  of  this  Cytie  ys  made 
w*'‘  the  Image  of  Thom‘'s  Bekett  late  Arche  bysshop  of 
Canterburyo  and  all  suche  Images  ought  by  the  Kyngf 
hyghnes  p)clamation  *  to  be  altered  ch'^unged  and 
abolysshed  w‘in  all  liis  domynyons.  Wherefore  now  it 
is  enacted  [and]  establysshed  that  the  said  Coen  Seale  ■ 
shalbe  altered  &  clPunged  and  the  armes  of  this  Cytie  to 
be  made  in  the  place  of  the  seid  Thom''s  bekett  on  the 
one  syde  and  on  the  other  syde  the  Image  of  saint  Powle 
as  hath  bein  accustomed.  And  all  wrytyngt'  lierafter 
to  be  ensealed  w*^  the  newe  coen  Seale  shalbe  good  & 
effectuall  in  the  lawe  any  use  custome  or  usage  to  the: 
contrary  herof  notw*standing.  And  all  other  wrytyngt" 
afore  this  tyme  ensealed  w*  the  said  old  coen  scale  shall 
remayne  in  as  full  strength  &  vertue  as  thei  were  at  any 
tyme  afore  the  making  of  this  Acte.f  ■ 

In  compliance  with  this  order  the  beautiful  couuterseal,  after 
being  in  use  for  over  three  centuries,  was  broken  up,  and  itsi 
silver  probably  used  to  make  a  new  matrix.  This,  which  isj 
still  in  use,  along  with  the  still  more  venerable  obverse,  bears: 
for  device  simply  the  city  arms  with  helm,  mantling,  and  crest, 
and  the  legend  ; 

^  1 

•  LONDINI  •  DEFENDE  •  TVOS  •  DEVS  •  OPTIME  •  GIVES.  i 

One  other  altered  seal  maybe  noticed,  that  of  the  city  of; 
Norwich.  In  this  case  the  objections  no  doubt  of  some  pious  j 

*  Of  November  16th,  1,5.38.  I 

t  Letter- Booh  P.  f.  197.  ' 
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Protestants  have  caused  to  be  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
counterseal  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  it  originally  bore, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  name  IM  |  ma  |  NV  |  el 
engraved  in  a  panel  with  the  date  1573  below. 

An  entry  of  the  making  of  the  1564  Gloucester  seal,  in  the 
chamberlain'’s  accounts  for  1564-5,  is  of  interest  as  giving  the 
engraver,  the  material,  and  the  cost  of  a  seal  now  destroyed : 

Also  in  money  paid  to  Albert  Willins  the  Goldsmithe  for 
the  makinge  of  a  newe  Corhen  scale  in  silver  fo''  the  said 
Citie.  iij  iiij 

Of  the  seals  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries  very  little  need  be  said,  except  that  they  well  illustrate 
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the  gradual  decadence  of  tlie  art  of  seal  engraving,  an  art  that, 
may  be  said  to  have  received  its  final  death-blow  when  the! 
‘  sealing’  of  documents  was  effected  by  means  of  an  embossingS 
])ress.  The  devices  of  these  recent  seals,  when  not  slavishly' 
copied  from  earlier  ones,  are  usually  heraldic,  and  they  also! 
serve  admirably  to  show  the  degradation  to  which  the  once; 
beautiful  science  and  art  of  heraldry  has  fallen.  ; 

Uf  the  more  modern  seals  of  towns  incorporated  since  1835 1 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speah. 

It  will,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  the  municipal  seals,  froinj 


COMMON  SEAL  OP  THE  CITY  Oli’  DURHAM,  (Copied  from  au  older  one). 

their  great  variety  and  extensive  range  of  date,  form  an 
especially  interesting  class,  and  one  well  worthy  of  study. 

1  have  not,  however,  on  that  account  alone  selected  them  afl 
the  subject  of  this  jiaper,  but  partly  that  I  may  disburden 
myself  of  a  large  number  of  impressions  from  my  own  collec 
tion.  These  imjmessions  began  to  be  accumulated  by  the  latf 
Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  have  been  largely  increased  b) 
myself  for  the  purposes  of  a  work  on  the  Corporation  Insigniiil 
of  England  and  Wales,  now  happily  on  the  point  of  issue, 
Our  imj)ression3  and  easts  have  therefore  now  served  theii' 
purpose,  and  I  trust  the  Society  will  do  me  the  honour  ojj 
accepting  a  large  number  that  are  not  represented  in  tin 
Society’s  own  fine  collection  of  municipal  seals.” 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Hope’s  paper  a  number  of  matrices  o, 
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seals  ■'.vero  exhibited  by  the  town  clerks  of  Exeter^  Dover,  and 

Hythe. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his 
gift  of  nearly  300  impressions  and  casts  as  an  addition  to  the 
Society’s  collection  of  municipal  seals. 


Thursday,  May  30th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.RS., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.E.S.,  President 

1.  Le  Nayigationi  et  Viaggi  nella  Tnrchia,  di  Kicolo  de  Nicolai  del 
Delfinato.  (Translated  from  French  into  Italian  by  Francesco  Flori  da 
Lilia).  4to.  Antwerp,  1676. 

2.  La  Devise  du  Eoy  justifiee.  Par  le  P.  Menestrier,  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus.  4to.  Paris,  1679. 

From  the  Author  :■ — The  Art  of  casting  Bronze  in  Japan.  By  W.  Gowland, 
F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author,  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  Es(j.  : — Bye-Way  History,  or  Short  Studies 
of  Out-of-the-way  Places.  No  1,  Bletchingly.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

From  the  Editor,  Edwin  FreshfieH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer 

1.  The  Account  Book  of  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher  Le  Stocks,  in  the 
city  of  London,  1662-168B.  Privately  printed.  4to.  London,  1895. 

2.  Wills,  Leases,  and  Memoranda  in  the  book  of  Records  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Christopher  Le  Stocks,  in  the  city  of  London.  Privately  printed.  4to. 
London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  Sketches  in  Canterbury,  by  A.  B.  Bamford.  4to.  Rom¬ 
ford,  1894. 

From  the  Croatian  Archaeological  Society  Staro-Hrvatska  Prosvjeta. 
(Edited  by  Frano  Radic).  Vol  I.  part  i.  8vo.  Knin  (Dalmatia), 
1896. 

Rotice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
on  Thursday,  June  13th,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  was  read. 
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lloBERT  Blair,  Esq  ,  F.S.A  ,  Local  Secretary  for  Nortlmmber- 
lancl,  reported  tlie  discovery,  about  a  month  ago,  of  a  tombstone  of 
the  Homan  period  at  Corbridge,  Northumberland,  while  making 
trenches  for  the  foundations  of  a  house.  Tlie  slab  was  originally 
3  feet  8  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  6  inches  thick,  but  has  ' 
unfortunately  been  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  so  damaged 
that  only  a  lew  letters  are  now  decipherable.  j 

It  has  been  given  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson  of  Corbridge,  and  is  now  in  the 
Black  Gate  Museum,  Newcastle.  i 

Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  the  following  note  on  a  Roman  inscription  at 
Shirburu  Castle,  Oxon  : 

“  I  recentl}^  paid  a  visit  to  Shirburn  Castle,  Oxon,  and  noticed 
in  a  recess  on  the  principal  staircase  a  marble  pedestal,  perhaps 
a  Romano-British,  or  part  of  a  Roman  sepulchral  memorial, 
inscribed  ; 

MANIBUS 

L.  PUPI.  POTITI. 

VIX  ANNI  XVI. 

PVPIA  AMPLIATA 
MATER. 

The  Countess  of  Macclesfield  informs  me  she  has  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  place  of  its  discovery,  and  that  when  she 
came  to  Shirburn  more  than  fifty  years  ago  .she  found  it  standing 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  garden.  Thinking  it  a  pity  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  weather  and  accident,  the  Countess 
had  it  brought  into  the  house  and  placed  where  I  saw  it. 

As  I  believe  the  existence  of  this  relic  has  not  hitherto  been- 
brought  to  public  notice,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  mention  the; 
circumstance  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  meanwhile  I 
will  endeavour  to  learn  something  further  with  regard  to  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived,  and  wdiether  it  was  really  found 
in  Britain.” 

]\Ir.  Haverfield  also  communicated  the  following  note  upon 
the  stone : 

“  The  inscription  at  Shirburn  Castle,  of  which  copies  and  a 
drawing  have  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Money,  reads  as  follows:  (dis)\ 
]\lanihus  L.  Pupi  Potiti^  vixit  anni{s)  xvi ;  Pupia  Anipliata 
mater  (  sc.  fecit})  I  cannot  find  any  printed  record  of  it,  and 
its  owners  do  not  know  its  origin,  but  its  general  character 
shows  plaiidy  that  it  belongs  to  Italy,  and  indeed  to  Rome, 
where  some  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  similar  inscriptions  have' 
been  found.  Many  of  these,  some  forgeries,  others  genuine, 
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were  brought  to  England  by  rich  Englishmen  making  the  grand 
tour,  or  otherwise  collecting  antiquities,  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Shirburn  stone  probably 
thus  found  its  way  here.  It  has  hardly  any  historical  or 
archaeological  value,  and  is  not  really  worth  printing  by  itself.” 

John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  communicated  the  following  note 
on  a  stone  cross  at  Loen,  Nord  Fjord,  Norway : 

“  The  occurrence  of  an  early  Christian  cross  in  so  remote  a 
district  of  Norway  as  the  Loen  Sund  is  unusual,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  permissible  to  place  on  record  the  few  notes  made 
during  a  visit  to  that  locality  in  1888. 

The  cross  is  said  to  have  been  placed  originally  at  the  east 
end  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  When  this  was 
restored,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  cross,  or  rather  the  upper 
half  of  it,  for  it  was  broken  in  the  removal,  was  placed  in  its 
present  position,  being  built  into  the  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
close  beside  the  lych-gate. 

At  some  little  distance  from  this,  I  found  the  lower  half  of 
the  shaft  also  built  into  the  wall.  A  careful  measurement 
showed  that  the  stone  in  its  original  form  was  fully  10  feet  in 
length. 

In  form  it  very  closely  resembles  some  of  the  Iona  crosses. 
The  ends  of  the  cross  are  cut  square  and  the  angles  hollowed 
out,  and  there  is  a  circular  hole  through  the  centre. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  runic  inscription.  The  only 
trace  of  anything  like  sculpture  is  a  figure  resembling  a 
serpent  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft.  This  is  a  good  deal 
weathered,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
due  to  carving  or  to  weathering  of  the  stone.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  very  remarkable  thing  for  the  stone  to  take  this 
distinctly  serpentine  form  in  weathering. 

The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact  mica-schist  with  numerous 
coarse  garnets  embedded  over  the  surface.  Whether  it  is  of 
native  origin  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  for  though  there  were  no 
rocks  of  this  kind  observed  in  my  somewhat  hurried  journey 
through  the  district,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  absent  from  the  metamorphic  series  which  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Having  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  the  ease,  however,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  rare  and  isolated  stone  such 
as  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Scotland 
than  to  have  been  produced  on  the  spot.” 

Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  report  on 
the  proposed  works  at  Philce  : 
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“  It  will  interest  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  touching  the  pro- 
])Osed  Nile  lieservoir  and  the  tenq)les  at  Philae. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  official  announcement  which 
was  made  last  year  (published  in  the  of  Nov.  19,  1894) 

and  give  a  few  comments  on  it.  d'o  us  the  important  part  of 
the  announcement  is  as  follows  : 

‘  The  Ministry,  recognising  the  respect  due  to  the  reasons 
advanced,  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  material  interests  of 
the  country  with  those  of  science  by  submitting  a  modified 
scheme  which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Government. 
This  modified  scheme  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
Assouan  having  its  crest  at  the  reduced  level  of  106  metres,  that 
is  to  say,  8  metres,  or  26  feet  lower  than  that  at  first  proposed. 

This  will  retain  water  sufficient  for  Middle  or  Lower  Egypt, 
but  not  for  both.  It  entails  the  submersion  of  only  a  portion  of 
Philae  Island,  containing  the  smaller  monuments  which  could 
be  protected  by  sj)ecial  works  to  be  planned  in  accordance  with, 
the  wishes  of  the  learned  societies,  and  it  leaves  the  other 
numerous  Nubian  monuments  untouched. 

In  order  to  nunimise  still  further  any  possible  loss  to  science 
from  the  consti'uction  of  such  a  vast  reservoir,  topographical 
surveys  will  be  made  this  winter  in  order  to  fix  the  true  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  Nubian  monuments  and  preliminary  plans  will  be 
executed  of  all  sites.’ 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  works  department  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  been  quite  desirous  to  listen  to  all 
sides  of  the  case,  and,  in  the  person  of  their  Under-Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Garstin,  C.M.G.,  this  desire  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  the  cause  of  archaeology,  art,  and  science,  has  been  worthy 
of  our  most  hearty  acknowledgment. 

You  will  have  observed  that  reference  is  made  to  special 
works  to  be  planned  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
learned  societies,’  and  it  is  upon  these  things  that  I  must  give 
the  best  information  I  have,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of 
the  Commission  which  was  invited  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  visit  the  Island  of  Philae  in  February  of  this  year  and  to 
represent  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  scheme  of  the  great  reservoir  as  at  first  proposed 
submerged  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Philae  with  everything 
upon  it.  Very  little  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Pylons 
would  have  appeared  above  high-water  level.  Not  only  was 
the  Island  of  Philae  absolutely  submerged,  but  all  the  lower 
levels  of  the  surrounding  islands  and  mainland,  many  parts  of 
which  are  yet  unexplored,  and  certainly  must  contain  historical 
remains  of  deep  interest.  And  not  only  so.  The  whole  valley 
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south  of  Philae,  as  far  as  Korosko,  was  to  be  inundated,  with 
very  many  monuments  of  which  we  know,  and  many  others  of 
which  we  have  only  a  surmise.  This  matter  has  been  made  so 
public  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  it. 

The  floor  of  the  Island  of  Philae  rises  towards  the  middle, 
and  on  the  highest  part  stands  the  temple  of  Isis.  The  modified 
scheme  for  the  reservoir  leaves  this  temple  quite  above  the 
highest  level  of  the  water.  The  rest  of  the  island  (always 
excepting  a  pile  of  granite  boulders  at  the  south-east  end)  will 
be  more  or  less  submerged,  some  parts  but  a  few  inches,  other 
parts  as  much  as  6  or  7  feet. 

A  series  of  marks  were  placed  on  the  walls  showing  the 
height  to  which  the  water  would  rise  at  the  reduced  level  of 
106  metres,  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  then 
invited  to  inspect  the  island  to  observe  the  modifications  that 
had  been  made,  and  more  particularly  to  suggest  in  what  way 
special  works  of  protection  or  fortification  of  the  monuments 
could  be  effected. 

The  island  consists  of  granite  boulders  and  rock,  which,  to  a 
lower  level  than  will  in  future  be  the  case,  have  been  annually 
submerged  and  have  annually  immerged  for  thousands  of  years 
without  harm.  There  is  no  fear  for  the  rock.  The  rocky  island 
is  almost  surrounded  by  quay  walls  of  sandstone.  The  temples, 
colonnades,  etc.  which  are  of  the  same  stone,  stand  on  the  rock 
and  not  on  made  earth  filled  in  behind  the  quay  walls. 

Although  the  granite  does  not  suffer,  the  question  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  us  is,  will  the  sandstone  of  which  the  buildings  are 
composed  suffer  by  standing  in  and  out  of  the  w^ater? 

To  answer  this  we  may  observe  the  state  of  the  quay  "walls, 
which  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  w'ater  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  They  are  in  admirable  preservation.  The 
stone  is  not  disintegrated.  The  reason  why  the  sandstone  in 
the  temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak  has  suffered  so  terribly  is 
that  the  w’^ater  enters  the  temple  areas  by  infiltration  only,  and 
passing  up  through  the  earth  brings  with  it  the  salt,  which 
impregnates  and  destroys  the  stone.  The  Nile  water  itself,  even 
when,  as  at  high  Nile,  it  is  charged  with  deposit,  does  not  hurt 
the  stone. 

Unfortunately  there  is  on  the  Island  of  Philae  a  great  amount 
of  unburnt  brick,  partly  in  mere  heaps,  and  partly  in  the  form 
of  walls.  The  water  will  seriously  affect  all  this,  and  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken  the  masses  of  earth,  for  such  the 
disintegrated  bricks  will  become,  will  swell  with  the  rising 
water  and  probably  cause  movement  in  some  of  the  structures. 
These  masses  need  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  buildings  fortified. 
The  Egyptian  government  is  fortunately  aw’ake  to  this  fact. 
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Before  any  works  whatever  of  fortification  are  nndertaken,  * 
the  most  accurate  survey  of  the  island  with  everything  on  it  is 
to  be  made.  It  is  most  unfortunately  the  case,  and  the  pro-  ; 
ceoding  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  unfortunate,  that  archaeological  j 
exjdorers  are  in  the  habit  of  interesting  themselves  in  the  v/orks  ! 
only  of  a  ])articular  period  or  race.  In  Egyi)t  the  long  historical 
chain  of  Coptic  antiquity  is  almost  ignored.  Pages  and  pages  ' 
of  evidence  have  been  and  are  being  destroyed  by  unsympathetic 
explorers.  Veiy  much  of  the  brickwork  at  Philae  is  Coptic, 
but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  being  treated  ■ 
as  rubbish  it  will  meet  with  the  same  decree  of  careful  examina- 
tion  as  will  other  things.  But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  ^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  water  this  brickwork  will  gradually  ' 
disappear. 

The  fortification  of  the  stone  work  presents  but  few  difficulties. 
Oue  of  the  first  points  is,  that  whatever  is  done,  the  beauty  of  the 
group  as  seen  from  the  siuTounding  river-banks  should  be  little 
if  at  all  affected  ;  for  Philae  is  not  only  a  place  of  high  archaeo¬ 
logical  interest,  but  of  most  unusual  and  sijigular  beauty.  It 
appeals  to  the  artist  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  antiquary. 
The  Avorks  of  fortification  would  lie  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
behind  the  quay  Avails  and  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
island  ;  and  concrete  Avill  take  the  place  of  loose  stones  and  of 
disintegrated  bricks.  Indeed,  Avere  there  no  unfortunate  neces¬ 
sity  for  undertaking  the  Avork  of  consolidation  just  now,  it  is  a 
Avork  Avhich  I  think  in  parts  should  not  in  any  case  hat^e  been 
long  delayed. 

We  may  belieA’e  then  that  (1)  immersion  Avill  not  disintegrate 
the  stone,  and  (2)  that  fortifications  Avill  not  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  island. 

We  must  unfortunately  face  the  fact  that  on  tlie  island  itself 
some  ])icturesqneness  Avill  be  lost  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
brick  Avails,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  island  Avere  subjected 
to  such  a  ‘  deblayment’  as  Luxor  and  Kom  Ombo  have  under¬ 
gone,  every  scrap  of  the  picturesque  charm  would  equally  have 
disappeared. 

An  alternative  method  of  dealing  with  the  rising  Avaters 
has  been  suggested,  namely,  to  surround  the  whole  by  a  Avater- 
tight  Avail.  To  do  this  Avould  not  only  be  a  Avork  of  very  great 
cost,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  Avhether  it  AAmuld  long  remain 
Avater-tight,  as  the  granite  on  Avhich  it  must  stand  is  seamed 
Avith  deep  fissures,  through  Avhich  the  Avater  Avould  ultimately 
percolate,  and  then  the  monuments  Avould  possibly  be  subject 
to  Avater  iu  its  Avorst  form,  namely,  by  infiltration.  Of  course 
such  a  work  Avould  absolutely  ruin  the  island  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  general  feeling  of  the  Com- 
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mission  was  that  such  a  scheme  was  as  undesirable  as  it  was 
extravagantly  expensive. 

With  regard  to  the  mud  which  is  suspended  in  the  Nile 
water  and  wliicli  it  deposits  so  freely  we  have  less  to  fear  from 
this  than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  At  Luxor  the  deposit 
within  the  temple  (not  less  than  10  centimetres  or  4  inches  in 
one  year)  is  a  most  serious  matter.  The  slime  left  as  the  waters 
retire,  slime  which  is  presently  converted  into  mud  and  then 
cracks  all  over  under  the  baking  of  the  sun,  is  a  hideous  floor 
to  the  buildings  and  difficult  to  remove.  This  slime  is,  how¬ 
ever,  deposited  at  the  time  of  full  Nile,  when  the  waters  at 
Philae  will  be  no  higher  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Not 
until  the  Nile  has  begun  to  subside  and  when  it  contains  much 
less  sediment  will  the  waters  be  impounded.  Consequently, 
although  there  certainly  will  be  a  deposit,  the  amount  will  be 
very  much  less  than  were  the  island  to  be  submerged  at  high 
Nile. 

Lastly,  the  importance  of  leaving  the  temple  of  Isis  above  all 
possibility  of  submersion,  as  by  the  levels  shown  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  we  are  assured  it  will  be,  is  very  great.  Most  of 
the  temple  retains  its  roof,  and  that  a  roofed  building  should 
stand  even  for  a  week  in  water,  drying,  as  it  must  do,  but  very 
slowly  as  the  water  subsides,  would  have  very  possibly  involved 
a  chance  of  disintegration  of  the  stonework. 

I  should  conclude  by  sajdng  that  already  the  preliminary 
work  for  making  the  archaeological  survey  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nubian  Nile  is  in  hand.  Under  the  circumstances  of  a 
not  very  prosperous  budget  the  Egyptian  Government  is 
acting  with  great  liberality  in  this  matter,  and  deserves  our 
sincere  thanks.” 


Mr.  Somers  Clarke  also  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Parthenon  : 

“  Public  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  the  dangerous 
state  in  which  the  Parthenon  is  said  to  stand.  I  have  within 
the  last  month  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  the 
building,  and  have  thought  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  receive  a  short  statement  of  its 
condition. 

I  regret  to  saj^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  danger. 
The  necessity  of  doing  something  is  fully  realised,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  the  following  movements  have  been  made  up  to  this  time ; 
but  I  have  not  this  information  from  official  sources.  A  Com¬ 
mission  was  formed  a  short  time  since  to  examine  the  building. 
In  this  France  was  properly  represented,  and  also  Germany, 
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but  England,  as  might  be  expected,  was  left  out  in  the  cold, 
thanks  to  the  entire  want  of  recognition  given  to  the  English 
School  at  Athens  by  onr  Government.  The  suggestions  made 
1)}*  this  Commission  have  been  submitted  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  opinion  of  Ilerr  Dunn.  His  report  is  finished, 
but  has  for  a  very  long  time  past  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
translators,  and  is  consequently  inaccessible  and  not  made 
public.  When  we  are  to  have  it  my  informant  at  Athens  did 
not  know. 

I  cannot  thei’efore  say  more  on  this  head,  but  will  speak 
of  the  temple  itself. 

The  danger  which  we  have  to  fear  is  from  earthquake  shocks, 
which  have  of  late  been  somewhat  frequent.  Some  types 
of  structure  can  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  shock  without 
very  material  injury;  such  structures,  for  example,  as  have 
heavy  masses  of  wall,  especially  at  the  angles,  and  with 
openings  spanned  by  arches.  The  arches  may  Ije  deformed 
by  the  shock,  but  being  more  or  less  elastic  they  will  not 
of  necessity  break.  The  Parthenon  is  not  of  this  type. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  structure  that  survives  to 
ns  is  ])nrely  trabcated,  consisting  of  massive  marble  pillars 
Avhich  carry  marble  beams  or  architi’aves,  and  these  beams  are 
themselves  heavily  weighted.  By  this  system  of  construction 
the  architraves  are  unfortunately  placed  under  conditions 
AA'hich  are  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made.  The  blocks,  consequent  on  the  superin- 
enmbent  weight  of  the  cornices,  etc.  are  in  a  state  of  tension, 
bnt  so  liard,  close,  and  sjilendid  a  material  is  the  Pentelic 
marble  of  which  they  are  made,  and  so  carefully  does 
each  block  seem  to  have  been  selected,  that  the  evidences 
of  yielding  to  the  tension  are  hardly  apparent.  Nevertheless, 
Avhere  the  structure  has  been  subjected  to  rude  shocks, 
then  the  architraves  have  begun  to  give  ivay,  and  many  of 
those  that  remain  need  but  a  moderate  impulse  to  break  in 
half  and  hill  to  the  ground. 

The  Pai’thenon  stands  east  and  west.  The  west  front, 
notwithstanding  the  bombardment  it  has  undergone,  is  better 
preserved  than  the  east.  It  not  only  retains  all  its  columns, 
but  also  the  architrave,  cornice,  the  wall  filling  of  the 
pediment,  and  the  cornice  stones  at  either  angle  of  the  start 
of  the  pediment.  The  fall  of  either  of  these  angles  would  be  a 
loss,  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  Sadly 
ruined  and  broken  as  the  temple  is,  its  value  as  the  crowning 
member  of  the  Acropolis  group  is  wonderfully  retained,  and  the 
I’ctention  of  its  outline  and  general  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  angles  of  the  front  still  stand. 
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From  the  method  of  construction  adopted  very  great  weight 
is  thrown  on  the  angle  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  now  that 
the  building  is  in  ruins  this  weight  has  a  tendency  to  move 
in  an  outward  direction. 


Eig.  1.  N.W.  ANGLE  OF  WEST  FRONT. 


Fig.  2.  N.E.  ANGLE  OF  EAST  FRONT. 


Fig.  3.  S.E.  ANGLE  OF  EAST  FRONT. 

The  abaci  of  the  capitals  have  lost  their  angles ;  the  archi¬ 
traves  above  them  are  cracked  through  ;  the  angle  triglyphs, 
huge  solid  and  weighty  blocks,  stand  out  on  the  shaken  ends 
of  the  architraves,  and  hanging  forward  into  space  above  the 
triglyphs  are  the  vast  angle  slabs  of  the  cornice. 
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Fig.  1  shows  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  west  front.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  N.E.  and  Fig.  3  the  S.E.  angles  of  the  east  front. 
The  cornice  stones  at  the  S.E.  angle  have  fallen,  and  by 
comparing  this  with  Figs.  1  and  2  we  see  at  a  glance  how 
completely  the  outline  of  the  building  is  gone.  In  Fig,  1 
is  shown  a  serious  crack  by  which  the  great  end  architrave  is 
divided.  The  abacus  of  the  column  is  also  broken  off,  and 
there  is  hut  little  to  kee[)  the  broken  mass  in  its  place. 

The  breaks  in  the  corresponding  architrave  shown  on 
Fig.  2  are  even  more  serious. 


-H  B 


Fig.  6.  VIEW  SHOWING  INJURIES  TO  ARCHITRAVES  AND  ABACI. 


But  the  danger  does  not  lie  only  in  the  angles.  It  is 
especially  great  to  the  architra\’es  along  the  whole  of  the  west 
front.  The  architraves  throughout  the  building  are  constructed 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Three  great  blocks  (a) 
laid  side  by  side  span  from  column  to  column.  These  are  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  triglyph  blocks  (b),  between  which  stand  inter¬ 
mediate  blocks  (o)  that  were  hidden  by  the  metopes.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  wall  (e)  shows  behind,  and  the  blocks  B,  c,  and  E  carry 
the  cornice  D. 

The  outer  stone  of  the  architrave  is  set  forward  so  that  its 
outside  face  overhangs  the  solid  of  the  column,  but  is  well 
supported  by  the  capital. 

In  three  cases  the  outer  parts  of  these  capitals  are  quite 
broken  away  (see  Fig.  6),  and  the  outside  stone  of  the  archi¬ 
trave  rests  on  but  a  few  inches  of  what  is  left. 

I  believe,  from  examination,  that  these  stones  are  kept  in 
their  places  a  very  little  by  the  wrought-iron  cramps  with 
which  all  the  blocks  in  the  building  are  connected,  and  almost 
entirely  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  stones  above  and  around. 

It  would  weary  you  were  I  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  all 
round  the  building,  noting  each  of  the  dangerous  places.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  very  much  of  the  peristyle  is  in  more  or 
less  danger,  and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  within 
are  in  as  bad  a  state. 

The  foundations  and  the  workmanship  throughout  are 
magnificent.  Even  yet  the  marble  has  yielded  but  little  to  the 
finger  of  time.  Were  it  only  the  further  passage  of  time  we 
had  to  consider,  I  think  that  a  very  few  works  of  repair  and  of 
tying  together  would  secure  the  temple  for  many  centuries  to 
come.  But  the  terrible  shocks  the  structure  has  received,  the 
greatest  having  been  from  within  outward,  have  caused  in¬ 
numerable  dislocations  small  and  large.  A  very  slight  shock  of 
earthquake,  taking  some  particular  line  of  development,  might 
act  in  a  way  we  cannot  foresee,  and  leave  us  a  ruin  even  more 
sad  than  that  we  no’w  behold. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  for  me  to  make  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  made  use  of  to  tie  the 
structure  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  withstand  con¬ 
siderable  shocks,  and  indeed  we  have  yet  to  see  the  official 
report.  One  thing  is  evident.  With  a  well-thought-out  system 
of  metal  rods  and  ties  most  of  those  parts  of  the  temple  which 
cry  out  for  immediate  help  could  be  secured.  It  is,  too,  of 
great  importance  that  the  weather  should  be  prevented  from 
penetrating,  as  it  now  does,  into  the  heart  of  the  walls.  This 
could  be  done  without  any  defacement. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  marble  has,  as  yet,  yielded  wonder¬ 
fully  little  to  the  passage  of  time,  but  there  is  I’eason  to  think 
that  after  its  long  life  in  the  temple  of  more  than  2,000  years 
it  is  now  beginning  to  go  rather  quickly.  Casts  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  show  that  pieces  of  sculpture,  still  in 
position,  were  then  in  a  far  better  state  than  they  are  now. 
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This  means  considerable  decay  in  the  last  ninety  years.  It  seems 
not  iin])rohable  that  very  much  of  the  marble  may  be  suffering 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  change  is  less  apparent  in  great 
masses  than  it  is  in  sculpture. 

Oue  thing  is  certain,  if  change  is  going  on,  as  is  probable,  in 
the  great  masonry  of  the  temple,  a  serious  danger  has  to  be 
guarded  against,  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  sketches.  A 
stone  of  the  architrave,  supported  as  it  is  at  the  end  only,  is  in 
tension  at  its  lower  edge  and  is  in  compression  above.  Stones 
and  marbles  will  stand  compressive  strains  when  they  yield  i 
quickly  to  tension.  In  Egvpt,  where  there  are  far  more  stone 
beams  in  position  than  I  suppose  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  yielding  to  tension  can  be  easily  observed.  The  lower  edges 
of  the  beam  shell  off,  then  the  middle  goes,  then  the  stone 
cracks  through  the  middle,  aufl  if  there  be  solid  abutments  a 
sort  of  arch  is  formed,  the  abutments  yield  a  little  in  time,  and 
down  comes  the  beam  This  must  be  the  history  of  the  archi¬ 
traves  of  the  Parthenon  unless  the  building  be  well  secured  and 
tied  together. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  that  anything  whatever  in  the  way  of 
‘  restoration  ’  must  be  absolutely  avoided. 

Finally,  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  work  is  entrused,  I 
may  venture  to  say  the  ju’oudest  moment  should  be  when,  their 
labours  ffnished,  the  cultivated  world  shall  say,  ‘  I  cannot  see 
what  you  have  done.’ 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  lent  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  proprietors  of  The  Builder T 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 


Thursday,  June  13th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.K.S.,  President : — 

1.  Andrea  Strobl.  Dans  Geistliclie-'rentsche  Karten-Spil.  4to.  Sulz- 
bacb,  1C91. 

2.  Jacobi  Pbilippi  Tomasini,  Episcopi  Aimoniensis,  Elogia  virorum  literis 
et  sapientia  illustrium.  4to.  Padua,  1644. 
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3.  Annals  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  London,  1869. 

Prom  the  Author  : — A  Pedigree  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Waugh,  D.D.  By 
Henry  Wagner,  F.S.  A.  8vo.  Kendal,  1895. 

From  the  Transcriber,  Wynford  B.  Grimaldi,  Esq.  ; — A  Collection  of  the 
Inscriptions  to  be  found  in  the  church  and  churchyard  of  High  Haldon. 
8vo.  1895. 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.  : — Collections  Historical  and 
Archaeological  relating  to  Montgomeryshire.  Vol.  28,  parts  1-3.  8vo. 
London,  1891-5. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Tribal  System  in  Wales.  By  Frederic  Seebohm, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  H.M.  India  Office  : — Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  Circle,  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1894.  i'olio.  Lucknoiv. 

From  the  Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin  Catalogue  of 
Irish  Coins  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Part  II.  Anglo- 
Irish.  By  G.  Coffey,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A.  8vo.  Dublin,  1895. 


The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  sad  death  of  Mr. 
Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Vice-President. 


It  was  accordingly  ])roposed  by  the  Director,  seconded  by 
R.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following 
Resolution  be  adopted: 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  which  they,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  Archaeology,  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  their 
respected  Vice-President,  Mr.  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  and 
desire  to  express  to  his  family  their  deep  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  bereavement.” 


The  President  read  to  the  meeting  a  Memorial  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  by 
Mr.  George  Macmillan,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens,  asking  for  an  annual  grant 
of  £500  to  the  funds  of  the  School. 

As  the  Council  had  decided  that  the  Memorial  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Society  it  was  proposed  from  the  Chair  and 
seconded  by  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously  : 

‘‘  That  the  President  be  authorised  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  the  Memorial  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  Government  support  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  as  has  been  done  for  the  schools  of  their  own 
countries  by  other  European  Governments.” 
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This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  President  exhibited  and  presented  twenty-two  volumes 
of  photographs  of  objects  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  published  at 
the  exjiense  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  by  Messrs.  IMansell,  repre¬ 
senting  the  following  classes  of  antiquities  : 

i.  Prehistoric,  Ethnographical,  and  Christy  Collection 

ii.  Egyptian  Antiquities  (5-7) 

iii.  Assyrian  Antiquities  (8-13). 

iv.  Grecian  Antiquities  (14-18). 

V.  Etruscan  and  Roman  Antiquities  (19-21). 

vl.  Antiquities  of  Britain,  etc.  (22). 

Henry  A.  Rye,  Esq.,  exhibited  (through  the  Assistant 
Secretary)  and  presented  sixty- two  casts  of  great  seals  of 
Scotland,  ranging  from  David  I.  to  Victoria,  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  Society’s  collection. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  President  and  to  Mr. 
Rye  for  these  exhibitions  and  donations. 

Henry  Vaughan,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  photographs  of  the 
Parthenon,  taken  in  1852,  showing  its  then  state  as  compared 
with  the  present. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  Mr.  Vaughan  for  his  exhibition. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Jesus  College  and 
Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Charles  Da\vson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Foster  Shattock,  Esq. 

‘  Percy  Goddard  Stone,  Esq. 

Algernon  Graves,  Esq. 

Hartwell  Delagarde  Grissell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  John  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Richard  Wood  Stephens,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Winchester. 

Montague  Spencer  Giuseppi,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Rupert  Hugh  Morris,  D.D.,  Honorary  Canon 
of  St.  David’s. 
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William  Heniy  Weldon,  Esq.,  iJorroy  King  of  Arms. 
Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Charles  Lynam,  Esq. 

Robert  Penrice  Lee  Booker,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Thursday,  June  20th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.O.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  ; 

From  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Knt.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  : — Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Fund,  15  numbers  to 
complete  the  Society’s  set.  8vo.  London,  1876-1895. 

From  the  Director,  Dr.  Giacomo  Tropea  : — Rivista  di  Storia  Antica  e  scienze 
afiini.  Anno  I.  Fascicolo  I.  8yo.  Messina,  1895. 

From  Whitworth  Wallis,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.  .-—City  of  Birmingham.  Illustrated 
Handbook  to  the  Industrial  Art  Collections.  Compiled  by  Whitworth 
Wallis,  F.S.A. ,  and  A.  B.  Chamberlain.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Coriiiium  Museum.  A  Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Roman 
Remains  at  Cirencester.  By  A  H.  Church,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8th  edition.  8vo. 
Cirencester,  1891. 

From  the  Author  : — A  List  of  Commencement  Days  at  Harvard  College,  1642- 
1700.  By  Dr.  S.  A.  Green.  8yo.  Boston,  1895. 

From  the  Compiler,  Algernon  Graves,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
who  have  exhibited  works  in  the  principal  London  Exhibitions  from 
1760  to  1893.  4to.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author,  Professor  T.  M‘K.  Hughes,  M.A.,  F  R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  On  the  recent  Discovery  of  two  Ancient  Ditches  and  objects  of  Medieval 
Date  between  Hobson  Street  and  Sidney  Street,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1892. 

2.  On  some  Ancient  Ditches  and  Medieval  Remains  found  in  the  course 
of  recent  excavations  near  the  Pitt  Press.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1893. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Percy  Goddard  Stone,  Esq. 

Montague  Spencer  Giuseppi,  Esq. 

Frank  Cundall,  Esq. 

Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  John  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Algernon  Graves,  Esq. 

Robert  Penrice  Lee  Booker,  Esq.,  M.A. 
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Chancellor  Ferguson,  LL.M.,  M.  A.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
fur  Cumberland,  communicated  the  following  report  : 

“  Reports  of  mine,  as  local  secretary  for  Cumberland,  on  the 
fire  in  “  The  Old  Messhonse  ”  at  Carlisle  Castle,  ivere  laid 
before  this  Society  on  February  '’lOth  and  March  6th,  1890.* * * §  la 
those  reports  I  mentioned  that  I  had  requested  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  AVar  to  move  to  a  better  and  accessible  position  the 
tablet  formerly  on  the  great  Elizabethan  barracks,  which  were 
pulled  down  about  the  year  1824.  The  tablet  was  then  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the  inner  ward,  fronting  the 
CaptaiAs  Tower,  or  inner  gatehouse,  a  very  good  and  con¬ 
spicuous  position.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  yeai’s  ago  militia 
stores  were  built  immediately  in  front  of  the  tablet,  which  thus 
became  inaccessible  exce[)t  to  persons  of  attenuated  girth.  The 
Secretary  of  State  acceded  to  my  request,  and  asked  me  to 
select  a  new  position  for  the  tablet. f  I  accordingly  selected  a 
position  on  a  portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  Elizabethan 
barracks,  which  had  not  been  taken  down  in  1824.  The 
removal  was  effected  in  1892. 

The  tablet  bears  the  royal  arms,  surmounted  by  an  imperial 
crown  ;  on  the  dexter  side  is  the  letter  E,  and  on  the  sinister  R. 
The  followiiig  inscription  is  beneath  the  arms  : 

Dieu  et  mon  Droit 
1577 

Sumptib^  hoc  fecit  ppis  op^  Elizabetha 
Regina  occiduas  dhs  Scroop  du  regit  oras.J 

My  attention  has  been  recently  called  by  Lord  Meath  to  the 
fact  that  the  prolonged  frosts  of  last  winter  have  seriously 
aflected  the  tablet,  and  that  pieces  of  the  stone  have  scaled  off. 
As  yet  no  injury  is  done  to  the  lettering,  but  the  scaling  is 
encroaching  dangerously  near  to  the  figures  1577.  I  am 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  ask  that  the  tablet 
may  be  protected  by  glass  or  placed  under  shelter,  and  I  hope 
this  Society  will  back  up  my  application  by  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary.”  § 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Evans,  V.P.,  that 
the  question  of  the  future  position  of  the  tablet  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

*  Frocccilhujs,  2iid  S.  xiii.  83,  98. 

f  Proceedings,  2iid  S.  xiv.  37,  43. 

j  See  Jefferson’s  Ilistor!/  of  Carlisle,  112. 

§  Chancellor  Feiguson  has  since  reported  that  an  official  from  the  Royal 
Engineer  Office  at  Freston  had  been  sent  to  report  upon  the  tablet,  and  had 
called  at  his  house  :  the  Chancellor,  however,  was  then  in  London. 
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Professor  T.  M'Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  and  read  a  paper  upon  a  set  of  waxed  tablets  recently 
found  with  otlier  objects  in  Cambridge. 

Professor  Huglies's  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Charles  H.  Eead,  Esq,,  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on  further 
explorations  on  High  Down,  Sussex,*  and  exhibited,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Edwin  Henty,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  a  large  number  of  glass 
vessels  and  other  objects  discovered. 

Professor  Victor  Horsley  exhibited  and  communicated  a 
note  on  a  skeleton  found  in  the  same  excavations. 

Mr.  Bead’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  wei’e  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions  and 
communications. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  EWember  21st. 

*  See  ante,  page  21,  and  Archaeologia,  liv,  3G9-382, 
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Abascantns  (P.  Rubrlus),  name  on 
lead  [lig,  ISS 

Ahonr..  Uomaa  station  of,  142 
Abu  Ilor  (Egy|)t),  buildings  at,  131 
Acutt,  (J.),  exhibits  sketch  of  iron 
lock  from  church  of  St  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  Knightrider  Street,  Loudon, 
hi 

Adam  (archdeacon  of  Chester),  seal 
of,  28 

Admissions  of  Fellows,  5,  12,  50,  57, 
100,  102,  131,  138,  111),  153,  177, 
20', 1,  22-1,  229,  237,  2511,  271,  273, 
28(5,  305,  349,  357,  364,  373,  403, 
430,  469 

Ad/.e-liead,  stone,  39 
JEslca  (Northumb.),  late  -  Celtic 
brooches  fi'om,  298 

Alabaster,  carved  panels,  83,  86  ; 

eftigies,  69  ;  St.  John’s  heads,  23,  25 
Albi,  cathedral  church  of,  265 
Alice  Holt,  near  Farnham  (Hants.), 
pottery  from,  78 

Allen  ( j.  Romilly,  F.S.A.  Scot.),  on  a 
sculptured  Norman  capital  from 
Lewes  I’riory  (Sussex),  199 ;  re¬ 
ports  discovery  of  Ogam  inscription 
at  Lewannick  (Cornwall),  274 
Alms-dish  (brass),  from  St.  George-in- 
the  Ifast,  London,  350 
Alne  (Yorks.)  Norman  sculptures  at, 
2D7 

Alnwick  (Northumb.),  seal  of.  441 
Altars  ( Roman),  Lanchester  (Durh.am), 
34  ;  Shields,  South  (Durham),  403 
Amber,  beads  of,  124 
Ames,  (P.  W.),  elected  Fellow,  223  ; 
admitted,  224 

Amethystine  quartz,  beads  of,  124 
Amoval  of  Fellows,  175 
Amulet  (m.arble),  from  Teynham, 
(Kent),  184 


Angon(iron),  from  Croydon,  (Surrey) 
330 

Animal  remains,  from  Broomfield 
(Essex),  252  ;  Burham  (Kent),  185  ; 
Caerwent  (Mon.),  145  ;  Grinlow 
( Derby ),  424  ;  Moiikswood  (Somer¬ 
set),  360  ;  Thirkel-low  (Derby), 
425  ;  Upchurch  Marshes  (Kent), 
43  ;  illustrative  of  the  breeds  of 
Ifnglish  oxen,  228 

Anniversary  meetings  (1894),  154  : 
(1895),  373 

Anstruther-Tiiompson,  (Capt.  W.), 
elected  Fellow,  101  ;  admitted,  153 
Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius),  coin  of, 
357 

Appleby  (Leic.),  accounts  of  reeve  of 
manor  of,  309  ;  effigies  in  church 
of,  310  :  manor  of,  .310 
Appleby  (Westm.),  seal  of,  439,  441, 
443 

Archaeological  surve3's,  Essex,  269  ; 

Herefordshire,  6  ;  Lancashire,  69 
Archdeacons,  effigies  of,  33  :  office  of, 
30  ;  seals  of,  26 
Armlet,  see  Bracelet 
Arms  and  armour  :  angon,  330  ; 
helmets,  38,  365  ;  powder  horn,  44  ; 
swords,  183,  250,  297,  329,  409,  410 
Arnold  (Rev.  l^'.  H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.), 
elected  Fellow,  272 
Arrow-heads  (flint),  39  ;  (iron),  182 
Assouan  (Egypt),  proposed  dam  at, 
458 

Astrolabe  (English),  78 
Athens,  British  School  of  Archaeology 
at,  467  ;  the  Parthenon,  present 
st.ate  of,  461  ;  photographs  taken  in 
1852  exhibited,  468 
Atkinson  (A.),  exhibits  and  describes 
bronze  weapons  found  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  138 
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Attree  (Maj.  F.  W.  T.,  R.E.),  elected 
Fellow,  272  ;  admitted,  357 
Aulaey  (Sir  John),  bookplate  of, 
218 

Auditors  appointed,  58,  278 
Augsburg,  arms  of  great  families  of, 
47 

Aurelius  (Marcus),  coin  of,  87 
Autun  (France),  sculptures  at,  208 
Avon  Dassett  (Warvyick),  effigy  at, 
:>3 

Avon  (river),  objects  found  in  dredg¬ 
ing,  146 

Axe-head  (bronze),  38  ;  (iron),  331 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas),  book-plate  of, 
216 

Baildon  (W.  P.,  F.S.A.),  on  an  original 
pai'don  granted  to  Sir  John  Moore  in 
1688,  68;  on  the  reeve’s  accounts  of 
the  manor  of  Appleby  (Leic.),  309 
Balance  sheet  (1893),  150  ;  (1894), 
362 

Baldwin  (Earl  of  Devon),  16 
Ball  (Thomas),  archdeacon  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  seal  of,  32 

Ballybank  (Ireland),  inscribed  stone 
from,  282 

Bar  (bronze),  medieval,  with  inscrip¬ 
tion,  88 

Barker  (W.  G.  B.),  elected  Fellow,  101 
Barker  (VV.  E.),  exhibits  late-Cleltic 
bronze  collar  from  Wraxall  (Somer¬ 
set),  266 

Barnard  (Sir  F.),  347 
Barnard  Castle  (Durham),  effigy  at,  34 
Barnes  ( J.  W.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  162 

Barnstaple  (Devon),  seal  of,  441 
Barrows,  at  Brundlow  (Staff.),  419, 
428  ;  Grinlow  (Derby),  419  ;  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  240  ;  Lyneham  (Oxon.), 
404  ;  Eoylow  (Staff.),  419,  425 ; 
Thirkel-low  (Derby),  419,  425  ; 

grouping  of,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  429 

Barry  (F.  T.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  anti¬ 
quities  from  river  Thames  at  W  indsor 
Bridge,  349 

Barton-le-Street  (Yorks.),  Norman 
sculpture  at,  206 

Barwell  (Kev,  A.  H.  S.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  101  ;  admitted,  153 
Bath  (Countess  of),  book-plate  of,  218 
Baverstock  family,  22 
Beads,  amber,  124 ;  amethystine  quartz, 
124  ;  bronze,  124  ;  cannel  coal,  260  ; 
clay,  1 24;  glass,  124,  425  ;  jade,  433  ; 
quartz,  124  ;  from  British  Honduras, 
433  ;  Faversham  (Kent),  124  ;  Kirk- 


o.swald  (Cumb.),  260 ;  Thirkel-low 
(Derby),  425 
Beasley  (Rev.  T.  C.),  135 
Beaufort  (Duke  of),  book-plate  of,  219 
Beaumaris  (Wales),  seal  of,  440 
Beaumont  (G.  F'.,  F.S.A.),  communi¬ 
cates  Archaeological  Survey  of  Essex, 
269 

Bec-Helonia  (Normandy)  seal  of  John, 
abbot  of,  21 

Bedford  (Kev.  W.  K.  R.),  exhibits  em¬ 
broidered  purse,  hawking  glove  and 
handkerchief  case,  403 
Bedford,  seal  of,  446,  449 
Bells  at  Dyrham  Park,  Barnet,  324  ; 
Whalley  (Lane.),  334  ;  bronze  from 
Cabeirion,  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  74 
Belt  or  horse-trapping  ornaments, 
Saxon,  from  Dover,  179 
Benoit  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms  by,  48 
Berden  Priory  (E.ssex),  seal  of,  278 
Berthelct  (Thomas),  bookbinder,  346 
Bertoldo,  the  Florentine  sculptor,  196 
Bertrand  (Alexandre),  elected  Hono- 
raiy  Fellow,  349. 

Besant  (W.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow,  101 
Bethune  (Mons.  de),  ivory  St.  John’s 
head  belonging  to,  26 
Bethune-Baker  (A.  A.),  elected  Fellow, 
272  ;  admitted,  273 

Bevan  (Rev.  .1.  0.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  349  ;  admitted,  357 
Beverley  (Yorks  ),  clerical  strike  at 
the  Minster,  137  ;  deed  of  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  chantry  in  the  Minster,  103, 
110  ;  Chapter  House  of  the  Minster, 
137  ;  guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  105  ; 
foundation  ordinance  of,  116;  seal 
of  guild,  103,  105  ;  municipal  seal 
of,  441,  451 

Beverley  (William  de),  archdeacon  of 
Northumberland,  seal  of,  28 
Biilia  in  llclivs,  exhibited  and  de¬ 
scribed,  13 

Bideford  (Devon),  seal  of,  446 
Bifrons,  near  Canterbury  (Kent),  sword 
pommel  from,  178 

Bigge  (Edward),  archdeacon  of  Lindis- 
farne,  seal  of,  32 

Bilson  (J.),  elected  Fellow,  272  ;  on 
the  discovery  of  some  remains  of  the 
Chapter  House  of  Beverley  Minster, 
137 

Bird  (bone  and  bronze),  figure  of,  from 
Iiiuisfallcn  Abbey  (Irealnd),  5 
Birkbeck  (W.  J.,  M.A.),  elected 

Fellow,  468  :  admitted,  469 
Birling  (Sussex),  Roman  remains 
from,  276 

Birmingham  hluseum,  matrices  of 
seals  in,  16 
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Bishop's  Stovtford  (Essex),  steelyard 
weight  from,  2G6 
Blacket  (Sir  E.),  136 
“Black  Brince,”  the,  see  Edward, 
Briiice  of  Wales 

Blair  (B.,  E.S.A.),  on  a  Roman  altar 
from  Lanchester  (Durham),  34  ;  on 
some  fragments  of  Roman  senlp- 
tiircd  and  inscribed  stones  from 
Wallsend  (Northiimb.),  07  ;  on  a 
Roman  altar  from  South  Shields 
(Dnrham),  103  ;  on  a  Roman  tonih- 
stonc  from  Corbridge  (Northnmb.), 
450 

Blome  (Richard),  engraver,  217 
Blount  (Sir  Henry  Rope),  bookplate 
of,  220 

“Boadicea’s  Grave,’’  barrow  so  called, 
240 

Bogo  (Gotland),  ivory  and  bronze 
objects  from,  273 

Bolton  Briory  (Yorks.),  tiles  from, 
presented,  12 

Bone  objects  :  bird  from  Iiinisfallen 
abbey  (Ireland),  5  ;  teetotum  from 
Eastbourne  (Sussex),  270 
Bonnor  (G.,  E.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  100 

Bookbindings,  English  royal,  345 
Book-clasp  (latten),  from  Eastbourne 
(Sussex),  270 

Booker  (It.  B.  L.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  401)  ;  admitted,  400 
Book-))late.s  (heraldic),  214 
Book-stamp  of  Brince  Henry,  13 
Borer  (bronze),  350 
Borstal  (Kent),  human  remains  and 
pottery  from,  42 
Biisch  (Herr  Hans),  25 
“  Bosom  Book,”  13 
Bos.ses  of  shields,  see  Hmbo 
Bosworth,  battle  of,  285 
Bottesford  (Leicester),  seat  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  James,  17 
Bowls  (bronze),  138,  332 
Box,  egg-shaped  (brass),  411 
Boyne  (\V.,  E.S. A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  158 

Boynton  (T.),  elected  Fellow,  101  ; 
admitted,  200 

Brahrook  (E.  W.,  E.S. A.),  appointed 
scrutator,  07  ;  suggests  revival  of 
annual  dinner,  100 
Bracelets  (bronze),  124,  358 
Bractcate  (gold),  from  Faversham 
(Kent),  123 

Bradwardine  (Thomas  de),  archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  seal  of,  28 
Brandenburg  (Hilprand),  bookplate 
of,  210 

Brasses,  monumental,  Chartham  (Kent), 


208  ;  Deddiiigton  (Oxon.),  327  ; 
Denham  (Bucks.),  320;  Graveney 
(Kent),  327 ;  Hampsthwaitc  (Yorks.), 
324,327  ;  Hildersham  (Cambs.),  327; 
King’s  Langley  (llcrts.),  208; 

Middleton  (Warw.),  00  ;  Norhiiry 
(Derby),  00  ;  Nuttield  (Oxon.),  327'; 
Rnsper  (Sussex),  327  ;  Ta|)low 
(Bucks.),  328  ;  Upchmeh  (Kent), 
327  ;  Wickham,  East  (Kent),  327 
Brayton  (Yorks.),  Norman  sculiiturc 
at,  200 

Bridgnorth  (Salop.),  seal  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  17  ;  munici¬ 
pal  seal  of,  440 

Bridgwater  (Somerset),  seal  of,  439 
Bridlington  (Yorks.),  Norman  sculp¬ 
tures  at,  207 

Bridport  (Dorset),  seal  of,  447 
Brigantia.  name  of  goddess,  404 
Brighton  (Sussex),  Norman  sculptures 
at,  207 

Bristol,  municipal  seal  of,  441,  450; 

statute  merchant  seal  of,  02,  00 
Bronze  objects  ;  axe-head,  38  ;  heads, 
124  ;  bells,  74  ;  belt  ornaments,  179  ; 
bird,  5  ;  borer,  359  ;  bowls,  138, 
332  ;  bracelets,  124,  358  ;  brooches, 
122,  123,  184.  191,  273,  332,  357; 
buckets,  182,  332,  430  ;  buckles,  123, 
181;  celts,  138,  140,  238;  chains, 
145,  182;  collar,  200;  cone,  359  ; 
dagger-sheath,  279;  ferrules,  359; 
ligures  of  Chronos,  270,  of  Venus, 
207  ;  holy  water  sloup,  13  ;  liarpoon 
head.s,  204  ;  horse  trap])ings,  179  ; 
keys,  181  ;  knife-blades,  359  ;  incense 
holder  (Egyptian),  298  ;  lamp,  53  ; 
liil  of  vessel,  207  ;  medals,  191,  230  ; 
needles,  329  ;  padlock,  207  ;  pal¬ 
staves,  138,  139  ;  pan,  262  ;  pax, 13  ; 
pins,  227,  329  ;  plate,  145  ;  rings, 
124,  182  ;  sickles,  359  ;  spear-heads, 
138,  139,  359  :  spoon,  273  ;  statuette 
of  Hercules,  350  ;  steelyard  weight, 
50;  studs,  123,  181;  sword-sheath, 
38  ;  torques,  358  ;  tweezers,  329 ; 
uncertain  objects,  332,  333,  300  ; 
from  Boge  (Gotland),  273  ;  Brooin- 
lield  (Essex),  252 ;  Broughton 
(Line.),  140  ;  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
145  ;  Colchester  (Essex),  53  ;  Croy¬ 
don  (Surrey),  329,  332  ;  Cumber¬ 
land,  204,  270,  350  ;  Hatchet 

(Bucks.),  191  ;  Dover  (Kent),  179  ; 
Dun  Aingus,  227  ;  Ebbs  Elect  (Kent), 
138  ;  Eliversham  (Kent),  1 22  ;  Haxey 
(Line.),  139  ;  Hinksey,  North 
(Gxon.),  279  ;  Holme  (Line.),  139; 
Horton  (Noi  thants.),  50 ;  Monks- 
wood_  (Somerset),  358  ;  Recnlver 
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(Kent),  138  ;  St.  Albans  (Herts), 
2S7 ;  Staintou-in-F unless  (Lane.), 
238  ;  Thames  river,  38  ;  Thebes 
(Bojotia),  74;  Warliiigham  (Surrey), 
357  ;  Woldhigham  (Surrey),  357  ; 
Wraxall  (Somerset),  266. 

Brooches  (bronze),  122,  123,  184,  191, 
332,  273,  357 ;  123  (gold)  ;  from 
iEsica  (Northumb.),  298 
Brooke  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  pontifical 
exhibited  by,  67 

Broomfield  (Essex),  Saxon  remains 
from,  250 

Brough-on-Hnmher  (Yorks.)  Roman 
pig  of  lead  from,  188 
Broughton  (Line.),  bronze  celt  from, 
140 

Browne  (Rev.  Canon  G.  F.,  F.S  A.), 
appointed  auditor,  58,  278 
Browne  (M.),  exhibits  steel  casket  of 
German  work,  91 ;  exhibits  engraved 
brass  box,  411 

Browne  (Sir  Richard),  book-plate  of, 

217 

Brownlowe  (Sir  John),  book-plate  of, 
218;  (Sir  William)'  book-plate  of, 

218 

Bruges,  Musce  d’Antiquites,  St.  John’s 
heads,  in,  25 

Brundlow  (Staff.),  barrow  at,  419,  428 
Briinn  (Heinrich  von,  Hon.,  F.S. A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  386 
Brunstock  (Cumb.),  Roman  wall  in 
park  at,  365 

Buchshaim  (Bavaria),  bookplate  of 
the  abbey  of,  216 

Buckets  (bronze),  182,  332,  430  ; 
(wood),  253 

Buckle  (E.,  M.A.),  on  the  recently 
discovered  chapel  of  Our  Lady  at 
Wells  (Somerset),  245 
Buckles  (bronze),  123,  181  ;  (gold), 
268  ;  (iron),  332 

Buff  coats,  drawings  of,  presented,  430 
Bullen  (G.,  C.B.,  F.S. A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  381 

Bullock-Barker  (W.  G.  B.),  admitted 
Fellow,  138 

Burford  (Oxon.),  seal  of,  437,  438 
Burghers  (Michael),  engraver,  217 
Burham  (Kent),  chalk  chamber  found 
at,  184 

Burke  (H.  F.,  F.S. A.),  exhibits  grants 
of  arms,  48 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  (Suffolk),  abbey 
of,  psalter  formerly  belong  to,  45 
Butt  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop),  exhibits  carved 
alabaster  panel,  83 

Butterworth  (J.  W.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  380 

Buxton  (Derby),  harrows  near,  419 


Bysshe  (Sir  Edward),  bookplate  of, 
217 


Cabeiros  (the  god),  74 
Cadmilos,  75 

Caerleon  (Mon.),  Roman  milestone 
from,  121 

Caerwent  (Mon.),  Roman  remains  at, 
142 

Cairn,  at  Kirkoswald  (Cumb.),  259 
Cairo,  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  397 
Cambridge,  seal  of,  447;  waxed  tablets 
from,  471 

Camelford  (Cornwall),  seal  of,  453 
Camillus,  75 

Cannel  coal,  beads  of,  260 
Canterbury  (Kent),  discovery  of  docu¬ 
ments  at,  177;  hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  upon  Eastbridge,  seal  of, 
18  ;  municipid  seal  of,  436,  439,  441, 
442,  451  ;  Norman  'work  in  cathedral 
church.  208;  statute  merchant  seal 
of,  64,  66 

Capital,  sculptured  Norman,  from 
Lewes  priory  (Sussex),  199 
Carausius  (Emperor),  milestone  of,  263 
Cardiff  museum,  Roman  inscription  in, 
121 

Carlisle  (Cumb.),  Elizabethan  tablet  in 
castle  of,  470  ;  Roman  remains  from, 
118,  119,  261,  262;  seal  of,  436 
Carlisle  (Earl  of),  exhibits  bronze 
statuette  of  Hercules,  350 
Carnarvon  (Wales),  seal  of,  439,  440 
Caroe  (W.  D.,  M.A.)  elected  Fellow, 
223  ;  admitted,  229 

Cartailhac  (Emile),  elected  Honorary 
Fellow,  349 

Carter  (Thomas),  book-plate  of,  218 
Cartmel  priory  (Lane.),  photographs 
of,  exhibited,  272 

Cartwright  (T.),  exhibits  a  grey-bcard 
jug  of  pottery,  77 
Casket  (steel)  of  German  work,  91 
Castro  Bernardo  (Richard  de),  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Northumberland,  seal 
of,  29 

Catnach  (Jemmy),  344  ;  (John),  343 
Cat’s  eyes,  stones  called,  124 
Cattle,  breeds  of  in  British  Isles,  and 
their  relation  to  archmology  and  his¬ 
tory,  277 

Celts  (bronze),  138,  140,  238  ;  (stone), 
38,  39,  238 

Chain  (bronze),  145, 182 
Chalice  (gold),  147  ;  (silver),  5,  335 
Chalk,  chamber  of,  at  Burham  (Kent), 
184 

Chambers  (J.  I).,  F.S.A,),  obituaiy 
notice  of,  161 
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Cliiimplevo  enamel,  objects  of,  102, 
2G(),  207 

Chandos-role-Gell  (11.),  :1G5 
Chantry,  deed  of  foundation  of,  in 
lleverley  minster,  lOG  ;  text  of,  110 
Chap  books  in  the  Society’s  library, 
338 

Charles  (archduke  of  Austria),  grant 
of  arms  by,  47 

Charles  II.  (King),  grant  of  arms  by, 
48 

Charles  Vf.  (Emperor),  grant  of 
dignity  by,  47 
f'harlesworth  (Col.),  147 
Chartham  (Kent),  brass  at,  2G8 
Cheetham  (the  Ven.  S.,  archdeacon  of 
Kochester),  admitted  Eellow,  373 
Chelsham  (Surrey),  Roman  remains 
from,  357 

Chester,  statute  merchant  seal  of, 
G2,  GG 

Chestertield  (Derby.),  seal  of,  441 
Chetwynd  (Walter),  book-plate  of, 
218 

Cheyney  (Margaret),  brass  to,  2G8 
Chilbolton  (Hants.),  22 
Chichester  (Sussex),  Norman  work  in 
cathedral  church  of,  208  ;  seal  of, 
437,  441 

Christchurch  (Hants.),  Norman  work 
at,  208 

Christy  (D.),  250  ;  (M.),  250 
Chronos,  bronze  figure  of,  27G 
Church  plate,  belonging  to  Col. 
Charlesworth,  147  ;  at  Dallington 
(Northants.),  136  ;  belonging  to 
Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  335  ;  London,  St. 
James  Garlickhithe,  5  ;  London, 
vicinity  of,  photographs  exhibited, 
349  ;  St.  Reter  I’ort,  Guernsey, 
33G  ;  Swiss,  photographs  of,  ex¬ 
hibited,  272  ;  Welford  (Northants.), 
249 

Ciboria,  feet  of  (enamelled),  102 
City  Church  Rreservation  Society, 
letter  from,  190 

Clare  (Margaret  de),  arms  of,  247 
Clark  (Rev.  W.  Gilchrist),  exhibits 
medieval  pottery  from  Lacock 
(Wilts.),  12 

Claike  (Ernest,  F.S.A.),  on  a  pa¬ 
limpsest  brass  at  Norbury  (Derby), 
9G 

Clarke  (Somers,  F.S.A.),  letter  from, 
relating  to  proposed  dam  across  the 
Nile  at  Philre,  131  ;  on  the  methods 
used  in  making  and  ornamenting 
an  Egyptian  rock-tomb,  228  ;  on 
the  revised  scheme  for  damming 
the  Nile  below  Rhilai,  282  ;  on  the 
proposed  works  at  Rhihe,  457  ;  on 


the  present  state  of  the  Parthenon 
4G1 

Clayton  (N.  G.),  elected  Fellow,  349 
Clayton  (Sir  Robert),  bookplate  of, 
218 

Clifton  Downs  (GIouc.),  supposed 
British  remains,  141 
Clodc  (C.  M.,  F.S  A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  IGl 

Cocoa-nut  cup,  silver  mounted,  44, 
249 

Coins,  British,  from  Coxheath,  Linton, 
and  Mardcn  (Kent),  40,  41  ;  Roman, 
from  Burham  (Kent),  185  ;  Cacr- 
went  (Mon.),  145  ;  Chelsham  (Sur¬ 
rey),  357  ;  Froxtield  (Wilts.),  87; 
Silchester  (Hants.),  3G1  ;  Warling- 
ham  (Surrey),  357  ;  Woldinghain 
(Surrey),  357  ;  hoards  of  silver 
denarii  found  in  Britain,  3Gl  ; 
various,  from  river  Avon,  146 
Cokayne  (G.  E.,  F.S. A.),  gift  of  books 
to  the  Library  by,  and  special  thanks 
returned  to,  23G 

Coke  (Edward),  book-plate  of,  219 
Colchester  (Essex),  purchase  of  Joslin 
collection  by  town  of,  55  ;  Roman 
remains  from,  52  ;  seal  of,  445,  44G, 
447 

Collar  (bronze),  from  Wraxall  (Somer¬ 
set),  26G 

Collier  (Rev.  C.  V.,  B.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  349  ;  admitted,  350 
Comb  (ivory),  258 
Communion  cups,  sec  Chalice 
Conder  (E.,  junior),  on  a  barrow  at 
Lyneham  (Oxon.),  404 
Cone  (bronze),  359 
Congeniccus,  404 
Congleton  (dies.),  seal  of,  447 
Constantine  family,  coins  of,  87,  145, 
2G3,  357 

Constantinople,  St.  Sophia,  photo¬ 
graphs  of.  exhibited,  272  ;  walls  of, 
photographs  exhibited,  100 
Constantinopolis,  coin  of,  185 
Conti  (Nicolo),  124 
Cook  (Walter),  240 
Cooke  (Rev.  Canon  W.,  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  381 
Cooke  (His  lion.  Judge,  W.  IL, 
F.S. A.),  obituary  notice  of,  380 
Cooper  (Rev.  T.  S.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  48  ;  admitted,  50 
Cope,  91 

Copeland  (A.  J.,  F.S. A.),  exhibits 
Saxon  bronze  bowl  from  Reculver, 
and  bronze  spearheads,  138  ;  exhibits 
Saxon  antiquities  from  Wickham 
(Kent),  178 

Copper  shrine,  end  of,  13 
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Corbridge  (Novthumb.),  Roman  re¬ 
mains  from,  456 
(yore,  daughter  of  Demeter,  75 
Corfe  Castle  (Dorset),  seal  of,  447 
Corpus  Christi  guilds,  history  of,  105  ; 
at  Beverley  (Yorks.),  103  ;  founda¬ 
tion  ordinance  of,  116 
Cotton  (Maud),  99 

Council  and  officers,  election  of  (1894), 
175  ;  (1895),  401 

Courtenay  (William,  earl  of  Devon), 
213 

Coventry  (Warwick),  latten  ewer 
found  near,  237  ;  municipal  seal  of, 
440,  441,  447  ;  statute  merchant 
seal  of,  65,  66 

Cowbridge  (Wales),  seal  of,  453 
Cowper  (H.  S.,  F.S. A.),  exhibits  and 
describes  bronze  celts  from  Stainton- 
in-Furness  (Lane.),  238 
Cox  (Rev.  J.  C.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  and 
describes  tiles  from  Meaux  abbey 
(Yorks.),  177  ;  on  a  Roman  pig  of 
lead  from  Matlock  (Derby),  185 
Coxheath  (Kent),  British  gold  coins 
from,  41 

Crete,  pottery  from,  351 
Crewe  (Lord,  bishop  of  Durham), 
book-plate  of,  219 

Croglin  (Cumb.),  incised  slab  from, 
277,  282 

Cross  (stone),  at  Loen,  Norway,  457 
Croydon  (Surrey),  Roman  and  Saxon 
remains  from,  328 

Crucifixion,  the,  on  a  gold  chalice, 

147 

Cruet,  altar  (silver),  336 
Cuir  bouilli,  spoon-case  of,  258 
Cumberland, archaeological  discoveries 
in,  259  ;  bronze  statuette  of  Hercules 
from,  350 

Cundall  (F.),  elected  Fellow,  101  ; 
admitted,  469 

Cunnington  (W.),  MS.  on  barrows  in 
W iltshire  presented  to  library  by,  177 
Cunobelinus,  coin  of,  41 
Cups,  cocoanut,  silver  mounted,  44, 
249 ;  glass,  262  ;  iron,  254  ;  wood, 
5,  252,  288 

Curie  (J.,  junior),  admitted  Fellow, 
273  ;  exhibits  ivory  table-men  and 
Byzantine  spoon,  273 
Curtis  (J,),  elected  Fellow,  349  ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  350 

Cyprus,  excavations  in,  398 
Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  presidential 
remarks  on,  174 

Czernowitz  (Galicia),  monastery  of, 

148 


Dagger-sheath  (bronze),  from  North 
Hinksey  (Oxon.),  279 
Daglingworth  (Glouc.),  Norman  sculp¬ 
ture  at,  206 

Dakkeh  (Egypt),  temple  at,  134 
Dale  abbey  (Derby),  effigy  at,  34 
Dallington  (Northants.),  church  plate 
of,  135 

Darbyshire  (A.),  elected  Fellow,  48  ; 
admitted,  100 

Datchet  (Bucks.),  late-Celtic  brooch 
from,  191 

Davenport  (C.,  F.S. A.),  on  English 
royal  bookbindings,  345 
Davies  (James),  communicates  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Survey  of  Hereford¬ 
shire,  5 

Dawson  (C.),  elected  Fellow,  468 
Deacon,  effigy  of,  at  Rippingale 
(Line.),  328 

Deane  (Sir  T.  N.),  exhibits  bone  and 
bronze  bird  from  Ireland,  5 
Death’s  head  (stone),  from  British 
Honduras,  434 

Debot  (Egypt),  temple  at,  133 
Deck  (Kev)  H.),  324 
Deddington  (^Oxon.),  brass  at,  327 
Deed  of  sale  of  a  slave  (Latin),  232 
Delgado  (Major  J.  F.  N.),  elected 
Honorary  Fellow,  48 
Delilah,  reirresentation  of,  on  powder 
horn,  45 
Demeter,  75 

Denbigh  (Earl  of),  exhibits  a  Bihlia 
in  Behus,  13 

Dendur  (Egypt),  temple  at,  134 
Denham  (Bucks.),  palimpsest  brass 
from,  229 
Derby,  seal  of,  447 
Derby  (Earl  of),  book-plate  of,  219 
Dering  (Sir  Edward),  book-plate  of, 
217 

Dewick  (Rev.  E.  S.,  F.S. A.),  on 
an  English  psalter,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  45  ;  exhibits  illuminated 
biblcs,  books  of  hours,  &c.,  48  ;  on 
a  fourteenth  century  pontifical  of  a 
bishop  of  Metz,  67  ;  exhibits  ivory 
carvings,  100 
Dice  (ivory),  273 

Dillon  (Viscount,  V.P.S.A.),  elected 
director,  71  ;  resigns  office,  165 
Dimri  (Egypt),  buildings  at,  133 
Dinner  (annual)  suggested  revival  of, 
100  ;  presidential  remarks  on,  164, 
391 

Diocletian,  milestone  bearing  name 
of,  121 

Doclea  (Montenegro),  excavations  on 
site  of  Roman  town  at,  228 
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Doctifum  (Biiptistc  Van),  maker  of 
nocturnals,  21)2 

Dover  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  from, 
178  ;  seal  of,  DID,  441,  445 
Dow  (John),  maker  of  mortars,  38 
Droffner  (IJanns),  grant  of  arms  to, 
4  7 

Droitwich  (Wore.),  seal  of,  447 
Dncic  (Karl  of),  404 
Dun  Tllngus  (Ireland),  the  date  of,  224 
Dinnvich  (Sutf.),seal  of,  435,  437 
Diirer  (Albert),  heraldic  engravings 
hy,  220 

Durham,  seal  of,  464 
Dyeson  (John),  rector  of  Yelvertoft, 
effigy  of,  34 

Dymond  (C.  W.,  K.S.A.),  on  the 
mcgalithic  antiquities  of  Stanton 
Drew  (Somerset),  372 
Dyrham  Ihi'-k,  near  Barnet,  bell  from, 
324 


Earle  (J.  S.),  admitted  Fellow,  5 
hlar-rings,  gold,  123  ;  silver,  123,  182 
Earthworks,  Llancaut  (Glouc.),  140  ; 

Tntshill  (Glouc,),  140 
Earwakcr  (J.  1’.,  E.S.A,),  obituary 
notice  of,  381 

Flastbournc  (Sus.sex),  antiquities  found 
at,  275 

Ebbs  Fleet,  Isle  of  Thanet  (Kent), 
hoard  of  bronze  weapons  from, 
138 

Edmund  (Earl  of  Cornwall),  arms  of, 
247 

Edward  the  Confessor  (King),  tomb 
of,  413 

Edward  I.  (King),  tomb  of,  415 
Edward  III.  (King),  tomb  of,  415 
Edward  Ih'ince  of  Wales  (the  “  Black 
I’rincc  ”),  armorial  achievements  of, 
221 

Effigies:  at  Appleby  (Leic.),  311;  Avon 
Dassett  (Warw.),  33;  Barnard  Castle 
(Durham),  34  ;  Dale  Abbey  (Derby), 
34  ;  Furness  Abbey  (Lane.),  34  ; 
Fytield  (Berks),  C9  ;  Eton  (Somer¬ 
set), (19;  Lichfield  (Stall.),  33;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  71  ;  Norbury  (Derby),  71  ; 
liippingale  (Line.),  34,  328  ;  Byton- 
on-T3-ne  (Northumb.),  34  ;  St. 
David’s,  33  ;  Sutterton  (Line.),  34  ; 
Westminster  Abbey,  report  on  royal, 
412;  Wirksworth  (Derby),  371  ; 
Yelvertoft  (Northants.),  34;  of  arch¬ 
deacons,  33 

Egersheim,  church  of  St.  Ursula, 
wooden  St.  John’s  head  in,  26 
Eggenberger  (Lady  Badigunda),  book¬ 
plate  of,  21G 


Egypt,  bronze  incense  holder  from 
298  ;  rock-tombs  of,  methods  in 
making  and  ornamenting,  228 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  presidential 
remarks  on,  174,  398 
Eleanor  (Queen),  tomb  of,  415 
Elections  of  Fellows,  48,  101,  223,  272 
349,  4G8 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  tomb  of,  417 
Ellis  (Bev.  F.  B.),  exhibits  medieval 
chalice  and  jiaten,  335 
Elstow  (Beds.),  Norman  sculpture  at, 
20G 

Ely  cathedral  (Cambs.),  Norman  sculp¬ 
tures  at,  207,  208 

Ely  (T.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  vases  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  296 

Embroidered  objects  :  handkerchief 
case,  403  ;  hawking  glove,  403  ;  purse 
or  pouch,  403 

Emmanuel  (rector  of - ),  seal  of,  21 

Enamellcdobjects:  armorial  plate,  2G7; 
bucket,  430;  ciboria,  feet  of,  102; 
figure  of  B.  V.  M,  266;  spoon,  256 
England,  Church  of,  reckoning  of,  2GS 
Engravings  (heraldic),  214 
Ermine,  order  of  the,  194 
Essex,  arclneological  survey  of,  269 
Es.sex  (.lohn),  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
Canterbury,  44 

Evans  (A.  J.,  F.S.A.),  on  late-Celtic 
lu’ooches  from  JEsira  (Northumb.), 
298 

Ev.ans  (Sir  J.,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.),  ex¬ 
hibits  Saxon  gold  buckle  from  Tostoek 
(Suffolk),  268;  on  the  reckoning  of 
the  Church  of  England,  268;  ex¬ 
hibits  se;xl  of  Berden  Priory  (Essex), 
278  ;  gift  to  Bese.arch  Fund,  391; 
vote  of  thanks  to,  401 
Evans  (L.  F.S.A.),  exhibits  ring  dials 
of  English  make,  83  ;  exhibits  noc¬ 
turnals,  295 

Evans  (S.),  exhibits  late-Celtic  brooch, 
191 

Ewer  (latten),  237 

Exeter  (Devon),  municipal  seal  of,  435, 
438,  439  ;  statute  merchant  seal  of, 
62,  63,  66 

Eye-agates  or  eye-onyx  stones,  124 

Fagge  (Sir  John),  44 
F’airbauk  (F.  E.),  admitted  Fellow, 
403 

Faithorne  (William),  engraver,  217 
Farnham  (Hants.),  pottery  from  Alice 
Holt,  near,  78 

Faversham  (Kent),  Saxon  remains 
from,  122  ;  seal  of,  444,  451 
Federigo  (Duke  of  Urbino),  portrait 
medallion  of,  191  ;  portrait  of,  199 
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Ferguson  (Chancellor,  F.S.  A.),  on  two 
Koman  inscriptions  found  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  118;  on  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Cumberland,  259  ; 
exhibits  figure  of  Limoges  enamel, 
266  ;  exhibits  and  describes  bronze 
figure  of  Chronos,  276  ;  on  an 
incised  slab  from  Croglin  (Cumb.), 
277  ;  on  chap-books  in  the  library 
of  the  Society,  338  ;  exhibits  draw¬ 
ing  of  section  through  line  of 
Roman  wall  at  Brunstock  (Cumb.), 
365  ;  on  an  Elizabethan  tablet  in 
Carlisle  Castle,  470 
Ferrules  (bronze),  359 
Fibulae,  gee  Brooch 
Fielding  (Mrs.),  43 
Kiorli  (Melozzo  di),  199 
Fire-backs  (iron),  271,  309 
Fisher  (Edward),  20  ;  (Thomas),  19 
Fisher’s  Itchington  (W'arw.),  seal  of 
the  peculiar  of,  19 

Fishes,  miraculous  draught  of,  on  a 
carved  capital,  204  ;  on  an  ivory 
plaque,  206 

Fitch  (R.,  F.S. A.),  obituary  notice  of, 
380 

Fitzhenry  (J.  II.),  exhibits  carved 
alabaster  panel,  83 

Fitzherbert  (Sir  Anthony),  account  of, 

98  ;  brass  to,  96 ;  reputed  portrait  of, 

99  ;  signature  of,  99  ;  (Elizabeth), 
etligy  of,  71  ;  (Sir  Henry),  tomb  of, 
97  ;  (Sir  Nicholas),  tomb  of,  97  ; 
(Sir  Ralph),  tomb  of,  97  ;  (Ralph), 
71 

Flakes  (flint),  424 

Fleetwood  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms 
to,  48 

Flint  implements,  from  British  Hon- 
duras,  431  ;  Grinlow  (Derby),  424  ;  - 
Lee  on-The  Solent  (Hants.),  72  ; 
Linton  (Kent),  38 

Floyer  (Rev.  J.  K.,  B.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  272 

Folkes  (Martin),  book-plate  of,  219 
Fortnum  (C.  D.  E.,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
Vice-President,  403 
Fountains  Abbey  (Yorks.),  lamp 
sconce  from,  10;  lead  grates,  11  ; 
pottery,  6,  8,  9,  10  ;  tiles,  12 
Fowler  (Rev.  J.  T.,  F.S. A.),  on  a 
brass  at  Hampsthwaite  (Yorks.), 
324 ;  on  an  effigy  in  Rippingale 
church  (Line.),  328 

Fox  (Hon.  Charles  James),  book-plate 
of,  219 

Fo.x  (G.E.  ,F.S.A.),  appointed  auditor, 
58  ;  on  excavations  at  Silchester 
(Hants.),  360,  361 

Fox  (G.  E.,  F.S. A.),  and  Hope  (W.  H. 


St.  John,  M.A.),  on  excavations  at 
Silchester  (Hants.),  152,  153 
Franceys  (Henry),  master  of  Holy 
Trinity  Hospital,  Bridgnorth,  17 
Franks  (A.  W.,  C.13.,  after  p.  209  Sir 
A.  W.,  K.C.B.,  Pres.  S.  A.,)  exhibits 
heraldic  MSS.,  47  ;  exhibits  English 
astrolabe  and  German  ring  dial, 
78;  exhibits  an  early  stole,  91  ; 
e.xhibits  ivory  carvings,  100  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  describes  two^  enamelled 
objects  of  copper,  102  ;  presidential 
addresses,  154,  373 ;  exhibits  and 
presents  MSS.  on  barrows  in  AVilt- 
shire,  177  ;  vote  of  congratulation 
to,  on  promotion  to  K.C.B.,  209 ; 
remarks  on  the  Heraldic  Exhibition, 
210  ;  on  early  heraldic  book-plates 
and  heraldic  engravings,  214;  pre¬ 
sents  MS.  volumes  of  drawings  of 
seals,  221  ;  gift  of  book  to  library 
by,  and  special  thanks  returned  to, 
237 ;  presents  further  instalments  of 
books,  247,  256,  265,  271,  468; 
exhibits  two-headed  snake  of  Mexi¬ 
can  mosaic  work,  250  ;  on  a  late- 
Celtic  bronze  collar  from  AVraxall 
(Somerset),  206 

Freshfield  (E.,  Tres.  S.A.),  exhibits 
photographs  of  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  100  ;  exhibits  photographs  of 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  of 
Furness  Abbey  and  Cartmcl  Priory 
(Lane.),  272  ;  exhibits  brass  alms- 
dish  from  church  of  St.  George-in- 
the-East,  London,  350 
Freshfield  (E.  H.,  F'.S  A.),  exhibits 
photographs  of  Swiss  communion 
plate,  272  ;  exhibits  photographs  of 
Swiss  plate,  and  of  church  i)latc  in 
vicinity  of  London,  349 
Frey  (Joseph  Carl),  grant  of  arms  to, 
47 

F'riar,  figure  of,  on  a  brass,  232 
Froxficld  (Wilts.),  Roman  remains 
from,  87 

Furness,  Abbey  (Lane.),  effigy  at,  34  ; 

photographs  of,  e.xhibitcd,  272 
Fust  (Sir  Francis),  book-jilate  of,  218 
Fyfield  (Berks.),  notes  on  the  church 
of,  68 


Gainsborough  (Earl  of),  book-plate  of, 
219 

Gairdner  (J.),  on  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  285 

Gamble  (Ellis),  book-plate  of,  220 

Gann  (Dr.  F.),  on  the  exploration  of 
two  mounds  in  British  Honduras, 
430 
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Gardiner  (Ilev.  E.  B.,  F.S.A.),  on  an 
effigy  at  Ilton  (Somerset.),  *'9  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  firebacks  of  Sussex  iron,  271  ; 
on  some  iron  monumental  })lates  in 
Wadhnrst  ehureli  (Sussex),  307 
Garmangabis,  name  of  a  local  deity, 
37 

Garter,  Knights  of  the,  roll  of,  47 
Gatty  (A.  S.),  admitted  Fellow,  131 
Gaufreing  irons,  22 

Gell  (Anthony),  account  of,  371 ; 
monument  to,  371 

German  Emperors,  ])edigree  of  in  a 
Jiihlia  in  Bchus,  13 
Gilfard  (H.  F.),  elected  Fellow,  272  ; 
admitted,  305 

Gilton  (Kent),  sword  pommel  from, 
178 

Giorgio  (Francesco  di),  196 
Giuseppi  (M.  S.),  elected  Fellow,  468  ; 
admitted,  469 

Glass  objects  :  beads,  124,  425;  cups, 
124,  262,  333;  golilets,  124;  vessel, 
11  ;  from  Broomtield  (Essex),  252  ; 
Croydon  (Surrey),  333  ;  Faversham 
(Kent),  124  ;  Sandal  Castle  (Yorks.), 
11  ;  Thirkel-low  (Derby),  425 
Glass  (painted)  in  West  Wickham 
chnrcli  (Kent),  92 

Gloucester,  municipal  Seal  of,  435,  442, 
450,  453  ;  statute  merchant  seal  of, 
63,  66 

Gloucestershire,  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  in,  140 
Glove  (hawking),  403 
Golilets  (glass),  Saxon,  from  Faver¬ 
sham  (Kent),  124 
Golafre  (Sir  John),  tomb  of,  69 
Gold  objects:  hracteate,  123;  British 
coins,  40  ;  brooch,  123  ;  buckle,  268  ; 
chalice,  147  ;  earring,  123  ;  orna¬ 
ments,  251  ;  pendants,  123,  184  ; 
ring,  123,  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
239  ;  ring  dial,  78,  82  ;  stnd,  178  ; 
from  Broomfield  (Essex),  251  ; 
Faversham  (Kent),  123  ;  Linton 
(Kent),  40  ;  Teynham  (Kent),  184  ; 
Tostock  (Suffolk),  268  ;  AVickham- 
breux  (Kent),  178 
Gordian  III.,  coin  of,  87 
Gordon  (Lady  Katherine),  69 
Gore  (Thomas),  book-plate  of,  217 
Gotland,  ivoiy  and  bronze  objects  from, 
273 

Gough  (Richard),  book-iilate  of,  220 
Gower  (G.  Leveson,  V.F.S.A.),  ex¬ 
hibits  and  describes  pottery  from 
Limpsfield  (Surrey),  50 ;  exhibits 
Roman  remains  from  Surrey,  357  ; 
death  of,  and  resolution  thereon, 
467 


Gowland  (W.),  elected  Fellow,  349  ; 

admitted,  357  ’ 

Grajcia,  Magna,  vases  of,  296 
Grates  (lead),  from  Fountains  ahhev, 
11 

Grave  made  of  Roman  tiles,  261 
Graveney  (Kent),  brass  at,  327 
Graves  (A.),  elected  Fellow,  468 ; 
admitted,  4(i9 

Greatorex  (Rev.  E.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  272  ;  admitted,  430 
Green  (Kverard,  F.S.A.),  on  a  BilAla 
in  Ih'hus,  13  ;  on  the  Westminster 
Tournament  Roll,  212 
Green  (Rev.  R.  S.  G.),  exhibits  incised 
slab  from  Croglin  (Cuinb.),  282 
Grenfell  (Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  W., 
G.C.M.G.),  elected  Fellow,  101  ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  102 

Gresham  (Sir  Richard),  residence  of, 
240 

Gresham  (Sir  Thomas),  merchant 
mark  of,  239 ;  supposed  ring  of, 
239 

Greybeard  jug  dated  1674,  77 
Griffith  (1'.  LL,  F.S.A.),  on  Saxon 
anticpiities  found  at  Croydon 
(Surrey),  328 

Grjinsby  (Line.),  seal  of,  441 
Grinlow  (Derby),  barrow  at,  419 
Grissell  (H.  D.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
468 

Grove  Ferry,  Wickham  (Kent),  Anglc- 
Saxon  remains  frem,  178 
Grueber  (11.  A.,  F.S.A.),  on  a  hoard 
of  silver  coins  found  at  Silchester 
(Hants.),  361 

Guernsey,  St.  Fctcr  Port,  altar  cruet 
at,  33(i 

Gunter  (Edmund),  79 

Gurney  (R.  11.  J.),  admitted  Fellow,  5 

Gwyn  (Francis),  bookplate  of,  218 


Iladdon,  West  (Northants.),  Norman 
sculptures  at,  207 
Iladlow  (Kent),  pottery  from,  42 
Hales  (Prof.  J.  W.,  M.A.),  admitted 
Fellow,  237 

Halicarnassus,  the  Mausoleum  of,  132 
Hall  (Joseph),  bishojr  of  Exeter,  grant 
of  arms  to,  48 

Hamilton  (H.  C.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  380 
Hammer  stones,  39 

Hampstead,  Parliament  Hill,  tumulus 
on,  excavatioir  of,  240 
Ilampsthwaite  (Yorks.),  brass  from, 
324,  327 

Haridborongh  (Oxen.),  Ncrman  sculp¬ 
ture  at,  206 
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Handkerchief  case,  exhibited,  403 
Hardy  (W.  J.,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  278 

Harraer  (Sir  Thomas),  book-plate  of, 
219 

Harpoon  beads  (bone),  from  Newby 
Grange  (Cumb.),  264 
Harrison  (W.'),  communicates  an  ar¬ 
chaeological  survey  of  Lancashire, 
69 

Hartlepool  (Durham),  seal  of,  440 
Hartsborne  (A.,  F.S.A),  exhibits  and 
describes  a  St.  John's  head  from 
Eatisbon,  23  ;  on  a  helmet  at  Hop- 
ton  Hall  (Derby),  363 ;  presents 
drawings  of  buff  coats,  430 
Hastings  (Sussex),  seal  of,  444 
Hatfield  Regis  or  Broadoak  (Esse.x), 
seal  acl  cattsas  of  priory  of,  16 
Haverfield  (F.),  on  two  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  at  Carlisle,  119  ;  on  a 
Roman  inscription  in  Cardiff 
museum,  121  ;  on  an  inscribed  pig 
of  lead  from  Mattock  (Derby),  188  ; 
on  a  Roman  milestone  found  at 
Carlisle,  263  ;  on  hoards  of  silver 
denarii  found  in  Britain,  361 ;  on  a 
Roman  inscription  at  Shirburn 
castle  (Oxon.),  456 

Haverfordwest  (Pemb.),  seal  of,  439, 
444 

Hawking  glove,  403 
Hawley  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms  by, 
48 

Ilaxey  (Lincoln),  bronze  spearhead 
from,  138 

Hedon  (Yorks.),  statute  merchant  seal 
of,  65,  66 

Hefner-Alteneck  (Herr  von),  25 
Helmets,  at  Hopton  Hall  (Derby), 
365  ;  inlaid  with  Mexican  mosaic, 
38 

Henry  III.  (King),  tomb  of,  414 
Henry  V.  (King),  tomb  of,  416 
Henry  VII.  (King),  tomb  of.  417 
Henry  VIII.  (King),  on  tournament 
roll,  213 

Henry  (Prince),  book  stamp  of,  13 
Henty  (E.),  elected  Fellow,  349  ; 
admitted,  357  ;  exhibits  Saxon  an¬ 
tiquities  from  High  Down  (Sussex), 
21,471 

Heraldic  Exhibition,  President’s  re¬ 
marks  at  opening,  210  ;  presidential 
address,  394  ;  list  of  contributors  to, 
222 

Heraldic  MSS.,  exhibition  of,  46 
Heraldry  :  — 

Armorial  achievements  from  the 
tomb  of  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales  (the  “  Black  Prince  ”), 


221 ;  on  copper  plate  from  St. 
Albans  (Herts.),  267  ;  exhibition 
of  heraldic  MSS.,  46  ;  on  a  grey¬ 
beard  jug,  78;  heraldic  bookplates, 
214  ;  heraldic  engravings,  214  ; 
heraldic  exhibition  held,  210  ;  on 
monumental  slabs,  at  Wadhnrst 
(Sussex),  309  ;  on  municipal  seals, 
439  ;  on  a  nocturnal,  dated  1572, 
292,  293,  294  ;  on  a  standing  cup 
of  wood,  289  ;  on  a  ring  dial,  82  ; 
on  steelyard  weight,  247,  265  ;  on 
tournament  roll,  212 
Arms  of — Augsburg  families,  47  ; 
Heydon,  94  ;  Locheim,  215  ; 
Moore,  59  ;  Nuremberg  families, 
46,  47  ;  Peckbam,  229  ;  Porquin, 
294  ;  Sackville,  78  ;  Staiber,  220 
Grants  of  arms  :  to  Droffner 
(Hanns),47;  Fleetwood  (Thomas), 
48  ;  foreign,  47  ;  Frey  (Joseph 
Carl),  47 ;  Hall  (Joseph),  bishop 
of  Exeter,  48  ;  Kandler  (Johann), 
47  ;  Marshall  (Col,  William).  48  ; 
Marshe  (Thomas),  47 ;  Peschon, 
48;  Veith,  47;  Wylkynson  aZia,? 
Harlyn  (John),  48 

Grant  of  crest :  to  Pickering  (Wil¬ 
liam),  48 

Rolls  of  arms  :  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  47  ;  fourteenth  century 
Flemish,  47 

Heralds’  College,  tournament  roll  be¬ 
longing  to,  212 

Herbert  family,  efBgy  of  one  of,  71 
Hercules,  on  a  terra-cotta  305  ; 

statuette  of,  found  i  n  Cumberland,  350 
Hereford,  statute  merchant  seal  of, 
62,  66 

Herefordshire,  archaeological  survey 
of,  5 

Heydon  familv,  arms  of,  94  ;  pedigree 
of,  96 

Heydon  (Sir  Henry),  94  ;  will  of,  96 
High  Down  (Sussex),  Saxon  cemetery 
on,  21,  471 

Hildersham  (Cambs.),  brass  at,  327 
Hilton  (J.,  F.S.A.),  appointed  scru¬ 
tator,  373 

Hinksey,  North  (Oxon.),  late  Celtic 
dagger-sheath  from,  279 
Hitchin  (Herts.),  latten  figure  of 
B.V.M.,  from,  267 

Hogarth  (D.  G.,  M.A.),  elected 

Fellow,  48 

Hogarth  (William),  ._book-plates  en¬ 
graved  by,  220 

Holland  (John),  book-plate  of,  220 
Holland  (Robert),  obit  of,  365 
Holme  (Lincoln),  bronze  palstave  from. 
139 
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Holy  Cross  Priory,  seal  of,  20 
Holy  Trinity,  the,  on  a  carved 
alabaster  panel,  83 
Holy-water  stonp  (lironze),  13 
llondnras  (llritisli),  exploration  of 
mounds  in,  430 

Hope  (W.  II.  St.  John,  M.A.),  de¬ 
scribes  matrices  of  seals  belonging 
to  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum, 
l(i  ;  on  the  seals  of  archdeacons,  20  ; 
on  a  statute  merchant  seal  for 
Kingston-upon-IIull,  and  cn  other 
statute  merchant  seals,  01  ;  on  two 
carved  alabaster  jianels,  83  ;  e.xhibits 
ivory  carvings,  100  ;  on  the  armorial 
achievements  from  the  tomb  of 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (the 
“  Black  Prince  ”),  221  ;  on  the  seal 
of  Berden  Priory  (Essex),  278  ;  on 
a  medieval  chalice  and  paten  and  a 
ineilieval  cruet,  335  :  on  the  muni¬ 
cipal  seals  of  England  and  Wales, 
434  ;  presents  impressions  of  muni¬ 
cipal  seals,  455 

lIo])e  (W.  H.  yt.  John,  IH.A.),  ami 
Eox  (G.  E.,  E.S.A.),  on  excavations 
at  Silchester  (Hants.),  152,  153 
Hopton  Hall  (Derby.),  helmet  at, 
305 

Horse,  shoe  of,  138  ;  teeth  of,  409,  423 
Horse-trapping  or  belt  ornaments, 
Anglo-Saxon,  from  Dover,  179 
Horsley  (Prof.  V.),  on  a  skeleton  from 
High  Down  (Sussex),  471 
Horton  (Northants.),  bronze  steelyard 
weight  from,  60 

Hoveringham  (Notts.),  Norman  sculp¬ 
ture  at,  200 

Howard  (J.  J.,  E.S.A.),  exhibits 
grants  of  arms,  48  ;  exhibits  and 
presents  a  deed  relating  to  Leamin- 
ster  (Sussex),  230 

Howorth  (Sir  11. ,  E.S.A.),  on  a  jug  of 
pottery  or  grey-beard,  77 
Hubberd  (Kobert),  obit  of,  305 
Hudd  (A.  E.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  medal 
of  Nicholas  Wadbam  and  pendant 
wifh  figure  of  St.  Katherine,  224 
Huggate  (Nicholas  de),  provost  of 
Beverley,  103 

Hughes  (Prof.  T.  McKenuy,  E.S.A.), 
exhibits  horncores  and  skulls  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  breeds  of  English 
oxerr,  228;  on  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  their  relation  to 
archarology  and  history,  277  ;  on 
waxed  tablets  found  at  Cambridge, 
471 

Hull,  see  Kingston-npon-HulI 
Human  remains,  from  Borstal  (Kent), 
42;  British  Honduras,  433,  434; 


Brundlow  (Staff.),  428;  Crovdon 
(Surrey),  329  ;  Grinlow  (Derbv), 
421,  422,  423,  424;  High  Dmwi 
(Sussex),  471 ;  Kirkoswald  (Cuml).), 
200  ;  Lyneham  (Oxon.),  400,  407’, 
408,  409 ;  Oxted  (Surrey),  51  ; 
Strood  (Kent),  41  ;  Thirkcl-low 
(Derby),  425 

Ilunloke  (Sir  Henry),  book-plate  of, 
218 

Hurd  (R.  S.),  exhibits  Roman  pig  of 
lead,  185 

Huss  (John),  13 

Hutton  (Captain  A.),  elected  Peliow, 
48  ;  admitted,  50 ;  on  a  silver- 
mounted  small  sword,  297 

Hythe  (Kent),  seal  of,  438,  439 


Ilton  (Somerset),  efhgy  at,  09 
Incense-enps  from  Kirkoswald  (Cmnb.), 
269,  200 

Incense  holder  (bronze),  Egyptian, 
298  ;  various  examples  of,  301 
Incised  slab,  Croglin  (Cumb.),  277, 
282 

Indcrwick  (F.  A.,  Q.C.),  elected 
Fellow,  101  ;  admitted,  138 
Indian  eye-stones,  125 
Innisfallen  Abbey  (co.  Kerry),  bone 
and  bronze  bird  from,  5 
Inscrii)tions  : — 

On  an  altar  cruet,  338  ;  on  a  bronze 
bar,  88;  on  bells,  74,  335;  on 
brasses  at  Cbartham  (Kent),  208  ; 
Denham  (Bucks.),  232  ;  Hamps- 
thwaite  (Yorks.),  326  ;  on  cocoa- 
nut  cup,  44  ;  on  gold  chalice,  148; 
on  grey-beard  jug,  77  ;  on  incised 
slab,  277,  282  ;  on  mortar,  37 ; 
on  nocturnal,  292  ;  on  painted 
glass,  94  ;  on  pendant,  224  ;  on 
pigs  of  lead,  1 88  ;  on  supposed 
ring  of  Sir  Thos.  Gresham,  239  ; 
on  ring  dials,  81 ;  on  small  sword, 
297  ;  on  spoons,  250,  274  ;  on 
standing  cup  of  wood,  288,  289  ; 
on  tablet  in  Carlisle  Castle,  470  ; 
Ogam,  at  Lewannick  (Cornwall), 
274,  279;  at  Silchester  (Hants.), 
152 

Roman:  At  Caerleon  (Mon.),  121; 
Cardiff  Museum,  121  :  Carlisle 
(Cumb.),  118,  119,  261,  262; 
Corbridge  (Northumb.),  450;  Ban- 
Chester  (Durham),  35  ;  Nottage 
Court,  121  ;  Plumptou  AVall 
(Cundj.),  120  ;  Sea  Mills  (Glouc.), 
141  ;  Shields,  South  (Durham), 
404  ;  Shirburn  Castle  (Oxon.), 
450;  Wallsend  (Northumb,),  67  ; 
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on  pigs  of  lead,  188  ;  on  mile¬ 
stones,  121,  262  ;  on  roof  tiles, 
261 ;  Runic,  on  sword  pommel 
from  Gilton  (Kent),  178 
Ipswich  (Suffolk),  seal  of,  435,  439, 
441 

Iron  objects  :  — 

Angon,  330 ;  arrow-heads,  182  ; 
axe-heads,  331  ;  buckle,  332  ; 
cup,  254  ;  firebacks,  271  ;  horse¬ 
shoe,  138  ;  keys,  183  ;  knives, 
183,  406,  407,  409  ;  lance- 
head,  138  ;  lock,  91  ;  monumental 
plates,  307;  rings,  183,  332;  sickle¬ 
shaped  implement,  42;  sign,  350; 
spear-heads,  329,  406  ;  spur,  332  ; 
sword-pommel,  178  ;  swords,  183, 
250,  329,  409,  410  ;  umbos  of 
shields,  178,  183,  254,  329,  409  ; 
wafering  irons,  22  ;  from  Broom¬ 
field  (Essex),  250  ;  Croydon 
(Surrey),  330 ;  Dover  (Kent), 
182,  183  ;  Hadlow  (Kent),  42; 
Lyneham  (Oxon.),  406  ;  London, 
91,  350  ;  Newbold  Bevel  (Warw.), 
138;  Wadhurst  (Sussex),  271 
307  ;  Wickham  (Kent),  178 
Itchington,  Fisher's  (Warw.),  seal  of 
peculiar  of,  19 

Ivory  objects,  carvings  exhibited,  100, 
comb,  258  ;  dice,  273  ;  plaques,  206  ; 
St.  John’s  head,  26  ;  table-men,  273 


Jackson  (C.  J.,  E.S.A.),  on  a  wooden 
standing  cup  and  cover,  288 

Jade,  beads  of,  from  British  Honduras, 
433 

Jars  (stone),  from  Kirkstall  Abbey, 
11 

Jebb  (Prof.  E.  C.,  E.S.A.),  elected 
member  of  Council,  323 

Jckyll  (John),  136 ;  (Sir  Joseph), 
136  ;  (Rev.  Ti.  B.),  136 

Jervaulx  Abbey  (Yorks.),  potteiy 
from,  6 

Jex-Blake  (Veiy  Rev.  T.  W.,  dean  of 
Wells,  E.S.A.),  on  historical  notices 
of  Robert  Stilliugton,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  209;  exhibits  seal  found 
at  Wells,  268 

John  (Abbot  of  Bec-IIelonia,  Nor¬ 
mandy),  seal  of,  21 

John,  Prior  of  Berden  (Essex),  seal 
of,  279 

Johnson  (Maurice),  book-plate  of,  220 

Joseph  I.  (Emperor),  grant  of  arms  by, 
47 

Joslin  (George),  his  collection  pur¬ 
chased  by  town  of  Colchester,  66 

Justin  II.  and  Sophia,  coin  of,  87 


Kalabsheh  (Egypt),  temples  at,  134 
Kamarais  (Crete),  pottery  from,  351 
Kaudler  (Johann),  grant  of  arms  to,  47 
Katherine  of  Arragon  (Queen),  tourna¬ 
ment  in  honour  of,  212 
Keatinge  (Rev.  J.),  85 
Kempson  (Rev.  (j.  A.  E.,  M.A.), 
elected  Fellow,  223  ;  admitted,  373 
Kennard  (D.  E.),  184 
Kenner  (Dr.  Friedrich),  elected 
Honorary  Fellow,  48 
Kennet  (river),  inscribed  bronze  bar 
from,  88 

Kent,  archaeological  discoveries  in,  38 
Kertassi  (Egyjrt),  buildings  at,  133 
Keys  (bronze),  181  ;  (iron),  183 
King  (A.  J.),  elected  Fellow,  223; 
admitted,  229 

Kingdon  (Mrs.),  exhibits  potteiy  from 
Alice  Holt,  near  Farnham  (Hants.), 
78 

King’s  Langley  (Herts.),  brass  formerly 
at,  268 

Kingston-upon-Hull  (Yorks.),  guild  of 
Corpus  (Ihristi  at,  105  ;  municipal 
seal  of,  446  ;  statute  merchant  seal 
of,  61,  64,  66 

Kingston-upon-Thames  (Surrey),  seal 
of,  439 

Kimberley  (Earl  of.  Sec.  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs),  letter  from,  in  the 
matter  of  Philx,  138,  171 
Kirkburn  (Yorks.),  Norman  sculpture 
at,  206 

Kirkoswald  (Cumb. ),  cairn  at,  259  ; 
monolith  at,  261 

Kirkstall  Abbey  (Yorks.),  millstone 
from,  11  ;  pottery,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  ; 
stone  jars,  11  ;  tiles,  12 
Knabensperg  (John),  book-plate  of,  215 
Knife  (iron),  183,  406,  407,  409 
Knife-blade  (bronze),  369 
Knighte  (Edmund),  Norroy,  grant  of 
a  cre.st  by,  48 
Knothoff  (Barbara),  148 
Knowle  (W arw.),  guild  at,  240 
Knyvet  (Sir  Thomas).  213 
Kobban  (Egypt),  buildings  at,  134 
Koshtemneh  (Egj'pt),  buildings  at,  134 


Lacock  (Wilts.),  pottery  from,  12 
Lambert  ( — ),  book-jdate  of,  220 
Lamp  sconce  (earthenware),  from 
Fountains  Abbey,  10;  Westminster 
Abbey,  Jerusalem  Chamber,  10 
Lamps  (Roman),  from  Colchester 
(Essex),  52 

Lancashire,  archaeological  survev  of, 
69 

Lancehead  (iron),  138 
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Laiu-liester  (Durham),  Koman  altar 
fcuuul  at,  Si 

Laiigdoii  (A.  G.),  discovers  Ogam  iu- 
seiiption  at  Lcwaimick  (Cornwall), 
27-i  ;  describes  stone,  27‘J 
Langley  Abbey  (Norfolk),  seal  of,  17 
Langseheidt  (Hermami  Wilbelm),  grant 
of  dignity  to,  17 

Langton  (Simon  de),  archdeacon  of 
Canterlmry,  seal  of,  29 
Latc-Celtic  objects:  brooches  from 
JEitica,  (Nortbumb.),  298  ;  from 
Datcbet  (Bucks.),  191  ;  collar  from 
Wraxall  (Somerset.),  2(iG  ;  dagger- 
sbeatb,  from  North  Ilinksey  (Oxon.), 
279  ;  sword-sheath  from  river 
Thames,  B8 

Lathlmry  (Rev.  R.  II.),  exhibits 
palimpsest  brass  from  Denham 
(Bucks.),  229 

Latten  objects  :  hookclasp,  276;  ewer, 
238 ;  figure  of  B.  V.  M.,  267 ;  heraldic 
ornaments,  217  :  knife-handle,  267; 
spout  of  ewer,  267  ;  steelyard  weight, 
217,  26,5 

Laver  (II.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  and  de¬ 
scribes  Rom:in  lamps  from  Colchester 
(Essex),  52  ;  report  on  purchase  of 
Joslin  collection  at  Colchester,  65 
Lawrence  (Mr.),  exhibits  Greek  vase, 
296 

Laws  (E.),  elected  Fellow,  272  ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  286 

Layard  (Sir  A.  H.,  G.C.B.),  obituary 
notice  of,  386 

Leach  (A.  F.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  deed  of  a  chantry  in  Beverley 
Minster  with  seal  attached,  103;  on  a 
clerical  strike  at  Beverley  Minster,  1 37 
Lead  objects:  grates,  from  Fountains 
Abbey  (Yorks.),  11;  pigs  of  lead, 
from  Brough-on-Humber  (Yorks.), 
188;  Mansfield  (Notts.),  188;  Mat- 
lock  Moor  (Derby),  185;  Pulborough 
(Sussex),  188;  Wirkswortb  (Derby), 
187,  188 

Leaminster  (Sussex),  deed  relating  to, 
236 

Leather  spoon  case,  256 
Lechmere  (Sir  E.  A.  11. ,  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  376 
Lee  (Rev.  G.  E ,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
medieval  cruet,  335 

Leemans  (Dr.  Conrad,  lion.,  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  162 
Lee-on-the-Solent  (Hants.),  flint  imple¬ 
ments  from,  72 

Leicester,  the  Old  Jewry  w.all,  threat¬ 
ened  destruction  of,  286;  letters  con¬ 
cerning,  286,  287,  296  ;  resolution 
of  society  on,  287 


Leicester  Liter.ary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  letter  from,  286 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Ar- 
chajological  Societ}',  letter  from,  287 
Lenna  (Alan  de),  archdeacon  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  seal  of,  29 
Lenton  (Notts.),  Norman  sculptures  at, 
207 

Lewannick  (Cornwall),  Ogam  inscrip¬ 
tion  ,at,  271,  279 

Lewes  (Sussex),  seal  of,  147 ;  sculptured 
Norman  c.apital  from  priory  of,  199 
Library  of  the  Society,  presidential 
remarks  on  recent  additions  to,  3S9 
Lichfield  cathedral,  effigy  of  archdeacon 
in,  33 

Lid  of  vessel  (bronze),  from  St.  Alban's 
(Herts.),  267 

Liinpsfield  (Surrey),  flint  implements 
from,  50  ;  potter’s  kiln  and  pottery 
from,  50,  52 

Lincoln,  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at, 
105  ;  municipal  seal  of,  448  ;  Nor¬ 
man  sculpture  in  cathedral,  207,  in 
church  of  St.  Peter's-at-Gowts,  206; 
statute  merchant  seal  of,  62,  66 
Lincolnshire,  bronze  weapons  from, 
138 

Lindisfarne,  church  of  St.  Finan,  208 
Linton  (Kent),  British  gold  coins 
from,  40 ;  flint  tools  and  weapons 
from,  38 

Liverpool  (Lane.),  seal  of,  437 
Llancaut  (Glouc.),  earthworks  at,  140 
Llandrindod  (Wales),  sculptured  stone 
from  church  of,  265 
Llanfihangel  -  ar  -  Arth  (Wales),  in¬ 
scribed  stone  at,  282 
Locheim  (Schwester,  Barbara  von), 
arms  of,  215 

Lock  (iron),  from  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Knightrider  Street, 
London,  91 

Loen  (Norway),  stone  cross  at,  457 
Lollard-book,  a,  15 

London,  church  plate  from  vicinity  of, 
photographs  exhibited,  349;  grey¬ 
beard  found  in  Cateaton  Street, 
77 ;  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgatc, 
threatened  destruction  of,  190;  St. 
Gcorge-in-the-East,  alms  dish  from, 
350  ;  St.  James  Garlickhithe,  church 
plate  of,  5;  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Knightrider  Street,  lock  from,  91 ; 
sign  from  Drury  Lane,  350  ;  muni- 
ci|)al  seal  of,  436,  439,  441,442,443, 
449,  450,  451, 452  ;  statute  merchant 
seal  of,  62,  66 

London,  Corporation  of,  exhibit  and 
present  bronze  medals,  236 
Longstaffe  (W.  IL),  91 
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Lostwithiel  (Cornwall),  statute  mer- 
cliant  seal  ot,  62,  66 
Lowe  (J.,  M.D.),  oil  a  stone  cross  at 
Locn,  Nord  Fjord,  Norway,  167 
Ludlow  (Salop),  seal  ot,  445,  447 
Lutiulce,  Konian  station  ot,  187,  188 
Lyell  (A.  H.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
469  ;  admitted,  469 
Lyme  Hegis  (Dorset),  seal  of,  440 
Lynain  (C.),  elected  Fellow,  469 
Lynebam  (Oxon.),  exploration  ot 
barrow  at,  404 

Lyttleion  (Lord),  book-plate  of,  217 


Mackenzie  (Miss),  403 
Maclean  (Sir  J.),  obituary  notice  of, 
384 

Macnamara  (Rev.  H.  D.),  exhibits 
wooden  and  communion  cups,  5 
Mabarakab  (Egypt),  temple  at,  135 
Malmesbury  Abbey  (Wilts.),  Norman 
sculpture  at,  206 

Manners  (G.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  160 

Manners  (John,  lord  Roos),  book-plate 
of,  219 

Manning  (Rev.  C.  R.,  F.S.A.),  ex¬ 
bibits  gilt  latten  ornaments,  247 
Manning  (F.),  exhibits  bronze  late- 
Celtic  dagger- sheath  from  North 
llinksey  (Uxon.),  279 
Mansfield  (Notts.),  Roman  pig  of  lead 
from,  188 

Mansilla  family,  grant  to,  47 
March  (H.  C.,  M.D.),  admitted  Fellow, 
224;  on  the  date  of  Dun  ^ngus,  224 
klarden  (Kent),  British  gold  coin 
from,  41 

Markham  (C.  A.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
and  describes  paten  and  spoon  from 
Dallington  (Northants.),  135  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  describes  a  paten  from 
Welford  (Northants.),  and  a  cocoa- 
nut  cup,  249 

Marshall  (William),  engraver  of  book¬ 
plates,  217 

Marshall  (Col.  William),  grant  of 
arms  to,  48 

Marshe  (Thomas),  confirmation  of 
arms  to,  47 
Mars  Ocelus,  119,  120 
Martin  (A.  T.,  F.S.A.),  on  archaso- 
logical  discoveries  in  Gloucestershire, 
140 

Mary  (the  Blessed  Virgin),  as  Queen 
of  Heaven,  in  painted  glass,  93 ; 
enamelled  figure  of,  266 ;  latten 
figure  of,  267 

Mary  I.  (Queen),  tomb  of,  417 
Mary  (Queen  of  Scotland),  tomb  of, 
418 


Matlock  Moor  (Derby),  Roman  pig  of 
lead  from,  185,  188 

Matthey  (Col.  E.),  elected  Fellow,  272  ; 
adinirted  273 

Maudslay  (A.  P.),  exhibits  drawings 
of  snakes  from  Mexican  temples, 
250 

Mausoleum,  the,  of  Halicarnassus, 
232 

Meadows  (G.  F,  W. ),  exhibits  armorial 
steelyard  weight,  247 
Mearne  (Samuel),  bookbinder,  346 
Meaux  Abbey  (Yorks.),  tiles  from,  177 
Medallion  (portrait),  of  Federigo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  191 
Medals  (bronze),  presented  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  236 ; 
(silver),  with  VYadham  portraits, 
224 

Megalithic  antiquities  at  Stanton 
Drew  (Somerset),  372 
Melcomhe  Regis  (Dorset),  seal  of, 
440 

Meon,  East,  (Hants.),  Norman  sculp¬ 
tures  at,  207 

Metz  (bishop  of),  pontifical  belonging 
to,  67 

Mexican  mosaics,  38,  250 
Micklethwaite  (J.  T.,  F.S.A.),  on 

pottery  and  ocher  antiquities  from 
Kirkstall  and  Fountains  abbeys, 
5  :  appointed  auditor,  278  ;  on  a 
Flemish  bell  in  Whalley  church 
(Lane.),  334  ;  report  on  the  royal 
tombs  in  Westminster  abbey  by, 
412 

Middleton  (Warwick),  brass  at,  99 
Middleton  (J.  H.,  F.S.A.),  elected  on 
Council,  71  ;  appointed  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  177  ;  exhibits  carved  alabaster 
panel,  86 

Milestones  (Roman),  at  Caerleon 
(Mon.),  121  ;  Cardiff  Museum,  121  ; 
Carlisle  (Cumb.),  262 ;  Nottage 
Court,  121 

Millington  (Thomas),  book-plate  of, 
219 

Millstone,  from  Kirkstall  abbey 
(Yorks.),  11  ;  from  Hadlow  (Kent), 
42 

Milman  (H.  S.,  Dir.  S.A.),  death  of, 
and  resolution,  45  ;  obituary  notice 
of,  157 

Milman  (Miss),  letter  from,  49  ; 
special  thanks  to,  for  gift  of  books, 
153 

Milverton  (Somerset.),  seal  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  16 
Minet(W.,  F.S.A.),  appointed  auditor, 
278 

Mitchell  (William),  220 
Monckton  (E.  P.),  249 

L 
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Monc}'  (lYaltei',  F.S.A.),  exliibits  and 
describes  ganfieing  irons,  22  ;  on 
Homan  antiquities  from  Froxfield 
(M'ilts.),  87  ;  on  a  Koman  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  Shirburn  Castle  (Oxon.), 
45b 

Monkswood  (Somerset),  animal  re¬ 
mains  from,  3G0 ;  olq'ects  of  the 
llroir/.e  Age  from,  858 
Monolith  (granite),  at  Kirkoswald 
(Cumb),  2bl 

Monumental  jilates  (iron),  from  Wad- 
hnrst  (Sussex),  307 

Montagn  (11.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  384 

Montagu  (S.),  exhibits  embroidered 
cope,  01 

Montgomery,  effigy  of  one  of  Herbert 
family  at,  71 

Jloore  family,  arms  of,  59 
Moore  (G.  J.),  exhibits  original  pardon 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  58;  exhibits  roll 
of  accounts  of  reeve  of  manor  of 
Appleby  (Leic.),  309 
Moore  (Sir  John),  account  of,  58  ; 
extracts  from  Journal  of  Coinmon.s, 
relating  to,  59  ;  pardon  granted  to 
58 

IMoreton  (Lord),  404 
Morris  (Kev.  J.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of.  IGl 

hlorris  (liev.  11.  II.,  1).D.),  elected 
Fellow.  4(!8 

Morris  (AV.).  M.A.,  elected  Fellow, 
223  ;  admitted,  237 

JMorrison  (Airs.  A.),  exhibits  wooden 
figure  of  Our  Lady  of  I'ity,  2GC 
Mortar  (bell  metal),  37 
Alortimer  (J.K.),  on  the  grouping  of 
barrows  and  its  bearing  on  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  429 

Alosaic  (Mexican),  38,  250 
Mothering  or  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  22 
Mowat  (J.  Jj.  G.),  admitted  Fellow,  5 
Aluncaster  (Lord),  admitted  Fellow, 
3G4 

Munich,  Baicrisches National  Museum, 
St.  John’s  Heads  in,  25 
Munro  (J.  A.  K.,  M.A.),  elected  Fel¬ 
low,  223  ;  on  excavations  at  Doclea, 
Montenegro,  228 

Murray  (A.  S.,  F.S.A.),  on  a  bronze 
bell  from  the  Cabeirion,  near 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  74  ;  on  a  bronze 
statuette  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Cumberl.and,  350 

Murray  (K.  W.),  admitted  Fellow, 
131 

Alyers  (J.  L.,  B.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
223  ;  admitted,  271  ;  on  some  pre¬ 


historic  polychrome  pottery  from 
Kannirais,  Crete,  351 

Nanscow  (Cornwall),  inscribed  stone 
at,  282 

Nash  (W.  L.),  elected  Fellow,  223; 
admitted,  224 

Nash  Hill,  Lacock  (Wilts.),  pottery 
from,  12 

National  Gallery,  presidential  remarks 
on,  39G 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  presidential 
remarks  on,  396 
Needles  (bronze),  329 
Nervians.  the  second  cohort  of,  68 
Nevers  (France),  scnlpture  at,  208 
Nevile  (Sir  Edward),  213 
Newhold  Bevel  (Warwick),  pottery 
and  iron  objects  from,  138 
Newby  Grange  (Cumb.),  harpoon 
heads  from,  264 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  statute  mer¬ 
chant  seal  of,  G4,  66 
Newton,  (Sir  C.  T.,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.), 
death  of,  247  ;  obituarv  notice  of, 
382 

Nicholas  (Edward),  book-plate  of, 
219 

Nicholson  (Gilbert),  book-plate  of,  218 
Niedennendig  (Germany),  lava  from, 
11 

Nile  (river),  proposed  dam,  resolution 
of  Society  protesting  against,  90; 
letter  from  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A., 
relating  to,  131  ;  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
acknowledging  resolution,  138,  171  ; 
presidential  remarks  on,  1G7,  397; 
modification  of  scheme,  247  ;  revised 
scheme  for  damming  below  Philm, 
282  ;  further  report  on,  457 
Ninnis  (B.),  elected  Fellow,  101 
Niven  (W.,  FS.  A.),  on  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Fyfield  (Berks.),  68 
Nocturnal  (brass),  dated  1572,  291 

Nollin  ( - ),  engraver  of  book-plates, 

217 

Norbnry  (Derby),  brass  at,  96  ;  effigy 
at,  71 

Northampton,  statute  merchant  seal 
of,  64,  66 

Norwich,  the  castle  converted  into  a 
museum,  397  ;  municijial  seal  of, 
443,  445,  446,  447,  452  ;  statute 
merchant  seal  of,  63,  66 
Nottage  Court,  Bomau  milestone  at, 
121 

Nottingham,  statute  merchant  seal  of, 
62,  63,  66 

Notzing  (Octavianus  Schrcnck  von), 
grant  of  arms  by,  47 
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Nuremberf^,  heraldic  MS.  relating  to, 
46,  47  ;  Germanisches  National 
museum,  St.  John’s  Heads  in,  25 
Nutfield  (Oxon.),  brass  at,  327 

Oberrailler  (Johann  Baptist  Mar- 
quart),  grant  of  arms  by,  47 
Obituary  notices,  157,  376 
Obsidian,  implements  of,  from  British 
Honduras,  431,  432 

J  Oceliis  as  an  epithet  of  Mars,  119, 
129 

O’Donoghue  (F.  M.,  F.S.A.),  re¬ 

arranges  Society’s  pictures,  237 
Ogam  inscription,  at  Lewannick 
(Corn.), 274,279;  Silchester  (Hants.), 
152 

Oldcastle  (Sir  John),  15 
Oldfield  (E.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Halicarnassus,  232 
Oldfield  (William),  bell-founder,  452 
Orpington  (Kent),  psalter  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  church  of.  364 
Otley  (Suffolk),  steelyard  weight  from, 
247 

O.xford,  municipal  seal  of,  435,  442  ; 

statute  merchant  seal  of,  62,  66 
Our  Lady  and  Child  on  a  pax,  13 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  wooden  figure  of, 
266 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  in  painted  glass, 
94 

Our  Lord,  betrayal  of,  on  an  alabaster 
panel,  87 

Owen  (H.,  F.S.A.),  gift  of  money  for 
the  library  by,  and  special  thanks 
returned  to,  237 

0-xted  (Surrey),  pottery  from,  50 

Padlock  (bronze),  from  St.  Albans 
(Herts.),  267 

Page  (Sir  Gregory),  book-plate  of, 
220 

Page  (W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  pottery 
and  antiquities  from  St.  Albans 
(Herts.),  266 

Paintings  (illuminated),  from  book  of 
hours,  350 

Palgrave  (Sir  Reginald),  exhibits  noc¬ 
turnal,  dated  1572,  291 
Palstaves  (bronze),  138,  139 
Pan  (bronze),  from  Broomfield  (Essex), 
252 

Panels  (alabaster),  carved,  83,  86 
Papias  (Flavius  Anti gonus),  118,  119 
I’aris  (Robert  de),  brass  to,  327 
Parker  (Thomas),  dean  of  Tamworth 
college,  18 

Parkman  (Dr.  F.,  Hon.  F.S.A.),  obi¬ 
tuary  notice  of,  163 

Parthenon,  the,  present  state  of,  461 ; 


photographs  taken  in  1852  exhibited, 
468 

Patens,  medieval  silver,  belonging  to 
Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  335  ;  from  Dalling- 
ton  (Northants.),  135;  from  Welford 
(Northants.),  249 

Pavement,  compo.sed  of  horse’s  teeth, 
89  ;  Roman,  at  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
143,  144,  145 

Pax  (bronze  giU;  of  Italian  work,  13 
Payne  (G.,  F.S.A.),  on  archseological 
discoveries  in  Kent,  38  ;  on  the 
Roman  walls  of  Rochester  (Kent), 
76  ;  on  Saxon  remains  from  Faver- 
sham  (Kent),  122  ;  on  a  sword  pom¬ 
mel  from  Wickham  (Kent),  178  ;  on 
Saxon  remains  from  Dover,  178  ;  on 
a  clialk  chamber  at  Burham  (Kent), 
184  ;  on  Saxon  ornaments  from 
Teynham  (Kent),  184 
Payne  (Roger),  bookbinder,  346 
Peacock  (E.,  F.S.A),  exhibits  and 
describes  a  mortar,  37 
Peckham  familjq  arms  of,  229 
Peckham  (Amphillis),  brass  to,  229  ; 

(Sir  Edmund),  229 
Peers  (English),  book  of,  47 
Pendants  (g^ld',  from  Faversham 
(Kent),  123;  from  Teynham  (Kent), 
184  ;  (silver-gilt),  with  figure  of  St. 
Katherine,  224 

Penn  (Thomas),  book-plate  of,  219  ; 

(William),  book-plate  of,  219 
Pepys  (Samuel),  book-plate  of,  218, 219 
Pesaro  (Italy),  palace  at,  198 
Peschon  family,  grant  of  arms  to,  48 
Pfungst  (H.  J.,  F.S.A. ),  exhibits  ivory 
carvings,  100 
Phiale  (terra-cotta),  305 
Phil®  (Egypt),  proposed  dam  at,  reso¬ 
lution  of  Society  protesting  against, 
90 ;  letter  from  Somers  Clarke, 
F.S.A.,  relating  to,  131  ;  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
acknowledging  resolution,  138,  171  ; 
presidential  remarks  on,  167,  379 ; 
modification  of  scheme,  247  ;  revised 
scheme  for  damming  river  below, 
282  ;  further  report  on,  457 
Philip  11.  (King  of  Spain),  grants 
by,  47 

Philip  III.  (King  of  Spain),  grant 
by,  47 

Philippa  (Queen),  tomb  of,  415 
Phillpott  (W.  J.),  archdeacon  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  seal  of,  32 

Pickering  (AVilliam),  grant  of  a  crest 
to,  48 

Pigott  (Jonathan),  book-plate  of,  218 
Pilbrow  (J.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  158 
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Pilkington  (Sir  L.),  149 
Pins  (bronze),  227,  329 
Pitfielil  (Charles),  book-plate  of,  217 
Planisphere  (English),  78 
Plate  (bronze),  from  Caerwent  (Mon.) 
145  ;  enamelled  copper  from  St. 
Albans  (Herts.),  267 
Plate 

Gold  :  chalice  belonging  to  Col. 
Charlesworth,  147 

Sih  er  :  altar  ciuet,  336  ;  chalices, 
5,  135,  335;  patens,  135,  249,  335; 
spoons,  135,  256  ;  silver-mounted 
cocoanut  cups,  44,  249  ;  Swiss, 
photographs  of,  exhibited,  349 
Plumbland  (Cumb.),  stone  celt  from, 
238 

Plumpton  Wall  (Cumb.),  inscription 
from,  120 

Plvmonrh  (Devon),  seal  of,  449 
Pokrolfsky  (Dr.  Nicholas),  elected 
Honorary  Fellow,  101 
Poley  (Kdimiud),  book-pilate  of,  219 
Polishers  (stone),  39 
Polychrome  pottery  from  Crete,  351 
Pontifical,  of  a  bishop  of  Metz,  of  the 
fourteen  th  century,  67 
Poole  (R.  S.),  obituary  notice  of,  387 
Porepun  family,  arms  of,  294 
Porquin  (Lowys),  will  of.  295 
Portrait,  of  Federigo,  Duke  of  tlrnino, 
199  ;  reputed,  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert,  99 

Portsmouth  ( Hants.),  seal  of,  439 
Postumus,  coin  of,  87 
Potter  (W.),  259 

Potters’  kilns,  at  Alice  Holt,  near 
3<’aruham  (Hants.),  78  ;  Lexden 
(Essex),  54  ;  Liinpsfield  (Surrey),  50 
Potters'  names  on  Samian  ware,  43 
Pottery  :  — 

From  British  Honduras,  431,  432, 
434 

Vases  of  Magna  Grcecia,  296 
Medieval ;  from  Eastbourne  (Sussex), 
275;  P'ountains  Abbey  (Yorks.), 
5,  8,  9,  10  ;  Jervaulx  Abbey 
(Yorks.),  6  ;  Kirkstall  Abbey 
(Yorks.),  5,  6,  7,  8,  9;  Ivacock 
(Wilts.).  12;  Limpsfield  (Surrey), 
52  ;  London,  77  ;  Newbold  Revel 
(Warw.),  138;  St.  Albans  (Herts.), 
267  ;  Sandal  Castle  (Y^orks.),  9  ; 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey  (\Vales),  9 
Pre-historic,  from  Kamarais,  Crete, 
35 1 

Pre-Roman  :  from  Griulow  (Derby), 
422,423,425 ;  Kirkoswald(Cumh.), 
259.  260  ;  Limpsfield  (Surrey).  50  ; 
Lyueham  (U.xon.),  405  ;  Thirkel- 
low  (Derby),  425 


Romano-British  :  from  Alice  Holt, 
near  Farnham  (Hants.),  78  ;  Bor¬ 
stal  (Kent),  42  ;  Burham  (Kent), 

185;  Caerwent  (iMon.),  143,  145; 
Colchester  (Essex),  53  ;  Croydon 
(Surrey),  329  ;  Eastbourne  (Sus¬ 
sex).  275  ;  Hadlow  (Keut).  42  ; 

( )xted  (Surrey),  50;  Sea  "Mills 
(Glouc.),  142;  Strood  (Kent), 42; 
"Upchurch  Mar.shes  (Kent),  42 
Saxon  ;  from  Broomfield  (Essex),  ! 

254;  Croydon  (Surrey),  333  j 

Pouch  embroidered  in  silver,  403  i 

Powder  horn,  carved,  44  | 

Poynter  (E.  J.,  R.A.),  elected  Fellow,  i 

223  : 

Presidential  addresses.  154,  373  I 

Preston  (Lane.),  statute  merchant  seal  1 

of,  62,  66  I 

I’rice  (E.  G.  Hilton,  F.S.  A.),  appointed 
auditor,  58  ;  elected  Director,  176  ; 
on  an  ligyptian  bronze  incense  i 

holder,  298  ;  exhibits  original  sign 
of  “  The  Bowls,”  in  Drm-y  Lane, 
London,  350  ' 

Pritchett  (G.  E.,  lYS.A.),  exhibits 
steelyard  weight  from  Bishop’s 
Stortford  (Essex),  265 
I’salter  (English)  belonging  to  abbey  of 
Buiy  St.  Jildmuad’s,  45  ;  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  church  of  Orpington 
(Kent),  364  | 

Pul  borough  (Sussex),  Roman  pig  of  ’ 

lead  from,  188 
Pullar  (A.),  430 
ur.se  embroidered  in  silver,  403 
I’yke  (John),  brass  to,  232 
Fyrrhias,  74 

Quarr  Abbey  (Isle  of  "Wight),  seal  ! 

of,  16  I 

(iuartz,  amethystine,  beads  of,  124  ! 

(iueenhorough  (Kent),  seal  of,  445,  446  ; 

Quenington  Glouc.),  Norman  sculp-  ! 

tures  at,  207  I 


Radclilfe  (R.  D.,  F.S. A.),  presents  tile.s  \ 
from  Fountains  and  Kirk.stall  Abbeys  j 
and  Bolton  Priory,  12 
Rahn  (Prof.  J.  R.),  elected  Honorary  , 

Fellow,  48  I 

Ratisbon.  alabaster  St.  John’s  Head  I 

from,  23  i 

Ravenscroft  ("W.),  elected  Fellow,  223  ; 

admitted,  224  j 

Rawlinson  (jMaj.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  C., 
G.C.B.),  obituary  notice  of,  387  1 

Read  (C.  IL,  Sec.  S.  A.),  on  a  Saxon  I 

cemetery  on  High  Down  (Sussex),  | 
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21.  471  ;  OB  an  ancient  Mexican 
lielmet  covered  with  mosaic,  38  ;  on 
an  English  astrolabe  and  a  German 
ring  dial,  78  ;  exhibits  ivory  carv¬ 
ings,  100  ;  letter  to  Lord  Kimberley 
on  the  proposed  dam  at  Philie,  171  ; 
elected  trustee  of  Soane  museum, 
175  ;  on  the  opening  of  a  tumulus 
on  Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead, 
known  as  “  Boadicea’s  Grave,”  240  ; 
on  a  two-headed  snake  of  Mexican 
mosaic  work,  250  ;  on  a  Saxon 
grave  at  Broomfield  ^Essex),  250  ; 
on  a  nocturnal  dated  1572,  291 
Beading  (Berks.),  seal  of,  437,  441 
Beculver  (Kent),  bronze  bowl,  Saxon, 
from,  138 

Bcfreshment  Sunday,  22 
Kegistcr  of  the  Society  in  need  of 
repair,  166  ;  repaired,  237,  391 
Rcmpston  (John  de),  63 
Research  Eund,  grants  from,  392  ; 
presidential  remar-ks  on,  391  ;  sub¬ 
scribers  to  (list  of),  399 
Retford,  East  (Notts.),  seal  of,  441, 
442 

Rhys  (Prof.  J.,  M.A.),  elected  Eellow, 
468  ;  on  an  Ogam  inscribed  stone 
from  Silchester  (Hants.),  152 
Riccall  (Yorks.),  Norman  sculpture  at, 
206.  207 

Richard  H.  (King),  tomb  of,  416 
Rigden  (AV.  E.),  122 
Ring  dials,  78,  83  ;  inscriptions  on,  81 
Rings  (bronze),  124,  182  ;  (gold),  123, 
of  Sir  Thos.  Gresham,  239  ;  (iron), 
It 3,  332 

Ri])pingale  (Line.),  effigy  at,  34,  328 
Robert  (archdeacon  of  Huntingdon), 
seal  of.  28 

Roberts  (Sir  Owen,  E.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  58 

Robinson  (Sir  J.  C.,  E.S.A.),  exhibits 
and  describes  flint  implements  from 
Lee-on -the-Solent  (Hants.),  72  ;  on 
an  unique  portrait  medallion  of 
Eederigo,  duke  of  Urbino,  191 
Robson  (E.  R.,  E.S.A.),  letter  from,  on 
present  state  of  royal  tombs  in 
AA'estminster  Abbey,  411 
Rochester  (Kent),  Roman  walls  of,  76  ; 

seal  of,  439,  441,  446 
Rock  (_Rev.  Dr.),  alabaster  panel 
formerly  belonging  to,  85 
Rock-tombs  (Egyptian),  methods  of 
making  and  ornamenting,  228 
Rogers  (B.  Fox),  exhibits  bronze  steel¬ 
yard  weight,  50 

Roman  emperors,  pedigree  of,  in  a 
Bihlia  in  Beins,  13 
Roman  remains  at  or  from,  BS^ica 


(Northumb.),  298  ;  Birling  (Sussex), 
276  ;  Brough-on-Humber  (Yorks.), 
188  ;  Brunstock  (Cnmb.),  365  ; 
Burham  (Kent),  185  ;  Caerleon 
(Mon.),  121  ;  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
142  ;  Cardiff  museum,  121  ;  (Carlisle 
(Cumb.),  118,  119,261,  262;  Chel- 
sham  (Surrey),  357 ;  Colchester 
(Essex),  52  ;  (Jorbridge  (Northumb.), 
456  ;  Croydon  (Surrey),  329  ; 
Doclea  (Montenegro),  228  ;  East¬ 
bourne  (Sussex),  275  ;  Eroxfield 
(AA'ilts.),  87  ;  Horton  (Northants.), 
60  ;  Lanchester  (Durham),  35  ; 
Leicester,  286,  296  ;  Mansfield 

(Notts.),  188  ;  Matlock  (Derby), 
185,  188  ;  Nottage  Court,  121  ; 
Pulborough  (Sussex),  188  ;  Plump- 
ton  AA^all  (Cumb.),  120  ;  Rochester 
(Kent),  76  ;  St.  Albans  (Herts.),  267  ; 
Sea  Mills  (Glouc.),  141  ;  South 
Shields  (Durham),  403  ;  Shirburn 
Castle  (Oxon.),  456  ;  Silchester 
(Hants.),  162,  163,  360,  361  ;  AValls- 
end  (Northumb.),  67  ;  AA''arlingham 
(Surrey),  357  ;  AVirkswortb  (Derby), 
188  ;  AA^oldingham  (Surrey),  357 
Rood,  the,  on  a  shrine  end,  13 
Rosenheim  (Max),  elected  Eellow,  101  ; 
admitted,  102  ;  exhibits  heraldic 
MSS.,  46  ;  exhibits  silver  and 
enamelled  spoon  with  original  leather 
case,  256 

Rossi  (Commendatore  G.  B.  d“,  Hon. 

E.S.A.),  obituary  notice  of,  385 
Roylow  (Staff.),  barrow  at,  419,  423 
Rudolf  II.  (Emperor),  grant  of  arms 
by,  48 

Rusper  (Sussex),  brass  at,  327 
Rutland  (J.),  exhibits  late-Celtic 
bronze  sword  sheath  and  axe-head, 
38 

Rye  (Sussex),  seal  of,  446,  447 
Rye  (H.  A.),  exhibits  pottery  and 
iron  objects  from  Ncwbold  Revel 
(AVarwick),  138  ;  exhibits  and  pre¬ 
sents  casts  of  great  seals  of  Scotland, 
468 

Ryton-on-Tyne  (Northumb.).  effigy  at, 
34 

Sackville  (Charles,  earl  of  Dorset), 
arms  of,  on  a  grey-ber.rd  jug,  78 
St.  Albans  (Herts.),  pottery  and  an¬ 
tiquities  from,  266 
St.  Andrew,  on  a  spoon,  136 
St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin,  in 
painted  glass,  93 
St.  Barbara,  on  a  chalice,  148 
St.  Benedict,  on  a  chalice,  148 
1  St.  Christopher,  in  painted  glass,  94 
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St.  Clement’s  near  Trnro  (Cornwall), 
inscribed  stone  at,  280 
St.  D.ivid’s  cathedral,  effigies  of  ai’ch- 
deacons  in,  33 

St.  Dorothy,  in  painted  glass,  92  ; 
story  of,  92 

St.  George  (Richard),  grant  of  arms 
hr,  IS 

St.  John  Baptist,  scenes  from  life  of, 
on  a  coi)e,  91 

St.  John’s  Heads,  in  alabaster  at 
Bruges,  25;  Ratisbon,  23;  foreign 
examples,  25  ;  in  ivoiy,  26  ;  in 
stone  from  Munich,  26;  picture  of, 
at  Nuremberg,  2  5;  in  wood,  at 
Eggersheim,  25;  Munich,  25 
St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  on  a  shrine 
end,  13 

St.  Katherine,  in  painted  glass,  94  ; 

on  a  silver-gilt  pendant,  224 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  on  a  shrine 
end,  13 

St.  i’eter,  delivery  of  the  keys  to,  on 
a  stone  ciiiital,  from  Lewes,  204  ; 
other  examples,  206 
St.  l^eter  Port  (Guernsey),  altar  cruet 
at,  336 

St.  Scholastica,  on  a  chalice,  148 
Salerno,  ivory  carving-;  in  cathedral 
of,  206 

S.ilisbury  (Wilts.),  munici|)al  seal  of, 
437,  441,  448  ;  statute  merchant 
seal  ot,  05,  66 
S.xlt  (M.),  419 

Salting  (G.),  elected  Fellow,  223  ; 
admitted,  256  ;  exhibits  ivory  comb, 
258 

Samian  ware  from  B  irstal  (Kent),  42  ; 
Caerwent  (Mon.),  145  ;  Hadlow 

(Kent),  42  ;  Strood  (Kent),  42 ; 
Upchurch  Marshes  (Kent),  43 
vSamp-iou  (Richard),  bishop  of  Lich¬ 
field,  19 

Sarre  (Kent),  sword  pommel  from, 
178 

Sandal  Castle  (Yorks.),  excavations 
at,  148  ;  gla.ss  from,  11  ;  pottery 
from,  9 

Sandford  (Henry  de),  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  seal  of,  28 
Sandwich  (Kent),  seal  of,  444 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (Mrs  Royal 
Higlme;s  the  Duke  of),  becomes  a 
1-loyal  Fellow,  190 

Saxon  remains  at  or  from,  Bifrons 
(Kent),  178  ;  Broomfield  (E-;sex), 
250  ;  Croydon  ('Surrey),  328  ;  Dover 
(Kent),  178  ;  E.istbourne  (Sus.sex), 
275;  Eaversham  (Kent),  122; 
Giltou  (Kent),  178  ;  Grove  Ferry, 
■\Vickham  (Kent),  178;  High  Down  I 


(Sus.sex),  21,  471  ;  Reculver  (Kent) 
138;  Sarre  (Kent),  178  ;  Tcynham 
(Kent),  184  ;  'Fostock  (Suffolk), 

268  ;  Wickhambreux  (Kent),  178  I 

Say  (John  de),  64  i 

Scarborough  (Yorks.),  seat  of,  436  I 

Scliarf  (Sir  G.,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.),  ' 

obituary  notice  of,  377  i 

Scheurl  family,  history  of,  47  I 

Schreiber  (Lady  Charlotte),  obituary  ] 
notice  of,  388 

Schuermans  (llenri),  elected  Honorary 
Fellow,  349  | 

Scotland,  casts  of  great  seals  of,  pre¬ 
sented,  468  ! 

Scraper  (flint),  424  ! 

Scrope  (Simon),  book-plate  of,  218  | 

Seals  ; —  I 

Archdeacons,  26;  Adam,  of  Chester, 

28  ;  Ball  (Thos.),  of  Chichester, 

32;  Beverley  (Wm.  de),  of  North¬ 
umberland,  28  ;  Bigge  (Edw.),  of  ' 

Litulisfarne,  32  ;  Bradwardiiie 
(Thos.),  of  Norwich,  28  ;  Castro 
Bernardo  (Ric.  de),  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  29  ;  Langton  (Simon  de), 
of  Canterbury,  29  ;  Lenna  (Alan 
de),  of  Northumberland,  29  ; 
rhillpott  (W.  J.),  of  Cornwall, 

32;  Robert,  of  Huntingdon,  28; 
Sandford  (Hen.  de),  of  Canter-  i 
bury,  28  ;  Sigillo  (Nidi,  de),  of  ; 

Huntingdon,  29  ;  Sotevagina 
(Hugh  de),  of  York,  27  ;  Spone 
(Wm.de),  of  Norfolk,  29;  Stephen,  | 
of  Buckingham,  28  ;  Stevens  ' 
(J.  M.),  of  Exeter,  32  ;  Urban, 
of  Llandaff,  29  ;  Wolsey  (Tho.s.), 
of  Northampton,  32  ■' 

Ecclesiastical :  of  an  ecclesiastic  j 

unknown,  20  ;  Bottesford  (Leic.),  ; 
chapel  of  St.  Jame.s,  17  ;  Em-  ! 

manuel,  rector  of  - ,  21  ;  i 

Fisher’s  Itchington  (Warw.),  pe-  | 
cnliar  of,  19  ;  John,  abbot  of  Bee 
Helonia  (Normandy),  21  ;  Mil¬ 
verton  (Somerset),  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  16 

Episcopal:  of  a  bishop  unknown,  20  i 

Miscellaneous:  guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  at  Beverley  (Yorks.),  103, 

1.'5;  MS.  volumes  of  drawings  ' 
of  seals  presented,  221  ;  matrices 
in  Birmingham  Museum,  16  ;  ' 

found  at  Wells  (Somerset),  258 
M  mastic  and  Collegiate :  Berden  | 
l^riory  (Essex),  278  ;  John,  prior  : 
of  Berden,  279  ;  Bridgnorth  | 

(Salop),  hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  17  ;  Canterbury,  Hos-  | 

pit.il  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  | 
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upon  East  Bridge,  18  ;  Hatfield 
Begis  or  Broadoak  Priory  (Essex), 
seal  ad  cattsas,  16  ;  Holy  Cross 
Priory,  20  ;  Langley  Abbey  (Nor¬ 
folk),  17  ;  Quarr  Abbey  (Isle  of 
Wight),  16  ;  Tamwortli  (Staff.), 
College  of,  18 

iluuicipal  :  of  England  and  Wales, 
434  ;  Alnwick  (Northunib.),  441  ; 
Appleby  (Westm.),  439,  441,  443  ; 
Barnstaple  (Devon),  441;  Beau¬ 
maris  (Wales),  440  ;  Bedford,  446, 
449;  Beverley  (Yorks.),  441,  451  ; 
Bideford  (Devon),  446  ;  Bridg¬ 
north  (Salop),  449  ;  Bridgwater 
(Somerset),  439  ;  Bridport  (Dor¬ 
set),  447;  Bristol,  441,  450  ;  Bur- 
ford  (Oxon.),  437,  438  ;  Cam¬ 
bridge,  447 ;  Camelfoi  d  (Corn.), 
453  ;  Canterbury  (Kent),  436, 
439,  441,  442,  461  ;  Carnarvon 
(Wales),  439,  440  ;  Carlisle 

(Cumb.),  436;  Chesteifield  (Derby), 
441  ;  Chichester  (Sussex),  437, 
441  ;  Colchester  (Essex),  445,  446, 
447  ;  Congleton  (Ches.),  447  ; 
Corfe  Castle  (Dorset),  447  ; 
Coventry  (Warw.),  440,  441,  447  ; 
Cowbridge  (W ales),  4.53  ;  Derby, 
447;  Dover  (Kent),  439,  441,  445, 
Droitwich  (Wore.),  447;  Dunwich 
(Suff.),  435,  437  ;  Durham,  453  ; 
Exeter  (Devon),  435,  438,  439  ; 
Eaversham  (Kent),  444,  451  ; 

Gloucester,  436,  442,  450,  453  ; 
Grimsby  (Line.),  441  ;  Hartlepool 
(Durham),  440;  Hastings  (Sussex), 
444  ;  Haverfordwest  (Pemb.), 
439,  444;  Hythe  (Kent),  438,  439; 
Ipswich  (Suff.),  435,  439,  441  ; 
Kingston-upon-Hull  (Yorks.),  446; 
Kingston-upon-Thiimes  (Surrey), 
439  ;  Lewes  (Sussex),  447  ;  Lin¬ 
coln,  448  ;  Liverpool  (Lane.), 
437  ;  Loudon,  436,  439,  441,  442, 
443,  449,  450,  451,  452  ;  Ludlow 
(Salop),  445,  447  ;  Lyme  Regis 
(Dorset),  440  ;  Melcombe  Regis 
(Dorset),  440  ;  Norwich  (Norf.), 
443,  445,  446,  447,  452  ;  Oxford, 
435,  442  ;  Portsmouth  (Hants.), 
439  ;  Plymouth  (Devon),  449  ; 
Queenborough  (Kent),  445,  446  ; 
Reading  (Berks.),  437,  441  ; 
Retford,  East  (Notts.),  441,  442; 
Rochester  (Kent),  439,  441,  446  ; 
Rye  (Sussex),  446,  447;  Salisbury 
(Wilts.),  437-,  441,  448  ;  Sandwich 
(Kent),  444;  Scarborough  (Yorks.), 
436  ;  Shrewsbury  (Salop),  446, 
447  ;  Southampton  (Hants.),  435, 


439,  451  ;  Stamford  (Line.),  444  ; 
Taunton  (Somerset),  435  ;  Tenby 
(Wales),  446  ;  Tenterden  (Kent>, 
443,  446,  447  ;  Totnes  (Devon), 
446,  449  ;  Walsall  (Staff.),  445, 
447  ;  Warwick,  439 ;  Wells 
(Somerset),  436,  444  ;  Wenlock 
(Salop),  447  ;  Wilton,  437  ;  Win- 
chelsea  (Sussex),  441,  444  ;  Win¬ 
chester  (Hants.),  436,  437,  439  ; 
Windsor  (Berk.'^.),  440  ;  Wor¬ 
cester,  439  ;  Wycombe,  High 
(Bucks.),  453  ;  Yarmouth,  Great 
(Norf.),  441,  444  ;  York,  436, 
441 

Royal:  great  seals  of  Scotland,  casts 
presented,  468 

Statute  merchant,  61  ;  list  of,  66 
Sea  Mills  (Glouc.),  Roman  remains 
at,  141 

Sebert  (King),  tomb  of,  418 
Sedgwick  (T.),  98 
Ser  (Marc  le),  bell-founder,  324 
Sharpener  (stone),  334 
Shattock  (T.  F.)  elected  Fellow,  468 
Shaw  (Rev.  W.  F.,  B.D.),  elected  Fel¬ 
low,  101;  admitted,  149 
Sheffelde  (Robert),  brass  to,  268 
Sheldon  ( J.  P.),  419 
Sheppard  (J.  B.,  LL.D.),  reports  dis¬ 
covery  of  documents  at  Canterbury, 
177;  obituary  notice  of,  385 
Shields,  South  (Durham),  Roman  altar 
from,  403 

Shipley  (A),  146,  149 
Shirburn  Castle  (Oxon.),  Roman  in- 
cription  at,  456 

Shrewsbury  (Salop),  municipal  seal  of, 
446,  447 ;  statute  merchant  seal, 
62,66 

Shrine  end  (copper),  13 
Sickles  (bronze),  359 
Sickle-shaped  implement  (iron),  from 
Hadlow  (Kent),  42 

Siddington,  St.  Peter  (Glouc.),  Norman 
sculpture  at,  206 

Sieveking  (A.  F.),  elected  Fellow,  48  ; 
admitted,  50 

Sigillo  (Nicholas  de),  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  seal  of,  29 
Sign  (iron) ,  from  Drury  Lane,  London, 
350 

Silchester  (Hants.),  hoard  of  silver 
coins  found,  361  ;  Ogam  inscribed 
stone,  152  ;  presidential  remarks 
on,  164,  393  ;  reports  on  excavations 
at,  162,  153,  360,  361 
Silver  objects  :  chalices,  belonging  to 
Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  335 ;  from  St. 
James  Garlickhithe,  London,  5  ; 
cruet,  336  ;  earrings,  123,  182 ; 
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medal.  221:;  patens,  belonging  to 
Rev.  F.  Iv.  Fills,  335  ;  from  llalling- 
ton  (Nortliants.),  135  ;  from  Wol¬ 
ford  (Nortbants.),  240  ;  pendant 
with  fignre  of  St.  Katherine.  224  ; 
spoons.  135,  25(1 

Simpson  (Rev.  W.  S.,  F.S.A.),  ap¬ 
pointed  scrutator,  154 
Slave,  deed  of  sale  of,  232 
Sling-stones,  30 

Slip  ornament  on  medieval  pottery,  7, 
8.  0 

Smith  (A.  II.,  F.S.A.),  letter  of,  on  a 
bronze  figure,  27(1 

Smith  (J.  It.),  elected  Fellow,  272  ; 
admitted,  340 

Smith  (Sir  Wm.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  150 

Smyth  (Gen.  Sir  11.  A.,  K.C.M.G.), 
elected  I'ellow,  340  ;  admitted,  350 
Snake,  two-headed,  of  Mexican  mosaic 
work.  250 

Soane  Museum,  election  of  trustee,  175 
Sotevagina  (Hugh  do),  archdeacon  of 
York,  .seal  of,  27 

Southampton  (Hants.),  municipal  seal 
of,  435,  430,  451  ;  statute  merchant 
seal  of,  (14,  (10 

South  Kensington  IMuseum,  doorways 
from  Re.saro  (Italy),  100  ;  Spanish- 
More.sco  tiles  from,  177 
Southwell  (Notts.),  Norman  sculptures 
at,  207 

Southwell  (Sir  Robert),  book-plate  of, 
■218 

Spalding  Society,  book-plate  of,  220 
Spanish-Moresco  tiles  from  Meau.x 
Abbey  (Yorks.),  177;  from  South 
Kensington  Museum,  177 
Spear-heads  (Hint),  30  ;  (bronze),  138, 
130,  350  ;  (iron).  329,  40G 
Spindle-whorls  (eh.alk),  275 
Spone  (William  de),  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  seal  of,  20 
Spoons,  bronze,  of  Byzantine  work 
273;  silver  apostle,  135;  silver  and 
enamelled,  25G 

Spout  of  ewer  (latten),  from  St. 

Albans  (Herts.),  2G7 
Spur  (iron),  332 
Staiber  (Lorentz),  arms  of,  220 
Stainton-in-Furness  (Lane.),  bronze 
celts  from,  238 

Stalhvood  (S.  S.),  elected  Fellow,  48  ; 
admitted,  100 

Stamford  (Line.),  seal  of,  444 
Standing  enp  (beechwood),  288 
Stanhope  (Rt.  Hon.  E.,  F.S.A.),  obi¬ 
tuary  notice  of,  IGO 
Stanton  Drew  (Somerset),  megalitbic 
antiquities  of,  372 


Statuette  (bronze),  of  Hercules,  from  j 
Cumberland,  350  I 

Statute  merchant  seals,  G1  ;  list  of,  ] 
GG  ;  origin  of,  G1  ; 

Steel  casket  of  (jerinan  work,  91  i 

Steelyard  weights,  50,  247,  265  j 

Steinhauser  family,  genealogies  of,  47 
Stephen  (archdeacon  of  Buckingham),  ! 

seal  of,  28  ' 

Stephens  (Prof  G.),  81  ^ 

Stephens  (the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W., 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Winchester),  elected 
Fellow,  468  j 

Stephenson  (M.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  ; 
grant  of  arms,  47  ;  appointed  scru¬ 
tator,  67,  305  ;  on  a  brass  at  Hainp.s-  i 
tbwaite  (Yorks.),  327  ' 

Stevens  (John  Moore),  archdeacon  of  ! 

Exeter,  seal  of,  32 
Steward  (Roger)  23(1 
Stillington  (Robert),  bishop  of  Bath 
and  VV^ells,  209 
Stokes  (Miss  Margaret),  5 
Stole,  early,  91 

Stone  (P.  G.),  elected  Fellow,  468  ; 
admitted,  4(19 

Stoup  for  holy  water  (bronze),  13 
Strike  (clerical),  at  Beverley  Minster, 
137 

Strood-by-Rochester  (Kent),  human 
remains  and  pottery  found  at,  41 
Studs  (bronze),  123,  181 
Sutterlon  (Line.),  effigy  at,  34 
Sussex  iron,  271,  307 
Swiss  silver  plate,  photographs  of, 
exhibited,  272,  349 

Sword  pommels,  from  Bifrons  (Kent), 
178;  Gilton  (Kent),  178;  Sarre 
(Kent),  178,  Wickham  (Kent),  178 
Swords,  from  Bi'oomtield  (Ifssex), 
250;  Dover  (Kent),  183;  Croydon  ' 
(Surrey),  329  ;  Lynch  am  (Oxon.), 
409,  410;  silver  mounted,  297 
Sword  sheath  (bronze),  late- Celtic 
period,  38 

Sydenham  (Sir  Philip),  book-plate  of, 
219 

Table-men  (ivory),  273 
Tablets  (wax),  from  Cambridge,  471 
Tafeh  (Egypt),  tenqde  at,  133 
Tally  (wood)  from  accounts  of  reeve  of  i 
Appleby  (Leic.),  313 
Tamworth  (Stali'ord),  seal  of  the  ■ 
college  of,  18 

Taplow  (Bucks.),  brass  at,  328 
Taunton  (Somerset),  seal  of,  435 
Teeth  (horses’),  423,  409  ;  used  as  j 
l)avemcnt,  89 

Ttetotum  (bone),  from  Eastbourne  '< 
(Sussex),  27G 
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Tenby  (Wales),  seal  of,  446 
Tenterden  (Kent),  seal  of,  443,  446, 
447 

Terra  cotta,  j)Male  of,  305 
Teynbani  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  from, 
184 

Thames  (river),  objects  from.  38 
Thebes  (Bceotia),  bronze  bell  from  the 
Cabeirion  near,  74 
Theodosius,  coins  of,  145 
Thirkol-low  Frith  (Derby),  barrow  at, 
419  425 

Thompson  (E.  M.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.),  ona 
Latin  deed  of  sale  of  a  slave,  dated 
A.D.  166,  232 

Thorpe  (W.  G.,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
scrutator,  373 
Thurston  (Kev.  G.),  249 
Tiles,  medieval,  from  Bolton  Priory 
(Yorks.),  12 ;  Fountains  Abbey 
(Yorks.),  12  ;  Kirkstall  Abbey 
(Yorks.),  12 ;  Roman,  roof,  found  at 
Carlisle,  261  ;  Spanish  Moresco, 
from  Meaux  Abbey  (Yorks.),  177; 
in  South  Kensington  Museum,  177 
Tombs  (royal)  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
report  on,  412 
Torques  (bronze),  368 
Torres  (Don  Alonso  de),  grant  to,  47 
Tostock  (Suffolk),  gold  buckle  from. 
268 

Totnes  (Devon),  seal  of,  446,  449 
Tournament  Roll,  the  AVestminster, 
212 

Trajan,  coin  of,  87 

Tresham  (Sir  Thomas),  book-plate  of, 
216 

Trotter  (Col.  F.),  exhibits  bell  from 
Dyrham  Park,  Barnet,  324 
Tumulus,  see  Barrow 
Tutsbill  (Glouc.),  supposed  camp  at, 
140 

Tweezers  (bronze),  329 
Tvvigge  (R.  W.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  St,  Cecily  at  Albi, 
265 

Tylor  (J.  J.),  elected  Fellow,  101 


Umbos  of  shields,  from  Broomfield, 
(Essex),  254 ;  Croydon  (Surrey), 
329;  Dover  (Kent),  183;  Lyneham 
(Oxon.),  409  ;  Wickham  (Kent), 
178 

Upchurch  (Kent),  brass  at,  327  ; 

pottery  from  marshes  of,  42 
Urban  (archdeacon  of  Llandaff),  seal 
of,  29 


Valens,  coins  of,  145 
Valentinianus  I.,  coins  of,  146 
Vallance  (W.  H.  A.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellcw,  349  ;  admitted,  357 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey  (Wales),  pottery 
from,  9 

Vanden  (Peter),  hell-founder,  335 
Vases  (Greek),  296 
Vaughan  (H.),  exhibits  photographs 
of  the  Parthenon  taken  in  1852, 
468 

Veith  family,  grant  of  arms  to,  47 
Venus,  bronze  figure  of,  from  Frox- 
field  (Wilts.),  87 ;  St.  Albans 
(Herts.),  267 
Vere  (Alberic  de),  16 
Verensis  (Anthony),  295 
Vertue  (George),  book-plates  engraved 
by,  220 

A^espasian,  coin  of,  87 
Vestments,  cope,  91  ;  stole,  91 
Victorinus,  coin  of,  357 
Villena  (Don  Diego  de),  grant  to,  47 
Vinon  (Rev.  F.  A.  H.,  F.S.A.).  ex¬ 
hibits  Venetian  bronze  bucket  with 
enamels,  430 

Virtue  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  F.S.A.), 
exhibits  a  pax,  holy-water  stoup 
and  shrine  end,  13  ;  exhibits  illu¬ 
minated  paintings  cut  from  book 
of  hours,  350  ;  on  a  psalter  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church 
of  Orpington  (Kent),  364 


AVadham  (Nicholas  and  Dorothy), 
medal  of,  224 

Wadhurst  (Su.ssex),  iron  fire-backs 
from,  271,  309  ;  iron  monumental 
plates  from,  307 
Wafering  irons,  22 
AValbran  (J.  R.),  6 
AValkcr  (J.  AA^.,  F.S.A.),  9;  exhibits 
fragments  of  glass  from  Sandal 
Castle,  11  ;  on  a  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  gold  chalice,  147  ;  on  excava¬ 
tions  at  Sandal  Castle  (Yorks.), 
148 

Waller  (J.  G.,  F.S.A.),  on  some 
painted  glass  in  AA''est  AVickham 
church  (Kent),  92  ;  appointed  scru¬ 
tator,  164,  305  ;  exhibits  brass  alms- 
dish,  350 

Wallis  (Whitworth,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
matrices  of  seals,  16 
AValsall  (Staff.),  seal  of,  445,  447 
AVallsend  (Northumb.), Roman  remains 
from,  67 

Walters  (H.  B.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
223 ;  admitted,  224 
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Ward  (J.  F.S.A.),  on  some  barrows 
near  Bnxton  (l)crby),  419 
Wardestys  (J(din),  obit  of,  3G5 
AVarlingiiam  (Surrey),  Homan  remains 
from.  857 

Warren  (H.  11. ),  elected  Fellow,  48  ; 

admitted.  57 
Warwick,  seal  of,  489 
Waterhouse  (Edward),  book-plate  of, 

217 

Watson  (Father  Thomas),  13 
Waxed  tablets  from  Cambridge,  471 
Wayuc  ( Rev.  W.  II.),  exhibits  latten 
ewer,  287 

Webb  (Aston),  elected  Fellow,  48  ; 
admitted,  229 

Webb  (Surgeou-Capt.  W.  W.,  M.I).), 
elected  Fellow,  272  ;  admitted,  357 
Weber  (F.  F.,  F.S.A.),  on  Indian  eye- 
agates  01  eye-onyx  stones,  124  ;  on  a 
pli  iale  of  terra-cotta,  3U5 
Welch  (C.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  and 

describes  ring  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  289 

Welliy  (Lt.-Col.  A.  C.  E.),  elected 
Fellow,  101 

Weldon  (W.  II.,  Norroyking  of  arms), 
elected  Fellow,  4(19 

Welford  (Northants.),  paten  from,  249 
Wells  (Somerset.),  chapel  of  Oar  Lady 
beside  the  cloister,  245  ;  seal  of,  436, 
444  ;  seal  found  in  Deanery  garden, 
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Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.  D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Editor,  Edwin  Ereshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treas.  S.A.  : — The  Account- 
Books  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange,  in  the  City  of  London, 
1.596-1698.  Privately  printed.  4to.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author,  John  Ferguson,  Es([.,  LL.D.,  E.S.A.  : 

1.  Concluding  portion  of  an  Address  to  the  Glasgow  University  Medico- 
Chirnrgical  Society.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1880. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Chemical  AVritingsof  Democritus  and 
Synesius.  Parts  II.-IV.  and  postscript  to  Part  IV.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1890- 
189L 

3.  Bibliographia  Paracelsica.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1892, 

1893. 

4.  On  the  work  of  the  Philosophical  and  other  Scientific  Societies.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Address.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1893. 

5.  Archaeology  as  a  subject  of  Antiquarian  Study.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1893. 

6.  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Histories  of  Inventions  and  Books  of  Secrets. 
First  Supiylemcnt.  4to.  Glasgow,  1894. 

7.  Some  early  Treatises  on  Technological  Chemistry.  Supiylemcnt.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1894. 

8.  Recent  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  Gold-making.  8vo.  Glasgow, 

1894. 

9.  Address  on  vacating  the  Presidency  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Glasgow.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1895. 
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From  the  I^arl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  LE  D.,  F.S.A.  : — Ribliotheca  Lindesiana. 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  Looks  and  i\Ianuscripts.  Frivately  printed.  4tn. 
Aberdeen,  1895. 

From  the  Antlior  : — The  Volunteers  of  Munster:  their  Flags  and  Medals. 
Reprint  of  the  Munster  Volunteer  Registry,  1782,  with  notes.  By  Robertl 
Day,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Dublin,  1895. 

From  the  Author  ; — Natural  History  Lore  and  Legend.  By  F.  E.  llulme,, 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Sosne  Thoughts  on  the  Training  of  Architects.  An 
Address.  By  T.  G.  Jatdeson,  A.R.A.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1895. 

From  the  Author:— Old  Stoke  Charity.  The  Monumental  Brasses  and; 
Heraldry  of  the  Families  of  Hampton  and  Waller.  By  B.  W,  Greenfield, | 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Southampton,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — iMonumental-Brasses  in  Shropshire.  By  Mill  Stephenson. 
B.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  by  request  of  the  Government  ofi 
Ceylon: — Architectural  Remains  at  Anuradhapura.  By  J.  G.  Smither,i 
F.R.I.B.A.  Folio.  Loudon,  1894. 

Frcm  the  Author,  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  : 

].  On  the  Collection  of  Chap-Books  in  the  Bibliotheca  Jacksoniana,  in 
Tullie  House,  Carlisle.  8vo.  Kendal,  1895. 

2.  Picture  Board  Dummies.  8vo.  London.  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Plaxtole  :  a  Kentish  Borough.  By  J.  Tavenor  Perry 
(Bye-Way  History  No.  2.)  8yo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author : — Notes  on  the  Cross  of  Cong.  By  Margaret  Stokes.’ 
(Privately  printed.)  4to.  Dublin,  1895. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  : — Famous  Monuments  oi| 
Central  India.  Prepared  by  direction  of  Sir  Lepcl  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.  Oblongj 
Folio.  London,  188(1. 

From  the  Author  : — De  Fidiculis  Opuscula.  Opusculum  VIII.  The  Seal  o! 
Roger  Wade.  By  Edward  Herou-Allen.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen : — De  Danskej 
Runemindesmmrker.  Af  Ludv.  F.  A.  Wimmer.  Folio.  Copenhagen,  1895 

From  the  Author  : — Benjamin  Tompson,  a  Graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1662( 
By  Dr.  S.  A.  Green.  8vo.  Boston,  1895. 

From  the  Author  :— -A  De.scviption  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head.  By  Charlc; 
Dawson,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Lewes,  18!)5. 

From  the  Corporation  of  the  Cit}^  of  London  : — London  and  the  Kingdom  :  sj 
History.  Vol.  HI.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Tragico-Comoedia  do  vSancto  Vedasto  :  edited  from  MSS.  a' 
Arras  by  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author: — Report  of  the  Cumberland  Excavation  Committee,  1894 
By  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.  A.  8vo.  Kendal,  1895. 

From  G.  Cheney,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : —Order  of  Ceremonial  for  tlie  Conseci'ation  o 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  11.  Harmcr  as  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  May  23rd,  1895.  Folio: 
London. 
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'rom  the  Author,  W.  C.  Waller,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

].  Essex  Field  Names.  Parti.  The  Hundred  of  Ongar  and  the  Half 
Hundreds  of  Harlow  and  Waltham.  8vo.  Colchester,  1895. 

2.  Some  Account  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Loughton. 
8vo.  Colchester,  1895. 

From  H.M.  Madras  Government  :  — Administration  Report  of  the  Madras 
Government  Museum  for  the  year  1894-95.  Folio.  Madras,  1895. 

|From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.  S.  A.  :  — The  Roxburghc 
I  Ballads.  Part  XXIII.,  Vol.  VIII.  half  of  the  Final  Volume). 

■From  the  Albany  Club  ; — A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  16th,  Century  Sword 
play  in  the  Albany  Club  Grounds,  Kingston-on-Thames,  July  Gth,  189.>- 
8vo.  Kingston-on-Thames,  1895. 

From  the  Author  -The  Site  of  Camulodunum,  or  Colchester  versus  Chester- 
ford.  By  J.  C.  Gould.  8vo.  Iiondon,  1895. 

^  From  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial 
Year  Book,  1895.  4to.  London,  1895. 

i  From  the  Author  : — Tellis  and  Kleobeia.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
London,  1895. 


I  From  the  Author  ; — Greek  Coins  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1894.  By 
j  Warwick  Wroth,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

'  I  From  the  Author  : — A  brief  and  popular  History  of  the  Ho.spital  of  God’s 
I  House,  Southampton.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Aston  Whitlock,  M.A.  8vo. 
i  ^  Southampton,  1894. 


1 1  From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  Blewbury.  By  AV.  H.  Richardson,  IM.  A.,  F.S.A. 

I  j  8vo.  Newbury,  1895. 

i  i 

From  the  Author  :-—Sandgate  Castle.  (Part  2.)  By  W.  L.  Button,  F.S.A. 

'  8vo.  London,  1894. 

•  From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  Huntington  Shaw,  Blacksmith.  By  R.  Garraway 
I  Rice,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  Livre  d'Or  du  Cortege  des  Croises  a  Clermont-Fanderr 
[  (19  mai  1895).  Par  Ambroise  Tardieu.  4to.  Clermont-Ferrand,  1895. 


From  the  Author  : — English  Municipal  Heraldry.  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
M.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

I 

I  From  H.M.  India  Government  ; — Customary  Law  of  the  Main  Triljcs  of  the 
!  Sialkot  District.  By  J.  R.  Dunlop-Smith,  Captain.  Vol.  XIV.  8vo. 
i  Lahore,  1895. 

From  the  Author  Notes  upon  some  Bronze  and  Stone  AVeapons  discovered  in 
AA'’ales.  By  S.  AV.  AA'^illiams,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Devonshire  Briefs.  Part  I.  By  T.  N.  Brushfield,  ALD. 
8vo.  Plymouth,  1895. 
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From  tlie  Author.  Rev.  0.  J.  Keii-hcl,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — ■ 

L  The  Dovonshire  Domesday.  II.  The  Devonshire  Domesday  and  the 
Geldroll.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1895. 

2.  Ilulham  Manor.  A  Sketch  Historical  and  Economic.  8vo.  Plymouth, 
1895. 

From  the  Author:  — On  some  Prehistoric  Remains  from  Lough  Erne.  By 
Robert  Day,  F.S.A.  Ito. 

From  J.  Wickham  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.: — Beroldus  sive  ecclesia:  ' 
Ambrosiame  Mediolaneusis  Kalendarium  et  Ordines,  saec.  xii.  Ex  codicc 
Ambrosiauo  edidit  et  adnotavit  Doctor  Marcus  Magistretti.  8vo.  Milan, 
1891.  ; 

From  Ethert  Brand,  Esq.  : — Lithographs  of  the  principal  Brasses  in  Harrow 
Church,  Middlesex.  (Eight  Plates.)  8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Records  of  the  Woolwich  District.  By  W.  T,  Vincent. 

2  vols.  8vo.  IVoolwich. 

John  Bilson,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member 
of  Council,  vice  Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  deceased,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  Thursday 
December  5th,  and  that  the  Council  liad  recommended  the 
name  of  the  Right  Rev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  to  till  the  vacancy. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  M.A.,  exhibited  a  I’ough  slab  of 
sandstone,  with  a  cross  rudely  carved  thereon,  said  to  have 
been  dug  up  some  twenty  years  ago,  below  the  usual  burying 
depth,  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard,  Cumberland. 

A  very  early  date  has  been  claimed  for  tlie  stone,  and  a 
suggestion  made  to  associate  it  with  St.  Herebert,  the  friend 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  who  is  not  known  to  have  been  buried  at 
Crosthwaite.  From  the  fresh  chisel  marks  on  the  stone, 
Avhich  are  clearly  derived  from  tools  of  various  sizes,  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  in  favour  of  a  comparatively 
recent  rather  than  an  early  date  for  the  stone. 

The  Rev.  William  Greenwell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,; 
exhibited  a  late-Celtic  sword  and  sheath  found  at  Sadberge, 
CO.  Durham,  upon  which  Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
read  the  folloiving  notes  : 

“  The  sword  upon  the  table  was  sent  to  me  for  exhibition 
by  our  Fellow,  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  who  has  Avi’itten  to 
request  that  it  be  described  as  shoAvn  by  Mrs.  Hooppell,  the' 
AvidoAV  of  tlie  late  OAvner,  tlie  Re\^  R.  E.  Hooppell,  LL.D.  The- 
only  information  as  to  its  discovery  is  that  it  was  found  about 
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880  by  some  masons  engaged  in  repairing  a  bridge  at  Barm- 
ion,  near  Sadberge,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  was  thought 
i)f  so  little  account  that  it  lay  on  a  heap  for  some  days. 

•  As  will  readily  be  seen  on  ex- 
jimining  the  sword,  it  belongs  to  ii 
I  lie  interesting  and  not  too  large 
class  of  Late-Celtic  antiquities, 

3xamples  of  which  are  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  in  recent  times  are  the 
two  brooches  found  at  sica,  upon 
!  which  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  read  a 
i  very  exhaustive  paper,  and  the 
juiore  varied  remains  from  Ayles- 
I  ford  described  by  the  same  able 
'  hand  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  lii. 

The  paper  to  which  I  would, 
however,  refer  chiefly  is  that  by 
the  President  in  vol.  xlv.  of  Arch¬ 
aeologia,  as  being  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  swords  of  this  class. 

The  paper  was  written  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  sword  found  at 
Catterdale,  in  Yorkshire,  but  the 
President  took  the  opportunity  of 
describing  as  a  part  of  the  paper 
the  whole  of  the  swords  of  the 
same  period  then  known  to  exist. 

The  list  shows  that  weapons  of  the 
kind  have  been  found  practically 
all  over  the  British  Islands.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  had  types  of  their  own, 
differing  in  detail  from  those  in 
use  in  other  districts,  pointing 
doubtless  to  a  difference  in  tribe  or 
possibly  in  date.  The  type  common 
in  the  Thames  finds  is  a  long  broad 
blade,  of  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  as  the  long  Saxon  sword, 
with  a  sheath  of  much  the  same 
character,  flat,  that  is,  in  general 
aspect,  without  any  high  projec-  si™  found 
tions  either  in  the  ornament  or  co.  dujuiam.  (i  linear). 
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the  fittings.  Tlie  sword  before  us  is  very  difiereut  from  this.  , 
In  the  first  place  it  is  very  short ;  tlie  loop  for  the  strap  rises 
boldly  and  decidedly  from  the  middle  of  the  sheath,  and  is 
continued  as  a  soi't  of  rib  or  strap  extending  towards  both 
ends  of  the  sheath,  where  it  terminates  in  a  fiat  plate.  The 
loop  is  embossed  with  two  crescent-shajoed  ornaments,  suggest-  i 
ing  the  characteristic  eccentric  tiinnpet  pattern.  The  plate 
forming  the  other  side  of  the  sheath  is  (juite  plain.  The  blade 
is  straight  and  two-edged,  with  a  strong  midrib,  the  point 
l)eing  still  fairly  preserved.  It  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  ! 
careful  workmanship  often  found  in  the  iron  work  of  this 
period,  as  for  instance  in  the  blades  from  the  Swiss  Lakes, 
and  upon  one  SAvord  from  the  Thames  now  in  the  British ' 
Museum,  the  blade  of  which  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
skill  of  the  British  swordsnnth. 

A  feature  of  somewhat  uuusAual  oce\n'rence  upon  these 
weapons  is  found  in  the  small  guard  of  solid  metal  found  with 
this  sword.  Handles  are  very  rarely  found,  and  even  the  tang 
has  frequently  disappeared ;  but  the  bronze  guard,  if  one  may 
call  it  by  that  name,  is  often  seen  in  position  at  the  end  of  the 
sheatli,  its  preservation  being  due  to  the  iron  rust  having 
cemented  it  firmly  in  its  place.  The  guard  is  not,  however,  of 
the  kind  now  before  us,  but  is  a  thin  strip  of  metal,  usually  of 
an  ogee  outline,  with  the  two  ends  rarely  extending  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  sheath,  which  is  designed  to  fit  the  curved 
form  of  the  guard.  In  the  present  case  we  have  a  solid  piece 
of  bronze  with  the  usual  outline  at  the  upper  edge,  but  the 
lower  edge  is  fiat,  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  sheath.  It  is,  I  think, 
probable  that  the  pommel  of  this  sword  was  of  some  consider¬ 
able  weight,  as  a  heavy  counterpoise  would  be  essential  to 
balance  the  combined  weight  of  the  blade  and  this  solid  guard. 
Ill  cases  where  the  complete  handle  has  occurred  the  pommels 
are  as  a  rule  solid  and  weighty. 

What  the  chape  end  of  this  sheath  was  like  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  seeing  that  in  general  type  it  resembles  the  Catterdale 
SAvord,  that  from  StaiiAvick,'^  in  Yorkshire,  another  from  the 
Pentland  Hills,!  near  Edinburgh,  and  a  third  from  Embleton,! 
near  Cockermoiith,  in  Cumberland,  avc  may  assume  that  it  had 
the  usual  bifid  termination,  wdiat  is  commonly  called  a  thumb 
pattern.  The  loop  in  its  present  position  resembles  also  the; 
sheath  from  Warton,  near  Lancaster,  but  of  this  unfortunately 
the  loAver  end  is  Avanting.  It  Avill  be  noticed  that  all  these; 
SAvords  are  from  the  nortli  of  England,  and  one  even  from: 
Scotland,  a  fact  which  Avould  lead  us  to  sujDpose  that  Ave  liaA^e 

*  Kemble,  Hover  F<rnles,  pi.  xviii.  2. 

f  Alp.  cifc.  pi.  xviii.  5. 


!  Op.  cit.  pi.  xviii.  3. 
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before  us  a  northern  type.  The  Irish  representatives  are  very 
fragmentary,  chiefly  scabbard  ends,  and  not  at  all  of  the  same 
description.”^ 

Alfeed  Heneage  Cocks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  Romano-British  Pile-Dwelling  at  Hedsor,  Bucks, 
and  exhibited  a  number  of  the  antiquities  found : 

“In  digging  a  cesspool  in  1894,  in  connection  with  the 
Wharf  House,  Hedsor,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  various  branches  into  which 
the  Thames  is  divided  between  Cookham  and 
Cliveden,  a  flooring  of  rough  timbers  and 
brushwood  was  met  with.  Mr.  James  Rutland, 

F.G.S.,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Maiden¬ 
head  Field  Club,  was  informed  that  ‘after 
digging  through  2  feet  6  inches  of  alluvial, 
and  about  6  feet  of  peaty,  soil,  containing 
much  decayed  wood,  leaves,  etc.  [the  workmen] 
came  upon  an  oak  floor,  about  4  inches  in 
thickness,  supported  upon  oaken  and  beechen 
piles,  varying  from  5  to  9  inches  in  diameter. 

The  principal  and  larger  piles  were  about  5 
feet  apart,  the  small  thickly  studded  about 
between.  One  oak  pile  they  drew  up  was 
pointed,  having  a  long  draft  about  3  feet  .  .  .  .’ 

Sundry  bones  of  red-deer,  small  ox,  etc.  were 
found.  Also  an  iron  spear-head  inches 
long,  with  an  open  socket,  and  two  rivet-  or 
pin-holes  on  each  side ;  the  neck  between  the 
blade  and  socket  is  ornamented  with  three 
transverse  bands,  representing  the  conven¬ 
tionalised  string  attachment  to  the  shaft. 

On  the  initiative  of  Mr.  John  Parker, 

F.S.A.,  hon.  see.  of  the  Bucks  Archieological  bucks.  (»  linear.) 
Society,  Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden  obtained  leave 
from  Lord  Boston,  the  owner  of  the  land,  to  explore  further ; 
and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his  lord- 
ship  for  kindly  granting  the  necessary  permission ;  also  Mr. 
Montagu  Hepworth,  agent  to  Lord  Boston,  for  much  kindly 
assistance ;  and  Mr.  Aaron  Williams,  the  tenant  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  S.  Darby,  F.C.S.,  F.C.I.,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  F.L.S., 
hon.  sec.  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  present 
writer,  were  also  associated  with  the  exploration,  and  were 
joined  a  little  later  on  by  Mr.  Rutland. 

*  This  sword  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
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The  cesspool  was  dug  70  yards  from  the  Tliames,  in 
a  small  orcliard  in  the  river  valley,  immediately  to  the 
north-west  of  the  sharply  rising-  high  ground  on  which 
Hedsor  Park,  Cliveden  and  Dropmore  are  situated.  The 
site  appears  originally  to  liave  been  part  of  the  widely  ' 
spreading  bed  of  the  ‘  Wycombe  stream,’  or  ‘tlie  Wye.’*  This  i 
little  Bucks  river  at  tlie  present  day  takes  a  sudden  turn  ' 
when  witluii  some  200  yards  of  tlie  Thames,  so  as  to  flow 
straight  into  it  at  Bourne  End ;  but  a  little  more  than 
200  yai'ds  from  this  sudden  bend,  and  even  more  closely 
connected  -with  it  by  a  chain  of  water-cress  beds,  a  small 
stream,  knowui  as  Blessing’s  Ditch,  makes  an  abrupt  start, 
and  after  a  course  of  a  short  half-mile  (wmshing  the  south-  i 
west  side  of  the  orchard  on  its  way)  falls  into  the  Thames  I 
by  the  Wharf  House.  It  seems  evident  that  the  highly  domes¬ 
ticated  little  Blessing’s  Ditch  shows  the  original  direction  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  Wycombe  river.  The  left  (east)  bank  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise, 
alongside  the  orchard  on  its  north-east ;  and  the  right  bank  is 
shown  by  an  abrupt  and  very  striking  difference  in  level  near 
the  middle  of  the  large  meadow  on  the  west  of  the  orchard ; 
while  the  underground  evidence  was  even  more  conclusive  of 
tlie  former  existence  at  this  place  of  a  fair-sized  watercourse. 

On  20tli  June,  1895  (after  an  abortive  start  on  the  17th) 
two  labourers  commenced  excavating  an  irregular  oval,  about 
12  feet  from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  about  18  feet  broad, 
immediately  nortli  and  north-east  of  the  spot  excavated  in 
digging  the  cesspool,  some  20  yards  east  of  Blessing’s  Ditch, 
and  close  to  the  public  footpatli  wliich  divides  the  orchard 
from  the  Wharf  House  garden.  Tlie  work  was  continued 
daily,  until  we  were  finally  drowned  out  on  July  13 ;  and 
all  subsequent  etfoiis  to  pump  out  the  water  failing,  tlie 
exploration  was  then  most  reluctantly  abandoned. 

The  orchard,  which  is  rather  more  than  40  yards  square, 
is  2  feet  G  inches  higher  than  the  adjoining  land  from  north  to 
south-Avest ;  to  the  east,  as  already  mentioned,  the  ground  rises, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-east  the  higher  level  continues 
across  the  footpath,  and  declines  gradually  towards  the 
Thames,  as  the  lawn  of  the  Wharf  House. 

This  upper  stratum  contained  many  pieces  of  roofing  tiles, 
Avhich  suggest  that  the  ground  had  been  made  up  with 
builders’  rubbish  and  the  earth  moved  in  digging  the  founda- 

*  Mr.  J.  E.  Payne  informs  me  that  he  can  find  no  earlier  nse  of  tlie  name 
Wye  for  this  river  than  the  present  century  ;  and  that  Wycombe  is  not  from 
the  Celtic  word  for  water,  hut  from  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  word  (Widu) 
meaning  forest. 
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lions  of  the  House,  at  a  date  of  course  subsequent  to  the 
diversion  of  the  Wye. 

Omitting  in  what  follows  the  30  inches  of  recent  surface 
soil,  and  reckoning  the  depth  from  the  natural  level,  there 
came  first  a  layer  of  flints  about  3  inches  thick,  followed  by 
reddish  clay  for  1  foot.  Then  came  a  sticky  clay,  so  adhesive, 
that  nearly  every  spit  had  to  be  scraped,  instead  of  thrown, 
off  the  shovels.  This  was  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  was 
followed  by  a  thin  layer  of  ferruginous  sand,  averaging 
2  inches  in  thickness;  then  at  3  feet  5  inches*  came  character¬ 
istically-smelling  river-  or  rather  pond-mud.  This  was  for 
the  most  part  almost  black,  with  small  patches  or  streaks, 
here  and  and  there,  of  bluish  green.  Samples  of  this  colour¬ 
ing,  chemically  tested  by  Mr.  Darby,  proved  to  be  caused  by 
the  presence  of  ferrous  phosphate,  or  vivianite,  which  may 
be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  bones,  and  an 
occasional  fragment  of  iron  sandstone,  as  well  as  small  nodules 
of  concrete  ferruginous  oxide,  resulting  probably  from  decom¬ 
posed  iron  pyrites. 

This  mud,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  excavation,  ended 
at  a  depth  of  4  feet  6|  inches,  giving  a  thickness  of  1  foot 
1|  inch.  It  was  followed  by  peat,  the  bottom  of  which  we 
never  reached.  The  peat  was  of  a  dull  red  or  chocolate 
colour  when  brought  to  light,  but  within  from  one  to  two 
minutes  after  exposure  turned  quite  black,  and  was  thence- 
forwards  not  distinguishable  in  the  sides  of  the  cutting  from 
the  mud  above  it. 

At  a  general  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches  (or  in  most  parts  very 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  peat)  the  platform  was  reached, 
but  before  attempting  to  describe  it  certain  superincumbent 
matter  must  be  detailed.  Portions  of  the  orchard  had  been 
trenched  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  on  these  fresh  surfaces 
lay  sundry  scraps  of  dark  grey  Roman  potteiy,  and  four  or 
five  flint-flakes,  which  were  evidently  not  in  situ,  but  brought 
here  with  the  rest  of  the  material  when  the  surface  was  raised ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  excavation,  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  reddish  clay  (or  about  1  foot  below  the  modern  material), 
a  similar  scrap  of  Roman  pottery  was  met  with,  and  sundry 
horse-bones.  Some  more  of  the  latter  were  in  the  sticky 
clay,  4  and  8  inches  lower,  and  probably  all  belonged  to  an 
animal  that  had  been  drowned,  and  accidentally  sunk  at  this 
spot.  From  about  the  top  of  the  sticky  clay  down  to  the  floor- 
ing,  oyster  shells  were  in  considerable  abundance,  and  two 

*  This  was  the  depth  over  the  greater  part  of  our  excavation  ;  it  varied,  how¬ 
ever,  from  5  feet  6  inches  from  the  present  surface  at  the  north,  to  G  feet  1  inch 
at  the  south,  but  against  this  must  be  set  a  slight  unevenness  in  the  surface. 
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were  respectively  3  and  8  indies  below  the  surface  of  the  floor ; 
these  had  no  donbt  found  interstices  in  the  brushwood,  through 
which  to  sink  so  far.  From  flnding  these  two  specimens  well 
below  the  top  of  the  flooring,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  all  the 
others  may  liave  sunk  in  the  then  soft  river-bed  to  some 
considerable  depth  beloiv  tliat  at  which  they  were  thrown 
in ;  and  if  so,  that  heavier  objects,  such  as  pottery  and  bone, 
would  sink  even  more  readily. 

Besides  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  a  nearly  complete  pig’s 
liumerus  occurred  at  2  feet  8  inches,  .and  at  2  feet  10  inches 
was  a  small  piece  of  stick.  Its  presence  was  perhaps  purely 
accidental,  and  it  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  pile 
dwelling  ;  Imt  4  inches  lower,  and  less  than  a  couple  of  feet 
to  one  side,  were  several  sticks  about  30  inches  in  length, 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  cover  a  width  of  about 
9  inches,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  had  formed 
some  small  part  of  a  hut  erected  on  tlie  platform. 

A  short  upright,  not  much  exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  at 
tlie  opposite  side  of  our  opening,  or  nearly  in  the  north-east 
corner,  reached  to  about  2  inches  below  the  level  of  these 
parallel  sticks.  A  hole  had  been  dug  at  that  spot  in  recent 
times  (for  wdiat  purpose  we  could  not  discover),  which  reached 
just  to  the  top  of  this  upright,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  inches  had  then  been  knocked  oft  it. 

At  a  deptli  of  about  3  feet,  at  a  point  where  the  sand 
succeeded  the  sticky  clay,  higher  than  the  normal  level,  was  a 
red-deer  bone.  Six  inches  lower,  in  the  mud,  were  others,  and 
part  of  a  sheep’s  jaw ;  also  several  scraps  of  dark  (Roman) 
jiottery ;  and  under  several  small  bits  of  wood  were  two 
oblong  discs  of  oak  of  uncertain  use.  One  that  is  perfect 
measures  3j-i  x  lj-|  inches,  by  .about  inch  in  thickness; 
both  extremities  are  bevelled  from  the  same  surface  to  a 
cliisel-edge,  and  in  the  centre  a  circular  hole  is  bored  (by 
an  auger  ?)  inch  diameter.  The  imperfect  example  would  be 
about  the  same  size,  but  the  central  hole  is  only  .about  -I  inch 
diameter. 

At  4  feet  depth  were  a  small  liranch  (of  oak  ?),  part  of  a  red 
deer’s  jaAV,  some  scraps  of  dark  (Roman)  pottery,  and  a 
semi-lunar  piece  of  flint,  4|  inches  long,  wdiicli  having  (acci¬ 
dentally)  a  sharp  edge  all  round,  was  perhaps  brought  here 
to  be  used  as  a  cutting  instrument. 

The  tops  of  four  more  uprights  reached  to  between  3  feet 
G  inches  and  4  feet  in  depth,  on  the  western  side  ;  two  of  them, 
having  each  a  small  satellite  close  to  it,  wmre  about  a  foot 
on  either  side  of  the  parallel  sticks,  10  inches  higher. 

At  a  depth  of  about  4  feet  2  inches  were  some  scraps  of 
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dark  (Roman)  pottery,  a  scrap  of  red  pottery,  and  some  small 
pieces  of  wood. 

At  4  feet  6|  inches  (as  already  stated)  the  pond-mud  gave 
place  to  peat,  and  from  half  an  inch  or  so  above  it,  but  in  part 
sloping  down  some  six  inches  lower,  came  the  flooring  of  the 
“  pile  dwelling.” 

This  consisted  of  masses  of  brushwood,  which  at  this  level 
was  especially  thick  and  conspicuous  in  the  north-west 
quarter ;  while  throughout,  roughly  speaking,  the  central 
third  (between  east  and  west),  it  was  less  conspicuous,  and 
increasingly  so  from  north  to  south  ;  and  was  possibly  entirely 
absent  for  the  last  foot  or  so  in  this  width,  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  excavation,  where  the  peat  was  somewhat 
drier  and  brighter  coloured. 

The  brushwood  varied  in  size,  from  the  smallest  twigs  up  to 
tolerably  large  branches  or  small  stems  of  oaks  and  beeches ; 
the  size  being  probably  limited  by  the  weiglit  two  men  could 
conveniently  carry.  Not  one  of  the  larger  sized  sticks 
occurred  at  this  level  in  this  central  third  of  the  opening. 
There  were  about  a  score  of  upright  stakes  or  piles  at  this 
level  (including  those  already  mentioned  which  reached  to  a 
few  inches  higher,  and  also  including  some  which  were  quite 
small,  three  of  them  placed  close  together  for  mutual  support, 
and  two  or  three  others  acting  as  “  satellites  ”  to  larger  posts). 
They  were  dispersed  quite  irregularly,  but  all  within  either 
the  western  or  eastern  third  of  the  excavation ;  and,  while  the 
lialf-dozen  uprights  found  at  lower  levels  (5  feet  6  inches  to 
7  feet  9  inches),  were  all  (in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
third)  on  the  inner  or  central  side  of  the  upper  piles,  yet  not 
one  was  in  the  central  third  * ;  although  at  a  depth  of  from 
6  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet  6  inches  there  were  several  tolerably 
large  horizontal  logs  in  it. 

The  interesting  account  of  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village 
by  Mr.  A.  Bulleid  (published  by  the  Glastonbury  Antiquarian 
Society)  does  not  enable  me  to  understand  the  arrangement  of 
tliese  piles  ;  possibly,  however,  an  excavation  on  a  larger  scale 
would  explain  much  that  is  now  obscure. 

At  7  feet  depth  was  a  piece  of  blackish  pottery,  which 
appears  to  be  of  Celtic  character,  and  a  very  small  fragment 
at  8  feet  3  inches  seems  also  to  be  pre-Roman. 

At  about  7  feet  6  inches  depth  were  two  pieces  of  oak  with 
mortices  cut  in  them,  but  no  corresponding  tenons  were 
noticed. 

Some  few  of  the  larger  timbers  lay  roughly  at  right  angles 

*  i.c.  upwards  of  6  feet  space  divided  the  western  from  the  eastern  group, 
if  groups  they  can  be  called. 
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to  otlier  timbers,  with  the  end  of  one  resting  on  another,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  this  was  in  each  case  accidental,  and  that 
wood,  little  and  big,  was  merely  thrown  into  the  morass  at 
hap-hazard,  or  at  best  into  some  particular  spot  which  might 
specially  re(pnre  solidifying,  as  that  part  of  the  floor  sank  into 
the  yielding  peat.  Tlie  largest  logs  were  oak  and  beech,  the 
bark  of  the  latter  feeling  hard  as  iron  when  a  tool  came  in 
contact  with  it,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  cheese-like  con¬ 
sistency  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  wood.  Tlie  smaller  sticks 
included  birch,  hazel,  thorn,  yew,  holly,  and  an  occasional  small 
bit  with  much  pith.  Tlie  bark  of  all  the  wood  when  first  un¬ 
earthed,  and  the  axe  or  billhook  cuts,  were  as  fresh  as  when 
the  wood  had  been  thrown  into  the  morass,  but  within  some 
two  minutes’  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  wood  had  turned 
ipiite  black,  and  shrivelled  like  charcoal. 

Throughout  the  dark  peat  occurred  white  matter,  sometimes 
in  large  masses,  the  first  of  winch  was  at  once  identified  by 
one  of  the  labourers  as  suds  from  the  sink  of  the  period.  This 
Mr.  Darliy  ascertained  to  be  decayed  Sphagnum,  and  as  it 
gave  an  iron  reaction,  evidently  showed  the  presence  of  a 
phosphate  of  iron,  probably  the  sesquiphosphate  compound. 

For  a  thickness  of  4  feet  the  wood  floor  is  practically  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  small  intervals  here  and  there  did  not  prove  general ; 
for  instance,  in  the  spot  at  the  south  previously  mentioned, 
where  the  wood  seemed  to  come  to  an  end  at  the  upper  level 
of  the  floor,  much  small  wood  existed  20  inches  lower  down, 
and  so  with  other  places.  It  seemed  possible,  however,  that 
the  depth  of  5  feet  G  inches  may  show  a  somewhat  more 
general  addition  to,  or  renovation  of,  tlie  platform  ;  and  so  in 
an  even  less  marked  degree,  with  two  other  levels,  each  about 
a  foot  lower.  In  the  only  place  where  a  greater  depth  than 
that  was  reached  before  the  water  hid  everything,  the  wood 
ceased  at  8  feet  7  inches,  but  began  again  at  9  feet  G  inches. 

Three  or  four  short  pieces  of  board  or  split  wood  (under  and 
over  one  foot  in  length,  and  a  few  inches  broad),  having  one 
end  squared  and  the  other  pointed,  could  hardly  have  been 
any  part  of  the  flooring,  bnt  perhaps  had  some  use  in  the  huts 
which  we  may  assume  this  flooring  supported.  (?  Roofing 
shingles.) 

Bones,  scraps  of  pottery,  etc.  were  found  at  nearly  all  depths 
throughout  the  material  of  the  floor,  suggesting  its  gradual 
raising  by  continual  addition  of  fresh  wood.  These  finds  are 
detailed  under  their  respective  depths,  at  the  end  of  these  notes. 
The  various  “  long  ”  bones  were  in  nearly  every  ease  (including 
horses’)  split  for  the  marrow ;  the  majority  of  the  bones  had 
lieen  gmiAved  by  dogs,  and  several  show  knife  cuts, 
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The  only  certainly  wild  mammal  represented  was  the  red 
deer,  whose  bones  are  fairly  numerous.  The  most  numerous 
bones  were  those  of  pig,  probably  domestic,  nearly  all  immature 
and  small,  and  principally  quite  young  “  suckers.”  Those  of  ox 
(about  the  size  of  the  modern  Chillingham  race,  and  others 
smaller,  but  none  of  the  tiny  breed,  the  type  of  the  so-called 
Bos  longifrons),  sheep  (of  apparently  at  least  two  small 
breeds),  and  horse  (small)  were  also  common,  while  of  goat 
four  bones  represent  probably  one  individual ;  of  dog  a  single 
canine  tooth  was  found,  but  the  marks  of  other  teeth  of  the 
species  are,  as  already  said,  abundant  on  a  large  proportion 
of  the  bones.  Of  bird  bones,  only  the  few  following  were 
found:  the  metacarpals  of  a  crow,  or  rook  (Corvits  corone,  or 
frugilegus);  a  humerus  and  tibia,  about  which  Professor  A. 
Newton,  F.R.S.,  kindly  wrote  me :  “  Most  likely  a  domestic 
fowl ;  but  Dr.  Gadow  refers  them  to  a  pheasant  .  .  .  but  there 
is  so  little  that  is  distinctive  inter  se  in  the  long  bones  of  the 
two  birds  that  I  could  hardly  accept  this  as  positive  evidence 
of  the  pheasant  being  in  England  when  this  pile-dwelling 
was  in  use,  though  I  have  long  believed  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Romans.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  if  Dr. 
Gadow  were  right,  but  I  think  it  safest  to  be  content  with 
‘  Galline.’  ”...  Of  undoubted  domestic  fowl,  a  single  tarso¬ 
metatarsal  was  found,  3|-  inches  long,  with  a  spur  inch 
long.  Human  bones  were  limited  to  two  small  fragments  of 
a  remarkably  thin  skull,  doubtless  a  child’s,  at  7  feet  6  inches 
depth. 

The  only  manufactured  objects  found,  besides  the  discs,  etc. 
already  mentioned,  were : 

1.  A  small  handbell  of  iron,  washed  over  with  yellow-metal, 
2f  inches  high,  or  including  the  loop-handle,  3|  inches,  found 
at  6  feet  8  inches  depth.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  riveted, 
cow-bell  form ;  the  only  peculiar  points  about  it  are,  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  handle  running  on  through  the  crown  of 
the  bell,  to  form  the  crown-staple  in  the  interior ;  a  second, 
narrower  ribbon  of  metal  overlies  the  usual  one,  and  bending 
suddenly  outwards  near  the  bottom  on  either  side,  passes 
through  the  (oval)  crown,  nearer  its  extremities  than  the 
principal  band,  and  protrudes  a  short  distance  down  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  in  a  rounded  form  (like  wire),  the  yellow- 
metal  doubtless  brazing  it  in  place.  Also,  the  clapper  is  merely 
a  flat  piece  of  iron  without  ball,  and  was  loose,  the  loop  at  the 
upper  end  not  being  hooked  over  the  crown-staple ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  too  small  to  admit  of  being  so  hooked  on, 
shows  that  in  this  example  a  baldrick,  or  intermediate  link 
(?  of  leather),  was  employed. 
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2.  Part  of  a  small  ’worii-oiit  horse-shoe,  at  5  feet  6  inches 
depth. 

8.  A  small  cone  of  oak  (cut  transversely  to  the  grain),  2}^  inches 
liigh ;  21  inches  broad  at  the  base  in  one  direction,  by  l-[- 
inch  the  otlier  way,  but  is  apparently  slightly  shrunk.  It 
is  perforated  throughout  its  height,  tlie  hole  being  |  inch 
■w  ide  in  the  broadest  plane  of  the  cone,  and  less  in  the  narrow 
plane,  OAving,  I  think,  to  tlie  shrinkage  of  the  Avood,  and  not 
to  tlie  hole  having  ahvays  been  an  ellipse.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  liroad  side,  a  Avooden  pin  (still  remaining)  has 
lield  some  contained  object  in  place.  Found  at  6  feet  depth. 
Though  ditfering  in  size,  it  other Avise  closely  resembles  tAA'o 
butt-ends  of  spear-shafts  figured  in  Dr.  Munro’s  AAmrk  on 
Lake  DAvellings. 

4.  Part  of  the  leather  sole  of  a  small-sized  boot  or  shoe,  shoAV- 
ing  the  holes  Avhere  it  Avas  seAvn ;  about  6  feet  deep. 

Here  and  there,  round  the  bases  of  a  few  of  the  piles,  lay 
lumps  of  chalk  and  flints,  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  there 
Avith  a  A'ieAv  to  steadying  the  foundations  ;  one  of  these 
lumps  of  chalk,  measuring  some  34  inches  each  Avay,  has  four 
conspicuous  slits,  like  knife-cuts ;  tAVO  of  them  are  2|  inches 
in  length,  the  others  about  and  inch  respectively;  in 
depth  they  run  from  f  inch  doAViiAvards. 

Besides  the  flint-flakes  already  mentioned,  and  tAVO  recovered 
by  Mr.  Darby  from  the  soil  throAAui  out,  probably  from  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  one  Avas  found  in  a  hole  cut  for  drainage,  at 
8  feet  6  inches  deptli. 

Shells  occurred  of  the  folloAving  common  land  and  Avater 
snails:  Helix  asj^ersa,  H.  nemoralis,  Liinncea  paliistris  {t), 
Planorhis  marginafus,  F.  corneus,  Sitccinea  ‘pxdris,  and 
Cyclofx  (?).  Tavo  or  three  elytra  of  a  Avater-beetle  Avere  also 
found ;  other  small  objects  Avere  nut-shells  and  spines  from  a 
thorn  tree. 

Tlie  folloAving  shoAVS,  in  a  concise  form,  the  depths  at  Avhich 
the  AUirious  objects  Avere  found,  reckoning  from  the  natural 
level,  but  omitting  such  bones,  etc.  as  appeared  to  liave  sunk 
to  various  depths  in  more  or  less  recent  times.  (The  mention 
of  an  animal  Avill  be  understood  to  mean  in  most  cases  merely 
a  single  bone,  or  at  the  most  a  small  handful  of  bones,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  species  named.)  2  feet  3  inches,  pig.  2  feet  10  inches, 
Avood.  3  feet  3  inches,  red-deer.  3  feet  2  inches,  parallel  pieces 
of  Avood.  3  feet  4  inches,  upright.  3  feet  G  inches,  upright, 
Avooden  door-buttons  (?),  dark  pottery,  red-deer,  sheep.  4  feet, 
upright,  small  branch,  dark  pottery,  sharp  flint,  red-deer.  4  feet 
2  and  3  inches,  dark  and  red  pottery,  pieces  small  Avood.  4  feet 
G  inches,  flooring  began,  several  uprights.  4  feet  7  inches. 
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slate-grey  pottery  (including-  neck),  (modern  ?)  nail,  red-deer, 
sheep.  4  feet  8  inches,  black  pottery,  large  wood  ashes,  horse- 
teeth,  etc.  5  feet,  black  pottery.  5  feet  2  inches,  upright,  scrap 
smooth  pottery  jar.  5  feet  6  inches,  iron  horse-shoe,  ox,  nut¬ 
shells.  5  feet  8  inches,  pottery.  5  feet  10  inches,  sheep.  6  feet, 
oak  spear-butt  (?),  dog’s  canine,  crow  or  rook,  domestic  fowl  or 
pheasant.  6  feet  6  inches,  (?)  fresh  layer  brushwood;  at  E. 
corner  brushwood  ended ;  pig,  horse,  red-deer,  sheep.  6  feet 
8  inches,  ox,  horse,  lamb,  iron  bell.  6  feet  10  inches,  wood 
began  N.W. ;  horse’s  skull.  7  feet,  wood  at  S.,  black  Celtic  (?) 
pottery,  red-deer.  7  feet  4  inches,  flooring  of  small  wood  S.E. 

7  feet  6  inches,  human  skull,  red-deer,  sheep,  pig,  domestic  fowl, 
pottery,  nut-shell,  lump  of  chalk  with  (?)  knife-cuts.  7  feet 

8  inches,  flooring  of  small  wood  begins  again  N.  7  feet  10 

inches,  horse-skull.  8  feet,  horse.  8  feet  3  inches,  pottery 
Celtic  (?).  8  feet  4  inches,  horse.  8  feet  6  inches,  horse,  flint- 

flake.  8  feet  7  inches,  brushwood  floor  at  S.  centre,  ends. 

9  feet  6  inches,  brushwood  begins  again  at  S.  centre,  red-deer. 

Half  a  mile  lower  down  the  Thames  is  Cookham  Lock,  in 

an  artificial  cutting,  and  in  excavating  here  about  three  years 
ago,  during  alterations  to  the  lock,  piles  were  found,  some  of 
which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden,  and  presented  to 
the  Reading  Museum,  together  with  the  skull  and  other  bones 
of  a  small  horse,  and  a  scrap  of  Celtic  pottery.  Mr.  Rutland 
informs  me  that  when  an  excavation  was  made  at  Amerden, 
Bucks,  in  connection  with  the  new  Bray  Lock  (about  3  4  miles 
below  Cookham  Lock),  several  piles  with  pointed  ends  were 
found,  also  the  (complete)  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  a  tree, 
probably  ash,  fully  2  feet  6  inches  diameter.  The  peat  there 
began  about  3  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  only  4  feet  in 
thickness,  with  gravel  below. 

With  apologies  for  the  imperfections  of  this  report,  I  need, 
perhaps,  only  add  that  there  is  unquestionably  some,  and 
probably  a  large  proportion,  of  this  platform,  or  pile  dwelling, 
still  underground  at  Hedsor  awaiting  excavation.  A  practical 
difficulty,  however,  presents  itself ;  the  spot  is  immediately 
under  very  much  higher  ground,  and  the  exploration  having 
to  be  made  at  a  tolerable  depth,  the  water  is  not  long  before 
it  intrudes,  and  we  were  beaten  back  by  volumes  on  which  no 
hand  pumps  could  make  an  impression,  and  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  hire  steam  power.” 

Miss  M.  Dormer  Harris  communicated  the  following  paper 
on  the  Craft  Guilds  of  Coventry  : 

“  Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  societies 
known  as  the  craft  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Year  by  year 
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the  student’s  stock  ot‘  knowledge  concerning  tlie  subject  is 
increased,  as  the  documents  of  English  towns  are  brought 
to  light,  revealing  the  record  of  obsolete  customs  whicli 
traders  and  artificers  once  practised,  and  bygone  conditions 
under  wliicli  they  lived.  But  autliorities  are  still  at  variance 
on  many  questions  touching  this  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
a  few  facts  concerning  tlie  trade  and  industries  of  tifteenth- 
century  Coventry  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your  attention. 

Tlie  materials  whence  we  draw  our  knoAvledge  concerning 
the  life  and  the  customs  of  the  Coventry  crafts  are  obtained 
from  various  sources.  The  regidations  framed  by  the  dyers, 
mercers,  and  drapers  have  unfortunately  perished.  The 
smiths’,  cappers’,  and  barbers’  ndes,  however,  are  recorded  in  the 
Leet  Book  in  their  entirety.*  Those  of  the  jiinners,  tilers,  and 
coo})ers  have  been  preserved  by  the  diligence  of  Humphrey 
Wanley,  of  Harleian  fame,  himself  a  native  of  Coventry ;  f 
the  carpenters’  and  fullers’  books  yet  remain ;  f  and  occasional 
deeds  in  the  city  archives  draw  our  attention  to  particular 
points  of  craft  history.  But  the  Leet  Book  is  a  happy 
Imnting-ground  for  students  of  economic  history  from  the 
beginning  of  Henry  VI.’s  reign  to  that  of  Mary  Tudor,  for 
it  contains  numerous  references  to  facts  bearing  upon  the 
internal  management  of  the  local  fellowships,  such  as  the 
relations  between  buyer  and  seller,  employer  and  employed, 
and,  most  interesting  of  all,  between  the  craft  and  the  ruling 
body  of  the  town  of  which  its  members  were  inhabitants. 

The  men  of  Coventry,  a  city  which,  in  later  medieval 
times,  stood  fourth  among  the  wealthy  towns  of  England,§ 
gained  a  livelihood  l)y  the  buying  and  selling  of  wool  and  the 
making  of  cloth.  As  early  as  1398  the  traffic  in  the  frieze  of 
Coventry  ||  extended  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  the  city 
itself.  In  that  year  two  hundred  pounds’  Avorth,  the  exjAort 
of  one  merchant,  lay  in  the  port  of  distant  kStralsund,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,T[  and  in  London  and  other  places  the  cloth  was 
in  great  reciuest  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.**' 
For  over  a  hundred  years  Coventry  held  a  very  prominent 
position  among  the  clothmaking  towns  of  England.  But 
about  1518  there  was  great  depression  in  the  local  industry. 

*  Lcct  Booh,  ff.  27Ga,  SSOa,  381,  321),  329a,  124a.  Besides  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Leet,  tliis  volume  contains  numerous  references  to 
contemporary  events, 

t  llarl.  US.  C4(;0,  ff.  5,  6. 

j  The  former  are  in  possession  of  the  corporation  ;  the  latter  in  possession  of 
the  company. 

§  Rogers,  Six  Centuries,  i.  11(1. 

[|  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  437. 

^  Litcrce  Cantiiaricn.se.^i  (Bolls  Scries,  85).  iii.  81. 

**  Lcct  Booh,  f.  322a  (1518). 
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Tlie  weavers  and  fullers  were  crying  out  for  work,  and  the 
city  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  desolation.  We  cannot  tell 
with  any  certainty  the  reason  of  this  decay.  Either  the  water 
power  of  the  city  was  insufficient,*  or  from  some  cause  or  other 
it  was  impossible  for  the  clothmakers  to  get  wool  to  suit  their 
needs.  Kindred  trades  also  underwent  a  like  vicissitude.  Thus 
the  making  of  blue  thread,  whereof  there  had  once  been  ‘  great 
and  common  merchandise  ’  f  in  the  city,  was  abandoned  before 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  ‘  The  chiefest  trade  of  Coventry,’ 
said  one  of  the  writers  of  that  day,  ‘  was  heretofore  in  making 
blue  tliread,  and  then  the  town  was  riche,  even  upon  that 
trade  only,’];  but  he  goes  on  to  say  how  some  material  from 
‘  beyond  seas  ’  had  driven  the  Coventry  wares  from  the 
market.  The  cappers  also,  who  took  their  place  as  a 
flourishincr  and  exclusive  craft  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

o 

century,  found  that  a  change  in  the  fashion  brought  poverty 
upon  them  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  §  And  the  city,  indeed, 
never  completely  regained  its  old  position. 

Tlie  men  of  medieval  Coventry  naturally  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  cloth  trade  in 
view  of  the  wealth  it  brought.  Special  buildings  were  set  apart 
for  the  staple  traffic  of  the  city.  The  Drapery  and  the  Wool- 
hall,  both  in  Bailey-lane,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Michael’s 
cliurch,  were  the  recognised  selling  places  for  the  raw  and 
finished  material ;  and  a  small  illicit  market  went  on  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  itself.  ||  Hard  by  stood  the  Searching- 
house,  a  place  devoted  to  the  examination  of  all  the  cloth 
made  by  the  city  workpeople.  Two  weavers  and  two  fullers, 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  overlooked  the  handiwork 
of  their  fellow-craftsmen ;  while  six  drapers  were  appointed 
to  superintend  these  weavers  and  fullers,  so  as  to  guard  against 
any  exhibition  of  partiality  or  slackness  in  the  execution  of 
the  task.  If  the  material  were  sufficiently  fulled  and  well 
woven,  the  city  seal  was  attached  to  it  in  token  of  its 
genuine  quality ;  but  the  searchers  were  straitly  charged  to 
warrant  no  piece  that  fell  short  of  the  standard  excellence, 
and  bad  wares  were  returned  to  the  owner  to  make  there¬ 
with  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could.TI 

*  On  this  subject  v.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Town  Life,  ii.  90. 

t  In  141.5.  ilot.  Pari.  iv.  75. 

t  John  Hales  in  the  CoMmonmeal  of  the  P.eahn  (ed.  Lamond),  p.  128.  In 
the  doth  trade  the  story  is  a  similar  one.  In  1485  .and  1495  the  aulnage  of 
Coventry  and  district  was  £23  ;  that  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  £13.  In  1552 
Worcester  was  a  more  important  centre  than  Coventry.  Ih.  77,  note. 

§  Ashley,  Eocm.  Hist.  ii.  95.  A  new  fashion  under  Elizabeth  of  wearing 
“hats  felts”  seriously  affected  the  makers  of  woollen  caps. 

II  Lect  Booh,  f.  166. 

^  Ihkl.  f.  322.  See  Appendix,  post,  p.  29. 
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The  person  who  consistently  reaped  the  greatest  beneht  | 
from  this  activity  was  the  dra})er,  the  merchant  of  cloth.  ' 
Within  the  city  Ids  fellowship  ranked  next  to  that  of  the 
mercers,  or  merchants  i)roper,  who  traded  in  wool  as  meinhers 
of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  or  trafficked  in  wine  and  wax  which  ^ 
they  hronglit  in  barges  from  Bristol.*  None  but  the  Avell-  i 
to-do  could  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  drapers’  craft.f  Some  of  i 
its  more  fortunate  lArethren  Avere  able  to  purchase  estates  and  ‘ 
take  rank  among  the  county  gentry.  Thus  John  Bristowe, 
draper,  sometime  mayor  and  justice  of  the  peace  in  Coventry,  ! 
became  jDossessed  of  land  at  Whitley  ;  and  his  son  William  spoke 
of  his  ‘manor’  in  those  parts,  and  AAwotc  himself  ‘gentleman’  : 
Avith  the  best.  And  John,  grandson  of  Julian  Nethermill,  a  city  i 
dignitary  of  the  same  craft,  held  lands  in  Exhall,  and  had  lii.s 
arms  blazoned  among  those  of  the  great  county  folk.J  Many 
members  of  this  felloAvship  have  left  a  name  shoAving  the  great 
looAver  for  good  or  ill  that  they  possessed  Avithin  the  city. 
There  Avas  John  BristoAve,  mayor  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  Avho,  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  declared,  ‘  after  lie 
had  boron  office  Avithin  the  cite  of  Couentre  thynkyng  that 
the  common  people  of  the  seid  cite  durst  nor  Avolde  contraric 
his  doyng,  clayraed  unlaAvfully  ’  §  to  have  certain  rights  over 
the  common  pasture.  John  Haddon,  another  draper-mayor, 
lias  left  a  better  reputation ;  it  Avas  he  Avho  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  poA'erty-stricken  clothiers  of  the  city  in  1518,|1 
and  by  a  timely  loan  enabled  them  to  continue  Avork. 
Wliile  John  Bond,  Avho,  as  his  epitaph  declares,  gave  ‘  divers 
lands  and  tenements  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  poorc 
men,  as  long  as  the  Avorld  shall  endure,’  is  yet  re¬ 
membered  as  the  founder  of  the  Bablake  Hospital.  The  i 
near  connection  betAveen  these  great  cloth  merchants 
and  the  corporation  is  continually  being  brought  before 
our  minds  as  Ave  study  the  city’s  history.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  municipal  life  in  Coventry 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  marks 
of  the  drapers’  influence  in  civic  aflairs  are  continually 
before  our  eyes.  It  Avas  in  a  draper’s  mayoralty  that  ordi¬ 
nances  Avere  first  made  respecting  the  searching  of  cloth.l 

*  Hot.  Pari.  V.  500.  Tliere  is  a  petition  concerning  the  liiinlrance  of  the 
navigation  of  tlie  river  Severn;  Coventry,  among  other  towns,  is  spoken  of  as 
being  injured  thereby. 

t  The  mercers’  and  drapers’  apprentices  were  compelled  to  pay  the  admission 
fines  on  the  scaling  of  their  indentures,  whereas  in  other  fraternities  tlicse  were  ■ 
not  demanded  until  the  ])?riod  of  apprenticc.sbip  was  past.  Lcct  Boolt.  f.  322.  j 

J  Il'(/;'«'.  Antiq.  Marj.  ]it.  vi.  110. 

^  Declaration  12  Edw.  I\^.,  Corporation  AISS. 

II  J.nt  Pool!,  f.  323. 

^  Ihhl.  f.  311. 
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And  when  the  system  of  overlooking  was  perfected  in  1518,  a 
few  years  later,  it  was  to  six  men  of  this  craft  that  the  task 
of  superintending  the  searchers’  investigations  was  assigned. 
Just  as,  about  a  hundred  years  before  that  time,  when  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  was  made  by  the  town  rulers  to  exercise 
complete  control  over  the  dyers’  craft,  it  was  suggested  that 
two  drapers  as  well  as  two  dyers,  in  either  case  nominees  of 
the  corporation,  should  keep  watch  over  the  dyers’  move¬ 
ments,  and  ‘  present  ’  them  for  any  ‘  fault  or  confederacy  ’  at 
the  court  of  the  mayor.* 

Measures  framed  by  this  body  in  the  interest  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  craft  or  class  were  doubtless  found  oppressive  by  those 
who  had  no  lot  or  part  in  their  enactment.  Thus  while  the 
yea  or  nay  of  the  fullers  had  little  weight  in  municipal 
councils,  the  wealth  of  the  drapers  gave  them  a  control  over 
the  local  trade  to  an  extent  which  we  can  hardly  realise.  The 
reason  of  this  supremacy  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  mercers  and 
drapers  in  their  character  of  wealthy  men  usually  occupied 
the  principal  official  posts  in  the  city.t  No  one  unless  he 
were  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  could  rise  to  a 
high  place  in  the  corporation.  Men  were  ranked  according  to 
the  amount  of  property  in  their  possession,  and  to  speak  of  a 
citizen  as  ‘  of  the  degree  of  a  mayor  ’  or  ‘  bailiff,’  conveyed  as 
definite  an  idea  as  the  assertion  that  ‘  So-and-so  has  a  fortune 
of  £20,000  or  £30,000  ’  would  convey  to  our  minds  at  the 
present  date. 

The  traders  were  thus  enabled  to  rule  the  craft  companies 
with  an  iron  hand ;  and  the  crafts  were  on  the  whole  fairly 
submissive,  for  they  stood  alone.  Each  fellowship,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  formed  a  distinct  body,  and  could  rely  for  no 
support  on  any  large  and  all-embracing  brotherhood  of  which 
they  were  members,  for  though  individual  craftsmen  might 
belong  to  the  Trinity  and  Corpus  Christi  Guilds,  they  formed 
among  themselves  no  united  body.  There  was  in  Coventry 
no  ‘  merchant  guild  ’  in  the  shape  of  an  ‘  aggregate  of  all  the 
crafts,’  into  which  comprehensive  society,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Gross,  the  merchant  guild  during  the  fifteenth  century 
had  a  tendency  to  ‘  resolve  itself.’  In  citing  a  certain  ‘counsell 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  l?i. 

t  The  terms  “  degree  of  a  maj'or— of  a  bailiff  ”  were  used  in  assessing  fines. 
Ill  the  year  1449  a  list  of  the  craftsfolk  of  the  city  enables  us  to  find  out  to  what 
railing  the  members  of  the  corporation  belonged.  (JLect  Booh,  ff.  144-9.)  On 
•lamiary  2.5,  1447,  the  twenty-four  (the  mayor’s  council)  met  to  elect  the  officials 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  occupations  of  four  of  these  men  I  cannot  identify. 
Three  were  craftsmen,  i.c.  two  dyers  and  a  whittawer,  and  the  remaining  seven¬ 
teen  were  either  drapers  or  mercers  who  had  previously  filled  either  the  m.ayor’s 
post  or  the  bailiff’s.  (JLcet  Booh,  f.  132.) 
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of  all  the  fellowship  of  the  crafts  ’  as  an  illustration  of 
lliis  tendency,  the  historian  of  the  Gilda  Mercatoria  has, 

I  venture  to  think,  been  misled  hy  the  amhiguous  word¬ 
ing’  of  tiie  rules  drawn  up  hy  the  pinners,  tilers,  and  coopers, 
copied  in  the  diary  of  Humplu-ey  Wanley  *  This  asso¬ 
ciation  Avas  one  in  Avhich  these  three  mysteries  (and  these 
only)  Avere  included,  and  for  A^ery  practical  reasons ;  the 
pinners,  tilers,  and  coopers,  heing  neitlier  rich  nor  nu¬ 
merous,  could  only  Avhen  united  support  the  burden 

of  furnishing  a  jiageant  at  the  Corpus  Christi  festiAUxl.t 
Many  of  the  fifteen  lirethren  of  the  united  crafts,  Avhose 
names  are  mentioned  in  Wanley’s  ‘  Diary,’  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  Avith  pinners,  tilers,  or  coopers  living  in  1475  Avitliin 
the  city,  aaid  beyond  a  doubt  tliey  all  belonged  to  one  or 
other  of  tliese  felloAvsliips.  But  of  this  society  neither  tlie 
master,  his  felloAvs,  nor  any  of  tlie  council  of  this  ‘  felloAA'- 
shi]!  of  all  the  crafts,’  Avere  men  of  sufheient  ‘  substance  ’ 
to  be  elected  to  fill  CA^en  the  less  honourable  places  in 
the  corporation,  the  Avarden’s  post  or  the  chamberlain’s. 
Indeed,  the  only  occasion  on  Avhieh  John  Goodknabuft',  the 
cooper,  supposed  master  of  all  the  craft  fraternities  Avithin  the 
city,  including  necessarily  the  atiiuent  comj^anies  of  the 
drapers,  dyers,  and  mercers,  Avas  summoned  to  St.  Mary’s  hall 
to  be  consulted  on  any  munici])al  question  Avas  in  1481,  AAdicn 
his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  180  persons  Avho  gave  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  approval  to  the  action  of  the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  common  pasture.  J  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  siqtpose  that  a  great  and  Avealthy 
fraternity,  such  as  the  drapers,  accustomed  to  exercise  autho¬ 
rity  in  civic  affairs,  Avould  consent  to  be  associated  in  a  body, 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  ancient  merchant  guild,  but 
presided  OA’er  l)y  citizens  so  poor  and  unimportant  as  John 

*  Gross,  i.  123  and  ii.  .51.  Ilarl.  MSS.  (iRiO,  It.  5  and  (1,  cited  by  Grrss,  ii. 
51.  'riie  matter  is  capable  of  refutation  in  detail.  I'his  “general  fellowship’’ 
consisted  cxchisivchj  of  pinners,  tilers,  and  coopers.  John  Goodknabuff,  or 
Godeknave,  the  master  of  the  fellowshii),  was  a  cooper,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Lcct  Boult  as  belonging  to  that  calling.  He  was  a  man  of  no  standing  whatever, 
and  was  never,  as  tar  as  1  know,  employed  in  any  municipal  office,  nor  were  any 
of  his  brethren  whose  names  are  given  in  the  AVanlcy  MS.  John  Swift,  one  of 
Godeknave’s  “fellows,”  presumably  one  of  the  three  keepers  of  the  three 
united  crafts,  Godeknave  having  the  precedence,  may  have  been  a  sou  of 
AVilliam  Swift,  mentioned  among  tlie  twelve  pinners  and  tilers  in  a  list  com¬ 
posed  in  1149.  {Lrct  Booh,  f.  147a.) 

t  Cf.  the  fellowship  of  the  cardinakers,  saddlers,  masons,  and  painters.  Of  this 
fraternity  it  was  said  (1144)  “they  be  long  tyme  ypast,  have  byn  as  oone  fellan- 
ship  in  belying  Cost)^s,  charges,  and  all  other  diietics  of  old  tyme  to  thcr  pngent.” 
{Lcct  Book,  f.  109.) 

J  Ibid.  f.  215a. 
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Godeknave,  the  cooper,  and  John  Swift,  the  tiler.  All  our 
evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  functions  of  the  merchant 
guild  were  exercised  by  the  corporation,  a  self-elected  body 
chiefly  composed  of  the  richest  traders  of  the  city. 

This  body  of  wealthy  merchants,  in  whose  hands  was 
vested  all  control  over  the  city  trade,  could  and  did  make  and 
unmake  regulations  of  the  deepest  significance  to  the  various 
crafts.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  city  Leet  they  could  com¬ 
pletely  alter  the  conditions  regulating  the  work  of  sales¬ 
men  or  artificers,  as  they  had  an  absolute  control  over  all 
woi’kers,  since  by  the  craft  system  all  who  practised  the  same 
calling  were  compelled  to  obey  the  same  regulations.  Nomi¬ 
nally  the  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  the  crafts.  In  reality, 
as  certain  members  of  the  corporation  overlooked  them, 
amending  and  annulling  at  their  pleasure,  this  power  of  the 
crafts  was  held  at  the  will  of  the  municipal  rulers.* * * §  And 
the  corporation  did  not  let  their  power  lie  idle.  In  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  they  forced  the  crafts  to 
embody  in  their  rules  the  ordinances  framed  by  the  Court 
Leet,  the  organ  of  the  governing  class.  Thus  the  weavers 
Avere  compelled  to  buy  their  cloth  ‘  in  keynes,’  notwithstanding 
any  ordinance  to  the  contrary,!  the  fullers  to  adopt  the 
custom  of  using  a  special  mark  whereby  the  work  of  every 
individual  craftsman  could  be  recognised  and  knoAvn,];  the 
dyers  to  abstain  from  using  a  certain  French  dye  of  inferior 
consistency,§  and,  much  against  the  wills  of  this  community, 
to  admit  another  member  into  their  craft.  H  It  was  not  only 
as  regards  the  working  of  their  cloth,  but  in  all  other  mattei's 
the  crafts  had  to  bow  before  the  Avill  of  the  corporation.  Any 
special  courts  framed  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  who 
disobeyed  the  ordinances  of  the  fellowship  were  looked  coldly 
on  by  the  municipal  rulers,  and  Avhen  possible  suppressed. 
In  1518  the  mysteries  were  compelled  to  make  the  mayor  the 
arbiter  of  all  cases  of  dispute  between  offenders  and  the 
wardens  of  their  respective  fellowships.  If  anyone  committed 
a  fault  against  the  fellowship  he  must  be  asked  to  pay  a 
‘  reasonable  ’  penalty,  and  ‘  if  he  deny  and  will  not  pay.  .  .  . 


*  Leet  JBoolt,  f.  4a.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  bailiff  were  to  take  eiglit  or 
twelve  of  the  general  council  of  the  city,  and  to  summon  before  them  the  wardens 
of  the  crafts  with  their  ordinances,  and  these  “  poviits  that  byn  lawful,  good  and 
honest  for  the  cite  be  alowyd  them  and  all  .other  throwasid  L^'r],  and  had  ter 
none.”  And  this  order  was  in  substance  repeated  many  times, 

t  Leet  Booh,  f.  148a. 

t  This  rule  was  embodied  in  the  fullers’  rules.  Sec  Booh  of  the  Fullers  (in 
possession  of  the  Fullers’  Company  at  Coventry),  f,  6. 

§  L-jcet  Book,  f.  351. 

j|  In  1530,  Leet  Booh,  ff.  346,  351. 
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accor(liiig  to  the  ordinance.  .  .  .  within  three  or  four  days,  i 
let  the  master  ask  it  of  him  again,  and  if  he  deny  it  eftsoons  , 
and  Avill  not  pay,  then  let  the  master  of  the  craft  and  tliree  ! 
or  fonr  honest  men  of  tlie  same  come  to  master  mayor  and 
show  nnto  him  the  dealing  of  that  person.’  Whereupon  tlie 
mayor  and  justices,  should  he  refuse  to  pay  double  the 
original  sum  to  the  craft,  were  hound  to  commit  him  to  ward 
until  he  promised  obedience.  The  ofiender  on  his  release  was 
to  make  submission  to  the  master  entreating  him  to  be  ‘  good 
master  ’  to  him  during  his  year  of  office,  and  ‘  his  good  lover  ’ 
in  time  to  come.* * * § 

We  may  follow  in  detail  the  dealings  of  the  corporation 
with  several  of  the  crafts.  The  fullers  seem  to  have  com¬ 
bined  with  the  tailors  to  form  the  guild  of  the  Nativity  some 
time  in  tlie  reign  of  Ricliard  II.,  liut  were  prevented  from 
actino-  under  the  terms  of  their  charter.  In  the  seventeenth 

o 

year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  royal  license  was  renewed.f 
But  the  guild  was  a  singularly  inetfective  body,  holding 
little  if  any  })roperty,  and  soon  after,  possibly  at  municipal 
instigation,  the  two  crafts  who  formed  it  were  separated. 
The  fullers  olitaineil  a  third  renewal  of  their  license  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  master  of  their  craft  was 
nominated  by  the  city  leet.j:  The  dyers  appear  to  have 
been  more  stubborn.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  they 
combined  together  to  increase  the  price  of  dyeing  of  cloth 
by  one  half,  and  to  have  the  lirst  claim  to  buy  wool  in 
the  market.§  In  1475  they  attempted,  perhaps,  to  renew 
their  old  combinations  of  sixty  years  back;  and  five  years 
later  a  member  of  their  calling  became  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  which  ]irevailed  during  the  close  of  the  century 
within  the  city.  In  1496  all  the  thunders  of  the  Leet  ordi¬ 
nances  launched  against  those  who,  of  their  ‘  froward  wills,’ 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  furnishing  of  the  pageants  played 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  failed  to  make  the  dyers  join  with  the 


*  Lett  Boult,  f.  322.  A  part  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  craft  fines  frequently  went 
to  the  repair  of  the  town  wall  in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  Among-  the 
cappers,  fines  for  breach  of  regulations  went  ‘‘  half  to  the  m.ayor  and  half  to 
the.  craft.”  Ih.  f.  27(5. 

t  17  II.  VI.  (Corporation  MSS.)  is  a  license  to  Mortmain,  by  -n-hich  fonr 
messnages  and  a  mill  and  a  plot  of  ground  28  feet  by  52  feet,  on  which  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  stood  at  the  Gosford  Gate,  were  made  over  to  the  guild. 
This  land  was  held  by  the  tiilors  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 

t  Left  Booh,  f.  3Gfla. 

§  The  corporation  proposed  in  a  petition  to  I’arli.ament  that  the  twenty-four 
who  elected  the  mayor  should  choose  two  drapers  and  two  dyers  to  overlook  the 
craft,  and  “  present”  them  for  any  “  fault  or  confederacy.” 
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{other  crafts  in  paying  their  share.*  When  the  municipality 
desired  to  thrust  a  new  member  into  their  craft  the  dyers 
forbade  the  journeymen  to  work  for  him,  and  it  was  only  by 
circumventing  their  tactics  that  the  town  rulers  could  compel 
the  admission  of  the  new  candidate  into  their  ranks. 

We  see  by  these  examples  that  the  craftspeople  occasionally 
resented  municipal  interference,  and  endeavoured  by  all  means 
■  within  their  power  to  get  the  control  of  the  industry  in  which 
i  they  were  engaged  into  their  own  hands.  Any  temporary 
weakness  or  disorganisation  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  these  fraternities.  It  was  in  1456, 
when  the  finances  of  the  city  were  in  some  disorder,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  entertaining  the  court  and  the  active  support 
given  by  the  city  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  that  the  craftspeople 
took  occasion  to  organise  special  courts  wherein  to  punish 
offenders  who  had  broken  the  rules  observed  by  members  of 
their  fellowships.  In  the  same  way  the  dyers’  attempt  in 
1475  to  form  confederacies  happened  in  a  time  of  great 
division  within  the  town  respecting  the  enclosure  of  the 
common  pasture.  And  the  same  disputes  agitated  the  com¬ 
munity  twenty-one  years  later,  when  a  member  of  the  party 
of  discontented  craftsmen  nailed  up  inflammatory  verses  on 
the  church  door,  taunting  the  corporation  with  injustice  and 
inveighing  against  the  rules  they  had  made  for  the  buying  of 
wool  and  selling  of  cloth.f 

And  indeed  it  may  have  been  well  that  persons  high  in 
authority  curbed  the  self-seeking  spirit  of  the  crafts.  These 
bodies,  formed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  mutual  help 
and  preservation,  had  since  degenerated  into  close  corporations 
eager  to  exclude  competition  at  any  price.]:  Fettered  as  they 
were  by  ordinances  fixing  price,  hours  of  labour,  and  the  like, 
there  was  so  little  free  play  allowed  the  craftsman  in  the 
management  of  his  business,  that  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
wealth  must  have  been  great.  Each  company  of  craftsmen 
monopolised  all  the  traffic  or  business  connected  with  their 
special  calling  in  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  and 
were  bound  to  take  good  heed  that  the  numbers  of  those 
who  formed  their  body  should  not  be  greatly  increased, 
lest  the  individual  profits  should  be  reduced.  They  were 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  guard  against  competition.  The 
trade  of  the  town  might  support  ten  tanners  for  instance, 
but  the  admission  of  an  eleventh  or  twelfth  might 

*  Lcet  Book,  ff.  273,  273a, 

t  English  Historical  Beviov,  ix.  33-.')2. 

j  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Tcwn  Life,  ii.  100. 
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endanger  the  older  ineiuhers’  prosperity.  Tims,  in  1424,  tlie  ^ 
weavers  showed  a  distinct  dislike  to  allowing-  their  members  ; 
to  take  any  nuinher  of  apprentices,* * * §  who  were  potential  ■ 
masters  of  the  craft ;  and  the  cappers,  vdio  in  the  fifteenth  i 
century  had  risen  to  he  a  very  important  body,  demanded  a  ! 
tine  of  2s.  from  any  master  on  his  taking  a  fresh  apprentice  | 
into  his  house. f  Among  the  cappers  two  apprentices  only  j 
were  to  be  taken  by  each  master.  And  when  one  departed  ■ 
before  his  serving-time  of  seven  years  was  accomplished,  the  ' 
master  was  forbidden  to  take  another  in  his  place,  witliout  I 
licence  from  the  keepers  of  the  craft,  until  tlie  time  should  be 
past.  I  The  municipal  body,  however,  wished  to  break  down  | 
this  exclusiveness,  and  in  1524  declared  tliat  any  member  ; 
of  what  craft  soever  might  receive  what  number  of  apprentices  ' 
he  woidd  ‘  notwithstanding  any  ordinance  to  the  contrary.’§ 
Some  twenty  years  later,  finding  perhaps  that  this  sweeping 
measure  aroused  too  much  opposition, ||  the  Leet  tried  to  thrust 
a  modified  form  of  it  on  the  cappers.  Twice  within  a  few 
months  [1544-5]  they  decreed  that  any  master  of  the  fellowship 
might  take  an  extra  apprentice  wlien  one  of  them  had  served 
five  and  a  half  of  the  allotted  seven  years,  and  they  repeated 
the  order  after  a  few  years’  space.^  It  was  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  craftsfolk  tliat  precautions  Avere  taken  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  the  admission  fines.  Trouble  came 
about,  Ave  are  told,  because  ‘  city  apprentices  ’  or  neAvcomers 
departed  from  the  time  just  Avhen  the  fine  Avas  due,  a  year 
after  setting  up  their  shop.  Tliey  Avere  compelled  to  pay  half 
their  tine  at  setting  up,  ami  to  put  in  tAvo  sufficient  sureties 
that  the  second  half  should  lie  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.** 

It  AAuis  also  thouglit  desirable  that  one  master  should  not 
engross  more  than  Avhat  Avas  deemed  his  fair  share  of  trade 
ancl  profits.  Thus,  in  1424,  cpiarrels  arose  betAveen  a  certain 
John  Grinder  on  the  one  side  and  his  felloAv  members  of  his 
craft  of  Aveavers  on  the  other.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Grinder  Avove  linen  as  Avell  as  cloth,  and  had 


*  Lcct  Booli,  f.  27. 

t  Ih.  f.  276. 

J  Ih.  In  a  later  Tersion  of  the  rule  {Ih.  f.  329)  tliis  matter  is  worked  out 
in  detail.  Each  apprentice  put  in  surety  in  £5  to  remain  with  his  master  for  the 
seven  years.  If  the  lad  broke  his  covenant,  it  was  only  handing  over  the 
£5  to  the  craft  that  the  master  could  take  an  apprentice  in  his  place, 

§  lb.  f.  338. 

II  11).  ff.  393a,  393a. 
t  Ih.  f.  I08a. 

*■*  lb.  f.  312. 
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I  two  sets  of  looms  for  the  purpose.* * * §  It  may  be  remarked  that 
this  weaver  was  a  man  wdse  in  his  generation :  he  gained  his 
I  cause  and  made  his  fortune,  and,  apparently  the  only  man  of 
:  his  calling  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
wlio  ever  occupied  a  high  municipal  office,  filled  the  post 
of  bailiff  some  time  before  1449.  Many  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  undue  rivalry  between  brethren  of  the 
same  fellowship.  It  was  usual  among  the  artisan  crafts 
for  the  member  to  report  the  closing  of  his  bargain 
to  the  master  or  keeper  of  his  fraternity.f  And  no 
other  member  of  the  calling  could  come  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  until  the  work  was  finished.]:  But  among 
the  more  powerful  craftsmen  means  were  often  taken  to 
defraud  their  brethren  of  the  poorer  sort.  By  collusion 
between  butchers  and  tanners  the  latter  were  able  to  buy 
raw  hides  ‘in  grate/  or  wholesale,  with  the  intention  no 
doubt  of  reselling  them  at  a  profit  to  others  of  the  craft,  a 
practice  the  corporation  forbade  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
sliiilings,  to  be  taken  from  buyer  and  seller  alike.  §  When 
any  profit  was  to  be  made  the  public,  then  as  now,  was  fail- 
game.  In  Coventry,  as  elsewhere,  ale-wives  gave  short 
measure,  and  used  an  unsealed  cup.  The  clothniakers 
stretched  out  broadcloth  to  the  ‘  high  displeasure  of  God 
‘  and  deceit  of  the  wearers  ’  to  a  length  the  material  could 
ill  bear.  The  workers  in  iron  employed  badly  wrought 
metal  to  make  girdles,  wool-cards,  and  fish-liooks  to  the 
‘king’s  liege  people’s  hurt,’  and  especially  to  the  detriment 
of  ‘poor  chapmen  and  clothniakers.’ ||  Of  all  these  matters 
the  corporation  took  cognizance,  inflicting  fines,  punishing 
by  the  pillory,  or  in  extreme  cases  by  loss  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  both  crafts  and  cor¬ 
poration  were  agreed,  and  that  was  on  the  advisability  of 
checking  unions  and  combinations  among  their  workmen  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  wages.  The  journeymen,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  ‘  yeomen’s  ’  guilds,  which  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  universal  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  appear  in  Coventry  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  and  persistence.  Three  several  times  the  corporations 

*  Leet  Boolt,  f.  27. 

t  The  member  was  “  to  warn  ”  the  master,  who  was  to  warn  the  other  members 
of  the  fellowship  {Carjyenters'  Accounts). 

t  Under  penalty  of  (is.  8d.  {Carpenters'  Accoxnits). 

§  Leet'Booli,  f.  273a.  This  order  was  re-enacted  the  next  year  (1495). 
Ih.  f.  279.' 

11  ]h.  f.  89, 
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olitained  patents  against  the  formation  of  guilds  other  than 
tliose  already  existing  in  the  city.  These  patents  served,  per¬ 
haps,  the  double  purpose  of  checking  combinations  among  crafts 
and  those  among  -workpeople.  The  first  of  these  latter  that 
comes  1)efore  onr  notice  is  the  fraternity  of  8t.  Anne,  Avliich 
consisted  of  journeymen  tailors  and  others  Avho  met  together 
in  the  Priory  in  1406,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  aiding 
and  abetting  each  other  in  their  (piarrels.* * * §  The  fraternity  Avas 
again  crushed  in  tlie  first  year  of  Henry  V.,-)-  only  to  reappear 
in  1424  under  the  title  of  the  guild  of  8t.  George.  Connected 
Avith  this  last  moAuunent  Avas  the  discontent  Avliich  affected 
tlie  journeyman  Aveavers  in  the  same  year.  Indeed  it  is 
possible  that  the  Avhole  company  of  journeymen  Avithin  the 
city  Avere  at  tliis  present  time  making  demand  for  higher 
pay.  The  Aveavers  had  a  bond  of  union  in  a  common  fund 
Avhich  they  apparently  appropriated  to  the  furnishing  of 
altar  or  processional  lights,  a  pretext  possibly  like  that  of 
the  journeyman  saddlers  in  London  in  the  time  of  Hichard  II., 
Avho  under  ‘  colour  of  sanctity  ’  and  religious  meetings  ‘  sought 
only  to  raise  Avages  greatly  in  excess.’^:  The  movement 
among  the  Coventry  Aveavers  assumed  all  the  forms  of  a 
modern  strike.  Tlie  men  not  only  refused  to  serve  at  the 
usual  Avages  but  hindered  others  from  filling  their  place. 
The  corporation  took  the  matter  in  liand,  and  the  rpiestion 
Avas  finally  settled  by  arbitration.  The  men  Avere  forbidden 
to  hinder  any  of  their  felloAvs  from  Avorking  for  their  masters 
as  they  had  done  aforetime,  and  a  regular  rate  of  AAuxge  Avas 
established,  AAdiereliy  the  journeymen  took  a  third  of  the  sum 
jiaid  to  their  employers  for  the  Aveavlng  of  each  piece  of 
cloth,  Avhile  the  masters  Avere  ordere<l  to  exact  threepence 
and  no  more  from  their  Avorkmen  as  a  fine  for  each  ‘  con¬ 
tumacy.’  But,  and  here  Ave  may  see  that  the  corporation, 
possibly  Avith  the  idea  of  humbling  the  craft  of  Aveavers,  Avas 
inclined  to  support  the  rebellious  Avorkfolk,  the  masters 
Avere  forbidden  under  colour  of  this  rule  to  oppress  their 
servants.  § 

In  other  matters  avc  may  see  the  discontented  attitude  of  the 
AAmrkfolk.  Thus  the  journeymen  cappers  objected  to  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  hours  of  their  Avorking  day,  which  in  1496  had 
been  fixed  to  last  from  six  till  six,  but  Avhich  in  1520  AA^as  further 
increased  by  tAvo  hours  in  the  summer-time,  thus  lasting  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  cAmning.  Six  years  later  it 

*  Covp.  MSS.  8  II.  IV.  (18  November). 

t  Ih'nl.  1  II.  V.  (8  March). 

t  Riley,  Memorials,  518. 

§  Lcet  Booh,  f.  27. 
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:\"as  enacted  that  unless  they  kept  these  hours  it  was  permitted 
jo  any  master  to  ‘  abridge  their  wages  according  to  their  time 
|)f  absence.’  Any  rivalry  in  trade  between  masters  and  men 
|,vas  crushed  whenever  the  masters’  power  availed  to  do  so. 
riius  in  1496  the  journeymen  cappers  carried  on  a  contraband 
^.rade,  and  scorning  to  he  content  with  the  permission  to  ‘scour 
ind  fresh  old  bonnets  ’  for  that  purpose,  made  new  caps 
[for  sale,  nor  did  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  twenty  pence  at 
9very  default  avail  to  check  their  activity.  Therefore 
[according  to  the  rules  of  1520  members  of  a  craft  were 
forbidden  to  give  any  work  to  those  who  knitted  the 
journeymen’s  caps  or  to  the  spinners  who  span  for  them. 
In  other  ways  the  journeyman  was  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  master’s  hand.  Among  the  carpenters  none 
could  be  set  to  work  unless  he  had  served  for  seven  years 
as  apprentice  to  the  handicraft ;  *  and  a  journeyman  capper 
was  compelled  to  certify  the  cause  of  leaving  his  late  master 
to  his  new  employer’s  satisfaction.f 

We  cannot  touch  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  life  of 
medieval  craftsmen.  Although  so  much  has  been  written  on 
the  economical,  social,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  subject,  we 
are  still  very  ignorant  as  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  craft 
system.  The  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  a  study  of  town 
records,  which  together  with  much  that  is  familiar  to  us,  and 
of  common  occurrence  in  municipal  history,  contain  much 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  town  itself.  By  this  means  a  new 
aspect  of  affairs  is  presented  to  our  eyes.  There  are,  I  believe, 
some  points  of  special  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
Coventry  crafts,  and  doubtless  the  documents  of  other  towns, 
as  yet  uncommented  upon  and  unread,  would  yield  an  equal 
store  of  special  information  on  points  which  are  still  in 
debate. 

Appendix. 


1424. — Le.it  Book,  f.  27. 

The  indenture  begins  by  asserting  that  the  masters  of  the 
craft  of  weavers  and  the  journeymen  of  the  same  craft  have, 
by  the  mayor’s  desire,  elected  four  arbitrators,  two  on  either 
side,  who  shall  determine  the  points  at  variance  between  them, 
and  by  whose  decision  the  contending  parties  have  consented 
to  abide. 

Then  follow  the  terms  of  the  arbitration. 

[Item  arbitrati  sunt  et  ordinarunt]  ....  quod  quilibet 


Carpenters'  Accounts. 


f  Lcct  Booh,  f.  276. 
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etiain  niagistcr  dicte  artis  libere  decetero  uti  valeat  tot  ^ 
wolleidoines  et  lynueiiloiues  f[uot  voluerit  haT)ei-e  et  occupare  : 
et  quod  quilil3et  etiaiu  luagister  haljeat  tot  apprentieios  quot 
voluerit  lialjere  sine  coutradietione  alicujus.  Item  arbitrati 
suut  et  ordiuaruut  per  presentes  quod  Joliauues  Gryuder, 
Avever,  libere  iitatur  et  liabeat  tot  et  quot  de  Avollenloiues  i 
et  lynueulomes  sicut  voluerit  habere  et  occupare.  Item  1 
arbitrati  suut  et  ordiuaruut  quod  pi'o  hujusmodi  libertate  i 
ipsius  Johauuis  Gryuder  iu  hac  parte,  et  pro  boua  pace  et 
amore  inter  mao-istros  predicte  artis  et  dictum  Johaimeiu  I 
Gryuder  decetero  liabeudis  et  coutiiiuaudis,  quod  idem  Johannes  I 
Gryuder  vadiabit  magistris  artis  predicte  ceutum  solidos  de  ' 
(juiljus  solvere  eisdeiu  magistris  secundum  arbitrium  et  reward  i 
predictorum  arbitratorum.  Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordinaverunt  : 
quod  quicumque  decetero  (pii  exigere  voluerit  ut  magister 
artis  predicte,  tarn  de  Joruemen  quam  de  extraueis  iu  civitate 
predicta,  qimd  solvet  priiicipali  magistro  ejusdem  artis 
vigiuti  solidos,  pro  quibus  uti  valeat  liberacioue  dicte  artis 
cum  omnibus  couciliis  et  tractatis  inter  cos  habitis  et  habendis.  ' 
Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordinaverunt  quod  custodes  de  le  Jorne}’- 
meu  solvaut  duodecim  deuarios  priucij^ali  magistro  ejusdem 
artis  pro  (piolibet  coufratre  iu  frateruitatem  dictorum  Joruey- 
meu  admisso  et  re.ce|)to.  Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordinaverunt 
quod  magister  principalis  de  weverscrafte,  seu  magistri  ejusdem,  ‘ 
sol  vat  vel  solvaut  ad  lumiuare  dictorum  Jorueymeu  de  qualibet 
Concordia  pro  trausgressiouibus  inter  cos  factis  terciam  partem 
emendarum.  Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordinaverunt  quod  dicti  ! 
jorueymeu  et  eoruui  quilibet  solvet  dictis  magistris  auuuatim  in 
futuro  (piatuor  deuarios  ad  opus  de  le  pageut  eoruudem  ;  et 
quod  ipsi  le  Jorueymeu  babeaut  cum  magistris  suis  potacionem 
sive  collaciouem  sicut  autea  cousueruut.  Item  arbitrati  sunt 
et  ordiuaruut  <piod  omiies  Ijouc  cousuetudiues  usitate  inter  ; 
magistros  et  Icz  Jorueymeu  artis  predicte  decetero  liabeaiitur  , 
et  coutiuuautiir.  Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordiuaruut  quod  ; 
predicti  Jorueymeu  solvent  prefatis  magistris  tres  deuarios 
de  ipialibet  coiitumacione  dictorum  -Jorueymeu  iu  futuro 
faeieuda.  Item  arbitrati  suut  et  ordiuaruut  quod  uullus 
magister  artis  predicte  occasioue  ordiuaeioiiis  predicte  aliquem 
de  lez  -Jorueymeu  imj)ediat  vel  expellat  seu  impediri  vel 
expelli  faciat,  quominus  libere  operareutur  cum  magistris 
illius  artis  sicut  ex  aiitiquo  ante  litem  niotam  consueveruut,  ' 
prefereudo  les  Jorueymeu  dicte  civitatis  pros  aliis  extraueis,  et 
specialiter  illis  de  liberacioue.  Et  etiam  quod  dicti  -Jorneymen 
operabuutur  cum  prefatis  magistris  suis  pros  aliis  extraueis.  1 
Et  <piod  uullus  de  lez  Jorueymeu  procurabit  vel  impediet  i 
opere,  concilio,  vel  ordinacioue,  aliquem  de  sociis  suis  operari 
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■um  siiis  magistris.  Item  arbitrati  sunt  et  ordinaverunt  quod 
jlicti  lez  Jorneymen  operantes  decetero  cum  dictis  magistris 
I  labeant  terciam  partem  solucionis  percipiendam  pro  textura  et 
bperacione  singularum  telarum,  tarn  minorum  quam  majorum, 
||uas  dicti  lez  Jorneymen  operantur  et  telant  cum  suis  magis¬ 
tris,  sicut  solebant  habere  illam  terciam  partem.  Item  arbitrati 
sunt  et  ordinarunt  quod  quilibet  tarn  de  magistris  quam  do  le 
Jorneymen  artis  predicte,  pro  quibuscumque  transgressionibus 
seu  delictis  in  arte  predicta  commissis,  sint  obedientes  princi- 
pali  magistro  dicte  artis  pro  liujusmodi  transgressionibus  et 
delictis  reformandis  sicut  ex  antiquo  consuerunt.  Item  arbi¬ 
trati  sunt  et  ordinaverunt  quod  Ricardus  Marche,  wever,  solvet 
ut  restituet  custodibus  luminaris  de  les  Jorneymen  dicte  artis 
octo  solidos  de  debitis  sibi  traditis  ad  excambium,  ad  opus  dic- 
torum  Jorneymen.  Item  arbitrati  sunt  et  ordinaverunt  quod 
Willelmus  Martyn,  wever,  solvet  et  restituet  custodibus  de  lez 
Jorneymen  tres  solidos  et  quatuor  denarios  de  debitis  sibi 
prestitis,  ad  usum  ipsius  Willelmi.*  Item  arbitrati  sunt  et 
ordinaverunt  quod  omnia  debita  hinc  inde  per  magistros  dicte 
artis  et  lez  Jorneymen  predictis  magistris  debita  racione  con- 
suetudinis  artis  predicte  inter  eos  habite  et  consuete  remit¬ 
tent  omnino  et  extinguantur.  .  .  . 


1518. — Leet  Booh,  f.  322a. 

Hit  is  to  be  had  in  mynde  that  for  a  trueth  of  clothmakyng 
to  be  had  in  this  cite  as  foloeth,  if  it  myght  be  foloAved,  and 
the  execucion  of  the  same  to  be  don  schortly,  or  els  the  cite 
wolbe  so  fer  past  that  it  wolbe  past  remedie  to  be  recouered  to 
eny  welth  or  prosperite,  hit  is  thought  hit  were  good  to  have 
ij  wevers  &  ij  walkers  sworn  to  make  true  serche  of  the 
wevers  doyng  &  also  of  the  walkers  &  to  present  the  trueth  ; 
and  also  to  be  chosen  vj  drapers  to  be  maisters  &  ouerseers  of 
the  doyng  of  the  serchers,  that  if  some  of  them  cannot  a  lesour 
to  be  at  the  serchyng  at  the  dayes  of  the  serchers,  yet  some  of 
these  vj  maisters  schall  euer  be  ther.  And  by  cause  it  were 
to  great  a  besynes  for  the  serchers  to  go  to  every  mannes 
house,  hit  is  enacted  at  this  lete  to  haue  a  howse  of  the 
gilde.f  or  of  some  other  mannes  nyghe  the  drapery  doore, 
to  be  ordeyned  well  with  perches  to  drawe  ouer  the  clothes 
when  they  be  thykked,  and  also  weightes  &  ballaunce  to 
wey  the  cloth,  and  when  it  cometh  frome  the  walkers,  the 
walkers  to  bryng  it  to  the  serchyng  house,  and  to  serche  it,  & 
to  se  it  ouer  a  perche,  and  if  it  be  good  cloth  as  it  owght  to 

*  This  is  rather  obscure. 

t  i.o.  ihe  Trinity  Guild.  This  fraternity  possessed  a  great  amount  of 
property  in  Coventry. 
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1)6  ill  lirede  &  lengli,  tliat  the  cite  may  have  a  preise  hy  liit 
&  no  sk launder,  then  to  sett  upon  hit  the  Olyvaiint  in  lode,* 
and  of  the  bale  of  the  seall  the  lengh  of  tlie  cloth,  by  the 
which  men  shall  perceyve  and  see  it  is  true  Coveiitre 
cloth,  tlbr  of  suerte  ther  is  in  London  &  other  places 
that  sell  false  &  iintrewe  made  cloth,  &  name  hit  Coueiitre 
cloth,  the  which  is  a  gret  slaiinder  to  the  cite  than  it 
deserveth  by  a  gret  partie.  And  if  ther  be  eny  man  that  liath 
eny  cloth  brought  to  the  sercliyng  house,  what  degre  so  ever 
lie  lie  of,  if  it  be  not  able  for  the  worschi])  of  the  cite  to  be  let 
passe,  let  hym  pay  for  the  serche  &  lett  hym  do  his  best 
with  liit,  but  set  not  tlie  Olyvaiint  upon  it.  And  this  serche  to 
be  made  also  this  fourme,t  that  is  to  sey  ij  dayes  in  the  weke, 
Tewesday  &  Saturday,  and  ij  of  the  serchers  to  be  ther 
from  viij  of  the  clok  to  a  xi,  and  frome  on  to  iiij  of  the 
clok  ;  and  a  sealer  to  be  ordeyned  &  sworne  to  stryke  the 
cloth  &  scale  hit,  and  wrete  hit,  and  fynde  leed,  &  to  have  a 
peny  for  his  labor ;  and  the  sealles  to  be  put  in  a  cofre  with 
ij  kej^s,  the  master  of  the  vj  drapers  to  have  the  on,  and  the 
serchers  the  other,  and  for  the  serche  of  every  cloth  to  the 
serchers  to  have  j  d.  and  it  is  to  be  thought  every  good  man 
sclial  be  gladde  of  that  payment . 

Ther  is  a  man  nyghe  unto  this  cite  that  wole  dely  ver  amonges 
pore  cloth  makers,  the  next  shear  tyiiie,  ii*^  stone  of  good  woole, 
as  it  cost  tlie  costes  payd,  &  iiii3s.  with  it  in  redy  money,  for 
bycaiise  the  spynners  &  the  weuers  schall  have  redy  monej^  for 
their  true  labour  &  to  gyve  theyni  as  they  may  lyve,  &  to  be 
delyvered  to  x  men  to  every  man  xx‘‘  stone  or  xl  s.  in  redy 
money  to  pay  for  the  spynnyng  &  the  wevyng.  And  they 
to  pay  hym  ayen  at  iii  dayes,  that  is  to  sey,  at  Alhallowe-tyde 
on  parte,  &  at  Candehnas  or  in  lent  the  second,  &  at  Coventre 
ti'eyre  the  bird  parte:  so  that  he  may  have  all  his  money 
to  bye  newe  wole,  and  if  they  can  not  sell  their  cloth  to 
lyve  by  hit,  he  wole  sometymes  take  hit  of  theym  for  pay¬ 
ment,  so  that  they  shall  not  labour  to  lese  (lose),  and  by  godcs 
grace  some  other  good  men  ivill  do  the  same,  so  that  the  cite 
schalbe  better  occupied,  liy  the  love  of  Jhesus.  Amen.” 

Thanks  ivcre  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

*  Tlic  elephant,  i.c.  tbc  city  seal,  ivLicli  bears  tbe  device  of  nii  elepbaiit  and 
castle. 

t  Lrct  Bool,  f.  ^23. 
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Thursday,  November  28th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  James  Dallas,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.  A.  Devon  : — Notes  and  Glean 
ings ;  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Edited  by  W.  Cotton,  E.S.A.,  and  Janies 
Dallas,  F.L.S.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  E.seter,  1888. 

From  C.  R.  Rivington, Esq.,  E.S.A.:— The  Asby  Church  Register.  8vo.  London, 
1891. 

From  Sidney  Young,  Esq.,  E.S.A. : — The  Worshipful  Company  of  Bakers  of 
London.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  Records  remaining  at  Bakers’ 
Hall.  Compiled  by  Sidney  Young,  E.S.A.,  and  Hilda  H.  Buchanan.  8vo. 
London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Old  Watch  and  its  Maker.  By  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A., 
E.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  Inscribed  I’owder  Horns.  By  Hon.  S.  A.  Green,  M.D. 
8vo.  Boston,  1895. 

From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  : — National  Art  Library,  South 
Kensington.  Classified  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  Ceramics.  8vo. 
London,  1896. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Richard  Wood  Stephens,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Winchester,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Council,  vice  Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson- 
Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  deceased,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  and 
that  the  Council  had  recommended  the  name  of  the  Right 
Rev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney, 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make 
to  the  Society  which  he  was  sure  that  the  Fellows  would  hear 
with  regret.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland, 
expressing  his  wish  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
from  the  post  of  Clerk,  which  he  had  held  for  43  years.  Every  one 
must  know  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  accuracy  with  which  Mr. 
Ireland  had  performed  his  duties,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  library  would  remember  his  ready 
help  and  obliging  assistance  in  their  researches.  Like  other 
members  of  the  Council  the  President  had  hoped  that  Mr. 
Ireland  would  withdraw  his  resignation,  hut  the  latter  seems 
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to  feel  that  advanciD^’  years  and  severe  attacks  of  illness  make  ’ 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  rest.  ; 

]\Ir.  Ireland’s  letter  had  been  referred  hy  the  Council  to  the  ; 
Finance  Committee.  For  though  Mr.  Ireland  is  not  entitled  ; 
to  a  pension,  the  Council  felt  that  after  so  many  years’  service  ! 
they  ouglit  to  grant  him  such  a  pension  as  the  Society  could  ' 
altbrd.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  i 
the  Council  had  pa,ssed  the  folloAving  resolution  at  their  i 
meeting  on  November  20th  : 


“  That  Mr.  Ireland’s  resignation  be  accepted  as  from  the 
31st  December  next,  and  that  a  pension  of  £160  per  annum 
be  allowed  him  in  consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services  to  the  Society.” 

It  might  be  mentioned  tliat  the  pension  had  been  calculated 
on  the  Government  scale  of  two-thirds  of  the  salary  when  not 
less  than  40  years  have  been  passed  in  the  service. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Watson,  the  Society  appeared  to 
have  given  him  his  full  salary,  but  the  value  of  the  Secretary’s 
apartments,  as  they  then  were,  has  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  if  this,  at  the  very  moderate  computation  of  £200 
per  annum,  be  added  to  the  salary,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr. 
Watson’s  pension  is  not  cpiite  as  full  as  that  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Ireland. 


The  President  thereupon  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  proposed 
pension  to  Mr.  Ireland. 

The  Treasurer  asked  leave  to  add  a  few  words  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ireland,  both  in  his  private  capacity 
and  of  the  very  accurate  way  in  which  he  had  always  kept 
the  Society’s  accounts.  He  had  done  what  he  could  to  induce 
Mr.  Ireland  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  without  eftect. 

Sir  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  exhilhted  a  bronze  crucifix 
of  early  form,  on  which  he  read  the  following  notes: 

“  I  beg  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  a  bronze  processional  cross, 
17;[  inches  long,  and  originally  gilded,  obtained  a  few  years 
ago  in  Lisbon. 

From  its  ‘  provenance  ’  it  may  perhaps  be  presumed  to  be  of 
Peninsular  origin,  i.e.  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  I  have, 
however,  no  clue  to  the  district  or  church  from  which  it  came ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  I  see  anything  in  it  to  mark  it  distinctively 
as  of  Peninsular  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  may 
only  be  an  unfounded  impression,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  in  it  a  certain  resemblance  to  ancient  Irish  work. 
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As  to  the  date  of  the  cross,  I  should  think  it  is  not  later  than 
;he  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  As  regards  the  supposi- 
jtion  of  its  being  of  Irish  origin,  I  may  say  that  I  think  there 


c-fwwi-jr-  ^ 

BRONZE  PROCESSIONAL  CROSS  BELONGING  TO  SIR  J.  CHARLES  ROBINSON, 
E.S.A.  (about  I  linear.) 


would  be  nothing  exceptionally  remarkable  in  such  a  work 
finding  its  way  at  some  period  or  other  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  it  would  in  that  ease  be  more  likely  to  have 
VOL.  XVI.  D 
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been  found  in  the  Avestern  and  north-western  part  of  the  ’ 
country  than  in  any  other  region.  | 

As  a  rule  very  few  ecclesiastical  ornaments  of  this  earlj-  ; 
date,  other  than  those  of  Arabic  origin,  are  preserved  in  the  ' 
lAninsula  in  any  other  districts,  which  may  be  accounted  for  \ 
by  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  Spain  was  then  either  entirely  ’ 
under  Moorish  domination  or  in  constant  conflict  with  the  i 
Moslems.  ' 

In  the  north  of  Portugal,  in  Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  and  in  | 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  however,  there  Avas  comparatiA^e  : 
peace,  and  the  Christian  poAver  continued  to  prevail.  I 

In  these  regions  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  ornaments  of  : 
the  earlier  medieval  periods  are  comparatively  numerous.  I 
The  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Oviedo,  for  instance,  con-  ' 
tains  a  rich  assortment  of  reli(|uai'ies,  crosses,  and  other  church 
ornaments  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  tAvelfth  centuries ;  I 
cannot,  hoAvever,  call  to  mind  anything  in  those  objects  Avhich 
strikes  me  as  having  any  analogy  Avith  the  general  style  of 
the  present  cross. 

As  to  the  period  Avhen  it  may  have  been  taken  from  Ireland, 
it  may  of  course  have  been  at  an  early  time,  or  considering 
the  extensive  migration  of  Irish  priests  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
ill  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  some  special 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  cross  may  have  caused  it  to  have 
been  taken  over  some  time  during  these  latter  epochs.” 

The  President  said  he  could  not  agree  Avith  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  that  the  cross  Avas  Irish,  as  he  had  never  seen  any 
Irish  Avork  of  like  character,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  not  at 
all  improbable  that  it  might  be  of  Scottish  medieval  Avork. 

Roland  W.  Paul,  Esq.,  read  an  account  of  recent  excava¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  him  at  Lore  Abbey,  Herefordshire,  Avhicli 
had  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  nave  and  other 
portions  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Paul’s  paper  AA^as  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  plans  and  draAvings  made  by  himself. 

Thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 
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Thursday,  December  5th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  retuimed  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  ; — Additional  Remarks  on  a  Portrait  Medal  of  Paracelsus.  By 
F.  P.  IVeber,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Architectural  History  of  Harrow  Church.  By  Samuel 
Gardner.  8vo.  Harrow,  1895. 

From  the  Author  ; — “A  Peep  into  the  Past  ”  :  Brighton  in  1741-61.  By  J.  G. 
Bishop.  8vo.  Brighton,  1895. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  and 
Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Charles  Lynam,  Esq. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  January  9th,  1896. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  from  the  Chair,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

“That  a  retiring  pension  of  £160  per  annum  be  given  to 
Mr.  Edwin  C.  Ireland  in  consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services  to  the  Society.” 

Alfred  Charles  King,  Esq.,  and  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A., 
were  appointed  scrutators  of  the  Ballot  for  election  of  a 
Member  of  Council  vice  Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson 
Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.,  deceased. 

The  President  exhibited  a  photograph  of  an  important 
and  unusually  well  preserved  wall-painting  recently  uncovered 
at  Pompeii,  representing  the  death  of  Pentheus. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.,  exhibited  an  impression  of 
a  seal  of  a  Fraternity  of  St.  Clement  which  was  found  over 
forty  years  ago  at  Berkhamsted.  The  bronze  matrix  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Whateley,  of 
Egerton  House,  Berkhampstead,  but  cannot  now  be  traced. 

The  seal  is  a  pointed  oval  one,  2^^  inches  long,  and  bears 
within  a  canopied  niche  a  figure  of  St.  Clement  in  mass  vest- 
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ments,  with  a  large  anchor  apparently  slung-  round  him  by  a ' 
cord  and  hanging  at  his  side.  The  legend  is 

^tcjtUum  fratcnittatf  Sanrtt  rlcmcnttis. 

As  no  place  is  given  it  is  impossible  to  hx  the  original  locality  i 
of  the  seal.  Its  date  is  circa  1460-70. 


Edwin  Freshpield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  some ! 
pieces  of  Roman  pottery  and  other  remains  found  in  tlie 
city  of  London,  the  discovery  of  Avhich  was  thus  reported  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary :  ' 

“We  have  been  having  some  alteration  of  our  system  of; 
drainage  at  Bank  Buildings,  which  necessitated  going  to  the  i 
level  of  the  gravel.  I  can  testify  that  the  rubbish  I  send  up 
came  from  just  above  the  gravel,  which  Avas  found  at  a  depth 
of  16  feet  10  inches,  exactly  the  same  depth  within  a  few 
inches  that  the  Roman  pavement  was  arrived  at  in  Lothbury, 
opposite  the  church,  and  just  outside  the  Avail  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company’s  premises  in  Princes  Street,  all  close  by  here.  I 
say  advisedly  that  I  saAV  the  rubbish  come  up,  and  therefore 
I  knoAV  it  has  been  at  that  level,  but  two  of  the  pieces  of 
coarse  red  stuft'  Avere  AA’ashed  by  the  porter  here,  and  they 
look  to  me  veiy  nu;eh  as  if  they  had  been  taken  doAvn  and 
come  up  again.  The  intelligent  foreman,  hoAvever,  stoutly 
denied  this,  and  I  think  the  various  odds  and  ends,  together 
Avith  the  tAVO  bones,  Avhich  are  donkeys’  bones,  certainly  Avere 
found  at  that  level. 

About  tliese  latter,  although  the  matter  does  not  strictly 
appertain  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  foreman  Avas 
very  comical.  He  said  it  Avas  all  right ;  he  kneAV  the  donkey 
Avas  in  its  proper  place,  as  he  had  found  the  place  AA^here  he  i 
had  been  buried.  I  can  imagine  a  prehistoric  costermonger 
burying  a  donkey. 

HoAvever,  the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  a.sk  you 
to  record  the  fact  that  some  of  these  odds  and  ends  Avere 
found  exactly  at  the  same  depth  as  the  Roman  pavement  in 
Princes  Street  and  Lothbury,  and  that  doAvn  to  16  feet 
10  inches  the  digging  Avas  through  the  debris  of  various 
Londons. 

P.S.  Since  Avriting  the  above  I  haAm  just  seen  a  small 
piece  of  Roman  red  mosaic  pavement  like  that  Avhich  Ave  saAV 
at  Grocers’  Hall,  under  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son’s 
counting  house,  15,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The  piece  I  saAV 
Avas  about  6  feet  long  by  about  2  feet  Avide,  but  it  extended  i 
nortliAvards  under  the  aatiII  of  the  house,  and  so  Ave  could  not 
see  any  further. 
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The  tesseroi  were  roughly  cut,  and  white  pieces  were  put  in 
among  them,  but  apparently  in  no  cei’tain  pattern.  The 
depth  was  between  16  and  17  feet  from  the  present  ground 
level ;  we  could  not  fix  it  any  nearer.” 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester  exhibited  a  carved 
narwhal’s  tusk,  or  “  unicorn’s  horn,”  lately  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Chester  as 
the  staff  of  a  processional  cross. 

The  tusk  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  thickest 
part,  one  foot  from  the  base,  it  is  7  ^  inches  in  circumference. 

It  is  carved  from  base  to  tip,  the  twist  being  from  right  to 
left. 

There  are  two  figures  at  the  base  w^hich  from  the  waist 
downwards  are  entirely  hidden  by  leaves.  Their  arms  are 
stretched  upward  as  high  as  the  head,  and  support  on  their 
hands  what  is  above.  They  perhaps  represent  Adam  and 
Eve.  Between  them  are  carved  grapes,  apples,  and  pome¬ 
granates. 

Resting  on  the  upturned  hands  is  a  semi-recumbent  figure 
of  Jesse.  Out  of  his  side  springs  a  tree,  with  figures  of  David 
and  Solomon,  Asa  and  Rehoboam,  Jehoshaphat  and  Hosiah, 
Joram  and  Jotham,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  Ahaz  and  Manasses. 

At  the  top  of  the  Jesse  Tree  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the 
Holy  Child;  she  has  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  with  her  left  hand  she  holds  the 
child’s  left.  A  little  above  are  two  angels,  the  one  holding 
with  his  right  the  left  hand  of  the  other. 

Above  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  holding  a  crown  over  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Above  the  crown  are  three  winged  cherubim 
supporting  a  monstrance,  the  stem  of  which  is  carved  with 
fruit,  pomegranates  and  apples.  Behind  the  monstrance  is  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  over  it  is  the  Crucifix. 
Behind  the  Crucifix  St.  Michael  is  thrusting  down  Lucifer 
with  a  cross.  Around  the  head  of  the  Cross,  above  St. 
Michael,  are  angels. 

Then  come  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  them  two  cherubs.  Then  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  over  them  are  cherubs,  then  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  with 
a  child  in  his  arms,  and  standing  in  front  of  him  the  figure  of 
a  monk  or  friar  holding  a  cross  lifted  up  above  his  head.  Over 
this  is  another  monk  or  friar  also  holding  up  a  cross,  and  from 
this  point  to  the  top  are  figures  of  angels  with  uplifted  arms 
in  exaltation  and  adoration. 

The  motive  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  Exaltation  of  tJie 
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Cross  ;  St.  Francis  is  said  to  have  had  his  vision,  and  to  liave 
received  the  stigmata  on  the  festival  of  tlie  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  The  figure  standing  before  St.  Anthony  may  be  that 
of  St.  Francis. 

The  work  appears  to  he  Flemish,  and  its  date  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

H.  SwAiNSON  CowPER,  Escp,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
remarkable  megalithic  temples  or  Senams  of  Tarhuna,  in 
Tripoli,  recently  visited  by  him. 

Mr.  Cowper’s  papier  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  lantern  slides. 

Thanks  were  ordei’ed  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

The  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  opened  at 
8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  Avhen  the  scrutators  reported 
that  the  Right  Rev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  had  been  duly  elected. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  scrutators  for  their  trouble. 


Thursday,  December  12th,  1895. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — The  Commuuion  Plate  of  the  Parish  Churches  in  the  County 
of  London.  By  Edwin  Freshtiehl,  jun.,  il.A.,  F.S.A.  Privately  printed. 
4to.  London,  1895. 

From  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists’  Field  Club  : — 
Catalogue  of  a  collection  of  South  American  Indian  objects  made  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  from  1882  to  1880.  8vo.  Gloucester,  1895. 

From  the  Author,  Talfourd  Ely,  Esq..  hl.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  — 

1.  Theseus  and  Skiron.  8vo.  London,  1888. 

2.  Athena  and  Enkelados,  as  represented  on  a  Greek  Vase.  8vo.  London, 
189L 

From  AV.  J.  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — The  Madonna  and  Child  :  being  six  photo¬ 
mezzo  engravings  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Italian  School  in  the  National 
Gallery.  By  Edward  Gilbert.  4to.  London,  1895. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland  was  read,  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  retiring  allowance  voted  him  by  the  Society. 
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The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  Right 
Rev.  George  Forrest  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bisliop  of  Stepney, 
to  be  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  on  Thursday,  9th  January,  1896,  and  a  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  be  balloted  for  was  read. 

The  President  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  it  had  that  day  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London  to  commence  to  print  the 
City’s  records  in  extenso,  with  full  indexes,  etc.  beginning 
with  the  ancient  series  of  Letter  Books. 

It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Sir  John  Evans,  Vice-President, 
seconded  by  the  Director,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hears  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  Corporation  of  London  has  in  contempla¬ 
tion  so  important  and  necessary  a  work  upon  the  records  of 
the  City,  and  begs  to  express  its  thanks  for  their  liberality  in 
undertaking  it,  and  the  hopes  that  it  may  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.” 

Sir  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  three  ancient 
Scottish  brooches  (two  of  bronze  and  one  silver).  They  were 
all  purchased  by  him  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago.  Although 
of  much  more  recent  date,  he  thought  that  they  showed  some 
analogy  with  the  cross  from  Lisbon,  exhibited  by  him  at  a 
recent  meeting,  which  the  President  thought  was  of  ancient 
Scottish,  not  Irish,  origin.  Sir  Charles,  in  deference  to  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  and  also  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  consideration  of  the  resemblance  in  question 
in  all  these  objects,  was  quite  willing  to  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  think  that  the  cross  was  really  of  Scottish  origin, 
but  of  very  much  earlier  date  than  the  brooches.  If  the  sup¬ 
position  of  Scottish  origin  of  the  cross  were  correct,  it  of  course 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  matter,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  of  its  being  brought  to  light  in  Portugal. 

W.  Salt  Brassington,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  carved  panel 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  from  the  back  of  a  settle, 
with  representations  of  two  monsters.  From  the  fact  of  the 

s  •  •  • 

letters  being  incised  on  the  centre  it  had  been  supposed  to 
w  A  °  ^  ^ 

have  once  belonged  to  William  and  Ann  Shakespeare. 
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Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notesi 
on  a  potter’s  kiln  at  Shoebnry,  Essex,  a  model  of  which  hei 
also  exhibited : 

“  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  bring  before  the  Society  a, 
discovery  that  has  recently  been  made  in  digging  brick  earth  i 
at  Shoebnry,  in  Essex.  I  was  told  by  a  friend  that  a  find  had 
been  made,  and  accordingly  went  down  at  the  earliest  oppor-  i 
tunity,  and  although  there  are  some  points  about  the  matter  ■ 
that  are  still  obscure,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial 
interest  of  the  discovery. 

Tlie  brickfield  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Shoeburyness  ■ 
railway  station,  and  is  the  same  in  which  were  found  the 
bronze  inqilements  that  I  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  ! 
Society  some  years  ago,*  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  late-Celtic 
])ottery  of  the  same  style  as  that  from  the  graves  at  Aylesford.f 
and  two  at  least  of  the  pierced  triangular  bricks  called  loom 
weights,  wliich  have  been  found  on  various  late-Celtic  sites, 
among  them  Hunsbury  Camp,  near  Northampton.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  locality  had  been  continuously  inhabited 
from  the  Bronze  period  up  to  and  no  doubt  during  the  Roman 
period. 

The  most  recent  discovery  had  been  described,  and  I  think 
rightly,  as  a  potter’s  kiln.  The  wall  of  earth  left  by  the 

diggers  at  the  side  of  the 
field  was  about  5  feet  high, 
and  the  kiln  had  been  left 
projecting  from  the  side  of 
it,  the  exposed  side  of  the 
kiln  having  been  broken 
away  so  as  to  show  the 
interior.  Its  jDresent  height 
Avas  nearly  that  of  the 
Avail,  but  originally  it  may 
have  been,  and  probably 
Avas,  higher,  the  top  having 
been  ploughed  aAvay.  In 
shape  the  interior  Avas  ovi¬ 
form,  Avith  a  flat  floor ;  at  a 
height  of  18  inches  from  the 
floor  Avas  a  diaphragm  of  clay 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  pierced  at  its  circumference,  Avhere  it  joined  the 
Avails  of  the  kiln,  Avith  eight  rounded  openings  about  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  diaphragm  or  table  Avas  supported  upon  an 

*  Proceedings,  Snd  S.  xiv.  171-179. 
t  Archaeologia,  lii.  332,  pi.  vii. 
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inverted  cone  of  solid  clay  16  inches  high,  extending  at  the 
upper  end  to  the  edges  of  the  holes  round  the  table,  and 
narrowing  to  1  foot  6  inches  where  it  joined  the  floor.  The 
.sides  of  the  kiln  above  the  table  sloped  gradually  inwards  as 
if  there  had  originally  been  a  dome,  but  were  still  about  2  feet 
apart  when  they  reached  the  upper  surface.  At  the  floor 
level  was  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  kiln  about  8  or  9  inches 
in  diameter  which  led  downwards  towards  a  hollow  irregular 
.space  filled  with  powdered  charcoal.  The  walls  of  the  kiln 
were  lined  uniformly  with  pale  grey  clay,  nowhere  more  than 
2  inches  in  thickness,  except  the  floor,  which  was  flat,  and  bore 
traces  of  great  heat.  The  clay  had  been  built  up  round  the 
sides  in  horizontal  bands,  done  apparently  by  hand  and  with¬ 
out  tools,  as  the  finger  impressions  were  in  several  places  still 
clearly  visible ;  the  conical  mass  supporting  the  table  had  been 
made  in  the  same  way,  the  surface  being  quite  rough,  though 
the  general  outline  was  fairly  true.  The  table  itself  was  also 
of  a  similar  clay,  but  seemed  much  more  dense.  The  specimen 
of  the  clay  upon  the  table  is  from  tlie  walls,  and  clearly  shows 
a  considerable  admixture  of  grass,  which  having  been  car¬ 
bonized  by  the  heat,  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
only  its  impression  in  the  clay.  In  the  clay  forming  the  table 
there  seemed  to  be  no  grass,  and  when  struck  with  a  spade  it 
rang  much  as  a  brick  would  sound. 

When  first  discovered  all  the  interior  of  the  kiln  was  filled 
with  earth,  and  this  earth  contained  a  quantity  of  fragments 
of  pottery,  some  of  which  are  upon  the  table.  I  had  hoped, 
from  the  first  account  of  the  kiln,  that  castaway  vessels  were 
found  in  or  near  it,  but  I  have  seen  none,  and  there  is  in 
reality  nothing  to  connect  the  fragments  with  the  kiln.  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  several  of  the  pieces  are  undoubtedly 
portions  of  vases  of  the  late-Celtic  period,  and  it  would  have 
been  of  great  interest  to  find  a  pre-Roman  kiln  in  Britain. 

Assuming  that  the  present  surface  level  is  that  of  the  period 
when  the  kiln  was  constructed,  and  of  this  I  imagine  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  operations  of  firing  were 
underground,  and  only  the  crown  of  the  kiln  would  be  visible 
above  the  surface.  The  necessary  excavation  having  been 
made,  the  sides  were  then  lined  with  clay  and  the  internal 
fittings  built  up,  and  enough  space  was  left  at  the  side  for  the 
furnace,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  tunnel  under  the 
brick  earth  at  the  side. 

For  a  small  kiln  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  more  practi¬ 
cally  useful  for  baking  plain  unglazed  ware.  The  packing  of 
the  ware  could  readily  be  done  from  the  top,  which  was  more 
or  less  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  What  seems 
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to  me  a  enrioiis  fact  is  tliat  altliough  tlie  clay  sides  and  ; 
internal  fittings  mnst  have  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  ' 
and  tlie  fuel  can  scarcely  have  been  anything  but  wood,  yet  I 
there  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  a  vitrified  surface.  Nor,  except  ^ 

in  tlie  furnace  itself,  was  there  ! 
any  discoloration ;  the  walls  of  ■ 
tlie  kiln  and  the  table  were  as 
clean  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
washed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  the  progress  of  the  diggers 
in  the  field.  The  foreman  told 
me  that  this  kiln  was  the  third 
of  the  kind  that  they  had  come 
across,  and  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  they  stood  in  a  line,  and 
were  all  of  exactly  the  same 
construction.  The  ordinary 
Roman  kiln  seems  to  have  been, 
as  would  be  expected,  a  much 
more  elaborate  construction  than  this,  built  up  of  tiles  and 
with  stone  foundations.*  But  if  the  account  given  by  John 
Conyers  in  a  M8.  in  the  British  Museum  f  be  correct, 
the  Shoebury  kiln  is  undoubtedly  Roman.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  reproduces  in  his  pilate  one  of  Conyers’  drawings 
of  the  kilns  seen  by  him  near  St.  Paul’s 
in  1()75,  and  this  was  clearly  of  the  same 
design  as  that  at  Shoebury.  A  much 
more  curious  fio-ure  shows  a  cluster  of 

o 

four  such  kilns,  arranged  in  a  cruciform 
shape,  so  that  piresumably  one  fire  would 
serve  for  all  four.  This  figure  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  reproduce. 
The  reason  for  certainty  as  to  the  period 
of  kilns  of  this  type  is  that  Conyers  gives 
figures  of  pots  found  in  the  St.  Paul’s 
kilns,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
well-known  Roman  types,  such  as  are  constantly  found  all 
over  the  south  of  Britain.”! 


potter’s  kiln  found  in  LONDON 
IN  1075. 

(Sloane  AIS.  958,  f.  100.) 


CLUSTER  OF  FOUR 
POTTER’S  KILNS. 
(Sloane  !MS.  958,  f.  100.) 


Lionel  Cust,  Esq.,M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  hitherto  unknown 
portrait  of  Shakespeare,  recently  acquired  by  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

*  E.  T.  Artis,  The  Bio-oVrivts  of  Antoninus  (London.  1828). 
f  Sloane  MSS.  958,  quoted  by  Roach  Smith  in  Collectanea  Antic[^ia,  vi.  185. 
J  Collectanea  A'ntiq;ua,  vi.  pi.  xxxviii. 
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In  introducing  the  portrait,  Mr.  Gust  said  that  he  almost 
owed  an  apology  to  the  Society  for  so  doing.  Portraits  of 
Shakespeare  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  he  had 
discovered  that  no  fewer  than  forty-two  portraits  of  Shake¬ 
speare  were  offered  to  the  late  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  during  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the 
Gallery’s  existence.  When,  however,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Flower,  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Committee,  Mr.  Gust  and  Mr.  Sidney  Golvin  of  the  British 
Museum  visited  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  inspect  this  portrait, 
they  at  once  saw  that  the  portrait  was  something  different 
from  and  more  worthy  of  careful  examination  than  the 
numerous  portraits  which  existed  with  more  or  less  claims 
to  represent  Shakespeare.  In  the  first  place  the  portrait 
was  undoubtedly  a  likeness  of  Shakespeare,  as  it  corre¬ 
sponded  almost  exactly  to  the  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout, 
prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in 
1623.  It  also  corresponded  well  with  the  bust  on  the 
monument  in  the  church  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Seeing 
the  importance  of  the  portrait,  which,  if  genuine,  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  only  really  genuine  painted  portrait  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  existence,  Mr.  Gust  and  Mr.  Golvin  had  persuaded 
Mr.  Flower  to  bring  the  portrait  up  to  London  and  submit 
it  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  was 
very  important,  as  was  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Flower,  that 
so  important  a  portrait  should  be  submitted  to  the  severest 
possible  criticism.  The  portrait  had  been  examined  by  several 
experts,  including  Mr.  Dyer,  the  well-known  picture  restorer, 
who  had  reported  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  The  picture 
bears  in  cursive  characters  the  name  “Willm  Shakespeare,”  and 
the  date  1609.  It  is  painted  on  a  thin  coating  of  gesso  laid 
on  a  panel  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  the  picture  has  every 
appearance  of  belonging  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  having  no  marks  of  recent  repainting  or  other 
additions  on  the  more  important  portions  of  the  portrait. 
The  portrait  had  no  pedigree,  which  was  perhaps  in  its 
favour.  Mr.  Gust  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  portrait 
might  prove  to  be  the  original  from  which  the  well-known 
engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout  was  taken,  as  it  so  nearly 
corresponded  to  it  in  every  detail.  Hitherto  the  only 
portraits  of  Shakespeare  which  could  be  safely  accepted  as 
genuine  were  the  monumental  bust  at  Stratford  and  the 
Droeshout  engraving,  both  avowedly  executed  after  his  death. 
With  reference  to  the  engraving,  Mr.  Gust  read  and  urged  the 
Society  not  to  forget  the  important  verses  affixed  to  it  by 
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Ben  Jonsou,  wliieli  ajipear  to  denote  that  the  engraving  wasi 
done  from  life  :  ! 

“  This  Figure,  tliat  thou  here  seest  put 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 

Wherein  tlic  Graver  had  a  strife 
AVith  Nature  to  out-doo  the  life  ; 

( ),  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit  ^ 

As  well  ill  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 

His  face  ;  the  print  would  then  surpasse 

All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse, 

Hut,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke  : 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Hooke.”  : 

]\Ir.  Gust  stated  his  opinion  that  the  portrait  was  a  genuine 
pictui-e  of  the  date  assigned  to  it,  and  that  the  matter  resolved 
itself  into  the  ([uestion  whether  the  engraving  Avas  copied  ' 
from  the  picture  or  the  picture  from  the  engraving.  He 
himself  was  inclined  to  the  former  alternative. 

To  illustrate  his  remarks  Mr.  Gust  had  collected  together 
all  the  various  portraits  ot  8hakespeare  which  had  from  time 
to  time  claimed  and  met  with  any  support  to  be  likenesses  of 
the  poet.  He  had  not,  however,  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
loan  of  the  so-called  “Jansen”  portrait,  now  belonging  to  Lady 
Guendolen  Ramsden,  at  Bulstrode  Park,  Gerrard’s  Gross. 

Mr.  Gust  said  that  in  submitting  the  portrait  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Society  Mr.  Flower  had  no  motive  other  than  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  that  Mr.  Floiver  hoped  that  the 
Fellows  would  submit  it  to  the  severest  examination. 

Mr.  Gust  also  said  that  it  Avould  be  interestino’  to  discover 

o 

who  might  possibly  be  the  painter  of  so  interesting  a  portrait. 
It  was  obviously  not  a  great  work  of  art,  and  so  would  not 
be  a  credit  to  any  artist  of  repute.  There  Avere,  however, 
at  the  date  at  Avhich  the  portrait  purported  to  have  been 
painted,  many  painters  knoAvn  as  picture-draAvers,  Avho  turned 
out  portraits  of  this  description,  such  as  the  two  painters  called 
dohn  De  Gritz,  father  and  son,  Robert  Peake,  and  others. 
Tavo  painters  should  be  dismissed  from  the  list  of  those  aaJio 
might  have  painted  Shakespeare,  as  their  dates  Avould  not 
alloAv  of  it,  viz.  Daniel  My  tens  and  Gornelius  Jansen. 

In  the  course  of  some  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
Ihroeshont  family,  chiefly  gleaned  from  the  Registers  of  tlte 
Dutch.  Ghv.rch,,  Austin  Friars,  edited  by  W.  J.  G.  Moens, 
Fs(|.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Gust  had  collected  some  valuable  information 
concerning  the  family,  Avhich  he  laid  before  the  Society. 
From  these  he  shoAved  that  the  Droeshouts  Avere  a  family 
from  the  Netherlands  settled  in  London  as  early  as  1574, 
that  they  Avere  connecterl  by  marriage  or  otherAAose  Avith  the 
painters  Lucas  D’Heere  and  Daniel  Mytens,  and  that  there 
Avere  no  less  than  tAvo  painters  and  three  engraver's  in  the 
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family,  the  younger  Martin  Droeshout  of  the  name,  who 
practised  as  an  artist,  being  in  Mr.  Gust’s  opinion  the 
engraver  who  executed  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Gust’s  notes  upon  the  Droeshout  or 
Drossaert  family : 

“Among  the  admissions  as  members  of  the  Dutch  Ghurch 
in  Austin  Friars,  London,  are  mentioned:  1574,  Pieter  de 
Drossate;  1575,  Hendrik  Drossaert;  and  before  1579  ‘Hans 
Drossaert  et  uxor  Grietken.’ 

The  registers  of  the  Dutch  Ghurch  contain  many  entries  of 
the  Drossaert  or  Droeshout  family,  and  the  dates  given  below 
are  from  these  registers,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

Hendrik  Droeshout  or  Drossaert  (1575)  appears  to  have 
been  the  father  of  three  children:  Anna,  bapt.  April  27,  1572  ; 
Jacob,  bapt.  July  26,  1573  ;  Joannes,  bapt.  March  31,  1575. 

Hans  Drossaert  is  possibly  identical  with  Johannes,  who 
had  a  son,  Johannes,  bapt.  June  15,  1572. 

Pieter  Drossaert,  Droeshout,  or  de  Drossate  (1574),  on 
Sept.  2,  1586,  gave  £1  towards  the  maintenance  of  some 
young  men  of  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Gambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  on  Aug.  14,  1589,  £1  for  two  years  for  the  same 
purpose ;  £1  again  on  Aug.  8,  1591 ;  and  another  £l  on 
Nov.  23,  1595.  He  was  chosen  a  Deacon  of  the  Dutch  Ghurch 
in  1586  and  an  Elder  in  1593.  According  to  a  return  of 
strangers  in  London  made  Oct.  31,  1594,  Pieter  de  Drossate 
and  his  wife  lived  in  Foster  Lane,  London. 

Pieter  Drossaert  appears  to  have  been  twice  married. 

First,  on  Jan.  25,  1575,  ‘  Pieter  de  Drossaert  van  Antwerpen 
met  Lijneken  van  Pens  van  Gortrijck  (Gourtray.)’  They 
were  the  parents  of  : 

Susanna,  bapt.  May  31,  1576,  at  whose  baptism  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  the  painter  Lucas  D’Heere  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Louise,  wife  of  Carolus  Rykwarts ;  Hester,  bapt.  Feb.  9,  1578  ; 
Pieter,  bapt.  April  10,  1580 ;  Samuel,  bapt.  March  25,  1582  ; 
Susanna,  bapt.  Jan.  12, 1584  ;  Jeronimus,  bapt.  March  13,  1586. 

Secondly,  on  Dec.  24,  1587  (although  this  perhaps  refers 
to  another  Pieter),  ‘  Pieter  de  Drossaerts  met  Cathelines’ 
Vleeschouwers  beyde  v  Ghent,’  by  whom  he  had 

Jossinken,  bapt.  Oct.  6,  1588. 

Of  the  children  of  Pieter  Drossaert,  Samuel  Drossaert,  born 
in  1582,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Church 
on  April  27,  1600.  He  was  married  on  Jan.  3,  1604. 

‘  Samuel  de  Drossate  met  Ester  Proost,  we.  Sijmon.  Guijrin,” 
and  was  the  father  of  Pieter,  bapt.  April  3,  1605,  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  1624 ;  Samuel,  bapt.  Dee.  7, 
1606;  Gulielmus,  bapt.  Jan.  24,  1608;  Samuel,  bapt.  Feb.  4, 
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1610;  Susanna,  bai^t.  Feb.  20,  1613;  Franchoys,  bapt. ' 
Sept.  28,  1617. 

SiLsanna,  the  fifth  child  of  Pieter  Drossaert,  appears  to  have  ' 
been  twice  married.  Firstly,  April  10,  1604,  ‘  Susanna  de  ’ 
Drossche  met  Joos  de  Neve.’  ' 

Secondly,  Sept.  2,  1628,  “Johanna  (sic)  de  Drossaert,  we.  ! 
Joos  de  Neve,  met  Daniel  Mijtens,  wed.  Gratia  Clijtsers.’  | 

She  thus,  by  her  second  marriage,  became  the  second  wife  i 
of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter,  Daniel  Mytens. 

This  brancli  of  the  Drossaert  family  appear  to  have  come  ; 
from  Antwerp. 

On  August  28, 1585,  there  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  Jan  Droeshout  and  his  wife  Malcken,  with  ' 
attestation  from  Brussels. 

From  the  certificates  returned  in  April  or  May,  1593,  of  all 
the  strangers  and  foreigners  al)iding  in  London,  it  appears 
that  there  lived  (ward  uncertain),  ‘John  Drussoit  and  Mary 
his  wife,  householders,  borne  in  Brissle,  painter ;  2  sonnes 
and  2  daughters ;  no  servants ;  24  years  in  England ;  no 
denizen ;  of  tlie  Dutch  Cliurch.’  This  information  Avould 
2)lace  his  arrival  in  England  at  about  1567.  From  a  return 
of  strangers  in  1594  it  appears  that  he  and  his  wife  lived  in 
Duke’s  Place.  The  only  entries  in  the  registers  relating  to 
him  appear  to  be  the  baptism  of  a  daiaghter,  Maria,  bapt. 
Feb.  13,  1589,  and  her  marriage  on  April  9,  1616,  to  Dierick 
Wessels.  The  two  sons,  however,  mentioned  in  the  above 
certificate  were  probably  Marten  Droeshout,  painter,  and 
Michiel  Droeshout,  engraver,  both  described  as  of  Brussels. 

Marten  Droeshout,  of  Brussels,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Dutch  Ch\;rch  on  Oct.  29,  1592,  ‘  with  Jan  Ids  father,’ 
and  is  also  described  in  a  retuni  of  strangers  as  living  in 
Duke’s  Place.  He  may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Martin 
Droeshout  who,  on  Jan.  20, 1608,  received  a  grant  of  denization, 
and  is  described  as  ‘  j:)ainter  of  Brabant,’  and  also  with  the 
Mart.  Droeshoiit  of  Brussels,  returned  abo\it  1611  among  a 
list  of  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  and  diamond  cutters, 
as  having  6  children  and  33  years  in  London.  In  the  same 
list  appear  the  names  of  Marcus  Gerrard  of  Bruges,  the  well- 
known  i^ainter,  and  Michiel  Droeshout  of  Brussels. 

Marten  Droeshout,  the  painter  of  Brabant,  aj^pears  to  have 
l)een  twice  married.  Firstly,  on  April  26, 1602,  “  Marten  Drou- 
shout  V.  Bruyssel  met  Anna  Winterbeke  van  Bruissel.”  By 
her  he  had  no  children.  Secondly,  on  Oct.  30,  1604,  ‘Marten 
Droeshout  v.  Bruyssel  met  Jannekens  Molijns  v.  Antwerpen.’ 
By  his  second  wife  he  was  the  father  of:  Johaneken,  bapt. 
Sept.  29,  1605  ;  Marten,  bapt.  Feb.  22, 1607  (admitted  to  Dutch 
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Church  Dec.  26,  1624,  with  testimony  of  his  father) ;  Maria, 
bapt.  May  28,  1609  (admitted  to  Dutch  Church  Dec.  26,  1624, 
with  testimony  of  her  father  and  mother) ;  David,  bapt.  July  9, 
1611;  Hester,  bapt.  Oct.  10,  1613;  Anna,  bapt.  Feb.  18,  1616 
(perhaps  the  Johanna  Drossaert,  whose  banns  were  published 
Jan.  11,  1638,  with  Daniel  Du  Prie  of  Valenciennes);  Daniel, 
bapt.  Sept.  29,  1622  (admitted  to  Dutch  Church  26  Dec.,  1641, 
with  testimony  of  his  father,  Maerten  Droessaert. 

Michiel  Droeshout  of  Brussels  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Dutch  Church  on  Dec.  28,  1595,  ‘with  testimony  of  his 
father.’ 

In  the  certificates  of  1593  mentioned  above  he  appears  as 
follows : 

{Bred  Street  Warde.) 

‘  Mychaell  Drowshot,  a  chamber-keeper ;  no  wyfe ; 
born  in  Brussell  in  Brabant,  but  did  remayne 
sumtyme  in  Andwarpe,  sometime  in  Fryzeland,  and 
sometime  in  Zelande,  from  thence  came  hither.  A 
graver  in  Copper,  which  he  learned  in  Brussell.’ 

In  a  duplicate  return  to  this  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
‘  3  yeares  in  the  realm,  to  be  no  free  denization,  to  belong  to 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  to  have  no  servant.’  He  appears  with 
Marten  Droeshout  in  the  list  of  1611  mentioned  above,  and  is 
described  as  ‘  having  3  children,  29  years  in  the  realm.’ 

An  interesting  engraving  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  is 
signed  ‘  Mich ;  Droshaut  sculpsit.’ 

Michiel  Droeshout  appears  to  have  been  four  times  married. 
Firstly,  on  Aug.  17,  1595, ‘Michiel  Droussart  v.  Brussel  met 
Susanneken  van  der  Ersbek  v.  Ghendt,’  by  whom  he  was 
father  of  Joannes,  bapt.  May  16,  1596 ;  Joannes,  bapt.  May  20, 
1599 ;  Marten,  bapt.  April  26,  1601 ;  Guilliam,  bapt.  Aug.  2, 
1603 ;  Susanna,  bapt.  Mar.  4,  1606.  Secondly,  Dec.  29,  1607, 
‘  Michiel  Droessout  v.  Brussel  met  Jacobmijntgen  van  Bosijn, 
wed.  Daniel  Blommaert.’  Thirdly,  Oct.  15,  1611,  ‘Michiel 
Droe, shout  v.  Brussel  met  Martha  Sleuwen  we.  Jan  Lambert.” 
Fourthly,  Dec.  30,  1628  (banns  publ.  Dec.  11),  ‘Michiel 
Droeshout,  wed.  van  Martha  Lambert,  met  Sara  Wagenaar  we 
Jaques  Selam.’ 

Among  the  children  of  the  engraver  by  his  first  wife  appear 
the  names  of  Johannes  (b.  1599)  and  Marten  (b.  1601),  who 
may  be  safely  identified  with  the  two  engravers  of  that  name, 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  students,  that  of  the  latter  being 
for  ever  identified  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 

The  names  of  John  and  Marten  Droeshout,  as  engravers, 
are  found  on  many  engravings  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  on  portraits,  title  pages,  and  illustrations  ' 
to  books.  Some  engravings  are  signed  ‘  Droesliout  ’  simply,  so  i 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tliey  are  the  work  of  John 
or  Martin,  or  not  impossibly  of  tlie  two  together.  They  ' 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  lugh  among  the  achievements  of  the 
engraver’s  art,  being  executed  in  a  hard,  dry,  and  formal  1 
manner,  l^ut  tliey  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  their 
rarity  has  imide  them  of  increased  value  to  the  collector.  | 

Those  of  Marten  Uroeshout  came  tlie  earlier  in  date,  and  no 
engraving  of  his  is  earlier  tlian  the  engraved  portrait  of 
Shakesjieare,  published  in  1C23.  Assuming  the  identification  ! 
of  Martin  Droesliout  to  be  correct,  it  Avould  lie  inpirobable  that 
lie  sliould  liave  executed  this  engraving  from  the  life,  as  I 
Droesliout  could  not  have  completed  his  sixteenth  year  at  the  i 
date  of  Shakespeare’s  death.  Marten  Droesliout  engraved 
several  other  portraits,  including  those  of  Siiinola,  Dr.  John 
b\)x,  James,  maiipiess  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
John  Howson,  bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Donne,  Dr.  Hilkiali 
Crooke,  Sir  William  Fairfax  Mountjoy,  Blount,  earl  of 
Newport,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  George  Villiers,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  also  engraved  several  title  pages 
and  some  sets  of  ‘  The  Seasons,’  ‘  The  Sibyls,’  etc.  All  of  his 
engravings  are  very  scarce,  but  examples  of  most  of  them  can 
be  seen  in  the  Print-room  at  the  British  Museum.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  engravings  by  Marten  Droesliout  of  a  later 
date  than  1035. 

The  engravings  of  John  Droesliout,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
dated,  fall  between  the  years  1030  and  1651.  They  are,  as 
stated  before,  portraits,  title  pages,  and  book  illustrations, 
and  are  of  decidedly  inferior  merit  to  those  of  Marten 
Droesliout.  Among  them  may  be  noted  the  emblematical 
plates  to  Don  Antonio  de  Souza’s  Lusitania  Liherata,  and 
a  broadside  of  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly. 

John  Droesliout  died  between  January  12  and  March  18, 
1051-2,  as  appears  from  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  (P.C.C.  55  Bowyer) : 

John  Droeshout  of  St  Brule’s  Fleet  Street,  London,  Ingraver. 

Very  sick  and  weak  in  body,  etc. 

Will  dated  12  Jan.  16.51,  proved  18  March  1651  by  his  relict  Elizabeth 
Dronshont. 

To  be  buried  at  the  direction  of  my  executrix. 

To  my  nephew  Martine  Droushout  these  books  following,  viz.  :  an  Herball, 
n  book  of  Sermons,  the  hermonie  by  John  Calvin  upon  the  New  Testament  and 
Linscott’s  Sea  Travells,  and  the  treaty  of  Peter  Masia. 

To  my  son-in-law  Isaac  Daniell  one  turkie  Leather  Bible. 

To  my  son-in-law  Thomas  Alford  23/  remaining  due  upon  a  bond  from  M’’. 
Allen,  goldsmith. 

To  my  servant  Thomas  Stayns  (or  Stayno)  he  serving  the  remainder  of  his 
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apprenticeship  with  niy  wife,  these  things  following  viz.  :  two  books  of  Prints 
and  two  books  of  my  own  drawing,  one  box  of  punsons  and  my  vice,  and  also 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  one  suite  and  cloake.  and  40/  in  money. 

To  the  wives  of  my  two  sons-in-law  10/  each  for  rings. 

Residue  to  my  dear  and  loving  wife,  Elizabeth  Droushout,  sole  executrix. 
Witness  Jas.  Seaburne,  Sam.  "Prisby,  scr.” 


The  President  then  invited  Mr.  Edgar  Flower,  Chairman 
of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Committee  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  to  state  what  he  knew  about  the  history  of  the  portrait. 


Mr.  Flower  said  that  the  portrait  had  been  recently 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Flower,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  a  Mr.  Clements,  from  whose  widow  it  had  been 
purchased.  It  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Memorial  Picture 
Gallery  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  since  the  spring  of  1892, 
while  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Clements.  It  had  previously 
been  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where  it  had  been 
damaged  by  fire.  It  was  stated  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  a  descendant  of  Shakespeare’s  family.  On  the  back  is 
pasted  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  on  which  is  the  statement :  “  The  original  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  from  which  the  now  famous  Droeshout  engraving 
was  taken  and  inserted  in  the  first  collected  edition  of  his 
works  published  in  1623,  being  seven  years  after  his  death. 
The  picture  \vas  painted  nine  years  before  his  death,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sixteen  years  before  it  was  published.  It  is  probably 
painted  by  a  brother  actor  who  is  known  to  have  painted  a 
portrait  of  him.  The  picture  was  publicly  exhibited  in 
London  seventy  years  ago,  and  many  thousands  went  to 
see  it.” 

Mr.  Flower  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins,  F.S.A., 
in  which  Mr.  Timmins  declared  his  belief  in  the  portrait  as  an 
authentic  likeness  of  Shakespeare  “  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.” 


Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  and  others  also 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 


In  illustration  of  Mr.  Cust’s  remarks  there  Avere  exhibited  : 
(1)  the  Chandos  Portrait,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery;  (2)  the  Felton  and  Lumley  Portraits,  by 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts ;  and  (3)  another  Portrait  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Vertue,  F.S.A.  as  Avell  as  (4)  the  Portrait 
forming  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cust’s  remarks,  by  Edgar  FloAver, 
Esq.  Lord  Ronald  GoAver,  F.S.A.,  also  exhibited  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  Becker  death-mask,  and  Messrs.  Brucciani 
two  casts  of  the  bust  on  Shakespeare’s  monument  at  Stratford- 
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npou-Avoii.  A  number  of  facsimiles  of  engravings  were  also! 
lent  by  Mr.  B.  Quaritch. 


Tl^anks  M^ere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exliibitioiis| 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  January  Otli,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  | 

President,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the| 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — The  jMediiuval  Tiles  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Monmouth. 
By  II.  G.  Gritliuhoofe.  8vo.  Momnouth,  1894. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; — Worterhuch  der  schweizerdeutschen 
Sprache.  Ileft  XXIX,  XXX. 

From  tlic  Author  The  Earl  iMarshal’s  Court  in  England.  By  George  Graze- 
brook,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1895. 

Fh'om  the  Author: — Domestic  Metalwork.  By  Harry  Sirr,  A.B.I.B.A.  8vo. 
Loudon,  1895. 

From  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Buhlic  Library  of  Hanover  Die  Leibniz- 
Ilandschrifteu  dor  koniglichen  btfeutlichen  Bibliothek  zu  Hannover.  8vo. 
Hannover,  1895. 

From  Mrs.  Ramsay  of  Kihlalton  : — The  Book  Islay  :  Documents  illustrating} 
the  History  of  the  Island.  By  G.  G.  Smith.  Ito.  Edinburgh,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Pontine  Marshes.  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Societ}'  of  Berlin.  By.  F'.  M.  von  Donat.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Guide  to  King  Edward  VI.  School,  and  Chapel  of  the  Guild; 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  12mo.  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1894.  .  ; 

From  J.  G.  Waller,  Esq..  F.S.A. : — Sepulchral  Memorials  of  the  Cobliain 
Famil}'.  Folio.  1830-74. 

From  Sir  A.  AY.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President  : —Le  Pelerinage  de  Fame,  de: 
Guillaume  de  Deguileville.  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Ito. 
London,  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Kypros,  The  Bible,  and  Homer.  By  Max  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  Ph.D.  2  vols.  Ito.  London,  1893. 

Special  thanks  were  passed  to  Dr.  Richter  and  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller  for  their  gifts  to  the  library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

William  Henry  Weldon,  Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 
Hartwell  Delagarde  Grissell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Statutes  ch.  xii.,  §  x.,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  hy  the  Council  of  Mr.  George  Clinch  as  Clerk,  in  the 
I'ooin  of  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Ireland,  resigned,  was  submitted  to  the 
Society  and  duly  ratified. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  that 
for  the  future  the  Library  should  be  open  to  Fellows  from 
10  a.m.  instead  of  11  a.m.,  and  close  as  before  at  6  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  1  p.m. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  announced  his 
intention  of  presenting  fifty  drawings  of  Monumental  Brasses, 
made  by  himself  and  his  brothei-,  Mr.  L.  A.  B.  Waller. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  exhibited  a  large  photo-litho¬ 
graph  of  the  Lynn  Brass. 

The  President  exhibited  and  presented  eleven  portfolios  of 
drawings  and  engravings  of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  forming 
the  major  part  of  a  most  valuable  collection  made  by  him 
during  many  years. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions, 
and  special  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Waller  and  the 
President  for  their  valuable  additions  to  the  Society’s  col¬ 
lections. 

The  ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society : 

As  ordinary  Fellows : 

John  Henry  Oglander,  Esq. 

Roanden  Albert  Henry  Bickford-Smith,  Esq.,  M.A, 

Maberly  Phillips,  Esq. 

Henry  Tennyson  Folkard,  Esq. 

Matthew  Righton  Webb,  Esq. 

Francis  Elgar,  Esq.,  LL.E).,  F.R.S.E. 

Rev.  Walter  John  Bruce  Richards,  D.D. 

Everard  William  Barton,  Esq. 
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David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  Escj.,  R.A. 

And  as  an  Ilonorary  Fellmv: 

M.  Edouard  Naville,  D.C.L.  (Geneva). 


Thursday,  January  IGtli,  1S9G. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  thci 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  President  ; — Heraldry  in  America.  By  Eugeuej 
Ziebcr.  8vo.  Pliiladelphia,  1895. 

From  the  Author: — The  Municipal  Seals  of  England  and  Wales.  By  W.  H, 
St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  1895. 

From  the  Now  Si)alding  Club  : — Musa  Latina  Aberdoneusis.  Arthur  Johnston, 
Vol.  2.  The  Epigrammata  and  Bemaining  Secular  Poems.  Edited  by  Sir 
William  Duguid  Geddes,  LL.D.  4to.  Aberdeen,  1895. 

Ih'om  the  Author  : — Beminiscences  of  a  Four  Weeks’  Tour  in  Scotland.  By 
J.  C.  Roger,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Loudon.  1895. 

From  the  Author  : — Wisby-Gothlaud  :  Her  History',  Fortifications,  .and 
Churches.  By  Robert  Coltmau  Ciephan.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1896. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  : — Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  I 
the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  1895. 

F’rom  the  Dartmoor  lixploration  Committee  : — Second  Report  of  the  Committee. 
1895. 

From  J.  Park  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.A.  : — Archmologia  Oxoniensis,  1892-1896. 

8  VO.  London,  1895. 

The  Directgr  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the; 
Society,  despite  the  assurances  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  thei 
Pidilic  Records  and  of  the  olEcials  of  H.  M.  Office  of  Works,  | 
the  demolition  had  been  begun  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  which,, 
though  outwardly  a  building  of  no  great  antiquity,  was 
structurally  tlie  ancient  chapel  of  the  Damns  conversorum  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  witli  fourteenth-century  windows, | 
and  therefoi’e  a  historic  monument  of  much  importance. 
Strong  representations  liad  already  been  made  to  the  Office  of 
Works  on  the  subject,  but  apparently  without  effect.  He,, 
therefore,  begged  leave  to  move  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

“  That  the  Society  of  Anti(piaries  of  London  learns  with 
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much  reg-ret  that  the  walls  o£  the  Kolls  Chapel  are  being 
destroyed,  in  spite  of  assurances  given  by  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records  and  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Works 
that  the  building  should  be  preserved,  it  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  London.” 

Copies  of  the  Resolution  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Deputy  Keeper,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the 
Tivies  newspaper. 


Henry  A.  Rye,  Esq.,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
exhibited  and  presented  over  two  hundred  plaster  casts  of 
seals  of  English  bishops,  not  in  the  Society’s  collection. 


A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Rye  for  his 


gift. 


W.  Page,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  sixteenth-century  helmet 
and  a  set  of  leg  irons  or  shackles,  found  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Peter’s  church,  St.  Alban’s. 

Alfred  Billson,  Esq.,  by  permission  of  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens,  exhibited  a  fine  tilting  helm  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  now  preserved  in  Haseley  church,  Oxfordshire,  upon 
which  he  read  the  following  notes : 

“  I  beg  to  exhibit  this  evening  a  jousting  helm,  which  I  trust 
will  be  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  addition  to  the  limited 
number  of  such  pieces  still  to  be  found  in  England,  and  to 
place  before  this  meeting  a  few  particulars  connected  with  it. 

It  may  be  described,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  type,  as  either  the  Haseley  or  the  Barendyne  helm : 
Haseley,  from  the  name  of  the  village  in  Oxfordshire  in  the 
church  of  which  it  has  been  preserved  for  three  and  a  half 
centuries ;  and  Barendyne,  from  the  name  of  the  family  with 
which,  according  to  such  testimony  as  is  available,  it  may  be 
associated. 

Haseley  itself  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village  ten  miles 
east  of  Oxford.  Its  church  is  well  known  to  students  of 
architecture,  and  their  visits  led  to  the  publication,  in  1840,  of 
a  description  of  it  and  the  locality,  compiled  by  Mr.  Weare,  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford.  To  this,  as  a  source  of  information,  I 
freely  own  my  obligations. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  church  is  its  chancel,  styled  by 
Leland  in  his  Itinerary:  ‘The  fair  chauncelle  of  Haseley 
Church.’  In  it  is  the  tomb  above  which  the  helm  was  origin- 
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ally  fixed,  that  of  Sir  William  Barendyne,  high  sheriff  ofl 
Oxfordshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  is  not  included . 
in  the  roll  of  Lords  of  Haseley  (otherwise  Great  Haseley),’ 
being  associated  with  Little  Haseley,  as  appears  in  t\\Q Itinerary . 
where  he  is  thus  referred  to :  ‘  Little  Haseley,  where  Master ' 
Baretine  [corrected  by  Thynne,  another  well  known  antiquary,  i 
to  Sir  William  Barantyne],  hath  a  right  fair  mansion  place,! 
and  marvelus  faire  walks,  topiarii  operis,  and  orchardes  and 
pooles ;  ’  I)ut  amongst  the  shields  of  arms  in  which  the  church 
windows  were  formerly  so  rich  the  Barendyne  arms  occurred ! 
continually,  the  probability  therefore  is  that  Sir  William  was 
not  only  a  person  of  consideration  but  was  also  a  notable  | 
benefactor  to  his  jiarish. 

The  arms  upon  the  Barendyne  tomb  are : 

First ;  Barendyne,  Sahle,  three  eagles  displayed  or  (or, 
according  to  Thynne,  urgent).  The  family  crest  is  an  eagle 
displayed  argent,  between  the  attires  and  over  the  scedp  of 
a  stag  or,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  was  in  use  in 
Sir  William’s  time. 

Secondly :  quarterly,  Barendyne,  Drayton,  Popham,  and 
j\Iaylyngs  or  Molyns ;  also  a  repetition  of  this,  but  impaling 
Reade  and  Alphen.  Delafield  remarks  ‘  the  tombstone  was 
doubtless  for  a  Barendyne  and  a  knight,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
for  Sir  William  Barendyne,  the  last  of  that  name  here,  and  who 
had  been  high  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks  three 
times  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  the  name,  the  arms 
still  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  tomb  are  a  proof,  and  his 
degree  may  be  gathered  from  his  helmet  yet  hanging  high 
over  on  the  wall,  as  his  cross-belt,  a  spur,  a  gauntlet,  and  a 
pennon  sometime  did,  but  for  want  of  proper  inspection  they 
are  since  lost.’ 

Coming  now  to  the  helm,  I  may  say  that  I  first  became 
aware  of  its  existence  some  four  years  back  through  a  rough 
sketch  sent  to  me  from  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  I  saw  it 
at  Haseley,  where  I  found  the  church  open  and  empty,  and 
the  helm  lying  unprotected  and  uncared  for  on  one  of  the 
tombs.  As  described  by  Delafield,  it  was,  until  the  restoration 
of  1848,  mounted  well  out  of  harm’s  way,  on  the  chancel 
wall,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  add  that  since  my  second  visit  to 
Haseley  this  condition  of  things  has  been  reverted  to,  the 
present  loan  of  the  helm  being  in  recognition  of  such  services 
as  I  could  render  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  jousting  helm  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  or  VIII.  in  good  preservation,  of  admirable  workman¬ 
ship,  and  made  of  iron  of  first  rate  quality.  It  shows  no 
signs  of  cracking  or  scaling,  and  apparently  the  texture  of  the 
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metal  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  quite  untouched,  every 
rivet  is  in  place,  and  it  still  possesses  the  fi*ont  and  back 
shackles  by  means  of  which  it  was  made  fast  to  the  harness. 

I  should  like  at  this  point,  for  purposes  of  reference,  to 
enumerate  some  other  helms  which  in  many  respects  re¬ 
semble  it. 

1.  The  Brocas  helm,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery 
at  Woolwich.  It  has  been  described  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  xxi,  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  in  Helmets  and  Mail, 
by  the  Baron  de  Cosson. 

2.  An  example  figured  in  Meyrick  and  Skelton,  plate  xi., 
which  is  now^  in  Italy. 

3.  A  helm  in  Petworth  church. 

4.  That  in  Ashford  church,  which  was  placed  over  the 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Fogge  shortly  after  his  death  in  1499.  It  is 
described  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Archaeological  Journal. 

5.  A  specimen  found  in  the  triforium  of  Westminster  abbey 
church  in  1869  ;  it  was  afterwards  lent  to  Woolwich,  but  has 
now  been  given  back  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is 
described  (also  by  Hewitt)  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Archaeological 
Journcd. 

The  Haseley  helm  consists  of  four  parts :  the  front  piece, 
of  con.siderable  substance,  the  back  piece,  of  lesser  thickness, 
the  domed  crown  piece,  and  a  somewhat  unusual  adjunct,  a 
broadish  band  encircling  the  lower  part.  All  these  pieces  are 
strongly  joined  together,  the  front  piece  to  the  crown  piece  by 
flat-headed  iron  rivets,  five  on  each  side,  with  heads  each 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  joinings  being  made  by 
smaller  rivets,  seven  vertically  on  each  side  of  the  helm, 
and  fifteen  at  the  junction  of  the  crown  and  back  pieces.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  front  piece  is  bent  backwards,  forming  a 
flange  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  whilst 
on  the  rear  side  of  the  occularium  the  croAvn  piece  is  lined 
with  a  strip  of  metal  fixed  close  up  to  its  edge.  From  the 
strong  edge  of  the  front  plate  a  considerable  piece  of  iron  has 
been  chipped  out  by  the  blow  of  a  lance,  and  in  front  are 
several  channels  scooped  out  by  the  same  instrumentality. 
They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  all  on  the  left  side,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  a  sharpened  lance  rather  than  by 
a  coronal,  the  use  of  which  for  jousting  purposes  was  custo- 
)nary.  On  the  summit  of  the  dome  is  a  lozenge-shaped  facet, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  half -inch  hole,  which  may  have 
been  designed  to  accommodate  either  a  crest  or  a  plume,  and 
disposed  round  it  are  four  pairs  of  aiglette  holes.  They  are 
practically  equidistant  from  the  centre  hole  and  so  give 
support  to  Meyrick’s  suggestion,  that  they  were  intended  to 
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carry  a  wreath  encircling  the  crest,  and  keeping  the  nuintlino-, 
if  worn,  in  place,  but  on  the  Brocas  liehn  the  front  pair  is ' 
close  up  to  tlie  crest  hole,  which  would  rather  favour  the  idea 
that  they  were  simply  meant  for  the  passage  of  the  points  or  i 
aiglettes  attaclied  to  the  wadded  lining.  It  is,  I  venture  to  - 
think,  admitted  that  the  knights  taking  part  in  a  solemn 
joust  may  have  Avorn  either  simply  a  crest,  or  a  crest  and  ; 
wreath  like  the  one  represented  on  the  Peche  tomb  at  Lulling-  ‘ 
stone,  or  a  })lume  more  or  less  erect  or  else  following  the  line 
of  the  back  j^art  of  the  head  piece,  or  a  kerchief  or  cointise  ! 
or  mantling,  or  even,  as  in  the  ‘  Triumph  of  Maximilian,’  a 
circlet  of  laurel  leaves,  or  possibly  nothing  at  all,  for  in  the 
Brocas  helm  there  is  no  crest  hole  whatever.  As  regards  the 
custom  of  wearing  crests  in  the  lists,  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
vouched  for  by  tlie  records  of  the  College  of  Arms,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Avhen  so  many  superb  functions  took  place, 
the  heralds  Avere  kept  busily  at  Avork  in  providing  crests 
for  those  families  Avhich  had  not  uji  to  that  time  assumed 
them. 

Tlie  mode  of  attaching  the  Avadded  lining  or  hood 
seems  pretty  clear.  The  aiglette  holes  in  the  crown 
piece,  Avhatever  other  piirjiose  tliey  may  have  served,  held 
up  the  upper  part,  and  the  loAver  edge  AAurs  evidently 
made  fast  to  a  line  of  tAvin  aiglette  holes  piercing  the 
band.  Then,  as  regards  tlie  edge  aboAm  the  forehead,  the  strip 
of  metal  already  mentioned  came  into  play,  and  Avas  firmly 
riAmted  on  to  the  padded  canvas.  The  Westminster  helm  has 
tAvo  other  plates  Avhich  come  in  front  of  the  Avearer’s  face.  In 
no  instance  could  the  strips  of  metal  have  ha<i  any  value  as 
reinforcing  pieces.  BeloAV  the  bottom  pairs  of  holes  there  is 
a  roAV  of  single  holes  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  helm 
Avhich  is  slightly  turned  oiitAvards,  and  I  Avould  submit  that 
they  suggest  the  proAusion  of  a  narroAV  lining  band  of  leather 
to  prevent  the  scratching  of  metal  on  metal. 

The  shackles,  back  and  front,  are  much  like  buckles  Avithout 
tongues.  They  each  Avork  in  a  short  tube  formed  by  the 
bending  of  the  plates  by  Avhich  they  are  connected  Avitli  the 
helm,  and  from  them  the  missing  front  shackle  of  the  Ashford 
helm  can  be  reproduced,  the  rear  shackle  being  in  each  case 
identical. 

As  regards  the  metal  encircling  band,  I  think  there  is 
I'eason  to  suppose  it  Avas  an  addition  specially  supplied  to  suit 
tlie  convenience  of  tlie  Avearer.  In  a  MS.  describing  the 
armour  Avorn  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Avhich  is 
(pioted  by  Rene  de  BelleAuxl  in  his  Costume  Militalre,  it  is 
provided  that  the  ‘summit  of  a  jousting  helm  shall  be  rounded 
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and  a  space  tlie  l)readtli  of  three  lingers  left  between  the  top  ' 
of  the  wearer’s  head  and  the  dome.’  Evidently  when  Sir  ’ 
AN’illiam  tried  on  his  new  headpiece  he  found,  either  that  this 
condition  had  not  been  complied  Avith,  or  else  that  the  position  ‘ 
of  the  occhI avium  did  not  suit  his  line  of  sight,  for  the  band  ' 
Avas  (presumal)ly)  added,  and  had  the  efiect  of  lifting  up  the  ^ 
loAAmr  edge  a  good  inch  and  a  half  on  eitlier  shoulder.  That  ! 
the  band  Avas  an  afterthought  is,  I  Ijelieve,  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  holes  for  receiving  the  rivets  Avliich  secured  the 
loAver  edge  of  the  lining  Avere  originally  proAuded  in  the  side  I 
pieces  and  Avere  afterAvards  covered  up  and  rendered  useless 
Iw  the  added  piece.  DiA^ested  of  this,  and  so  restored  to  its  , 
primary  condition,  the  helm  Avould  bear  a  strong  resemblance  | 
to  those  draAvn  in  the  Tournament  Roll  of  the  Colleo’e  of 

o 

Arms,  Avhieh  commemorates  the  solemn  joust  held  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1510,  and  so  I  fear  that  the  Haseley  helm  must  be 
given  rather  to  the.  sixteenth  than  to  the  preceding  century. 

It  is  certainly  more  S(piat  and  scpiare  than  most  of  those  Avith 
Avhich  it  can  fairly  be  compared,  including  the  Brocas  example, 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  AAdiich  the  Baron  de  Cosson  Avill  not 
commit  himself  more  closely  than  ‘from  1480  to  1520.’ 

The  Aveiolits  of  several  of  the  helms  Avhich  have  been 

o 

mentioned  are  as  folloAvs : 

The  Brocas  helm  Aveighs  224  p)ounds ;  the  Asliford  helm 
AA^eighs  23  pounds,  15  ounces;  the  Westminster  helm  AAmighs 
17  pounds,  12  ounces:  and  the  Haseley  helm  only  13  pounds, 

0  ounces. 

Perhaps  this  and  also  the  fact  that,  like  those  figured  in  the 
Tournament  Roll,  it  has  no  side  lioles  for  ventilation  and 
hearing  purposes,  may  be  accepted  as  further  proof  that  it 
is  a  someAvhat  late  example. 

I  cannot  find  any  signs  of  an  armourer’s  mark,  Avhich  may 
perhaps  strengthen  the  presumption  that  the  helm  is  an 
English  one,  and  its  similarity  also  to  others  Avhich  have  ahvays 
been  considered  as  of  English  make,  tends  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  But,  if  of  Englisli  make,  it  may  be  hoped  it  is  also 
of  English  iron,  as  it  has  been  doubted  Avhether,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  trustAvorthy  ai'inoAir  could  be  made  from 
metal  smelted  in  this  country.” 

Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  folloAving 
notes  on  the  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon  at  Kasr-ash-Shammah, 
near  Cairo,  in  Egypt : 

“  Unique  in  Egypt,  and  Avith  feAV  equals  elseAvhere,  the 
Roman  fortress  of  Kasr-ash-Shammah  stood  until  recently  a 
singularly  impressiAm  monument  of  anti<[uity. 
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‘  There  is  plenty  in  Egypt  to  remind  one  of  the  period  of 
Greek  rule,  but  the  traces  of  Roman  conquest  are  rare  and  not 
striking.  One  scarcely  realises  how  firmly  the  power  of  Rome 
was  planted  on  the  Nile  ;  but  the  fortress  of  Babylon  with  its 
massive  walls  and  colossal  bastions  is  a  type  of  the  solid 
strength  by  wdiich  Rome  won  and  kept  her  empire.  And 
beyond  its  value  in  the  cause  of  Roman  archaeology  this 
ancient  castle  has  a  far  wider  interest,  for  it  incloses  no  less 
than  six  churches  of  the  Copts,  some  of  which  were  certainly 
standing  when  the  wave  of  Arab  invasion  dashed  idly  against 
their  defences.  In  this  fortress,  too,  the  fate  of  nations 
centred,  for  it  "was  here  that  by  their  treacherous  surrender 
the  Jacobites  sealed  at  once  the  triumph  of  A1  Islam  and  their 
own  doom  of  perpetual  subjection,  well  content  to  purchase  at 
the  price  of  their  country’s  freedom  a  final  victory  over  their 
religious  adversaries  the  Melkites.  It  was  here  that  the  Greek 
empire  over  Egypt  fell,  and  here  that  the  Crescent  rose  above 
the  Cross.’  * 

In  these  words  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the 
Coptic  Churches  in  Egypt,  summarises  the  remarkable  in¬ 
terest  that  centres  round  the  venerable  walls,  to  the  whole- 
.sale  destruction  of  wdiich  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
archaeological  world. 

The  place  itself  must  be  first  described,  and  then  the  terrible 
destruction  that  has  been  wu’ought  wdll  be  the  better  under¬ 
stood. 

I  must  leave  others  to  give  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
fortress,  wdiich  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  anciently  called 
Babylon.  It  claims  a  high  antiquity,  even  to  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  When  he  conquered  Egypt  (b.c.  525)  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  are  said  to  have  founded  New  Babylon.  During  the 
Roman  occupation  the  city  they  founded  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  one  of  the  three  Roman  legions  stationed  in  Egypt. 
Near  this  place  a  bridge  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Nile, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Island  of  Rhoda.  If  this  were  so 
the  existence  of  a  strong  place  at  Babylon  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  bridge  would  be  the  highwnry  to  Memphis,  and  its 
head  on  the  eastern  side  must  needs  be  defended. 

Abu  Salih,  the  Armenian,  says  as  follows  :  ‘  It  is  related,  in 
the  history  of  the  church  and  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  that 
Amr  ibn  al-‘Asi,  and  the  Arabs  who  invaded  Egypt  with  him, 
took  the  road  from  the  mountains  until  they  reached  a  fortress, 
built  of  stone,  betwmen  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Delta,  wdiich  was 
called  Bablun.  Here  they  pitched  their  tent,  and  all  of  them 
prepared  to  meet  the  Romans  and  to  fight  wdth  them.  And 

*  A.  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  i.  155. 
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tliey  called  that  place  “  A1  Fustat  ”  in  their  language  ;  and  the  ; 
meaning  of  this  word  is  “  The  Tent.”  In  tins  way  the  Arabs 
called  the  Fort  of  Ash-Shama  at  Misr  “Fustat  Bablim.’”* 
dh-adition  was  not,  liowever,  satisfied  with  so  late  a  period  as 
that  of  Cambyses.  Abii  Salih’s  compilation,  which  is  ascribed  i 
to  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.,  tells  us  that 
Babylon  also  was  built  upon  the  Nile  at  the  same  time  ' 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  built.f 

More  than  enough  is  said  to  show  the  high  anti(piity  of  the 
site  and  what  a  mass  of  history  crowds  about  it.  ^ 

It  will  be  well  to  describe  the  place. 

Driving  or  riding  southwards  from  Cairo  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  we  pass  beyond  tlie  great  aqueduct  a  stately 
medieval  structure,  erected  to  supply  the  citadel  Avith  water. 
We  seem  to  leave  the  city  and  jiass  into  a  region  of  desolate 
heaps  Avith  a  mere  fringe  of  houses.  We  are,  in  fact,  arriving 
at  Old  Cairo,  Fustat,  reduced  to  mere  du.st  heaps.  We  then 
come  to  houses  more  closely  packed,  and  Avinding  through 
some  picturesque  and  narroAv  lanes,  jolt  over  a  line  of 
raihvay,  and  find  ourseh^es  at  the  Kasr-ash-Shammah.  Here 
the  old  and  the  iieAV  lie  face  to  face.  Beneath  the  Avails  and 
not  fifteen  yards  from  them  is  a  little  railway  station  on  the 
line  to  Helouan. 

A  plan  of  the  fortress  is  gi\"en  to  a  small  scale  in  Mr. 
Butler’s  book  on  Coptic  Churches  before  referred  to.  This 
plan  seems  to  be  A’ery  accurate. 

On  the  left  of  tlie  plan  is  seen  the  Roman  gatcAvay,  and  for 
the  sake  of  coiiAmnience  I  consider  this  to  be  in  the  south  Avail, 
although  in  fact  it  faces  much  Avest  of  south.  It  is  this  Avail, 
one  fully  three  hundred  feet  long,  to  Avliich  your  attention  Avill 
chiefly  be  called. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  Avails  Avas  by  no  means 
regular  in  form.  'The  dark  rectangles  shoAvn  upon  the  plan 
are  ancient  churches,  of  Avhich,  including  the  synagogue  once 
a  church,  there  are  not  less  than  six. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  walls  in  evei'y  paid  dusty  rubbish 
has  accumulated  to  a  height  of  at  least  eighteen  feet  from  the 
original  ground  line.  Half  the  height  of  the  Roman  fortress 
is  buried,  and  there  is  only  one  place  Avhere  the  original 
level  can  be  seen,  namely,  Avhere  the  accumulation  has  Avithin 
tlie  last  year  or  tAvo  been  remoA^ed  from  outside  the  Roman 
gateway  lying  betAveen  the  tAvo  middle  bastions  of  the  south 


'  Aneedota  Oxonicnsia.  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  EgyjA,  etc. 
attributed  to  Abu  Salih,  the  Armenian  (Clarendon  Press,  1895),  71. 
t  Ibid.  80. 
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wall.  Along  the  line  of  the  west  wall  are  two  immense 
towers,  circular  in  plan,  and  fully  100  feet  in  diameter.  That 
to  the  north  is  quite  invisible  from  outside.  On  the  top  of  it 
stands  the  Melkite  Greek  church,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
an  agglomeration  of  buildings.  Most  of  them  have  been  built 
or  renewed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  present  to  the 
outside  as  commonplace  an  appearance  as  a  rectangular, 
straight-fronted,  three-storied  white  box  of  a  building  can 
produce.  The  fact  that  the  Greek  church,  a  venerable  build¬ 
ing  but  very  thoroughly  ‘  done  up  ’  inside,  stands  on  the  great 
round  tower,  has  preserved  to  us  this  part  of  the  fortress.  It 
is  most  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  intensely 
interesting  and  curious  as  it  is,  I  must  not  detain  you  with  it 
any  further.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  without,  for  a 
length  of  some  150  or  200  feet,  not  a  scrap  of  antiquity  can  be 
seen  at  this  place.  Moving  northward,  however,  from  this 
tower,  towards  our  right  on  the  plan,  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  unquestionable  Roman  masonry ;  three  or  four 
courses  of  brick,  the  number  is  not  always  the  same,  to  five 
of  masonry,  and  all  with  very  wide  joints.  The  Roman 
masoiny  does  not  in  many  places  rise  far  above  the  present 
outside  ground  level,  and  is  surmounted  in  most  cases  by 
walls  of  brick.  As  this  rubbish  increased  in  depth  outside  so 
no  doubt  was  it  necessary  to  heighten  the  walls  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  wall  has  been  pierced  by  a  door¬ 
way  broken  through  it,  and  with  the  sill  some  7  or  8 
feet  below  the  present  outside  level.  This  is  the  means 
of  access  to  the  inside  of  the  fortress,  which  still  retains  for 
the  most  part  its  line  of  surrounding  wall,  partly  original, 
partly  of  later  date.  Where  the  doorway  is  pierced  through, 
the  ancient  curtain  wall  is  seen  to  be  about  eiMit  feet  thick. 

Going  southward  from  the  great  round  tower  on  which  the 
Greek  cliurch  stands  we  come  to  a  second  tower  like  in  plan 
and  size  to  the  first.  This  is  shown  in  the  photograph  A 
{See  illustration),  which  is  taken  from  close  to  the  railway 
station,  and  shows  the  round  tower  rising  over  the  remains 
of  the  curtain  wall  which  runs  southward  from  it.  This 
tower  is  in  a  state  far  more  dilapidated  than  many  of 
its  neighbours,  and  the  curtain  Avail  in  the  foreground  is 
equally  broken.  Whether  some  of  this  damage  is  not  very 
recent  I  doubt,  for  prodigious  changes  are  in  progress  in  this 
part  of  the  fortress,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  The  masonry 
banded  with  brick,  the  arches  with  voussoirs  of  brick  and 
stone,  are  very  clearly  to  be  seen.  In  looking  at  this  AueAV 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  real  ground  level  is  some  18 
feet  below  that  Avhich  Ave  noAv  see. 
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Going  southward  from  tlie  southern  round  tower  Ave  come 
to  the  angle  Ardiere  the  AAmst  and  south  wall  of  the  fortress 
meet.  Here  tlie  plan  show’s  the  first  of  four  huge  bastions 
standing  far  foiuAuird,  AAuth  a  AA’onderfully  impressive  sug¬ 
gestion  of  defensive  power.  BetAveen  the  tAvo  bastions  in  the 
middle  is  the  great  gatcAAmy  of  the  fortress.  The  photograph 
B  shoAvs  three  of  tliese  bastions.  Going  out  of  the  picture  on 
the  extreme  left  of  it  is  the  Avestermnost  of  the  three  bastions. 
ToAvards  the  middle  is  seen  the  pediment  Avhich  surmounts  the 
great  gatcAvay,  and  this  is  Hanked  by  other  tAvo  bastions.  The 
bastion  nearest  to  us  shoAvs  A’ery  clearly  the  Roman  masonry 
beloAv  and  the  brickAvork  aboA’e  of  later  date. 

Tlie  same  change  of  material  can  be  seen  over  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  tlie  gateAvay,  and  in  the  bastion  to  the  left  of  the 

The  tivo  toAvers  rising  aboAm  this  bastion  are  at  the  Avest 
front  of  the  cathedral  church  of  A1  Adra,  commonly  called 
A1  Muallakah  or  ‘  the  suspended,’  as,  like  its  Greek  neighbours 
already  mentioned,  it  is  built  upon  the  top  level  of  the  Roman 
construction.  The  briclcAvork  over  the  pediment  of  the  Roman 
gatcAvay  is  part  of  the  south  Avail  of  the  church,  Avhile  a  side 
chapel  or  small  church  is  enclosed  Avithin  the  brickAvork  of  the 
bastion  Avhich  stands  on  the  right  of  the  photograph.  A1 
Muallakah  is  the  mo.st  ancient  of  all  the  very  ancient  churches 
at  Babylon,  and  dates  to  a  period  before  that  of  the  Arab 
concpiest.  It  is  not  improbable  that  mucli  of  this  brickAvork 
may  belong  to  that  period.  In  any  case  it  is  evidently  of  high 
anti(piity,  and,  altliough  an  incrustation  upon  the  Roman 
structure, is  essentially  a  part  of  the  historic  Kasr-ash-Shammah. 
In  tlie  photograph  the  leA’el  of  the  ground  sliould  be  noticed. 
The  Roman  gateAvay  is  buried  nearly  up  to  the  pediment. 
This  photograph  Avas  taken  some  six  years  ago.  It  is 
much  distorted  through  the  ignorant  use  of  a  Avide  angle 
lens.  Tlie  sense  of  height  is  (piite  sacrificed  to  an  over  inclu¬ 
sive  Avidth.  From  pliotograph  B,  Avhich  shoAvs  the  Kasr 
as  I  saAV  it  first  in  November,  1892,  Ave  will  noAV  pass  to 
photograph  C,  Avhich  I  had  taken  on  the  1st  November,  1895. 
In  the  centre  of  this  picture  stands,  still  untouched,  the  gi-eat 
liastion  Avhich  is  on  the  right  of  the  photograph  B  (See 
illustration).  The  ugly  Avhite  house  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  great  angle  bastion  seen  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  B.  The  pile  of  stones,  rising  three  or  foui-  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  represents  the  bastion  seen  in  photograph  B 
flanking  the  pediment  on  the  left.  Photograph  D  sIioavs  all  that 
remains  above  the  ground  leA’el  of  the  last-mentioned  bastion 
The  pediment  of  the  gateAvay  can  be  seen,  and  the  bastion,  the 
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roman  fortress  of  BABYLON,  AT  KASR-ASH-SH AMMAH, 
photograph  b.  shewing  gateway  and  flanking  bastions. 
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inly  one  still  left  complete  and  in  wliich  is  one  of  the  small 
fiurches  attached  to  A1  Muallakah. 

Photogi’aph  E  shows  what  is  left  of  the  inside  of  the  bastion 
ni  the  left  of  the  gateway,  and  in  this  the  Roman  masonry  is 
blearly  to  be  seen. 

Photographs  F  and  G  show  the  great  gateway.  The 
work  is  built  in  that  large  and  massive  style  so 
characteristic  of  Roman  masomy.  There  is  the  archway  of 
the  gate,  reduced  at  some  later  but  very  remote  time  by  stone 
jamte,  which  now  remain  to  the  height  of  the  springing  of 
the  original  arch.  Somewhat  later  must  be  the  brickwork 
forming  the  small  square  doorway,  but  the  high  antiquity  of 
each  of  these  changes  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
completely  buried  by  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  rubbish 
outside.  The  sill  of  the  little  square  door  is  but  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  original  sill  of  the  Roman  gateway.  The 
moulded  arch  of  the  gateway  is  surmounted  by  a  relieving 
arch  in  ashlar  stone,  which  has  been  very  much  patched  with 
brickwork,  the  patching  being  also  of  high  antiquity.  Above 
this  relieving  arch  come  three  courses  of  ashlar  stone,  and 
then  the  pediment,  which  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler. 
The  wall  above  the  pediment  rises  in  seven  courses  to  a  string 
which  was  probably  part  of  the  crowning  member  of  the  Avail, 
which  Avmuld  then  have  been  nearly  40  feet  high. 

The  rest  of  the  wall  of  the  fortress  I  need  not  describe. 
Mr.  Butler  has  already  said  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  it. 

I  must  now  come  to  the  work  of  destruction,  as  the  object 
in  view  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  Kasr, 
as  to  aid,  if  Ave  may,  in  preserving  Avhat  is  left  of  it.  Mr. 
Butler’s  book  on  The  Ancient  CojAic  Ghnrches 'of  Egypt  Avas 
published  in  1884.  His  observations,  made  through  several 
preceding  years,  take  us  back,  therefore,  to  the  first  years  of 
the  eighties.  At  page  156  he  says,  ‘The  circuit  of  the  wall  is 
far  from  complete,  and  CAmry  year  sees  some  fresh  deface¬ 
ment  or  destruction.’  ‘  The  Avestern  AAmll  has  been  severely 
dealt  Avith  the  last  few  years  ;  for  the  first  hundred  yards  it 
has  been  razed  almost  level  Avith  the  ground,  and  the  point 
Avhere  it  ceases  is  noAV  concealed  behind  the  neAv  western  Avail 
of  the  cemetery.’  He  is  evidently  referring  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Avest  Avail.  ‘At  this  point,’  he  goes  on  to  say, 
‘  quite  recently  traces  of  a  corner  bastion  were  visible,  showing 
clearly  the  junction  of  the  original  Avestern  Avith  the  northern 
Avail.’  Meddling  with  the  walls,  digging  holes  in  them,  and 
patching  here  and  there  (but  even  the  Avorst  kind  of  patch¬ 
ing  is  not  in  much  favour  with  the  Arab  races),  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time  past,  but  it  has  been  reserved 
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for  the  last  tew  years  to  see  the  most  utter  destruction  ' 
carried  on.  ' 

A  cousiderahle  uuinher  ot  years  ago  a  certain  Coptic  gentle¬ 
man,  Nakhle  Bey  (I  mnst  apologise  if  I  do  not  spell  the 
name  right),  either  at  his  own  entire  charges,  or  greatly  ■ 
assisting  others,  took  in  hand  the  venerable  church  of  A1  ' 
Muallakah.  It  has  been  thoroughly  ‘restored.’  The  Avail  i 
surfaces  seem  all  to  be  quite  ubav,  the  marble  jiillars  have  been  I 
scoured,  the  wood  screens  moved,  and  the  whole  place  ' 
thoronghly  rearranged,  like  a  French  cathedral  fresh  from  the  ■ 
hands  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due.  With  the  best  motive,  the  Avork  I 
has  been  thoronghly  and  utterly  overdone.  We  must  not 
blame  unsparingly  either  those  Avho  did  it  or  him  who,  Avith  i 
so  Amry  much  liberality,  paid  for  it.  Until  the  traveller  has  j 
seen  the  condition  of  an  untouched  CojDtic  church  he  cannot  ' 
realise  the  hopeless  state  of  squalid  neglect  into  Avhich  the 
buildings  have  been  alloAved  to  fall.  The  openings  for  light, 
such  as  there  are,  obstructed  Avith  old  boards,  shutters,  etc. 
the  screens  and  other  AvoodAvork  coAmred  Avith  coats  of  dust, 
the  marble  smeared  Avith  the  fingering  of  countless  genera¬ 
tions,  pieces  of  rich  mosaic,  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  mother 
of  pearl,  smudged  over  Avith  paint  or  AvhiteAvash  ;  these  things 
impress  npon  the  mind  hoAV  inditfei'ent  the  Coptic  community 
has  become.  The  reaction  from  so  sad  a  state  of  neglect 
is  likely  to  result  in  doing  too  much.  Have  Ave  not  seen  the 
same  at  home  ? 

We  must  also  remember  that  Avhilst  these  venerable  churches 
remain,  the  popnlation  and  much  of  the  revenue  has  moved 
aAvay  to  Cairo  ;  none  but  the  poorest  uoav  live  in  Old  Cairo.  I 
think  too  that  Avithin  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  an 
ettbrt  to  keep  many  of  the  churches,  Avhether  in  Old  or  Ncav 
Cairo,  more  clean  than  they  Avere. 

After  this  digression  Ave  must  return  to  A1  Muallakah  and 
Nakhle  Bey. 

I  first  visited  Kasr-ash-Shammah  in  the  month  of  November 
1892.  At  that  time  the  inside  of  the  church  had  been  reneAved, 
as  I  have  said  ;  the  Avest  front  Avas  in  course  of  ‘  treatment  ’ 
and  preparation  Avas  being  made  for  dealing  with  the  buildings 
that  lay  betAveen  the  Avest  front  and  the  curtain  Avail  on  tlie 
Avest,  through  Avhich  Avas  the  doorAvay  giving  access  to  the 
church  ;  a  space  of  some  100  feet  or  more,  as  Ave  can  see  on 
the  plan.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  notes  of  Avhat  these 
Tniildings  AAmre  do  not  exist.  For  my  part  I  had  no  information 
that  such  a  clearance  as  has  been  effected  Avas  intended,  and 
cannot  recall  to  mind  Avhat  the  buildings  Avere.  A  neAV  and 
ornamental  gateAvay  Avas  also  begun  in  the  curtain  Avail.  On 
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isiting  the  fortress  in  the  spring  of  1893  more  work  had  been 
one  in  the  approach  to  the  church,  but  I  do  not  recall  that 
he  bastion  at  the  south-west  angle  was  touched.  In  the 
ummer  of  1893  the  bastion  was  pulled  down  to  the  ground, 
i,nd  the  square  house  was  begun,  shown  in  photograph  C. 
dr.  Butler  describes  the  bastion  thus  :  ‘  It  is  much  damaged, 
,)ut  contains  inside  a  small  chamber  with  a  most  beautiful  roof 
|)f  pyramidal  brick  vaulting.’  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
i;ort  of  vaulting  this  may  have  been,  but  it  is  now  destroyed. 
This  terrible  square  house,  built,  as  I  understand,  by  Nakhle 
Bey  for  himself,  is  the  most  horrible  blot  on  the  venerable 
^roup  of  buildings  that  the  mind  can  conceive.  As  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows,  it  is  now  (November,  1895,)  finished,  and  is  well 
11  harmony  with  the  railway  across  the  road,  of  which  it 
[night  not  inappropriately  be  taken  for  the  booking  office. 
Between  this  house  and  the  great  round  tower,  the  curtain 
wall,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  removed.  An  ambitious  gateway  in  a  pseudo- 
Saracenic  style  has  been  built  and  joined  to  the  square  house 
on  the  south.  A  similar  wall  is  begun  on  the  north  of  the 
gateway,  and  is  carried  part  of  the  way  towards  the  round 
tower.  It  is  clearly  intended  to  remove  all  the  rest  of  the 
curtain  wall  (shown  on  photograph  A) ;  indeed  the  work  is 
;  begun,  and  we  were  informed  on  the  spot,  but  not  by  more 
ithan  the  gossip  of  the  place,  that  the  Bey  would  complete  the 
balance  on  either  side  of  his  grand  gateway,  by  putting  a 
wall  and  a  drinking  fountain.  This  will  result  in  the  destruc- 
Ition  of  the  great  circular  tower  shown  in  photograph  A. 

I  On  visiting  the  Kasr  in  October  of  this  year,  I  was  horrified 
'  to  find  that  the  second  bastion,  that  to  the  left  of  the  Roman 
j  gateway,  had  disappeared  during  the  summer.  The  scene  that 
salutes  the  eye  is  shown  in  photogi-aphs  D  and  C.  The  grim 
I  fortress  with  its  projecting  bastions,  so  suggestive  of  defence, 

I  has  become  a  tumbledown  straight  wall,  scarred,  patched,  and 
gashed,  and  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  mean  and  ugly  square 
house.  But  one  bastion  now  remains  untouched.  This  cannot 
very  easily  be  meddled  with.  At  any  rate,  the  upper  part 
cannot  be  pulled  down,  as  it  contains  part  of  the  church. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
because  so  much  has  been  destroyed  there  is  but  little  left. 
There  is  a  very  great  deal,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
16  to  18  feet  of  the  walls  are  buried  below  the  present  ground 
level.  The  new  buildings  have  their  ground  floors  level  with 
the  present  ground  level.  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  10 
to  15  feet  in  height  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fortress  remains 
hidden  below  the  present  external  ground  level,  not  to  mention 
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the  mass  of  wall  which  we  still  see  in  many  places  above  that! 
level.  I 

With  the  most  nnstintino-  liberality  Nakhle  Bey  has  gonej 
far  to  destroy  in  three  or  four  years  a  monument  whicli  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  centuries,  and  this  he  has  done  witli  tliej 
best  of  motives.  It  will,  therefore,  be  very  unfair  to  call  him! 
to  account,  for  he  has  known  no  better  way.  Who  then  is  to| 
Ijlame  ?  | 

I  think  most  umjuestionaldy  the  English  are  to  blame.' 
Tlie  responsibility  of  the  government  of  Egypt  rests  for  the| 
present  with  us.  The  care  of  its  ancient  monuments,  whoever  j 
the  nominal  g'uardian  may  be,  lies  upon  our  backs.  When  thej 
Pliilae  reservoir  was  projected  and  a  vast  number  of  the  finestj 
monuments  of  antiquity  were  imperilled,  the  responsibility  of| 
the  position  was  promptly  recognised  and  the  scheme  was' 
modified.  It  was  practically  admitted  that  we  were  respon- 
silile  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 

IVIany  years  ago  the  monuments  of  Saracenic  art  were  placed 
under  tlie  charge  of  a  committee,  Le  Comite  pour  la  consei'- 
vation  des  Monuments  arabes. 

The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  are  under  the  care  of  the 
I)e]jartment  of  Antiquities. 

Why  then  is  one  important  piece  of  Egyptian  history,  as 
we  read  it  through  its  monuments,  left  to  the  mercy  of 
anyone  who  cares  to  destroy?  Tlie  Roman  occupation  and' 
the  development  of  Christianity  have  surely  in  these  pages 
history  of  extraordinary  value.  In  any  country  where 
European  influence  is  powerful  such  Roman  and  Christian 
anti(|uities  would  long  ago  have  been  valued,  but  in  Egypt  the. 
glories  of  the  ancient  civilisation  seem  to  have  blinded  men. 
The  continuity  of  history  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Interest  ends  with  hieroglyphics  only  to  reawaken  over 
Saracenic  art. 

Seeing  the  hopeless  state  into  which  things  were  getting,  1 
took  upon  myself  last  spring  to  write  a  letter  on  the  suhject 
to  a  Cairo  newspaper  and  to  do  wliat  I  could  to  stir  to  action 
some  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  take  the  remotest  interest 
in  the  Christian  antic juities. 

During  the  summer  some  steps  of  impiiry  seem  to  have 
been  taken.  Mr.  Max  Herz,  the  architect  to  the  Coniite  pour 
la  conservation  des  Monuments  arabes,  was  instructed  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  destruction  wrought  at  Kasr-ash- 
Shammah,  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee 
to  take  charge  of  Christian  antiquities.  And  this  is  reason-  ' 
able  enough.  The  committee  is  in  fact  a  department  of  the  ! 
Wakf,  the  body  that  may,  perhaps,  most  properly  be  compared 
with  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  here.  It  is  a  Mussulman 
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body,  and  the  Copts  would  most  naturally  look  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  and  suspicion  upon  the  intrusion. 

After  the  damage  is  done  M.  de  Morgan  has  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  destruction  at  Kasr-ash-Shammah,  and  tells 
me  that  the  Kasr,  being  a  Roman  monument,  comes  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Alas,  that  he  should  have  waited  until  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  evil.  An  intervention  three  or  four  years 
ago  would,  we  may  believe,  have  prevented  damage  w^hich  is 
irreparable. 

What  is  really  needed  is  that  the  educated  and  influential 
Copts  should  appreciate  how  valuable  to  themselves  are  the 
evidences  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  community.  Not 
only  has  A1  Muallakah  been  ‘  restored  ’  to  death,  but  there  is 
a  rumour  of  other  churches  falling  under  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion.  If  some  wealthy  member  of  the  community  is  prepared 
to  become  patron  of  the  church,  the  ancient  edifice  may  be 
handed  over  to  him  to  do  as  he  likes  with ;  St.  Albans  and 
Lord  Grimthorpe  over  again.  In  the  Harat-az-Zuailah  in 
Cairo  is  a  group  of  churches,  singularly  interesting  and 
picturesque,  and  dating  back  to  a  high  antiquity.  They  are 
in  need  of  some  careful  repair,  but  rumour  states  that  they 
are  to  be  replaced  by  some  new  structure  which  will  be  as 
ugly,  probably,  and  certainly  as  unhistoric,  as  the  new  cathedral 
church  built  not  long  since.  Quite  recently  some  venerable 
fabrics  have  given  place  to  a  new  church  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Cairo.  It  is  such  movements  as  these,  showing, 
as  they  do,  vitality  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Copts,  that 
need  watching  and  guidance  from  within  the  community 
itself.  This  interest  can  only  be  fostered  by  making  it  clear 
to  the  members  that  the  buildings  they  disregard  are  in  fact 
priceless  title-deeds,  proving  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  the 
immense  antiquity  of  their  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
None  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  were  cared  for  until  the 
external  influence  of  the  West  was  brought  to  bear  in  some 
one  way  or  another,  and  it  is  now  time  that  the  West  should 
again  express  itself  in  regard  to  the  Christian  antiquities 
scattered  up  and  down  Egypt. 

With  one  exception,*  the  photographs  exhibited  were  taken 
for  me  on  the  1st  November,  1895,  and  they  form  a  register 
of  the  condition  of  the  south  and  part  of  the  west  wall  at  that 
date.” 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s  paper  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  George  E.  Fox,  seconded  by  the  Director,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

*  The  photograph  B,  taken  about  six  years  since.  A  complete  set  of  the 
jihotographs  has  been  deposited  in  the  Society’s  Library. 
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“That  this  Society  regrets  to  hear  of  tlie  destruction  of: 
ancient  work  at  Kasr-as-Shannnah,  and  requests  the  Councill 
to  take  steps  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  I 
the  j)resent  state  of  things.”  ' 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.I).,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper 
on  visitations  of  certain  churches  in  the  Cit}"  of  London,  in 
the  patronage  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  church,  about  the  year' 
1250. 


Dr.  Simpson’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Arcliaeologia. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions: 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  January  23rd,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donor  : 

PT'oiii  tlio  Author  : — Tlie  I.ytes  of  Lytescary.  By  II.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  C.B. 
With  a  description  of  Lytescaiy  hy  Ednuind  Buckle,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Walter  John  Bruce  Richards,  D.D.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the  past' 
year  : 

William  Minet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Es(j.,  M.A. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  sad  loss  that  had 
been  sustained  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Beatrice  through  the  death  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  K.G.,  while  engaged  on' 
active  service  for  his  adopted  country.  The  deceased  Prince 
was  not  a  Royal  Fellow  of  the  Society,  but  as  he  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Patron  of  thei 
Society,  he  thought  .some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  tliej 
Prince’s  death. 
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It  was  therefore  unanimously  resolved; 

“  That  the  President  and  Council  be  requested  to  draw  up  a 
humble  address  of  condolence  to  our  most  gracious  Patron, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of 
Her  Majesty’s  son-in-law.  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.” 

H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  plans, 
drawings,  and  sections  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  with  reference  to 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
regretting  the  destruction  of  that  interesting  building  now  in 
progress,  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of  its  history  and  of  various 
discoveries  made  during  its  demolition. 

The  President  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Society  the  Council  had  considered  the  question 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  kind  in  Egypt,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  that  had  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  the  following  resolution  had  been  adopted  : 

‘  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  having  heard  with  regret  of 
the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Roman  remains  and 
early  Coptic  churches  at  Babylon,  near  Cairo,  has  requested 
the  President  and  Council  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
think  fit  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  proper  authorities  with 
the  view  of  preventing  further  injury. 

The  President  and  Council,  however,  now  hear  with  much 
gratification  that  a  sub-committee  is  about  to  be  appointed  in 
Egypt  with  the  special  view  of  taking  such  buildings  under 
its  protection,  and  venture  to  request  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  communicate  to  Her  Majesty’s*  representative  in  that 
country  the  hope  of  this  Society  that  he  will  exert  such 
influence  as  he  possesses  towards  placing  these  ancient  build¬ 
ings  under  proper  control.” 

Alfred  Billson,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  Haseley  helm. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Billson  for  his  gift  to 
the  Society’s  collections. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  mortar 
inscribed  round  the  base  : 

;  lOHN  j  BARTHOLMEW  j  ELIZABETH  j  E(bell)N  |  1650. 

The  mortar  is  bell-shaped,  with  a  square  handle  on  either  side, 
and  of  the  following  dimensions :  diameter  across  the  lip, 
6|  inches;  diameter  across  the  bottom,  5  inches:  depth,  4^ 
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inches.  On  one  side,  just  above  the  inscription,  is  a  shield  , 
cliarg'ed  with  a  chevron  between  three  bells. 

I 

Cliancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  i 
fur  Cumberland,  subnntted  the  followino’  notes  on  a  recent* 
discovery  on  the  Roman  wall  near  Appletree  Pdirm  :  i 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  careful  drawing  to  scale  of  ■ 
a  section  cut  through  the  large  ditch  which,  near  the  ruined 
farm-house  of  Appletree  on  the  Roman  Wall,  runs  on  the  north  , 
side  of  the  Vallum  for  upwards  of  2,000  yards  westwards  from  ■ 
the  camp  of  Birdoswald  to  Wallbowers,  where  it  dies  into  the 
line  of  the  stone  wall.  The  section  was  continued  through  . 
the  earthen  Vallum,  and  the  drawing  shows  its  whole  length.  ' 
The  work  resulted  in  an  astounding  discovery,  that  of  a  murus 
caespiticiiifi  or  wall  of  turves  or  sods,  cut  with  a  spade,  and 
having  their  green  sides  downward,  exactly  as  in  the  sections 
cut  in  1892  by  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  through 
the  Antonine  Wall.  The  trench  which  gave  the  section  was 
cut  under  the  supervision  of  our  fellows  Mr.  Haverfield, 
Professor  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Booker,  as  part  of  the  summer’s 
work  for  1895  of  the  Excavation  Committee  of  the  Cumher- 
land  and  Westmorland  Anti(piarian  and  Archaeological 
Society.  The  discovery  was  fully  verified  by  the  cutting  of  , 
several  other  trenches  across  the  mtcrus  caesjnticnis,  both 
eastward  and  westward  of  the  first  cut  trench.  The  rnwrus 
caei^pitlci'iis  has  evidently  been  intentionally  destroyed,  and  is 
now  represented  by  rows  of  black  lines  distinctly  marked  in 
grey  loam  or  clay.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  large  ditch,  which 
is  roughly  V-shaped  with  sides  steeper  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  wlnle  the  bottom  itself  is  about  20  inches  wide. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates  to  say  that  in  his 
excellent  Fop  alar  History  of  NortJmmherland,  published 
about  August  1,  1895,  he  suggested  (page  28)  that  excavations 
at  Appletree  might  disclose  traces  of  a  wall  of  turves.  On 
August  15  he  was  present  at  the  excavations,  and  was  the  first 
to  recomiise  the  real  nature  of  the  black  and  white  lines. 

Of  her  excavations  were  made  at  Bleatarn  in  continuation  of 
those  made  in  1894,  lint  with  no  very  definite  results.  The 
mound  there  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  signal 
station,  but  the  evidence  collected  by  excavation  and  tradition 
points  to  its  being  moilern.  The  tarn,  from  its  Norse-like  name, 
Bleatarn,  may  date  from  the  Norse  settlement,  about  A.D.  1000, 
or  earlier.  Undoubted  traces  of  ancient  quarrying  were  found 
in  the  west  part  of  Bleatarn  Park,  but  no  evidence  was  got  as 
to  relative  dates  of  Wall  and  vallum.. 

Full  particulars  of  the  work,  both  at  Appletree  and  Bleatarn, 
by  our  fellow  Mr.  Haverfield,  will  appear  in  the  Transactions 
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of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society,  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections 
plotted  and  drawn  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesketh  Hodgson,  of 
Newby  Grange,  near  Carlisle,  and  the  section  now  exhibited 
is  klso  their  work.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  January  30th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Royal  Society  The  Publications  of  the  Bohemian  Society  of  Science 
and  Art  : 

1.  Mittelalteriche  Wandgemiilde  mid  tafelbilder  der  burg  Karlstein  in 
Bohmen.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  Neuwirth.  Part  i.  Eol.  Prague,  1896. 

2.  Prager-studieii  ans  dem  gebiete  der  classischen  alterthumswissenschaft. 
Heft  V.  8vo.  Pr.ague,  1895. 

From  the  Author  ; — Hiatus  et  Lacune.  Vestiges  de  la  periode  de  transition 
dans  la  Grotte  du  Mas-D’Azil.  Par  Ed.  Piette.  8vo.  Beaugency,  1895. 
From  the  Author  : — The  Third  Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Remains  from  the 
Sandhills  of  the  Coast  of  Ireland.  By  W.  J.  J^nowles,  M.R.I.A.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1895. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  : — The  Pall  from  the  Body  of  the  Blessed 
Peter.  A  Sermon  by  Dom  E.  A.  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.  8vo.  London, 
1892. 

Lucas  White  King,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leach  rose  to  call  attention  to  a  point  arising 
out  of  the  Minutes,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  demolition 
of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  He  said  that  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  on  the  destruction  of  this  ancient  building  had  in 
tlie  last  few  days  been  largely  increased,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  Office  of  Works  to  complete  the  demolition 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  so  that  no  inconvenient 
questions  might  be  asked  about  it.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  he  had  withdrawn,  at  the  President’s  instance,  a 
motion  to  reiterate  the  resolution  passed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  so  that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  might 
know  that  the  Society  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
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tions  afibrded  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Recordsi 
It  was  now  clear  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  only  wa}  j 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  Office  of  Works  Avas  to  protest, 
and  keep  on  protesting,  as  loudly  as  possible.  The  Societyi 
had  not  recei\md  any  ansAA^er  to  its  resolution  of  the  17th  inst.! 
In  about  a  fortnight  they  AAmuld  probably  get  an  acknoAAdedg-j 
ment  that  their  letter  had  been  received,  and  when  the  Avliolej 
building  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  they  Avould  be  told  that 
it  AAUis  too  late  to  do  anything. 

The  fine  ashlar  Avork  above  the  thirteenth-century  archl 
recently  discovered  had  already  disappeared ,  the  toAver,  no 
doubt  that  shoAvn  in  Mattheiv  Paris’s  draAving,  was  being- 
removed  as  unsafe,  though  the  walls  Avere  some  three  feet  thick  ■ 
and  being  destroyed  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  the  bulk  ■ 
of  the  west  Avail  had  already  disappeared.  As  a  last  effort  to 
saA-e  the  rest  he  therefore  begged  to  move  the  following 
resolution  : 

“  That  this  Society,  not  haAung  had  any  ansAver  from  the 
Office  of  Works  to  its  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  as  to  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  and  the  chaj)el  being  in  course  of  demolition  Avitli 
increased  rapidity,  the  President,  Secretary,  and  other  PelloAA'S 
of  the  Society  named  by  them,  solicit  an  intervieAV  Avith  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  endeaA-our  to  save  what  still 
i-emains.” 

Mr.  W.  1).  CaroE  desired  to  second  the  motion,  and  stated 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  he 
had  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  remains  about  a  fortiught 
ago.  He  Avas  received  courteously  and  conducted  over  the 
building  by  Mr.  Jolm  Taylor,  head  official  of  the  surveyor’s 
department. 

Mdiile  the  Office  of  Works  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  features  of  distinct  architectural  interest  were  Avortli 
])reserving,  it  appeared  impossible  to  get  the  officials  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  antiquarian  point  of  view,  that  the  plan  and  ancient 
Avails  of  such  a  V)uilding  had  their  distinct  and  special  value, 
and  should  not  be  swept  aAvay. 

He  Avas  sui-prised  to  hear  that  further  destruction  Avas  in 
progress,  especially  as  Mr.  Taylor  had  assured  him  that  for 
the  present  nothing  more  should  be  done  than  to  strip  off  the 
modern  plaster,  and  he  had  specially  referred  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  ashlar  over  the  chancel  arch. 

Mr.  Caroe  felt  that  it  Avould  be  better  to  SAveep  the  building 
aAvay  than  that  it  should  he  “  restored,”  and  made  into  a  piece 
of  mock  medievalism.  He  thought  that  the  Office  of  Works 
had  no  conception  hoAV  to  deal  Avith.suchan  ancient  monument, 
and  hoped  in  going  on  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Akers  Douglas 
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they  would  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  its  preserva¬ 
tion  being  entrusted  to  hands  well  versed  in  such  work. 

He  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  chapel,  and 
could  assure  the  Society  that  there  was  no  structural  difficulty 
whatever  in  incorporating  the  old  work  almost  intact  in  the 
new,  and  this  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  effect 
of  the  new  building,  which  did  not  possess  too  much  of  either. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
with  only  three  dissentients. 

The  President  read  from  the  chair  the  following  Address 
•of  Condolence  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society  : 

“TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
Madam, 

We,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
the  grievous  loss  that  your  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Beatrice  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  while  on  active  service  with 
your  Majesty’s  forces  in  Africa. 

That  your  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Patron,  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Beatrice  may  be  preserved  in 
health  and  strength  under  this  great  bereavement,  and  that 
your  Majesty  may  be  long  spared  to  rule  over  your  loyal  and 
affectionate  subjects,  is  our  most  earnest  and  heartfelt  prayer. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal  this  thirtieth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

(Signed)  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS, 
President.” 

The  Address  was  approved. 

William  Rome,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  oak  panel,  with 
the  arms,  etc.  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  K.G.,  Duke  of  Grafton,  1G75- 
1690,  carved  in  high  relief  and  decorated  with  colour  and 
gilding.  The  panel  bears  the  date  1687. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  knife  and  a 
bronze  statuette,  and  a  , small  bronze  figure  of  a  Genius,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Silchester,  upon  which  he  read  the 
following  notes : 

“  By  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.S.A.,  and  of 
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Mr.  William  George  Mount,  M.P.,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  some] 
antiijuities  said  to  have  been  found  at  Silchester  many  years 

Tlie  two  oljjects  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Boyd; 
1  )awkins  are  a  knife  and  a  small  statuette  of  bronze.  i 

Phe  knife,  which  perhaps  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,: 
is  of  steel,  the  bhule  and  the  handle  Ijeino-  in  one.  Phe  handle  1 
IS  3  inches  long’  and  cylindrical,  having  a  diameter  of  |  inch 
at  the  butt,  tapering  otf  to  half  that  dimension  at  the  start 
of  the  blade,  which  when  perfect  (the  end  is  broken  off)  may 
have  been  inch  long.  Phe  handle  shoM^s  a  flattened  rib  back  ! 
and  fi'ont.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  delicate  lozengy  diaper 
of  silver  damascened  work  in  rope-like  slightly  curved  lines.  * 
Within  each  lozenge  is  a  central  rose  with  four  dots  fillino' . 
up  the  ground,  and  a  rose  occurs  also  at  the  intersections  of 
the  lines.  At  §  inch  from  the  butt  a  ring  of  ivory,  |  inch 
wide,  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  inlaid  woi'k  of  the  handle, 
though  it  follows  the  same  lines.  Its  surface  is  ornamented 
with  lozenges  formed  l)y  deeply  grooved  lines  crossing  each 
other. 

Phe  bronze  statuette  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  considers  to 
be  that  of  a  Hercules.  It  is  a  fairly  well  modelled  little 
figure  2|-  inches  high,  of  thickset  pi’oportions,  entirely  uiide, 
and  bearing  over  the  left  shoulder  a  club.  From  its  broad 
features  and  the  general  character  and  pose  of  the  tigure  it 
seems  to  have  more  the  aspect  of  a  Silenus  than  a  Hercules. 
Phe  club  borne  by  the  tigure  might  be  a  version  of  the  heavy 
curved  stick  occasionally  seen  in  the  hands  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns  on  antique  bas-reliefs. 

As  to  the  history  of  these  objects,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  found  many  years  ago  at  Silchester,  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Pole,  who  held  the  site  of  Silchester 
before  it  became  part  of  the  estate  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Phe  Rev.  Phomas  Pole,  a  member  of  the  family, 
gave  them  to  Mr.  John  F.  Hall,  of  Shareombe,  Somerset,  who 
in  turn  gave  them  to  Pi’ofessor  Boyd  Dawkins. 

Phe  statuette  belonging  to  Mr.  Mount  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  a])pertaining  to  a  class  of  figures  of  great  rarity 
in  this  country.  It  is  4^  inches  high,  and  re})resents  a 
youthful  male  figure  clad  in  a  short  but  wide  tunic,  loosely 
girt.  A  scarf,  twisted  into  the  girdle  behind,  passes  over  the 
left  shoialder,  and  is  tucked  into  the  girdle  in  front,  from 
which  the  end  depends  in  broad  and  elaborate  folds.  Phe 
right  hand  of  the  tigure  holds  a  and  the  left  probably 

supported  a  coinucopife,  only  the  end  of  which  remains.  On 
the  head  is  a  wreath,  the  ends  of  the  ribbons  with  which  it 
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was  tied  falling  upon  the  shoulders.  The  eyes  have  been 
liollowed  out  either  to  receive  a  paste  or  an  inlay  of  silver. 
On  the  feet  are  high  buskins  of  somewhat  elaborate  shape. 

The  statuette  represents  either  a  Genius  or  a  lar,  effigies  of 
which  are  very  rare  in  Britain.  Amongst  the  examples  of 


such  figures  found  in  this  country  may  be  named  two  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  third  disco vei-ed  at  Felmingham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1844.  This  latter  is  in  private  possession.  All 
three  are  of  bronze. 

The  statuette  shown  was  found  at  Silchester  about  seventy 
years  ago,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  father  of  the 
present  owner.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  Roman  date.” 
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The  President  thought  tliat  the  knife  exhibited  was  one  olj 
a  pair  of  wedding  knives.  The  small  figure  which  Mr.  Foxi 
called  Silenus  he  was  inclined  to  think  represented  Hercules  :i 
in  either  case  he  was  sure  it  was  not  Konian,  but  of  much' 
more  modern  date. 


Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze! 
medallion  with  a  portrait  bust  of  an  elderly  man,  wearing  a: 
cap,  encircled  by  the  Garter.  (See  illustration.)  ! 

The  medallion  is  17 J  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  recently! 
obtained  at  a  sale  of  miscellaneous  works  of  art  from  Weeting^ 
Hall,  Norfolk,  the  residue  of  collections  made  during  a  long! 
series  of  years  by  Mr.  Angerstein.  ' 

Sir  Charles  Robinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  head  is  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  that  the 
medallion  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  bronze  works 
executed  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster  by 
Torregiano  and  others  at  that  time. 


Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  said  that  from  the  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  cap  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
rochet,  chimere,  and  fur  scarf  round  the  neck,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  t.hat  the  bust  really  represented  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  who 
would  have  been  68  years  old  in  1516,  about  which  time  the 
medallion  was  probably  cast.  As  prelate  of  the  Order,  Fox 
was  entitled  to  surround  his  arms  with  the  Garter,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  against  his  bust  being 
similarly  encircled. 


T.  M’Kenny  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  communi¬ 
cated  a  paper  on  the  persistence  of  Roman  types  of  pottery 
throughout  the  Romano-English  and  early  medieval  period 
in  Britain,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  aid  of  selections 
from  a  large  number  of  specimens  found  in  the  ancient  ditches 
at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  ware  of  Roman  type  continued  to 
be  used  in  this  country  from  the  Roman  occupation  until  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  our 
having  referred  to  the  Romans  all  the  fragments  which  really 
belong  to  this  Romano-English  period  that  the  Saxon  cinerary 
urn  has  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  only  representative  of 
the  pottery  of  this  age  in  Britain. 

He  pointed  out  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  legionaries, 
when  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  incursions  became  chronic, 
there  was  not  for  a  long  time  any  general  subjugation  and 
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occupation  of  the  whole  country ;  and  as  the  invaders  would 
require  some  earthen  vessels  for  cooking  purposes,  in  addition 
to  their  cups,  etc.  in  leather,  wood,  or  horn,  and  could  not 
have  carried  about  much  pottery  with  them,  they  must  have 
availed  themselves  of  what  they  found  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  settled.  In  respect,  however,  of  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  their  funeral  customs,  they  would  be,  as  are  most 
races,  most  conservative,  and  if  cinerary  urns  of  the  desired 
form,  capacity,  and  ornamentation  could  not  be  obtained  from 
the  local  manufacturers,  they  would  import  them. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  6th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donor : 

From  the  Author  :  Euphratean  Stellar  Researches,  Ft.  V.  By  Robert  Brown, 
Jun.,  F.S.A.  1896. 

Special  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Athenceum,  the  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  and  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  the  liberal  gift  of  their  publications  during 
the  past  year. 

The  President  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  30th  January,  he  went  on  the  previous 
day  in  company  with  the  Secretary  and  four  other  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  viz.  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Caroe,  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  and  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  Rolls  Chapel 
having  been  already  demolished,  the  deputation  stated  their 
views  upon  the  question,  and  as  a  result  obtained  the  promise 
of  the  First  Commissioner  that  in  any  future  ease  of  this 
character  he  would  for  himself  undertake  that  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Societies  interested  in  ancient  buildings,  and 
that  he  would  favourably  regard  a  proposition  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Historic  Monuments  Act  to  historic  monu¬ 
ments. 

Lord  Llangattock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  enamelled  plaque 
of  thirteenth-century  German  work,  representing  Alexander 
being  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  griffins. 

A  coloured  representation  of  this  plaque,  of  the  size  of  the 
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ovio'inal,  is  o’iven  in  Examples  of  Ornamental  Art  in  Glast] 
and  Enamel  ....  by  A.  W.  Franks.  ' 

Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  exhil^ited,  by  permission  of  a  cler^yq 
man  in  tlie  eastern  counties,  a  Ijronze  candlestick  with  remain, s' 


ENAMELLED  BRASS  CANDLESTICK.  (J  linear.) 


of  enamelled  decoration,  upon  which  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Seci’e- 
tary,  read  the  following  notes  : 
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“  The  candlestick  before  us  has  originally  been  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  church  furniture,  but  it  has  now  not  only  fallen  into 
a  sad  state  of  decay,  but  has  further  been  altered  from  its  first 
form  as  a  pricket  into  the  more  recent  style  of  a  nozzle 
candlestick.  This  alteration  probably  took  place  about  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.  The  ornament  is  well 
designed  and  of  a  bold  character,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  which  period  the  candlestick  belongs. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the  kind 
familiar  to  us  in  the  well-known  altar  candlesticks  of  Limoges, 
a  more  minute  examination  shows  that  it  presents  considerable 


FACSIMILE  OP  OBXAMENT  SOUND  FOOT  OP  CANDLESTICK  (|). 


differences.  In  the  first  place  the  Limoges  candlesticks  are 
engraved  so  as  to  show  the  figures  of  the  ornament  in  gilt 
metal,  while  here  the  figures  themselves  are  sunk,  and  are 
or  have  been  filled  with  coloured  enamels.  In  the  second 
place  the  style  of  the  drawing  shows,  I  think,  more  freedom 
than  is  generally  found  in  the  small  pieces  of  Limoges  work¬ 
manship.  This  precise  form  also  is  not  quite  that  usually 
seen.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  not  of  Limoges  work.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  was  made,  it  is  the  product  of  a  school  well  versed  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  art  of  enamelling.  This  I  gather 
from  the  trick  of  raising  up  small  pieces  of  the  ground  in  the 
wider  spaces  to  be  filled  with  enamel,  so  as  to  make  a  more 
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secure  connection  between  tlie  metal  and  the  enamel,  and  als(i 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  colours  in  the  enamel  without! 
an  intervening  wall  of  metal  to  separate  them. 

As  to  the  country  where  it  was  made,  one  would  like  tc! 
thiidv  it  of  English  work,  but  I  fear  there  is  but  little  evidenccl 
in  favour  of  this  theory.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that! 
it  comes  from  the  factories  of  the  Rliine,  though  it  presentsj 
features  not  in  accordance  even  with  this  hypothesis.” 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  number  ofl 
matrices  of  Ecclesiastical  and  other  Seals,  upon  which  he  read' 
the  following  notes : 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  few  matrices  of ' 
seals,  principally  of  ecclesiastical  officials.  There  is  not  much 
to  be  said  about  them  more  than  has  already  been  said  of  late 
years  by  our  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hope,  and  in  former 
times  by  our  lamented  Director,  Mr.  Perceval. 

In  fact,  an  impression  of  the  first  seal  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  was  described  by  Mr.  Perceval*  four-and-twenty 
years  ago.  The  matrix  is  of  yellow  brass  of  pointed  oval 
form,  nearly  2j  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  ridge  along  the 
back  with  a  small  liole  in  it  towards  the  upper  end  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  The  device  is  a  canopy  in  three  divisions,  in  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  a  bishop  in  pontificals  holding  a  crosier  and  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction.  Beneath  is  a  shield  bearing  a 
cross  between  two  others  pattee  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Perceval 
doubtfully  suggests  as  many  flowers  in  base.  I  rather  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  flowers,  but  that  the  engraver 
has  attempted  to  show  portions  of  two  other  crosses  pattee. 

The  legend  is : 

5)tgtUu  :  offirtalitatf  :  prcultar :  luiiflurt’ :  tic :  pluftrtr. 

It  is  therefore  the  seal  of  the  peculiar  court  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Norwich  for  Plumstead  Magna,  one  of  the  fifteen 
parishes  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Perceval’s  notice,  of  which  I  have  made  free  use,  was 
called  forth  by  the  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  J.  Salwey  of  the 
matrix  in  morse  ivory  of  the  seal  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  Leighton,  probably  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  in  it  he  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  of  the  nature  of  Peculiars,  and 
assigns  reasons  why  impressions  from  their  official  seals 
should  be  so  rare.  Matrices  of  modern  date  compared  with 
that  of  Plumstead  which  I  liave  described  ought  not  to  be  so 

*  ProcecdinffS,  2(1.  S.  v.  245. 
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scarce,  as  it  appears  that  in  1832  no  less  than  285  courts  of 
peculiars  were  still  in  existence,  and  it  was  not  until  1857 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  finally  abolished. 

Another  paper  on  Seals  of  Peculiars  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1873.* 

The  next  matrix  is  of  somewhat  later  date,  but  is  also  of 
pointed  oval  form,  about  2^  inches  in  length,  about  |  inch 
in  thickness,  and  has  a  thin  projection  running*  down  the 
back,  in  which  is  a  small  hole  for  suspension.  The  device  is 
■Saint  Andrew  standing  beneath  a  canopy,  and  below  are  what 
may  possibly  be  waves.  The  legend  is : 

S  X  fiffi'ctalts  x’^x  ai’c|tlitaroni  x*xx 

The  final  s’s  are  of  singular  form,  and  the  legend  generally  is 
but  poorly  engraved.  The  seal  is  that  of  the  Official  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  not  that  of  the  Archdeacon  himself. 
The  matrix  was  found  in  ploughing  a  field  in  front  of  Cowling 
Castle,  in  Kent,  about  the  year  1780,  and  a  poor  engraving 
jof  it  is  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1789, f  when 
I  it  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Comport.  It  was  described  by 
Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower  in  Sussex  Archaeological  Col- 
\lections  $  in  1851,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  Wickham,  of  Strood.  It  is  now  in  my  col- 
i  lection. 

The  date  of  the  seal  seems  to  be  either  late  fifteenth  or 
learly  sixteenth  century.  Possibly  the  archdeacon  may  have 
[been  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Lewes,  which  at  the 
i  period  suggested  had  a  separate  existence.  On  December  10, 
4545,  this  parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Michael’s,  and 
Nicholas  Saunders,  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  became  rector 
of  the  united  parishes. 

The  next  seal  is  of  brass,  oval  in  form,  about  3|-  inches  long 
and  2g-  inches  broad.  It  reads  : 

*  SIGILLVM  ife  A:  EXTON  SAYEE COMMISSAEII ESSEXIiE 

The  device  gives  the  commissary  seated  in  a  chair  with  a 
five-foliated  back  decorated  with  roses,  bare-headed,  with  his 
[right  hand  on  a  cushion  and  his  left  slightly  elevated  ;  below, 

!a  shield  of  arms  apparently  on  a  fringed  cloth ;  at  the  base 
the  date  1715.  ^  The  arms  are  those  of  Sayer  of  Worsall, 
county  York :  gules^  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  peewits 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  vi.  38. 

t  Vol.  lix.  494,  pi.  ii.  6. 

t  Vol.  V.  199. 
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'pmper,  a  chief  erm  I  tie.  There  are  no  indications  of  colour  oi] 
the  seal,  but  the  chief  and  chevron  are  stippled,  the  held  beiiitj 
smootli.  i 

The  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  waH 
in  1715  held  by  Tlionias  Gooch,  S.T.P.,  who  Avas  installed  oil 
tlie  24th  Jnly,  1714.  There  was  an  old  and  distinguished 
family  of  Sayers  established  at  Colcliester,  of  whom  came  tlu 
Rev.  Georg’e  Sayer,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rocking,  and  in  1730' 
Archdeacon  of  Durham.  Morant,*  however,  makes  the  bird.'-i 
in  the  arms  martlets  and  not  peewits. 

The  fourth  seal,  though  oval,  is  more  nearly  circular,  tliej 
diameters  being  2|-  and  2y\,  inches.  It  is  flat,  about  ^  of  an, 
inch  thick,  and  formed  of  copper  gilt.  The  legend  is  on  aj 
scroll  surrounding  a  decorated  shield  of  arms  with  a  cherub  atj 
top.  It  runs  : 


SIGIL  :  lOANNIS-DENNE-S-T-P-AECHIDIAC-EOFFENSIS. 


At  the  top  is  the  date  1728.  The  arms  are  those  of  the  see 
of  Rochester,  anient,  on  a  saltire  gules,  an  escallop-shell  or, 
but  the  colours  are  not  indicated,  though  the  saltire  is  stippled. 
In  its  three  lower  angles  are  the  letters  A.D.R.,  presumably 
for  “  Archi  Diaconi  Roflensis.” 

A  totally  ditterent  seal  of  Archdeacon  Denne  is  described  in 
Birch’s  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  British  Aliiseum.'f  It  is 
dated  as  of  1738,  is  of  pointed  oval  form,  with  the  figures  of 
iSt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  above  them  the  heaven  opened,  and 
beloAv  a  shield  of  arms. 

Arclideacon  Denne  was  an  antiquary  especially  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  his  MS.  collections  as  well  as  those 
of  his  son  Samuel  Denne,  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  this 
Society,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  He  Avas  born 
in  1G93,  became  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  in  1728,  Avhen  this 
seal  Avas  made,  and  died  in  17G7.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Rochester. 

Tlie  remaining  three  matrices  are  of  another  character, 
being  formed  of  thick  hardened  steel,  circular  in  shape,  from 
If  to  2 j  inches  in  diameter,  and  tAVo  of  them  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  third  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  last.  If  the  popular  tradition  that  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  does  not  concern  itself  Avith  anything 
after  the  rising  of  1745  be  Avell  founded,  I  ought  to  apologise 
for  exhibiting  them.  I  can  only  plead  in  excuse  that  they 
belong  to  a  class  of  seals  noAV  falling  into  disuse,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  bad  exam})les  of  tlie  engraver’s  skill,  and  that 
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i'ach  succeeding  year  will  add  to  their  antiquity.  They  arc 
,Jie  private  seals :  1st,  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  title  which  is 
low  extinct,  probably  dating  from  about  1750;  2nd,  of  the 
\Iarquis  Camden,  engraved  by  Halfhead  and  Co.  of  Coventry 
Street,  not  earlier  than  1812  ;  and.  3rd,  of  the  Earl  of  Romney, 
lot  engraved  before  1801,  all  with  their  armorial  bearings. 
The  live  matrices  last  mentioned  I  am  now  presenting  to  the 
British  Museum.” 


The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
Roman  oculist’s  stamp  of  green  slate  of  the  usual  size.*  It 
^v■as  found  in  the  summer  of  1895  in  an  arable  field  at 
Harrold,  near  Bedford,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Pickering.  It  is  inscribed 
in  two  of  the  edges.  The  inscriptions  differ  slightly  from 
my  given  in  the  Corims  Inscriptionum  Latinarmn : 

(1.)  C  .  IVN  •  TERTVLLI  •  HI  A 
LEPID  .  AD  ASPR  •  ETc 

(2.)  C  .  IVN  .  TERTVLL 
DIAMISVSADCIC 

A.  variety  of  Roman  coins,  extending  from  Antoninus  Pius  to 
j.Arcadius,  have  been  found  in  the  same  field  or  immediate 
|locality.  In  the  same  place  a  finger  ring  of  beaten  silver 
i(exhibited)  has  also  been  recently  found,  but  it  appears  to  be 
of  late  medieval  workmanship. 

The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  also  exhibited,  by 
leave  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Northampton  : 

(1)  The  silver  sleeve-badge  of  the  borough  hall-keeper.  It  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  4^  inches  by  3^  inches,  bearing  the  town 
,arms  in  the  centre  and  surrounded  by  a  well-executed  floral 
'border.  In  examining  the  borough  records.  Dr.  Cox  found  that 
jthe  waits  and  town-crier  and  hall-keeper  had  silver  badges  made 
for  them  in  1584.  The  waits’  badges,  which  were  worn  round 
the  neck  attached  to  red  ribbons,  were  recast  about  1730,  but 
lie  believed  this  hall-keeper’s  badge  to  be  of  Elizabethan  date. 
Specimens  of  town  badges  in  use  or  in  museums  remained 
in  twenty-four  boroughs,  but  only  two  others  had  badges  of 
sixteenth-century  date,  namely  Hereford,  1583,  and  Eye,  1592. 

(2)  An  oil  painting  on  panel  of  the  town-crier  of  North- 
jampton,  painted  in  1618,  when  the  white-bearded  official 
I  was  seven ty-nine  years  of  age.  He  is  represented  in 
jthe  town  livery  of  blue  lined  with  red,  and  the  gown  bears 
I  the  town  arms  embroidered  in  colours  on  the  left  sleeve.  The 

j  *  An  oculist’s  stamp  of  similar  size  and  form,  also  found  in  Bedfordshire,  is 
engraved  in  Proceedings,  2ud  S.  vi.  39. 
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sleeve-bado'C  oi‘  silver  was  Avorn  on  tlie  coat,  and  is  coneealedj 
in  tlie  picture.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  tall  staff  tipped! 
Avith  the  town  arms,  and  in  the  left  a  bell  AAdtli  a  leatheij 
liandle  flap  at  the  top.  The  name  of  the  bellman  is  not  giveiij 
on  the  picture,  but  Hr.  Cox  has  found  from  the  recordsj 
that  it  is  Tliomas  Coles,  Avho  Avas  appointed  in  1590,  anclj 
continued  to  act  till  1G2(),  Avhen  he  Avas  87  years  old.  | 

Also  (3)  a  handsome  sih^er-gilt  key  attached  to  a  broad  bluc| 
rilibon.  On  one  side  is  the  inscription,  “  John  Lacy,  Cliani- 
berlain  of  the  Corp"  of  Northampton,”  and  on  the  otlier.j 
“  J.  Sutton,  Es(p',  Mayor,  1783.”  The  toAAUi  records  show  that 
at  tliat  date  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ordered  for  the  use  of' 
the  chamberlain,  Avhen  lie  accompanied  the  mayor  to  churchj 
and  on  other  occasions,  “  a  respectable  silver  key,  double  gilt,' 
in  the  best  Gothic  taste,”  tobeAvorn  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon. 

It  seems  that  no  other  corporate  town  has  such  an  emblem  in 
use. 

J.  H.  Round,  Es(|.,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  settlement  of 
the  South  Saxons  and  East  Saxons,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
place-names  in  Sussex  and  Essex. 

He  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  minor  place- 
names,  noAV  preserved  only  in  obscure  manors  or  farms, 
or  actually  obsolete,  though  found  in  Domesday.  He  also  ■ 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  earliest  forms, 
and  shoAved  Avhat  erroneous  conclusions  had  been  based  on 
modern  corruptions.  The  Avhole  of  onr  local  names  required 
to  be  scientifically  classified  (as  in  France)  county  by  county 
before  Ave  could  really  generalise  Avith  any  certainty.  He 
dealt  specially  Avith  names  ending  in  -ham  or  -ton,  urging 
that  those  ending  in  -Jnirst,  -ley,  and  -den  could  not  represent,  ' 
ns  Kemble  assumed,  early  settlements.  The  sufhx  -ham,  it 
was  ui-ged,  Avas  the  older  of  the  two,  and  valuable  as  an 
index  of  early  settlement.  It  seemed  most  frequent  round 
the  coast  and  up  the  river  Amlleys. 

Essex,  by  comparison  Avith  Sussex,  sheAved  far  fcAver  ancient 
qilace-names,  and  he  associated  this  peculiarity  Avith  its  larger 
hundreds,  and  assigneil  it  to  sparser  settlement. 

Stress  Avas  also  laid  on  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  early 
Saxon  colony  in  the  extreme  east  of  Sussex. 

Mr.  Round  asserted  that  his  researclies  had  led  him  to  carry 
even  further  than  had  already  been  done  the  reaction  against 
Kemble’s  “  mark  ”  theory,  and  even  against  that  of  the  “  clan 
community,”  which  is  still  maintained.  He  Avas  driven  to  the  i 
conclusion  that  the  settlement  aarxs  by  households  rather  than 
communities,  and  Avhile  he  repudiated  Mr.  Seebohm’s  equation 
of  the  English  -ham  and  the  Roman  villa,  he  held  that  the 
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suffix  -ing,  even  when  genuine,  was  no  proof  of  settlement  by 
a  clan,  still  less  by  a  tribe. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  said  lie  had  been  looking  for  the 
village  community  in  England  for  fifteen  years  without  having 
yet  found  it,  and  expressed  his  general  agreement  with  Mr. 
Round’s  views. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  also  concurred,  and  thought  Mr.  Round’s 
method  was  hopeful,  and  tended  to  put  our  history  on  right 
lines  at  its  beginning. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  13th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  President : — 

1.  Examples  of  Ornainental  Art  in  Glass  and  Enamel  selected  from  the 
Collections  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bnccleiich .  Edited  by  J.  B.  Waring, 
with  an  Essay  by  A.  W.  Franks.  Folio.  London,  n.  d. 

2.  Popol  Vuh.  Le  Lirre  sacre  et  les  mythes  de  Tantiquite  americaine. 
Par  I’abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg.  8vo.  Paris,  1861. 

From  C.  B.  Clarke,  Esq.  :~Proceediiia-s  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Winchester  in  1845  and  at  York  in  1846.  8to. 
London,  184G  and  1848. 

From  J.  Goodacre,  Esq.  :--Map  of  the  Borough  of  Boston,  1839. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Leicestershire  Lay  Subsidy  Boll  of  1327. 

2.  Leicestershire  Documents  in  the  Episcopal  Registers  at  Lincoln. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  stating  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  Queen  the  loyal  and  dutiful  address  of  condolence 
from  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  K.G.,  and  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  address  very  graciously. 

A  letter  also  was  read  from  the  Foreign  Office  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  Society’s  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  expressing  a 
hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  preserve  from  further  injury 
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the  Roman  remains  and  early  Coptic  churches  at  Babylon,  neai 
Cairo,  and  stating-  that  a  copy  of  the  Society’s  communication 
will  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  iw 
Egypt. 

Idle  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Vertue,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  manu-| 
script  known  as  the  Sforza  Missal,  on  which  he  communicatedl 
the  folloAving  note : 

“  Ludovico  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  nicknamed  the' 
IMoor,  probably  on  account  of  his  tawny  complexion,  was  borni 
Augn.st  2ord,  14.51,  and  died  in  prison  at  Bodies  Ca,stle,  in  thel 
Touraine,  on  May  17th,  1508.  He  was  married  in  1490  to' 
Beatrice  d’Este,  ivlio  died  in  1497,  leaving  two  sons,  whoj 
became  successively  dukes  of  Milan.  The  latter  was  the  last 
who  held  that  dignity.  Ludovico  was  a  great  patron  of  art 
and  letters,  but  was  more  remarkable  for  his  active  intelli¬ 
gence  than  for  uprightness  of  character.  Such  was  the  man 
to  whom  the  Missal  exhiliited  this  evening  belonged.  That 
this  was  the  case  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his 
name  and  that  of  liis  consort  Beatrice  in  the  last  three  prayers 
of  the  Missal.  A  long  and  learned  letter  by  M.  Monseil  is 
bound  up  with  the  book,  but  the  prayers  I  refer  to  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  its  writer,  although  they  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  identify  the  book  witli  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  shield 
of  arms  on  the  first  page  of  the  book  has  been  unfortunately 
damaged  beyond  recognition,  but  the  four  letters  in  the  corners 
of  the  field  on  which  the  shield  is  placed,  L.  M.  S.  V.,  appear 
to  stand  for  Ludovico  Maria  Sfoi'za  Visconti.  This  Missal 
is  according  to  the  Roman  rite  and  not  that  of  St.  Ambrose. 
As  Ludovico  Sforza  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Milan  in  1494, 
the  Missal  must  have  been  produced  lietween  that  year  and 
1497,  when  the  death  of  his  consort  took  place.” 

IMr.  Read  pointed  out  that  the  shield  of  arms  on  the  first 
page  of  tlie  Missal  was  a  quarterly  one,  the  charges  being  in 
the  1st  (and  probably  also  in  the  4th)  (piarter,  or,  cm,  eac/le 
displayed  sable,  and  that  the  2nd  and  3rd  were  clearly  the 
biscia  of  the  Visconti  family. 

Sir  A.  W.  Frank.s,  President,  exhibited  the  lower  part  of  a 
curious  brass  case  which  had  lately  come  into  his  possession. 

It  is  quadrangular,  with  an  oldong  section,  but  rounded  at 
the  corners,  measuring  3:^  inches  in  height,  with  a  width  of  3 
inches  by  2^  inches.  It  must  have  had  hinges  and  some 
mode  of  fastening  which  have  disappeared  with  the  cover; 
on  each  of  the  narrower  sides  are  two  loops  by  which  tlie 
case  could  be  suspended  or  carried  by  a  cord.  The  sides  are 
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engraved  in  a  very  moderate  style  of  art.  On  the  front 
is  St.  Jerome  before  the  Crucifix  with  the  legend,  “  Miserere 
mei  domine.”  At  one  of  the  ends  are  figures  under  arches  of 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Apollonia  with  their  usual  emblems  and 
the  inscription,  “  Ad  Filium  pro  me  orate  ”  ;  at  the  other  end 
St.  Bruno  and  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  under  similar  arches, 
and  the  inscription,  “  Orate  pro  me  ad  spin  The  back 

has  figures  under  arches  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  one  of  the 
patrons  of  Genoa,  and  St.  Catherine,  with  the  inscription, 
“  Estote  miehi  in  Deo  protectores.”  The  strangest  thing  is  a 
long  inscription  at  the  bottom,  which  is  as  follows,  in  Roman 
capitals : 

“  M“.  Y°.  XVI.  P°.  Klendas  Maii.  Omnipotentis  aflatu 
Marcus  Antonius  Fulgosus,  illustris  prineipis  Baptiste  Genue 
ducis  filius,  sacratissimum  hoc  archetiypon  in  patrio  Novar’ 
oppido  Liguribus  continguo  numquam  interitur’  effudit ; 
sculptorem  que  habuit  Leonardum  de  Camere  natione  Ligusti- 
curn,  qui  anno  M“.  Y°.  XX.  divinum  hoc  opus  absolvit ;  unius 
igitur  sortietur  muniis,  et  prope  celestis  erit  qui  tali  a  Deo 
summo  atque  optimo  donatus  fuerit  architetura.  Autores 
(sic)  et  sculptoris  insignia.”  Below  are  two  shields  of  arms : 
1.  per  fess  nebuly  [sable  and  argent],  Fregoso  of  Genoa. 
Crest,  a  fish’s  mouth,  therein  a  pair  of  compasses  surmotmted 
by  a  crown.  2.  A  building,  probably  a  pun  on  the  name 
Camere. 

From  this  not  very  clear  inscription  it  would  appear  that 
Marc  Antonio  Fregoso  (Latinised  into  Fulgosus),  son  of  Baptist 
Fregoso,  Doge  of  Genoa,  made  in  1516  the  original  design  of 
some  work  of  art,  and  employed  as  a  sculptor  Leonardo  de 
Camere,  who  completed  it  in  1520. 

Now,  considering  the  length  of  time  that  the  work  occupied, 
and  the  pompous  and  laudatory  phraseology  employed,  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  brass  case,  which  has  no  great 
merit  for  its  engraving  and  is  of  simple  form,  can  be  the 
object  in  question.  It  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the 
ease  in  which  the  work  of  art  in  question  could  be  carried 
about,  but  what  that  was  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Fregosi  were  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  families 
of  Genoa  belonging  to  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  were  mixed 
up  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  during  its  most  troublous  times, 
being  constantly  in  feud  with  the  Guelphic  Adornos.  The 
fifth  doge  was  Domenico  Fregoso  in  1371,  after  which  there 
were  no  less  than  eleven  doges  of  that  family  in  the  list, 
though  sometimes  re-elections  of  a  previous  doge.  The 
Baptista  mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  elected  doge  in 
1478,  but  in  1483  was  dispossessed  of  the  dogeship  by  liig 
uncle,  cardinal  Paolo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
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There  is  an  elaborate  pedigree  of  the  Fregoso  family  given', 
by  Litta,  but  no  Marc  Antonio  appears  among  them.  Tlie'i 
castle  of  Novi,  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  was  granted  by^ 
Filippo  Maria,  didce  of  Milan,  to  Pietro  Fregoso,  the  father  of' 
Battista,  in  order  that  he  might  liarry  and  levy  blackmail  on 
travellers  to  Genoa.  He  became,  however.  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
14.50,  and  in  1458  he  lianded  over  the  city  to  Charles  VII.  of  i 
France.  As  a  reward  he  was  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  for 
which  Voltagio  and  Novi  were  given  in  pledge.  He  was  killed 
at  Genoa  in  1459. 

His  son  Battista  retired  on  his  father’s  death  to  Novi,  with 
Avhich  he  was  invested  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1470.  He; 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  Doge  of  Genoa  from  1478  to  1483. ' 
He  seems  to  have  died  about  1502.  He  married  twice: 
1,  Cattocchia,  daughter  of  Marco  Spinola,  and  widow  of  the 
IMarchese  del  Carretto  and  of  Gasparo  Cattaneo  ;  2,  Bernardina 
Torelli. 

d’he  only  children  mentioned  by  Litta  are  Pietro  Fregoso, 
who  was  a  soldier,  and  who  lived  in  his  castle  of  Novi,  which 
was,  however,  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  French.  He  was 
tliere  in  1527,  when  the  Genoese  tried  to  purchase  the  castle, 
which  was  ultimately  assaulted,  and  gained  by  the  treachery 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  married  two  wives,  Francesca  Freschi 
and  Auriga  Gambara,  but  died  without  issue  in  1548,  the  last 
of  his  line.  According  to  Litta,  he  had  a  brother,  Martino, 
who  married  Violante  Salvage,  but  of  whom  nothing  seems  to 
be  known.  There  is  no  mention  of  l\Iarc  Antonio,  and  as  the 
name  is  not  common  among  tlie  Fregosi,  he  may,  if  a  legiti¬ 
mate  son,  have  been  tlie  son  of  Battista’s  first  wife,  whose 
father’s  name  was  IVIarco.  As  Pietro,  Battista,  and  Ids  son 
Pietro  were  tlie  only  members  of  the  family  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  Novi,  and  Marc  Antonio  speaks  of  that  place  as 
his  country,  he  could  not  well  have  belonged  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  family.  There  was  another  and  earlier 
Battista,  but  he  was  not  Doge  of  Genoa.* 

W.  H.  8t.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  recent  <liscoveries  in  St.  ]\rartin’s  church,  Canter¬ 
bury,  with  notes  on  some  other  early  Kentish  churches. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Avcliaeologia. 

Thanks  were  oi-dered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

*  Tlie  President  lias,  since  the  meeting,  presented  this  curious  object  to  the 
British  IMuseum. 
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Thursday,  February  20th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  Lady  Meux  : — The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being  a  series 
of  Ethiopic  Texts  edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliothcque  Nationale,  Paris.  With  an  English  Translation  and  Notes  by 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cwmhir,  Radnorshire.  By  Stephen 
AY.  AA^illiams,  F.S.A.  8Yo,n.cI,,  n.p. 

From  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  : — A  Perambulation  of  the  Antient 
and  Royal  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  the  Venville  Precincts.  By  the  late 
Samuel  Rowe,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  8vo.  Exeter  and  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author ; — Address  deli^’ered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  January  21st,  1896. 
By  E.  AY.  Brabrook,  President,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 


Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  5th,  1896,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  exhibited  two  stone  figures  of  St. 
Peter  as  Pope,  and  St.  Andrew,  which  were  till  recently  in  the 
parish  church  of  Rosel,  in  Calvados,  a  place  from  which  the 
house  of  Russell  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  On  a 
recent  restoration  of  the  church,  to  which  the  Duke  had  sub¬ 
scribed,  these  figures  had  been  superseded  by  others,  and  they 
were  offered  to  the  Duke  as  relics  of  a  place  interesting  to 
him  from  its  name. 

Both  figures  have  remains  of  colour ;  that  of  St.  Peter  is 
vested  in  a  cope  fastened  by  a  quatrefoil  morse,  and  the 
conical  tiara  has  three  crowns  in  gilding  upon  it.  Though 
there  is  in  the  style  of  the  carving  a  reminiscence  of  an 
earlier  period,  it  seems  probable  that  in  their  present  state 
the  figures  are  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
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BRONZE  SWORD 
FOUND  IN 
EOSS-SIIIRE. 
linear.) 


Sir  John  Fowler,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 
exhibited,  tlirougli  the  President,  r, 
liroiize  sword  lately  found  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock  above  Crofton,  a  villagi 
near  the  head  of  Lochbroom,  Ross-1 
shire. 


The  sword  is  22|  inches  long,  and  is| 
interesting-  from  having  the  hand-grip  sub¬ 
sequently  cast  on  to  the  blade.  This  is| 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  tang  is  visible! 
within  through  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of| 
the  pommel. 


Talfourd  Ely,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhi¬ 
bited  and  described  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  wall  paintings,  etc.  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  on  the  recently  discovered 
house  of  Aldus  Vettius,  at  Pompeii. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for 
these  exhibitions  and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  27th,  1896. 


Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B., 
Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and 
thanks  for  the  same  ordered  to  be  returned 
to  the  donors : 

From  tlic  E.xecntors  of  the  late  Lady  Charlotte  Schrciber  : 
— Playing  Cards  of  various  ages  and  countries  selected 
from  tlie  Collection  of  Lndy  Charlotte  Schreiber. 
Vol.  iii.  Folio.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Author: — Stonehenge  and  its  Earthworks,  with 
])lans  .and  illustrations.  By  lidgar  Barclay,  R.P,E. 
4to.  London,  1895, 
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From  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.:— Photo-lithograph  of  the  Monn- 
mental  Brass  of  Robert  Braunche  and  his  wives,  Letitia  and  Margaret, 
A.D.  1.364,  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

From  the  Author  The  Signs  of  Old  Fleet  Street  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  S. A.  8to.  London,  1895. 

Special  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Executors  of  the  late 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  for  their  gift  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
:  Fellows  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to 
be  balloted  for  was  read. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Wednesday, 
February  26th,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Philip 
Norman,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hears  with 
extreme  regret  that  under  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  the  City  and 
South  London  Railway  Bill,  the  Company  will  be  enabled 
compulsorily  to  acquire  the  site  of,  and  to  pull  down, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street.  This 
church  was  built  in  1716-19  from  the  designs  of  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  Wren’s  favourite  pupil,  and  is  considered  the 
best  example  of  his  work.  It  is  of  peculiar  value  as  a 
representative  specimen  of  English  church  architecture  of 
that  particular  period.  The  Society  earnestly  hopes  that 
means  may  be  found  for  averting  this  lamentable  destruction, 
and  resolves  that  the  President  be  authorised  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  sign  a  Petition  against  the  Bill.” 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  skull,  which  had 
been  found  last  year  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  or  so  beneath  the 
surface,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  a  point 
somewhat  below  the  city  of  Hereford,  where  drainage  opera¬ 
tions  were  in  progress.  The  other  portions  of  the  skeleton 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  workmen,  and  there  w'ere  no  im¬ 
plements  or  ornaments  recovered.  There  is  a  doubt  whether 
the  spot  where  the  skull  was  found  was  not  covered  by  the 
course  of  the  river  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  The 
skull  appertained  to  a  female ;  it  is  of  a  good  type,  strongly 
braehicephalic,  and  not  earlier  than  the  Bronze  Age.  The 
dentition,  in  parts,  is  peculiar,  the  teeth  being  much  worn  on 
one  side. 

Mr.  Bevan  also  exhibited  portions  of  three  skulls,  two 
femora,  and  a  knife,  which  had  been  found  on  Tuesday, 
January  14th,  1896,  in  the  coui’se  of  setting  out  posts  and 
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v.ails  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Alfriston,  Berwick,  Sussex 
He  showed,  too,  a  map  of  the  district,  with  a  photograph  and 
sketch  plan.  The  remains  Avere  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  overlookino-  the  village.  There  Avere  seven  skeletons, 
siile  by  side,  about  4  feet  apart,  lying  east  and  Avest,  and  an! 
eighth  about  21  feet  south-east  of  the  easternmost.  They  layj 
on  the  chalk,  the  stratum  immediately  above  the  bodies[ 
being  Avhat  is  locally  called  “challice,”  a  kind  of  broAA’ir 
mixture,  partly  soil,  partly  stones,  liaving  no  productive! 
poAver,  the  mould  being  G  to  8  inches  above.  In  addition,; 
there  Avas  discoAmred  a  small  piece  of  jet  Avith  tAvo  holes  lialf 
drilled  tlirough,  and  a  small  bit  of  glass,  the  upper  edge  being  , 
smooth  and  rounded. 

The  groAind  thereabouts  Avas  tested,  but  no  other  remains ' 
Avere  discoverable. 

Tlie  point  of  the  knife  Avas  broken  off,  and  the  knife  itself 
Avas  fractured  on  recovery.  Nothing  else  Avas  disclosed  as 
appertaining  to  spear,  SAVord,  or  buckler. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  remains  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin. 

Lord  ArchiP)AED  Campbell  exhibited  a  silver  cross  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  apparently  of  no  great  antiquity,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  bishop  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Peterborough. 

The  Earl  of  Ancaster,  as  one  of  the  churcliAAvardens, 
exhibited  a  silver  parcel-gilt  hanap  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Edenham,  Lincolnshire,  upon  Avhich  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq., 
Secretary,  read  the  folloAving  notes  : 

“  The  very  striking  cup  that  Lord  Ancaster  has  been  good 
enough  to  lend  for  exhibition  Avas  sent  up  to  the  exhibition  of 
Spanish,  art  noAV  being  held  at  the  NeAV  Gallery,  in  the  belief 
that  it  might  be  of  Spanish  origin  and  that  it  Avas  for  church 
use.  In  both  particulars  I  believe  this  to  Ije  a  mistake,  but  it 
is  so  remarkable  an  olqeet  that  I  thought  it  Avell  Avorth  Avhile 
to  ask  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  furniture  of  an  English  church.  Its  only 
history  is  that  it  aauxs  given  in  1847  Avifh  other  plate  to  the 
churcl'i  of  Edenham,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Peter  Robert,  19th 
Lord  Willoughby,  and  that  it  Avas  held  to  be  a  ciboriuui. 
Although  in  form  it  is  perhaps  rather  imposing  than  elegant, 
the  details  are  generally  of  a  good  style.  The  body  is  of 
flattened  globular  form,  moulded  in  sixteen  flutings,  Avith  a 
scpiare  handle  at  one  side  curled  over  at  the  end  and  engraved 
Avith  scrolls  in  outline ;  the  foot  is  octagonal,  terminating  at 
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tlie  base  in  eight  lobes,  immediately  above  which  is  an  open 
arcade  of  pointed  arches  ;  the  cover  is  of  the  same  design  as 
the  body,  and  conceals  an  unusually  high  plain  neck ;  it  is 
surmounted  by  an  eightfoil  coronal  formed  of  an  arcade  like 
that  on  the  foot,  and  with  battlements  above,  and  having  at 
each  of  the  eight  angles  a  square  tower  in  two  stages.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  cover  are  engraved  scrolls  of  fairly  good  design, 
and  in  the  centre  a  boss  engraved  with  two  shields  of  arms, 
viz. :  1.  A  ram  ramioant.  2.  A  tower  out  of  ivJnch  issues  a 
demi-ram  ;  above  the  shields  is  a  scroll  with  the  date  1607. 

The  general  form  is  fairly  familiar,  especially  to  those  of  us 
wlio  saw  the  exhibition  of  mazer  bowls  in  these  rooms  some 
years  since.  Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Cripps,*  includes  vessels  of  this 
shape  in  his  chapter  on  mazers,  and  figures  two  made  entirely 
of  metal,  viz. :  the  Kodney  cup,  and  the  cup  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  now  in  the  collection  of  our 
President,  who  is  also  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  charming 
little  mazer  from  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan’s  collection.  As  I 
think  all  of  these  are  of  foreign  workmanship  (though  I  know 
that  the  first-named  is  believed  by  some  to  be  English),  they 
may  fairly  be  quoted  in  comparison  with  the  one  before  us. 
The  shape  is  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  one  when  the  whole 
vessel  is  made  of  metal,  but  is  more  reasonable  if  the  body  be 
made  of  wood,  and  it  seems  fairly  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  two  kinds  in  Mr.  Cripps’  book  that  this  special  form  had 
its  origin  in  the  silver-mounted  wooden  cup.  In  the  specimen 
before  us  a  trifling  detail  in  its  make  strengthens  this  view. 
This  is  a  plain  circular  boss  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  centre  of  the  inside  of  the  cover.  These  I 
take  to  be  the  survival  of  the  ornamental  print  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mazer,  a  feature  which  according  to  Mr.  Morgan  was 
added  to  conceal  the  rough  projections  found  in  the  centre  of 
a  bowl  made  from  a  gourd. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  cup  was  of  German  work¬ 
manship,  the  type  being  a  common  one  in  that  country  ;  but 
some  peculiarities  in  the  style,  and  more  particularly  the  arms 
upon  it,  led  me  to  think  that  it  might  be  Swiss.  This  is  now 
confirmed  by  the  arms  being  those  of  SchafiFhausen,  the 
Canton,  and  the  second  shield  being  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
same  place,  and  probably  intended  for  those  of  the  town.  The 
President  has  called  my  attention  to  a  book  in  his  library, 
the  Wappenhiicli  der  Stadt  Schaffhausen  (1819),  upon  the 
title  page  of  which  the  two  shields  are  given.  From  the 
statement  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  it  seems  that  the  simple 
rampant  ram  was  an  improved  coat  granted  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
*  Old  English  Plate  (1881),  189  etseg. 
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and  that  the  ram  issuing  from  the  castle  is  the  original  coati 
of  the  town  or  canton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  tliatj 
the  two  sliields  in  some  Avay  refer  to  tlie  toAvn  or  canton  ot'i 
Schatthausen. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that,  altliough  the  cup  bears; 
the  date  1G07,  it  was  made,  I  think,  at  least  fifty  years  beforel 
tliat  time.  The  details  of  engraving  suggest,  in  fact,  an  even  I 
earlier  style,  but  if  the  Avork  is  SAviss  it  is  possible  that  old 
traditions  might  survive  in  tliat  country  longer  than  in  1 
(Termany.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  stamp  of  a  maker  or  ^ 
of  a  toAvn  to  give  an  indication  of  its  place  of  origin.” 

The  President  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  Avas  mistaken  ; 
generosity  to  bestoAv  upon  churches  domestic  plate  such  as  the  : 
cup  on  the  table.  It  could  not  be  adapted  to  any  useful  pur- 
jAOse,  and  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  custodian  of  the 
church  plate. 

F.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  dark  broAvn  stoneware  beaker 
of  cylindrical  shape,  the  surface  ornamented  Avith  sharply-cut 
“  engine-turning,”  and  having  on  one  side  a  male  head  in 
relief.  It  Avas  probably  made  at  Creussen  on  the  Main,  near 
Bayreuth.  It  is  of  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has 
a  foot  and  rim  Avith  cover  of  silver-gilt. 

Chancellor  Fergusson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  folloAving  note,  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland : 

“  In  a  report  made  by  me  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  Avhich  Avas  laid  before  this  Society  on  June  20th,  1895,* 

I  dreAA^  attention  to  the  necessity  for  protection  being  given  to 
the  tablet,  dated  1577,  Avhich  records  the  building  of  the  great  1 
Elizabethan  barracks,  built  in  1577  and  destroyed  in  1824,  ; 

and  stated  that  I  had  draAvn  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  : 
of  State  for  War  thereto.  An  official  from  the  Royal  Engineer 
Office  at  Preston  or  Lancaster  Avas  shortly  aftei’Avards  sent  to 
Carlisle  to  report  upon  the  tablet,  and  to  see  me.  This  he 
failed  to  do  as  I  Avas  from  home,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
more  about  the  matter,  either  from  tlie  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Royal  Engineer  Office.  But  the  tablet  is  now  covered  over 
Avith  a  large  sheet  of  glass  in  a  plain  Avooden  frame.  Con¬ 
densation  at  times  renders  the  glass  rather  difficult  to  see 
through ;  but  tliis  inconvenience  is  preferable  to  the  removal 
of  the  tablet,  to  be  placed  under  shelter  in  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  castle.  Those  buildings  are  so  fully  occupied  AAuth 
officers,  men,  and  stores  that  tlie  tablet,  if  placed  in  any  one 
of  them,  Avould  be  inaccessible  to  antiquaries  and  otliers 
*  Proceedings,  2iid  S.  xv.  470. 
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without  infinite  bother  and  trouble.  Its  present  .situation  is 
in  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  barracks.” 

J.  D.  Leadek,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  notes 
on  a  discovery  at  Bradwell,  Derbyshire  : 

“  The  village  of  Bradwell  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  of  Brough,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
road  known  as  the  Bathom  Gate,  running  from  Brough  to 
Buxton.  In  this  village  has  recently  been  uncovered  a  small 
but  remarkable  circular  building  of  finely  wrought  stone,  well 
put  together  without  mortar,  and  probably  of  Roman  work¬ 
manship.  The  whole  formed  a  circular  chamber  8  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  20  inches  in  height. 
There  had  been  an  entrance  on  the  east  side,  and  beneath 
this  a  shallow  pit  30  inches  square  (the  foundation  stones 
of  which  are  remaining),  into  which  ashes  from  the  chamber 
above  could  be  raked. 

All  that  now  remains  is  a  segment  of  the  circle  6  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  formed 
of  close-fitting  and  smoothly  dressed  sandstone  flags  6  inches 
in  thickness,  resting  on  a  rubble  foundation.  The  underside 
of  one  of  these  stones  was  seen  to  be  roughly  dressed,  in 
diagonal  lines,  with  a  pick.  The  sides  of  the  chamber 
were  formed  of  a  single  I’ow  of  dressed  stones,  each  one 
curved  to  form  the  circle,  and  standing  12  inches  high.  On 
these  rested  a  projecting  corbel  table  5|  inches  deep,  and 
also  wrought  to  form  the  circle.  On  this  rested  the  first  row 
of  stones  that  went  to  form  the  roof.  The  roofing  stones 
were  not  worked  to  the  curve  of  the  circle.  The  key-stone 
with  its  lewis  hole  had  unfortunately  been  cut  up  and  used 
in  the  building  of  a  cottage. 

No  traces  of  Roman  tiles  or  pottery  were  seen  among  the 
debris.  The  stones  bore  marks  of  fire,  and  the  whole  may 
have  formed  a  baker’s  oven  heated  by  burning  wood  within 
it,  and,  after  the  ashes  had  been  raked  out,  then  receiving 
the  bread  or  other  food  to  be  baked. 

The  masonry  has  an  excellent  finish,  and  presents  a  striking- 
contrast  to  the  loose  limestone  masonry  of  the  modern  houses 
and  barns.  It  has  long  lain  under  a  covering  of  earth,  and  was 
also  hidden  by  a  cottage  that  has  just  been  taken  down.  The 
workmen  were  intent  only  on  clearing  the  ground,  and  regarded 
the  discovery  of  dressed  stones  as  a  welcome  find  to  be  utilized 
in  a  new  house  they  were  erecting  a  short  distance  away. 
That  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  arrested  and  attention 
directed  to  the  discovery  is  due  to  Mr.  Francis  Harrison  of 
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Melrose  Cottage,  who  resides  close  by,  and  who  was  struckj 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  stonework  to  some  he  had  seeiil 
in  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath.” 


Henry  Laver,  Esii-,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex,  read; 
the  following  notes  on  Hvo  founder’s  hoards  lately  dis-1 
covered  in  Essex,  and  on  a  pair  of  Roman  bronze  forcepsi 
found  in  Colchester  :  I 

“  It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  collector  to  obtain 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  two  founder’s  hoards,  but  such 
has  been  my  good  fortune  lately;  and  though  they  have  not’ 
been  very  rich  ones,  still  I  think,  as  I  have  secured  the  entire 
hoard  in  each  case,  the  Society  may  consider  them  worth '' 
cxliibiting.  : 

I  have  also  lately  become  possessed  of  two  lumps  of  metal 
found  in  dillerent  parts  of  Essex,  which  evidently  formed 
portions  of  other  two  hoards.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear  , 
of  these  until  wliatever  may  have  been  found  had  been 
disposed  of ;  and  as  there  was  great  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  men  from  whom  I  purchased  them  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  them,  I  fear  they  are  lost  to  us  entirely.  It  i.s 
most  unfortunate  that  the  tinders  of  these  antiquities  so 
seldom  call  the  attention  of  any  one  who  is  educated  enougli 
to  notice  in  what  way  they  were  hidden  and  how  they  were 
jirotected.  The  tinder  generally  turns  everything  out,  hoping 
there  is  treasure,  and  then  tries  to  hide  what  he  has  unearthed 
until  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  disposing  of  the  metal, 
which  frequently  goes  into  the  melting-pot.  He  does  this 
fearing  it  may  be  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The 
result  is  all  the  specimens  are  lost,  and,  worse  still,  all  the 
information  that  might  have  been  gained  by  a  competent  man 
is  lost  to  us  also.  In  both  the  instances  I  am  about  to  bring 
before  you  the  most  important  part  was  not  considered  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  preserved.  Had  the  pots  been  taken 
care  of  there  might  have  been  some  clue  as  to  the  period 
in  which  the  dej^osit  took  place.  With  these  remarks  I  will 
now  jiroeeed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  two  hoards  exhibited. 


Founders  Hoard  from  Hatfield  Broad  U<de,  Essex. 

In  May,  1898,  a  lad  saw  amongst  the  stones  in  tlie  brook  at 
jMatching  Barnes,  in  the  parish  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  some 
bronze  implements  the  use  of  Avhich  he  did  not  understand, 
but  Avhich  much  interested  him.  On  furtlier  searching  he 
found  they  came  from  a  cavity  in  the  side  of  the  brook,  where 
there  Avere  many  similar  implements  and  pieces  of  metal. 
Having  secured  as  many  as  he  Avished,  he  took  them  home 
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with  him,  but  Lord  Kookwood’s  bailiff,  on  hearing  of  the  find, 
secured  them  for  his  lordship,  on  whose  estate  they  were 
discovered.  By  Lord  Eookwood’s  direction  a  further  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  cavity  wherein  they  were  contained  was  made, 
and  all  its  contents  were  cleared  out  and  preserved.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavity  was  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
extended  about  18  inches  into  the  bank,  tapering  slightly 
towards  the  extremity,  and  being  lined  with  a  black 


BEONZE  SPEAEHEAD  FOUND 
AT  HATFIELD  I  EOAD  OAK, 


PAET  OP  THE  EIM  OP  A  BEONZE  CALDEON 
FOUND  AT  HATFIELD  BEOAD  OAK, 
ESSEX.  linear.) 


ESSEX.  linear). 


earthy  material.  Unfortunately  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
lining  was  preserved,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  part  of  a  black  vase,  with  fragments  of  quartz  incor¬ 
porated  into  it.  No  competent  observer  having  been  present 
to  note  the  shape  of  the  pot,  and  the  remains  saved  being 
insufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  its  form,  the  texture  and  com¬ 
position  alone  remain  to  give  any  clue  to  its  age,  and  from 
these  it  may  be  identified  with  those  commonly  known  as 
British,  a  not  very  satisfactory  determination. 

The  hoard  consisted  of  eighteen  socketed  celts  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  many  broken  and  worn  ones,  two  spearheads  in  a 
similar  state,  two  rings  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  parts 
of  the  vessels  of  which  they  formed  the  handles,  and  four 
pieces  of  the  rim  of  another  vessel,  besides  several  masses  of 
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copper  or  bronze,  showing  as  usual  the  form  of  the  crucible. 
By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Kookwood  these  are  all  now  in  the! 
Colchester  IMuseum. 

Founders  Hoard  from  SoutJtchurch,  near  Southend,  Essex.  \ 

] 

Like  other  bricldields  near  tlie  moutli  of  the  Thames,  j 
both  in  Essex  and  Kent,  those  near  Southend  have  produced 
many  interesting-  relics  of  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  Palaeo-  ■ 
lithic  period  down  to  the  last  century  or  two.  One  or  two ; 
instances  will  sulhce  to  prove  this  statement.  Quite  recently  ; 
your  Secretary  described  a  remarkable  potter’s  kiln,  probably  i 
of  the  Roman  period,*  and  a  year  or  two  ago  the  same 
gentleman  exhibited  a  most  interesting  hnd  of  bronze  imple¬ 
ments  from  a  founder’s  hoard  there  discovered. 

There  has  been  also  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  pottery, 
unfortunately  mostly  in  fragments,  but  still  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  all  periods  from  the  early 
British,  through  the  late-Celtic,  and  on  to  the  Roman  and 
possibly  later  ages.  Some  of  those  of  the  British  period  are 
unusual,  as  in  addition  to  the  fragments  of  quartz  generally 
incorporated  in  the  clay  of  the  pottery,  we  see  in  these 
many  fragments  of  crushed  oyster-shells,  especially  in  the 
lining  layer. 

The  last  find  I  have  heard  of  was  on  the  18th  of  last 
January,  when  the  workmen  cmne  on  to  a  founder’s  hoard 
about  2  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  brickfield  at  South- 
church.  As  usual  this  was  contained  in  a  pot,  but  the  finder 
could  not  preserve  any  of  it,  as  it  Avas,  he  said,  in  such  a 
decayed  condition.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  entire  find,  I  believe,  but  it  is  a  considerably  smaller 
one  than  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a 
niimber  of  small  fragments  of  various  implements  and 
Aveapons,  and  the  usual  lumps  of  metal.  None  of  the 
Aveapons  are  perfect,  but  there  are  one  or  tAvo  fragments  I 
Avould  like  to  call  attention  to.  The  first  is  a  handle, 
probably  of  a  sickle;  Its  formation  is  peculiar,  very  like 
that  of  an  early  j^alstaAm  Avith  stop.s,  but  there  are  three 
rivet  holes  in  it.  The  second  lot  I  Avill  ask  you  to  notice 
are  the  remains  of  spearheads,  dagger  handles,  and  portions 
of  bronze  SAVords,  all  broken  into  very  small  pieces.  Oxi¬ 
dation  has  united  several  other  frao-ments  together,  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  of  Avhat  implements  they  are 
portions. 


See  ante,  p.  10. 
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The  next  object  I  have  to  exhibit  is  a  pair  of  bronze 
forceps  lately  found  in  Colchester.  These  are  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  may  possibly  be  intended 
for  surgical  purposes.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  handles 
are  turned  down,  and  this  makes 
them  very  convenient  for  use.  They 
are  8-|  inches  long  from  the  points 
to  the  bend  in  the  handles,  and 
the  turned  down  part  measures 
IT  inch.  The  handles  are  rounded, 
and  the  bent  part  is  ornamented  by 
a  tapering  moulding ;  the  arms  are 
;  flattened,  and  are  nearly  ^  inch 
wide  near  the  rivet.  As  the  point 
is  neared  there  is  a  bend  upwards, 
and  then  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  jaws  lock  together  by  four 
teeth  on  either  side.  The  flattening 
in  this  portion  is  from  side  to 
side. 

I  I  have  never  come  across  an 
exactly  similar  instrument,  but  in 
i  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
I  straight  pair  of  forceps  with  the 
same  toothed  jaws,  but  much  more 
carefully  made,  and  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  for  a  surgical 
purpose ;  and  if  this  be  correct,  then 
these  may  have  been  for  a  similar 
use. 

I  purpose  depositing  all  three  of 
these  finds  in  the  Museum  at  Col¬ 
chester.” 

EOMAN  BEONZE  FOECEPS 
FOUND  AT  COLCHESTEE. 

(rj-  linear.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 
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Tliursday,  March  5th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,| 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the! 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  R.  II.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.K.G.S.  ; — Theatrum  Orbis  Ten-arum, 
By  4.  Ortelius.  Fol.  Antwerp,  1595. 

From  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — Ilistoire  de  Provins.  Par  Felix 
Bourquelot.  2  vols.  8vo.  Provins  et  Paris,  1839-40. 


A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood  for 
his  gift  to  the  Library. 


Charles  Dawson,  Escp,  was  admitted  Fellow. 


This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

W.  G.  Thorpe,  Esrp,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  cake  of  copper  and 
a  small  iron  key  found  at  Hannaford  Hill,  Ijiplepen,  county 
Devon. 


W.  Rome,  Esrp,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of 
terra-cotta  groups  and  figures  from  Tanagra,  and  elsewhere. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  number  of 
silver  pomanders  and  perfume  cases,  silver  filigree  Goa  stone 
cases  and  Goa  stones. 


Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.  exhibited  (1)  a  copper- 
gilt  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  of  Spanish  workmanship  of  the 
15th  century,  and  (2)  one  side  of  a  silver  reliquaiy  (?)with  the 
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Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  once  enamelled,  inscribed  round 
the  edge : 


Tff ETEAGEAmATOn  YffEEV}  -a AEO  -FAaT V3  -SST 

7  i]ABiTAviT-iR  noBis  7  ma:nTa3-s^nTA3-spoNT.^nsA3. 

i]onoEff3-Dao-PATEia'LiBaEATionaM. 


This  object  is  possibly  of  English  workmanship. 


Cyril  Davenport,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
coloured  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Regalia. 

A  large  series  of  brass  alms-dishes  were  exhibited  by  the 
President  (2),  the  Treasurer  (4),  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
of  Westminster  St.  Margaret  (6,  including  a  large  one  of 
silver-gilt),  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn  (2),  Mrs.  Maxwell  Lyte  (4),  W.  Minet,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  (3),  W.  P.  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (1),  Philip  Norman, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  (1),  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary 
Abbots,  Kensington. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 


The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society : 

Arthur  Herbert  Church,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Pilkington. 

Rev.  Bryan  William  Hockenhull  Molyneux,  D.C.L. 
David  Murray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

John  Lewis,  Esq. 

Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  Esq. 


i 
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Tliursday,  March  12th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,| 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gdfts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  samel | 

ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors :  1 

1 1'oin  Lord  Amlieret  of  Hackney: — A  History  of  Gardening  in  England.  Byj 
the  lion.  Alicia  Amherst.  8vo.  London,  I8U.5.  1 

From  the  Author  : — The  Stone  Age  in  Hertfordshire  :  an  Address  delivered  ntf| 
tlie  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,! 
February  2(>,  181)5.  By  Sir  John  Flvans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.,  &c.  &c.  | 

From  tlie  Author  : — Oliver  Cronnvell  the  Protector,  an  appreciation  based'!, 
on  contemporary  evidence.  By  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  C.B.  8vo.5 
London,  18'J0.  3 

From  J.  T.  Jones,  Esq. : — Plan  of  the  Court  in  AVestminstcr  Hall  at  the  Trial  of  j 
King  Charles  I.  [I 

t 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows:  I 

Artluir  Herbert  Church,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  Esq. 


Arthur  Leveson  Gower,  Est}.,  read  the  following  notes 
on  the  church  of  St.  John,  Marylelione :  i 

“  At  the  top  of  High  Street,  Marylebone,  stands  a  small ! 
unpretending  church  unknown  to  many  lovers  of  anti- 
f[uity  and  unnoticed  by  the  general  jiublic,  hut  full  of  liistoric 
interest  and  association.  This  building  was,  until  the  year 
1817,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone,  but  on  the 
building  of  the  new  parish  church  in  that  year  it  was  con¬ 
verted  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  51  Geo.  III.,  cap.  151,  sec.  39, 
into  a  parish  chapel.  The  original  foundation  of  the  church 
on  the  present  site  dates  from  1400,  wlien  Robert  Bray  broke, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  granted  licence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  to  take  down  their  old  church 
of  Tybourne,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  tlie  Evangelist, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  court  house  in  Maryle¬ 
bone  Lane,  and  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  site  of  the  present 
liarish  chapel.  The  bishop  claimed  the  right  of  laying  the 
first  stone,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  tlie  old  churchyard  was 
to  be  preserved,  but  that  another  should  be  enclosed  adjoining  I 
the  new  church.  i 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  old  churchyard  ceased  to  be 
respected,  but  its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the  number  of  1 
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human  bones  which  were  dug  up  while  preparing  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  old  court  house  in  1727  and  for  the  new  court 
house  in  1822. 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  stood  until  May,  1740,  when,  owing  to  its  ruinous 
condition,  it  was  taken  down. 

On  an  altar  tomb  to  the  family  of  Deschamps,  near  the 
vestry  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the  yard,  Hogarth  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  ‘  Idle  Apprentice  ’  playing  marbles  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  while  the  interior  of  the  older  building  pulled  down 
in  1740  is  shown  in  Hogarth’s  picture  of  the  ‘Marriage  of  the 
Rake,’  now  at  the  Soane  Museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
In  this  picture  the  monuments  are  represented  as  they  then 
existed,  and  the  following  inscription,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  front  pew  in  the  present  church,  is  clearly  legible : 

THESE:  PEWES:  VNSCRVD :  AND:  TAN:  IN:  SVNDER 
IN:  STONE:  THERS:  GRAVEN:  WHAT:  VNDER 
TO  :  WIT  :  A  VALT  :  FOR  :  BURIAL  :  THERE  :  IS 
WHICH:  EDWARD:  FORSETT :  MADE:  FOR:  HIM:  AND:  HIS 

The  church,  as  has  been  above  mentioned,  was  pulled  down 
in  1740,  and  replaced  by  another  erected  on  the  same  site, 
which  was  opened  in  April,  1742.  During  this  period  there 
is  a  blank  left  in  the  register  of  burials,  and  the  following 
entry  inserted :  ‘  In  this  interval  the  parish  church  was 
rebuilt.’ 

The  present  chapel  is  plain  to  ugliness.  It  is  an  oblong 
brick  building,  with  a  small  bell-tower  at  the  west  end.  It 
has  galleries  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  the  altar 
occupying  the  east  end,  which,  with  the  pulpit  and  read¬ 
ing  desk,  is  made  of  beautiful  mahogany  work.  They  were 
removed,  together  with  the  picture  by  Benjamin  West,  from 
the  parish  church  when  it  was  reconstructed  a  few  years 
ago. 

Most  of  the  monumental  slabs  which  were  in  the  former 
church  were  preserved  and  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the 
present  building.  The  inscription  relating  to  the  vault  of  the 
Forset  family  is  preserved  with  great  care,  the  two  last  lines 
having  been  restored  in  1816  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapman,  then  minister  of  the  chapel. 

The  entrance  to  this  church  was  formerly  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  but  upon  its  being  converted  into  a  parish  chapel 
in  1818  the  entrance  at  the  east  end  was  blocked  up,  that  at 
the  west  end  only  remaining ;  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
were  separated  and  removed  to  the  east  end,  and  the  pews 
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were  rearranged.  This  chapel  is  a  curacy  in  the  jurisdiction! 
of  the  diocese  of  London,  hut  in  the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  i 
the  parish.  i 

Tlie  following  inscriptions  are  on  the  exterior  wall  at  the : 
east  end,  near  the  top  of  the  building  :  i 


‘  Re-built  in  y®  year  1741, 
Walter  Lee, 


John  Deschainps, 


Churchwardens.’ 


‘  Converted  into  a  Parish  Chapel  by  Act  of  Parliament 
ll  Georo-e  III.  on  the  iv.  Feb.  mdcccxvii. 


The  day  of  Consecration  of  the  New  Church.’ 


The  little  burial  ground  which  surrounds  the  church  has 
been,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  late  lamented  minister, 
the  Rev.  Grant  Ellcork  Thomas,  the  object  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  of  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  all  graveyards  in  the  metropolis  had  been  treated  with 
the  same  reverence  and  respect.  It  contains  a  long  series  of 
illustrious  dead,  while  the  mural  tablets  with  which  the  inner 
walls  of  the  church  are  comjjletely  covered,  and  which  are  over 
one  hundred  in  number,  are  second  to  none  as  a  collection  for 
appropriateness  of  taste  and  harmony  of  design. 


the  frames  from  its  beautiful 
gravestones  in  meaningless 
of  its  well-kept  churchyard.’ 


rows 


Amongst  older  monuments  is  one  of  interest  to  Sir  Edmund 
Douce  of  Broughton,  cupbearer  to  (jueen  Anne  of  Denmark 


f- 


and  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  who  died  in  1644,  and  another 
to  dame  Frances  Howland,  wife  of  Sir  Matthew  Howland, 
of  Streatham,  from  whom  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford 
iiiherited  a  valuable  London  property. 

Sjiace  would  not  suffice  to  relate  all  the  points  of  interest 
which  centre  round  this  humble  little  church,  but  the  fact  that 
Charles  and  Samuel  Wesley,  as  well  as  Hoyle,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  on  whist,  lie  buried  in  its  precincts,  that  Lord 
Byron  and  probably  ‘  little  Dombey  ’  were  baptised  there,  and 
that  it  was  a  distinct  landmark  in  Hogarth’s  London,  should, 
I  venture  to  think,  make  it  worth  a  visit,  before  the  hand  of 
the  ruthless  ‘  restorer  ’  has  restored  away  its  high  pews,  torn 


;l  ,■ 

i  • 


monuments,  and  ranged  its 


and  heaps  round  the  walls 


The  Rev.  C.  M.  CiiURCii,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Subdean  and  Canon 
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of  Wells,  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  photographs  of  the  early 
fourteenth-century  misericordes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells,  on  which  he  read  some  descriptive  and 
historical  remarks. 

Canon  Church’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  read 
the  following  paper  on  a  supposed  Mithraic  temple  or  chamber 
discovered  at  Burham,  Kent : 

“  On  May  10th,  1894,  I  reported  the  discovery,  some  months 
previously,  at  Burham,  in  Kent,*  of  a  remarkable  chamber 
constructed  entirely  of  chalk.  At  that  time  the  workmen 
employed  at  Messrs.  Peters’  cement  works  adjoining  were 
engaged  in  clearing  the  chamber  of  earth  and  rubbish  which 
had  at  some  period  been  thrown  in  to  fill  it  up.  The  sand¬ 
bank  in  which  the  building  had  been  constructed  was  also 
being  removed  simultaneously. 

When  the  whole  was  exposed  I  promised  a  further  report, 
which  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  my  protracted 
work  at  the  Koman  villa  at  Darenth  and  from  other  causes. 

I  now  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  a  ground  plan 
and  sections,  together  with  enlarged  photographs  of  what 
remained  of  the  structure,  which  were  kindly  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  Horace  Dan,  architect,  of  Faversham. 

When  I  first  entered  the  chamber  after  it  had  been  emptied, 
and  saw  the  three  niches,  I  at  once  suspected  that  it  was  a 
heathen  temple.  On  describing  it  nearly  eighteen  months 
ago  to  our  Fellow,  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  and  stating  that 
the  building  when  entire  seemed  to  have  had  but  little  light, 
he  said,  ‘  that  suggests  Mithras.’  On  referring  to  King’s  The 
Gnostics  and  their  Remains  he  read  out  the  following  passage 
on  page  131 :  ‘  A  Mithraic  cave,  with  the  contiguous  build¬ 
ings,  was  discovered  at  Spoleto  in  1878.  In  the  end  wall 
were  the  usual  three  niches  for  the  god  and  his  torch-bearers.’ 
Dr.  Cheetham  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  ’  Since  then  the  Burham  chamber  has  been  freely 
spoken  of  as  a  Mithraic  temple,  but  I  leave  the  final  decision 
in  your  hands. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  description,  dealing  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  site.  Between  Wouldham  and  Burham 
old  church,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Medway,  the 
land  rises  slightly,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  immediately 
opposite  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river,  between  the  cement  kilns 
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at  Messrs.  Peters’  works  and  the  Burliani  Cement  Company ’si 
factory.  At  this  spot  a  rectangular  space  was  excavated  in  thcj 
high  bank  from  base  to  summit.  In  this  cavity  a  building  had 
been  erected  with  blocks  of  chalk,  the  walls  being  3  feetl 
thick.  The  roof  was  of  the  same  material,  and  had  been^ 
originally  constructed  with  round-headed  arches  meeting  in 
groins  in  the  centre.  In  the  north  wall  was  a  battering  open- 1 
ing  for  the  admission  of  light,  similar  to  a  modern  area 
liglit.  In  tlie  east  wall  were  three  niches,  and  over  them  a ' 
discharging  arch.  The  west  wall,  which  faced  the  river,  was  ; 
imperfect,  tlie  entrance  being  at  the  southern  end  of  it.  As 
tlie  workmen  approached  the  opening  they  declare  that  they 
met  with  two  walls  of  chalk  built  in  a  zigzag  manner,  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  apart  to  enable  a  person  to  pass  between  them 
into  the  chamber.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  when  entire  the  zigzag  passage  prevented  the 
interior  being  seen  from  the  outside.  The  measurements 
of  the  building  are  as  follows  :  length,  41  feet  2  inches ; 
width,  19  feet ;  original  height,  14  feet.  The  opening  for 
light  in  the  north  wall  commenced  at  4  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  base  of  it  being  9  feet  6  inches  in  width,  diminishing  to 
7  feet  at  the  top,  where  the  wall  was  broken  down.  The 
battei'ing  opening  was  splayed  inwards  to  a  depth  at  the  top 
of  18  inches. 

The  niches  in  the  east  wall  were  3  feet  from  the  floor,  each 
being  about  3  feet  in  width,  4  feet  in  height,  and  recessed  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  2  feet.  They  were  9  inches  apart,  the  three 
occupying  a  sjiace  in  the  wall  of  10  f  feet  in  width,  leaving 
4  feet  on  either  side  to  the  outer  walls. 

The  interior  of  the  cliamber  was  faced  throughout  with 
carefully  cut  blocks  of  chalk ;  the  majority  were  16  inches 
in  length  and  44  inches  in  width,  but  some  were  4^  inches 
square,  each  block  having  been  deeply  scored  with  chevron  or 
vertical  markings.  The  blocks  were  set  in  exceedingly  hard 
mortar,  without  the  admixture  of  pounded  tile,  the  joints 
being  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Pounded  tile 
liad,  however,  been  used  in  the  mortar  of  some  portion  of  the 
building,  as  a  few  lumps  of  loose  chalk  were  found  with  such 
mortar  between  them. 

In  my  preliminary  account  of  the  discovery  at  Burham  I 
stated  that  the  roof  of  tlie  building  had  collapsed,  due  doubt¬ 
less  to  its  being  immediately  below  the  soil,  at  the  summit  of 
tlie  high  bank,  where  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  soakage 
and  continuous  traffic.  After  the  roof  had  given  way  the 
danger  of  leaving  so  great  a  cavity  exposed  would  have 
become  at  once  ajDparent,  which  explains  the  reason  of  the 
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I'hamber  having  been  filled  up  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
}ime  when  it  was  in  use. 

j  On  the  south  side  of  the  chamber  along  the  newly  exposed 
(tace  of  the  bank,  about  2  feet  from  the  surface,  fragments  of 
Roman  tile,  pottery,  and  painted  wall  plaster  could  be  traced 
jfor  some  distance,  and  at  one  spot  a  few  stones  cemented 
I  together  with  mortar  were  visible,  suggesting  that  another 
'building  stood  close  at  hand. 

j  But  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  dehris  found 
I  when  clearing  out  the  chalk  chamber,  as  it  was  probably 
ifilled  in  from  the  top  with  the  earth  immediately  surrounding, 
which  we  have  just  stated  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  Roman 
materials. 

j'  The  articles  found  by  the  workmen  consisted  of  a  portion 
!of  the  skull  and  other  bones  of  hos  longifrons,  pieces  of 
‘antlers  of  the  old  red-deer  {Gervus  elaphus),  two  large 
;'fragments  of  roof  tiles,  another  piece  of  tile  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  sole  of  a  shoe  studded  with  hob-nails,  the 
handle  of  an  amphora,  several  iron  nails,  a  piece  of  paving 
'tile  scored  for  division  into  tesserae,  and  a  coin  of  Constanti- 
nopolis ;  also  a  block  of  sandstone  with  a  mason’s  or  other 
'mark  deeply  cut  in  it.  This  mark  is  almost  identical  with 
.one  figured  by  King.*  The  above  are  all  preserved  in 
!  Messrs.  Peters’  offices  at  Burham. 

j  A  Mithraic  cave  was  discovered  in  1822  at  Housteads,  in 
i  Northumberland.  It  was  dug  out  of  a  hill-side,  and  lined 
walls  and  covered  with  earth  or  straw.  The 
was  square,  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
In  it  was  found  an  altar  dedicated  to  Mithras,  erected, 
according  to  the  inscription,  when  Gallus  and  Volusianus 
were  consuls  in  the  year  252.  Wright  says  t  that  the  cave 
‘had  been  originally,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  a  Mithraic 
temple,  permeated  by  a  small  stream.’  It  is  not  improbable 
that  something  of  this  kind  existed  at  Burham,  as  a  spring 
which  flows  under  the  floor  of  the  chamber  has,  since  the 
excavations,  furrowed  out  a  channel  for  itself  outside  the 
western  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  It  may  have  been 
formerly  brought  into  use  in  the  interior. 

A  more  elaborate  Mithr^um  was  discovered  in  1878  at 
Spoleto  by  Professor  Gori,  and  described  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote, 
F.S.A.,  in  Archaeologia.X  The  description  accompanying  it  is 
simply  a  dissertation  on  the  altar  and  other  stones  found 
within  the  sacrarium.  With  the  exception  of  the  niches 

*  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  Plate  0.  vi. 
t  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  270. 
j  Vol.  xkii.  pp.  206-208. 
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in  the  east  wall  the  internal  arrangements  of  th(| 
temple  in  no  way  resembled  the  building  at  Burham.  hj 
measured  C5  feet  by  13  feet,  and  apparently  had  a  sealj 
on  either  side  reaching  from  the  entrance  to  the  sacra-, 
rimn,  where  a  space  was  reserved  for  the  altar  which  stoodi 
in  front  of  the  central  niche.  In  the  centre  of  the  seats  werti 
holes  for  lustral  water.  Outside  the  southern  wall  of  tliej 
cave  the  foundations  of  the  priest’s  house  occurred,  in  ai 
corresponding  position  to  where  the  fragments  of  building! 
material  were  found  at  Burham  already  referred  to. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dilate  ipDon  the  worship  of  Mithras; 
and  the  peculiar  mystic  rites  connected  with  it,  nor  to  cite  the ; 
numerous  instances  of  the  discovery  in  Britain  of  altars'- 
dedicated  to  the  Persian  Sun-god.  King  says  that  ‘  the  j 
Mithraic  religion,  according  to  Plutarch,  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Italy  upon  Pompey’s  reduction  of  the  Cilician  pirates, 
of  whom  it  was  the  national  worship,  and  who,  when  broken  - 
up  into  colonists  and  slaves  all  over  Italy,  propagated  it 
aiuongst  their  conquerors.’  It  subsequently  sjwead  over  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  became  the  popular  form  of  worship. 
That  Mithraism  was  deeply  rooted  in  Britain  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that  hitherto  only  one 
distinctly  Mithraic  cave  has  been  met  with  in  this  country. 

Wright  says  :  ‘  We  know  that  a  cave,  or  at  least  a  dark  and 
generally  subterranean  room  representing  a  cave,  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  this  deity,’  and  further, 

‘  Porphyry  tells  us  that  Mithras  was  worshipped  in  a  cave, 
because  this  was  the  image  and  symbol  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  was  dark  because  the  essence  of  the  virtues  is  obscure.’ 

The  question  remains  whether  the  Burham  chamber  is  a 
veritable  Mitlirmum  or  not.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
its  existence  in  the  hill-side,  the  presence  of  the  niches 
in  the  east  wall,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lighted, 
are  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  thus  dignified. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  building  of  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  should  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
While  it  was  intact  I  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Peters  with  a 
view  to  taking  the  necessary  steps  towards  its  permanent 
preservation,  but  he  replied  that  the  site  would  be  required 
for  other  piuqooses.” 

FiiEDERiCK  James,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  notes 
on  the  Burham  Chamber: 

“  The  photographs  and  plan  and  section  of  the  supjDosed 
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Mithraic  Chamber  at  Bur  ham  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
:he  President  and  Council  of  the  Society,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
jjxhibit  this  evening,  cover,  for  the  most  part,  a  period  of  the 

Ground  Plan 


PLAN  &C.,  OP  SUPPOSED  MITHEAIC  CHAMBER  DISCOVEEED  AT  BUSHAM,  KENT. 

excavations  anterior  to  that  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Payne  in  the 
paper  just  read ;  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  the  discovery 
was  from  the  owners  of  the  property  on  November  24th,  1893, 
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some  months  prior  to  Mr.  Payne’s  visit.  It  seems  desirable  h 
place  this  fact  upon  record  in  the  face  of  much  which  ha;  t 
been  written  and  said  upon  the  subject,  for,  so  far  as  it  relate? 
to  the  period  named  above,  this  has  been  mostly  of  a  conjec¬ 
tural  character. 

On  referring  to  the  ground  plan  of  the  chamber  [prepared!  i 
by  myself  immediately  after  the  west  wall  was  discovered  on 
November  23rd,  1893,  and  added  to  as  the  work  of  excavation 
proceeded],  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  chamber  was  approached 
from  the  west  by  a  passage-way  4  feet  in  width,  which 
opened  into  it,  the  south  wall  of  both  entrance  and  the 
chamber  being  in  a  continuous  line.  About  6  feet  only  of  the  •> 
walls  of  this  passage-way  remained  at  the  time  of  my  first  1  1 

visit,  but  on  questioning  the  foreman  of  the  men  employed  on '  ' 

the  site,  who,  it  should  be  stated,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  ground  plans,  I  found  that  he  had  observed  that  the 
entrance  partook  of  a  zig-zag  character  for  some  distance  to 
the  west.  That  this  was  the  case  seems  apparent  from  the 
photograph  I  exhibit  of  the  quoin  of  the  south  wall,  which 
shows  the  wall  going  off  obliquely  from  the  face  of  the  south 
wall  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  at  a  point  about  8  feet 
from  the  entrance.  No  remains,  however,  of  a  re-entering 
angle  existed. 

From  a  photograph  I  was  enabled  to  take  of  this  approach  to 
the  chamber  previous  to  digging  into  the  interior  (see  illustra¬ 
tion),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  was  arched  over,  seven  or 
eight  voussoirs  still  remaining  in  place.  The  total  height  of  the 
entrance  from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  was  about  1 1  feet. 

In  a  paper  ‘  on  a  supposed  Mithraie  cavern  at  Wouldham,’  con-  ; 
tributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  \ 
Scotland*  by  Mr.  James  Lang,  in  a  paragraph  dealing  with  j 
this  ‘  doorway,’  the  writer  refers  to  the  height  as  having  been 
such  ‘  as  to  necessitate  one  stooping  slightly  when  entering.’  i 
My  photograph,  the  only  evidence  now  available,  completely 
refutes  this  idea,  and  only  serves  to  show  the  unreliability  of 
the  evidence  derived  from  a  labourer  who  was  present,  upon 
which  the  height  of  the  entrance  was  conjectured. 

At  this  point  of  the  investigation,  owing  to  the  winter  and 
other  causes,  digging  was  discontinued,  but  resumed  in  the  ' 
spring  of  1894,  and  it  proceeded  more  or  less  continuously  i 
until  July  12th  of  the  same  year.  During  the  time  which 
intervened,  the  whole  of  the  filling  in  of  the  chamber  was 
removed,  subsequently  disclosing  to  view  a  rectangular  j 
building,  bearing  E.  5°  N.,  39  feet  6  inches  long  and  19 
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feet  6  inches  in  wicitli,  wiiich  liad  originally  been  eovereci 
with  a  liarrel  vault,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  vaultj 
remained,  however,  only  for  a  short  height  above  the  springino\ 
This  latter  appeared  to  start  at  the  eighth  course  upwards 
from  the  floor.  The  section  taken  on  the  line  A — B  of  the 
plan  sliows  that  the  walls  were  constructed  of  rough  blocks 
of  chalk  and  loose  soil,  and  faced  on  the  interior  with  rect¬ 
angular  blocks  of  dressed  chalk.  The  width  of  the  walls 
varied  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  3  feet,  and  appeared  to  bej  ■ 
thickened  out  at  tire  springing  of  the  vault  in  order  to  give  | 
mass  to  this  portion  of  the  structure.  As  the  chamber  had  , 
been  built  in  an  excavation  made  for  it  in  solid  ground,  this  |  j 
involved  no  constructional  difficulties.  i 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  evidence  was  apparent  of  j 
the  former  existence  of  a  transverse  groin,  19  feet  in  width, 
intersecting  with  the  main  vault.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  sliaft  in  the  wall.  No  traces  * 
of  a  corresponding  feature  presented  themselves  in  the  south 
wall.  Within  the  limits  of  this  transverse  groin,  in  the  centre  i 
of  the  north  wall,  was  a  broad  shaft,  10  feet  in  width,  com¬ 
mencing  just  above  the  level  of  tlie  springing,  at  a  height  of  j 
5  feet  9  inches  above  the  floor,  and  sloping  upwards  and  out-  \ 
wards.  It  had  apparently  been  the  means  of  admitting  light 
to  the  chamber.  The  sides  of  this  opening  were  splayed,  and  : 
the  whole  aperture  was  faced  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  •; 
the  adjacent  walls,  the  tool- work  being  perhaps  in  better  , 
preservation  hereabouts  than  elsewhere.  There  now  only  re-  ;  ' 
mains  the  east  wall  of  the  chamber  (see  illustration).  This,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  section,  contained  tliree  round-arched 
niches,  the  average  measurement  of  each  being :  height,  4  feet  i  ’ 
8  inches  ;  width  at  sill,  2  feet  10  inches  ;  depth,  2  feet  2  inches.  |  t 
It  was  noticed  that  the  courses  of  chalk  masonry  had  been  : 
carried  round  the  interior  of  each  niche  in  continuation  of  those  : 
of  the  face  of  the  wall,  implying  that  the  niches  were  formed  in  i  , 
the  wall,  and  the  wall  built  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  ' 
purpose,  votive  or  otherwise,  to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted.  ! 
Tliis  fact  is  worth  mentioning  as  an  answer  to  a  suggestion  I 
which  has  been  made  that  tlie  chamber  may  originally  have  i 
been  intended  for  purposes  otlier  tlian  those  now  claimed  for  it. 

As  regards  the  ‘  ornamentation  ’  which  prevailed  on  the 
face  of  almost  every  block  composing  the  walls  on  the  inside 
of  the  chamber,  it  certainly  could  not  be  termed  ‘mouldings 
in  relief,’  as  described  by  Mr.  Payne  in  a  former  note.*  The 
patterns  which  the  tool-marks  assumed,  whether  approaching 
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i  the  chevron  in  character  or  consisting  of  diagonal,  horizontal, 
or  perpendicular  cuts,  could  not  be  strictly  described  as 
‘  ornament,’  but  were  simply  the  result  of  the  dressing  each 
block  received  at  the  hands  of  the  workman.  The  blocks  of 
the  courses  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  being  too 
wide  to  be  trimmed  or  faced  the  whole  width  at  once,  were 
treated  with  the  adze-like  instrument,  one  half  of  their  width 
at  first,  and  then  the  block  was  reversed  to  receive  similar 
trimming  on  the  remaining  half ;  hence  the  marks  resembling 
a  chevron  in  design.  The  upper  courses  being  composed  of 
blocks  of  narrower  width,  could  be  dressed  at  one  stroke  and 
covering  the  entire  width,  thus  accounting  for  the  character  of 
the  tool-marks  on  them  compared  with  those  on  the  courses 
below.  Had  any  plaster  been  found  adhering  to  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  blocks  in  the  manner 
just  described  would  have  been  apparent. 

With  regard  to  the  relics  recovered  from  the  debris  with 
which  the  chamber  was  filled  up,  nothing  other  than  those 
usually  associated  with  Roman  settlements,  pottery,  tiles,  etc., 
occurred.  Bones  of  horse,  ox,  deer,  pig,  and  sheep  were  noted, 
as  also  oyster,  mussel,  and  snail  shells.  Iron  nails  were  found 
in  the  body  of  the  west  wall.  A  coin  of  the  Constantine 
period  was  also  recovered.  From  fragments  discovered,  the 
floor  seems  to  have  been  of  opus  signinum.  As  to  the 
probable  uses  to  which  this  practically  unique  structure,  at 
least  in  this  country,  was  devoted,  I  am  not  competent  to 
form  an  opinion. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs.  Peters  Brothers, 
the  owners  of  the  property,  for  the  facilities  they  afibrded 
during  the  work  of  investigation.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  March  19th,  1896. 

I  Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.  Litt.D.,  F.R.S, 
I  President,  in  the  Chair. 

^  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
’  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — .Tael  and  Sisera  :  Notice  of  a  Picture  by  Velazquez.  By 
Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S. A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 
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From  the  Antlior  : — How  to  write  the  Ilistoiy  of  a  Parish.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox, 
LL.D.,  F.S  A.  12mo.  London,  1 895. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  : — Knox  Genealogy  :  Descendants  of 
William  Knox  and  John  Knox  the  Reformer.  Ito.  Edinburgh,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Pocklington  Church  and  Pocklington  School.  By 
A.  1).  II.  Leadman,  F.S. A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 


From  the  Author: — Medals  of  Centenarians.  By  F.  P.  Weber,  M.D.,  F.S. A  !  | 
8vo.  Loudon,  1895. 

From  J.  T,  Jones,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Works,  House  of  Commons  : — Two  JT 
Plans  of  Westminster  Hall  at  the  Trial  of  Charles  I.  9 


T.  Gwyn  Elger,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bedfordsliire,  ;i 
couiinunicated  the  following  report  of  a  discovery  of  Saxon  ij 
remains  at  Bedford  :  I’i  f 

“  Last  month,  when  workmen  were  engaged  in  making  a  '  i 
road  through  a  field  lately  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  the  town  of  Bedford,  three  skeletons  were  discovered  ; 
placed  in  a  line  directed  from  west  to  east,  the  feet  in  each  : 
being  towards  east.  Close  to  two  of  the  skulls  were  .  S 
found  two  spearheads,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  6  or  7  j 
yards  south  of  the  bodies,  a  sword.  The  field  is  situated  ■; 
near  Newnham,  about  three-quartei's  of  a  mile  east  of  Bed-  |  , 
ford  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Ouse,  and  the  site  of  the 
‘  find  ’  is  nearly  50  yards  from  the  stream.  The  skeletons  ; 
were  about  3  feet  6  inches  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  lay  in  a  bed  of  river  alluvium.  Under  the  i 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Lund,  C.E.,  the  borough  surveyor,  the 
surrounding  soil  was  carefully  sifted,  so  that,  if  possible,  no  ; 
smaller  relics  should  be  overlooked.  But  nothing  else  was  j 
found,  nor  have  any  further  discoveries  been  made  in  the  . 
excavations.  i 

The  sword  is  of  iron,  double-edged,  and  is  almost  exactly  \ 
36  inches  in  length  from  the  point  to  the  end  of  what  remains  i 
of  the  handle.  It  is  of  an  uniform  width  of  2  inches,  and  ; 
very  thin.  It  is  bent  in  several  places,  probably  through  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth. 

The  spearheads  differ  notably  both  in  size  and  shape.  One  ! 
is  9  inches  in  length  and  If  inches  in  tlie  widest  part.  It  jii 
belongs  to  a  type  which  has  often  been  found  in  the  Anglo-  j- 
Saxon  cemetery  near  Bedford,  associated  with  human  remains,  i 
The  other  spearhead  is  6|  inches  in  length  and  inch  in  I] 
greatest  width,  and  distinctly  different  in  form. 

One  of  the  skeletons,  measured  by  the  workmen,  is  said  to 
be  6  feet  4  inches  in  extreme  length,  but  as  it  was  in  a 
fragmentary  condition  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
estimate.” 
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W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  first  part  of  a  report  on  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  at  Silchester  in  1895. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  March  26th,  1896. 


Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
I  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

r|  From  the  Author  : — Bygone  Briefs  :  an  Essay.  By  J.  E.  Smith,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

;  I  London,  1896. 

ij  From  the  Author  : — Memphis  and  Mycenas  :  an  E.Kamination  of  Egyptian 
Chronology.  By  Cecil  Torr,  M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1896. 

l|  From  the  Author  : — A  History  of  the  Rolls  House  and  Chapel.  By  W.  J. 
'!  Hardy,  F.S.A.  Sro.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Old  English  Plate,  Ecclesiastical,  Decorative,  and 
Domestic;  By  W.  J.  Cripps,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  5th  edition.  8vo.  London, 
1894. 


John  Lewis,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George’s 
Day,  at  2  p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow  in  arrear  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  would  be  entitled  to  vote  on  that  occasion. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the 
Society  the  second  part  of  an  account  of  Excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city  at  Silchester  in  1895. 
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In  illustration  of  the  paper,  which  will  be  printed  ini 
AvcJiaeolo(jia,  a  large  number  of  antiquities  found  were' 
exhibited,  including  a  fine  series  of  portions  of  mosaic’ 
pavements.  l 

I 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  exhibition  and  ^ 
communication.  ' 

The  Society  then  adjourned  its  ordinary  meetings  over  I 

the  Easter  recess  to  Thursday,  April  IGth.  i 
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Thursday,  April  16th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
ime  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

ii'om  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  E.sq.,  Director; — The  Art  of  Ancient  Eg)'pt.  A 
Series  of  Photographic  Plates  representing  objects  from  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1895.  4to. 
London,  1895. 

u’om  the  Author  : — The  Chevalier  d’Eon  de  Beaumont  :  a  Treatise.  By  Capt. 
J.  B.  Telfer,  E.N.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

om  the  Author  : — -Saint-Front  of  Perigueux,  and  the  domed  Churches  of 
Perigord  and  La  Charente.  By  E.  P.  Spiers,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1896. 

com  the  Author  : — The  Ancient  Remains  of  Stanton  Drew  in  the  County  of 
I  i  Somerset.  By  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  4to.  Ambleside.  Printed  for  the 
f  Author,  1896. 

rom  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.: — Supplementum  ad  Carmiua  Vedasiina. 
' ,  8vo.  n.  p.  n.  d. 

.rom  the  Worshipful  Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A. Report  of 

1;  the  Cumberland  Excavation  Committee,  1895.  By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Kendal,  1896. 

rom  the  Author  A  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  English  Patent 
,  System.  By  E.  W.  Hulme,  B.A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

ijrom  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vioe-Presidenc ; — Antiqua  ;  Unter- 
ti  haltungsblatt  fiir  Freunde  der  Alterthiimskunde.  1888 — 1891. 

fl  Two  Engravings  of  Roman  Tessellated  Pavements  found  at  Wroxeter, 
:j  Shropshire,  and  Weldon,  Northamptonshire. 

|<!  Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Director  for  his  gift  to 
-he  Library. 

I  Mr.  Micklethwaite  called  attention  to  the  fact,  which  had 
iieen  reported  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  F.S.A.,  that  in  con- 
liexion  with  works  for  a  new  organ  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
|¥orcester,  the  smaller  crypt  was  being  partially  blocked  up  by 
Ln  air-tight  chamber  which  was  being  built  across  it.  He  there- 
pre  proposed  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  seconded 
l)y  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  V.P.,  and  carried  nem  con. : 

'  “The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has  heard  witli  great 
regret  that  it  is  proposed  to  construct  an  air-tight  chamber  in 
|)ne  of  the  crypts  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which  will  practically 
dose  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  building. 

The  Society  hopes  that  other  means  may  be  found  to  supply 
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the  requirements  of  the  organ  without  so  seriously  interferii! 
with  tlie  structure  of  so  important  a  public  monument.” 

Thomas  Foster  Shattock,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  that  tlie  Anniversary  Meeting  fij 
the  election  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  tl; 
Society  would  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  23rd,  being  8j 
George’s  Day,  at  2  p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow  in  arrear  of  h' 
subscription  woxild  be  entitled  to  vote  on  that  occasion. 

Lists  were  also  read  of  those  who  on  that  day  were  to  1 
submitted  for  ballot  to  fill  the  offices  of  Council,  Presiden 
Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  respectively. 

W.  G.  Thorpe,  Es(j.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  posting-bill  coi.i 
jectured  to  have  been  carried  about  by  Martin  Luther  on  hi) 
preaching  rounds  in  1 530. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  this  very  curious  and  pei 
haps  unique  document: 

Folgende  sthck  /  Avil  D.  Martinus  Luther  der  heilige  kirclici 
zu  Wittemberg  prediger  /  mit  Goddes  gnade  /  erhalten  /  Avido! 
die  gantze  Satans  schiile  un  alle  pforten  der  hellen. 

I. 

Die  Christliche  kirch  hat  kein  macht  einigen  artikel  des; 
glaubens  zu  setze  /  hats  aucli  noch  nie  gethan  /  wirds  auclij 
nimmer  mehr  thun. 

II. 

Die  Christliche  kirch  hat  kein  macht  einiges  gebot  giitci 
Averck  zu  stellen  /  hats  auch  nie  gethan  /  AAurds  auch  nimmei' 
mehr  thun. 

III. 

Alle  artickel  des  glaubens  sind  gnugsam  in  der  heyligeii 
schritft  gesetzt  /  das  man  keinen  mehr  dartf  setzen. 

nil. 

Alle  gebot  guter  Averck  sind  gnugsam  yn  der  heyligen  schritft 
gestellet  /  das  man  keine  mer  dartf  stellen. 

V. 

Die  Christlich  kirch  hat  kein  macht  /  artickel  des  glaubens 
odder  gebot  giitcr  werck  /  odder  die  Euangelia  und  heilige 
schritft  zu  bestettigen  als  ein  Ricliter  odder  oberherr  /  hats 
auch  noch  nie  gethan  /  wirds  auch  nimmer  mehr  thun. 

VI. 

Die  Christliche  kirch  Avird  uber  avoI  Aviderumb  von  dem  Euan- 
gelio  und  von  der  heilige  schritft  bestettigt  als  vom  Richter 
und  oberherrn. 
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VII. 

Die  Christliche  kirch  bestetigt  das  Euangelion  un  heilige 
schrifft  als  ein  unterthan  /  zeugt  und  bekennet  /  gleich  wie 
ein  knecht  seines  herren  farbe  und  wapen. 

VIII. 

Denn  das  ist  gewisz  /  Wer  nicht  macht  hat  /  das  kiinfFtig  und 
zeytig  leben  zu  verheissen  uh  zu  geben  /  der  hat  kein 
macht  /  artickel  des  glaubens  zu  setzen. 

IX. 

Die  Christliche  kirch  hat  macht  sitten  und  weyse  zu  stelle  / 

:  die  man  halte  /  in  fasten  /  feyren  /  essen  /  trincken  /  klei- 
der  /  wachen  /  und  der  gleichen. 

X. 

Doch  nicht  uber  andere  /  on  yhren  widen  /  sender  allein  uber 
sich  selbs  /  hat  auch  nie  anders  gethan  /  wird  auch  nicht 
anders  thun. 

XL 

Auch  das  solche  sitten  nicht  wider  die  artickel  oder  gute 
werck  streben  /  das  ist  /  dem  glauben  und  der  liebe  on  fahr 
und  schaden  seien. 

XII. 

;Auch  das  sie  die  gewissen  nicht  verwirren  oder  beschweren. 

XIII. 

lAuch  das  sie  nicht  ewiglich  bleyben  /  sender  alle  stunde  ausz 
ursachen  mugen  nachbleiben  und  geendert  werden. 

XIIII. 

,Auch  das  sie  miiglich  seien  zu  halte  uh  in  unser  gewalt 
!  stehe  /  dem  leibe  uh  giit  on  schade. 

,  XV. 

lEhelos  leben  oder  klosterey  hat  sie  kein  macht  /  auch  uber 
i  sich  selbs  nicht  /  zu  gebieten  /  vil  weniger  uber  ander  /  weil 
der  keins  in  ihrer  gewalt  stehet. 

1  XVI. 

IChristliche  kirch  aber  heiszt  die  sal  oder  hauffen  der  get- 
]  aufFten  und  gleubigen  /  so  zu  einem  pfarher  oder  Bisschoff 
I  gehoren  /  es  sey  in  einer  stadt  odder  inn  einem  gantzen 
1  lande  /  odder  in  der  gantzen  welt, 
i  XVII. 

ISolcher  pfarher  oder  Bisschoff  hat  nichts  uberal  macht  zu 
i  setzen  /  denn  er  ist  nicht  die  Christliche  kirche. 

XVIII. 

jSolcher  pfarher  odder  Bisschoff  mag  seine  kirche  verma- 
nen  /  das  sie  bewillige  ettliche  fasten  /  beten  /  feyren  &c. 
umb  anligender  noth  willen  /  ein  zeitlang  halte  /  un  darnach 
frey  wider  fallen  lassen. 
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XIX. 

Kein  grosser  grober  Esel  sind  yhe  gewest  /  denn  die  Papisteni 
und  Sopliisteii  /  die  alles  in  einanoer  brewet  /  ausz  den; 
sitteii  /  eitel  artickel  des  glaubens  gemacht  liaben.  | 

XX.  i 

Kein  grosser  boszheyt  ist  gewest  /  denn  das  die  Sophisten  /  zui 

verstoren  das  reich  Gottes  /  dem  Endeclirist  /  als  eintzelerj 
person  /  die  inacbt  gegeben  liaben  /  artickel  des  glaubens  /' 
gixte  werck  und  sitten  /  zu  setzen  und  zu  endern. 

XXI.  j 

Der  ist  kein  ketzer  /  der  wider  der  kirclien  satz  oder  sitten; 

tliut  /  wie  wol  er  nicht  reclit  thut. 

XXII.  : 

Der  ist  kein  ketzer  /  d’  wid’  Gottes  gebot  mit  wercke  thut/’ 

wie  liocli  er  aucli  dainit  sundigt. 

XXIII. 

Der  ist  kein  ketzer  /  der  etwo  einen  artickel  nicht  gehoret 
hat  /  und  also  nicht  giaubt. 

XXIIII. 

Der  ist  ein  ketzer  /  der  haszstarrig  in  einem  artickel  des 
glaubens  yrret  /  und  das  bekennet. 

XXV. 

Wie  ein  ubertretter  de  fiirsten  odder  keisers  gebot  /  ist  nicht 
autfrurisch  /  ob  er  wol  unrecht  thut  und  zu  straffen  ist. 

XXVI. 

Sonder  /  wie  der  obeidceit  leugnet  /  oder  sich  wider  sie  setzt  / 
der  ist  ein  auffrurer. 

XXVII. 

Die  Papisten  sagen  selbs  /  das  ein  dieb  /  morder  /  ehebrecher  / 
sey  niclit  ein  ketzer  /  ob  er  wol  wider  gottes  wort  sundigt  / 
und  tod  und  belle  verdienet. 

XXVIII. 

Daruinb  sinds  yhe  grobe  Eselskoplfe  /  das  sie  den  einen  ketzer 
schelten  /  der  wider  der  kirclien  sitten  thut. 

XXIX. 

Deh  Esel  mussens  ya  seyn  /  die  einen  niuttermorder  /  vater- 
niorder  und  Sodoniiten  nicht  ketzerisch  lialten  /  und  schelteu 
den  ketzer  /  der  am  freitag  lleiscli  isset. 

XXX. 

Des  Bapsts  kircli  /  obs  wol  ein  tyrranen  kircli  ist  /  noch  strafl’t 
sie  dia  priester  elie  /  nicht  holier  /  denn  mit  absetzen  voiii 
priester  anipt. 

XXXI. 

Darausz  volget  /  das  sie  bekennen  /  priester  elie  sey  nicht 
ketzerisch  /  sonder  cliristlicli. 
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XXXII. 

lerhalben  sie  auch  nicht  solche  eheliche  priester  zur  liellen 
verdamnen  /  wie  man  die  ketzer  verdampt. 

XXXIII. 

3ekennen  auch  damit  /  das  solche  priester  nicht  zu  todten 
sind  /  sender  allein  des  ampts  be  raubt  sollen  seyn  /  und 
christlich  leben  mugen. 

XXXIIII. 

)amit  bekenne  sie  /  d3  kein  todsund  noch  wid’  gottes  gebot 
.  sey  /  so  ein  priester  ehelich  wird. 

XXXV. 

lekennen  auch  damit  /  das  ein  ehe  priester  /  auch  am  leibe 
nicht  zu  straffen  noch  in  kercker  zu  werffen  sey  /  sender 
wenn  er  das  ampt  verleuret  /  ist  er  gestrafFt  /  und  ist  £rey. 

XXXVI. 

damit  bekennen  sie  /  das  ein  priester  kein  laster  noch  ubels 
thut  /  so  er  ehelich  wird. 

XXXVII. 

lekennen  auch  damit  /  das  er  nicht  zu  straffen  sey  an  gut 
j  oder  ehre  /  sonder  ist  gnug  /  das  er  des  ampts  entsetzt  ist. 

I  XXXVIII. 

Oamit  bekennen  sie  /  das  er  kein  schande  noch  ergernisz  /  mit 
seiner  ehe  stifftet. 

XXXIX. 

i¥er  nu  uber  die  entsetzung  vom  ampt  /  einen  ehepriester 
I  strafft  /  an  leib  unnd  seel  /  an  gut  und  ehre  /  dazu  einen 
ketzer  schilt  /  der  ist  ein  offentlicher  morder  /  rauber  / 

!  verrether  /  lugner  /  und  bosewicht  /  auch  nach  des  Bapsts 
;  eygen  recht  und  in  seiner  kirchen. 

XL. 

Barausz  man  verneme  mag  /  was  fiir  ein  kirche  des  Bapsts 
!  kirchen  worden  ist  /  darin  solche  feine  lent  /  die  groszten 
I  und  klugsten  heiligen  sind. 

I 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  hand-grenade 
from  Adwalton  Moor,  Yorkshire,  on  which  he  read  the  fol- 
I  lowing  notes : 

I  “  The  object  which  I  show  to-night,  though  not  of  great 
intiquity,  is  curious  as  a  dated  example  of  an  article  which 
is  now  obsolete,  and  which  was  destroyed  in  the  using,  and 
therefore  surviving  specimens  cannot  be  very  many. 

A  long  time  ago  I  was  told  by  a  merchant  with  whom  I 
had  transactions  in  peg-tops  and  such  ware,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  recognised  me  as  a  brother  antiquary,  that  ‘  there  wer 
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a  girt  battle  I'ntien*  at  Atherton  Moor  a  liunderd  year  sin,  ai 
tiler’s  lots  o’  cannon  balls  digged  up.’  A  hundred  years  was| 
])erhaps,  tlie  limit  of  my  friend’s  chronological  capacity;  at, 
any  rate  he  understated  the  distance  of  time  by  half,  aiiiJ 
another  fifty  years  must  now  be  added.  In  other  respects  his' 
statements  are  well  supported  by  more  recent  research.  i 

Atherton  Moor,  as  it  is  called,  appears  on  the  maps  ai-j 
Adwalton  Moor.  Seventeenth-century  writers  often  spelled 
it  Aderton,  and  some  moderns,  strangers  to  the  place,  have 
followed  their  example.  It  lies  about  half-way  between 
Wakefield  and  Bradford,  and  the  battle  that  was  ‘  futten 
there  on  Friday,  30th  June,  1643,  does  not  make  much  showl 
in  the  history  books,  because  the  events  of  the  year  thatl 
followed  it,  culminating  in  the  decisive  fig-ht  of  Marston 
IMoor,  quite  took  away  its  importance.  But  for  the  moment 
tlie  battle  of  Atherton  Moor  was  a  very  important  one.  There, 
the  royalist  army,  under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  utterly 
routed  and  scattered  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  the  cause  of  that  party  was  regarded  as  ruined, 
at  least  in  the  North  of  England. 

It  was  a  stiff  fight,  and  the  statement  about  the  cannon 
balls  is  true.  Many  have  been  found,  and  my  cousin,  Mr. 
William  Ackroyd,  of  Tlie  Wheatleys,  Birkenshaw,  not  far 
from  the  field  of  battle,  has  a  collection  of  them  of  various 
sizes,  which  he  showed  me  one  day  when  I  was  at  his  house. 
From  amongst  them  I  picked  an  unexploded  hand-grenade,  ; 
and  with  his  leave  I  brought  it  away  that  I  might  show  it  to  ' 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

It  is  a  hollow  ball  of  east  iron  3  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
i  inch  thick.  It  has  a  round  hole  for  the  fuse  inch  in 
diameter,  and  inside  are  a  number  of  shapeless  leaden  slugs.  ; 
Of  the  charge  of  powder  nothing  remains.  The  weight  of  the 
thing  in  its  present  condition  is  3  lbs.  It  appears  to  have  ; 
been  made  by  casting  round  a  sand  core  in  wdiich  pieces  of 
lead  had  been  enclosed  and  then  shaking  out  the  sand  and 
replacing  it  with  gunpowder.  The  lead  would  probably  be 
melted  in  the  casting,  and  the  appearance  of  the  slugs  agrees  ' 
with  this. 

That  the  grenade  was  left  at  Adwalton  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1643,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Either  it  was  thrown  and  , 
the  fuse  failed,  or  it  was  dropped  in  the  haste  of  departure  by 
some  Parliamentarian  grenadier. 

As  to  grenades  and  grenadiers  much  might  be  said,  but  upon  | 
that  I  will  not  enter.  There  is  much  of  interest  in  a  paper  by 

*  A  phonetic  spelling  is  necessary  here  ;  few  now  would  put  the  right  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  the  orthodox  faiighten. 
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yir.  Hewitt  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  xxiii.  212,  and 
mother  by  Chancellor  Ferguson  in  the  same,  xlvii.  321.  My 
)bject  has  been  to  describe  the  present  example  and  to  fix  its 
late,  which  I  think  is  an  early  one,  for  the  use  of  the  hand- 
jrenade  by  English  troops  on  the  field  of  battle.” 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
i)ainted  Tabula  or  reredos  discovered  in  Norwich  cathedral 
;hurch  in  or  about  1847,  with  remarks  on  some  paintings  in 
he  church  of  St.  Michaehat-Plea,  Norwich : 

“  The  notes  I  am  about  to  give  you  are  the  result  of  a  visit 
0  Norwich  in  the  summer  of  1894.  As  it  was  known  that 
he  retable  in  the  cathedral  was  partly  the  object  of  my  visit, 
ny  friends  had  prepared  my  way,  so  that  Dr.  Bensly  had 
htained  power  from  the  Dean  to  give  me  facilities  for  its 
tudy,  and  to  have  photographs  taken,  if  I  desired  to  do  so. 
)ur  Fellow,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny,  joined  me  in  having  the 
atter  carried  out,  and  I  spent  many  hours  in  examining  the 
York,  v^hich  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
E  xamples  of  medieval  art  discovered  in  England,  and  of  great 
jiistorical  value.  As  amongst  the  valuable  paintings  preserved 
;a  the  church  of  St.  Michael-at-Plea  at  Norwich,  there  are 
,wo  evidently  by  the  same  hand ;  I  shall  use  them  in  its 
llustration. 

j  When,  in  1847,  the  Archseological  Institute  met  at  Norwich, 
|i00n  after  the  discovery  of  the  retable,  my  old  friend  Mr. 
llbert  Way,  once  Director  of  this  Society,  gave  a  brief 
inemoir  on  it,  to  which  were  added  some  notes  by  Mr.  (after¬ 
yards  Sir  Digby)  Wyatt,  and  it  was  illustrated  by  a  small 
jtching  from  a  drawing  made  by  him.  Both  assigned  its 
I  xeeution  to  one  of  an  Italian  school,  and  to  this  I  must  add 
iiy  testimony.  Sir  Digby,  however,  unfortunately  undertook 
0  explain  the  ‘  process,’  i.e.  the  modus  operandi,  which  shows 
low  dangerous  it  is  to  enter  into  technical  details  without  a 
iractical  knowledge ;  as  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  one 
0  have  made  more  mistakes  than  he  has  done  in  as  many  lines, 
iind  it  is  rendered  the  more  unhappy  since  he  refers  to  the 
i[uaint  old  Italian  writer  Cennino  Cennini,  who  gives  every 
hformation. 

i  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  I  must  begin  by  correcting 
Ihese  errors,  and  the  shortest  way  will  be  to  describe  the 
process  ’  with  references  to  the  above-mentioned  writer. 

Panel  painting,  so  frequently  seen  upon  screens  in  the 
ihurches  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  was  executed  upon  wainscot 
)ak ;  so  also  in  Flanders  and  Holland ;  and  the  panels  wer^ 
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fitted  into  the  frame- work.  In  the  retable  we  liave  a  difiereiili 
mode  of  proceeding.  There  are  no  separate  panels,  but  it  is| 
built  up  with  slabs  of  oak,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  extending  tliej 
whole  length,  8  feet  5  inches,  each  being  about  8^  inches  wide.j 
so  when  complete,  live  in  number,  the  upper  one  being  removed' 
at  its  conversion  into  a  table,  its  height  would  have  beeir 
somewhat  over  3  feet  5  inches.  This  mode  of  structure  followsl 
an  Italian  custom,  and  Lanzi  in  his  Storia  Pittorica  tells  us; 
that  ‘towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  tliey  began; 
to  place  over  the  sacred  altars  oblong  tablets  divided  into! 
various  partitions  by  means  now  of  pilaster,  now  of  small 
columns.’  The  analogy  is  obvious. 

Cennini  is  very  elaborate  in  his  description  of  the  mode  of  ’ 
preparing  the  surface  of  the  wood,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  said  more  tlnni 
necessary,  so  he  jocularly  remarks  that  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  so  many  comhts  and  a  beaker  of  good  wine  to  give  you  an 
appetite  for  dinner.* 

Laying  the  ground  upon  a  good  piece  of  carpentry  was 
simple  enough.  First  coarse  wdiiting  (gesso  grosso),  then 
tine  whiting  (gesso  sottile)  mixed  with  parchment  size  was  put 
on  at  pleasure,  when  cold  rubbed  down  to  a  surface  witli 
charcoal  by  Italians,!  but  northern  schools  used  Dutch  rush,| 
the  equisetiom  liyemale,  grown  upon  the  dunes  of  Holland,  to 
tie  toR'ether  its  unstable  substance.  The  Italians  did  not  con- 
fine  themselves  to  any  special  material  for  making  tlie 
drawings,  as  assumed  by  Sir  Digby,  but  in  such  a  work  as 
this  everytliing  would  be  proceeded  with  carefully,  and  the 
first  ])art  executed  would  have  been  the  relief  of  tlie  diapered 
background,  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  impressed 
or  stamped  work.  Cennini ’s  description  of  the  process,  which 
I  do  not  think  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer,  is  as 
follows : 

Cap.  cxix.  ‘For  relief  work  your  gesso  should  have  mixed 
with  it  a  little  Armenian  bole  to  give  it  a  little  colour.’  This 
would  also  be  of  advantage  in  the  future  gilding.  In 
Cap.  cxxiv.  he  says  ‘  if  you  wish  to  relieve  garlands  or  foli- 
age,  prepare  wdth  care,  having  your  gesso  in  a  small  vessel 
on  hot  ashes,  and  another  of  clear  hot  water,  because  it  is 
often  necessary  to  wash  the  pencil,  then  taking  gently  of  the 
hot  gesso  with  the  point  of  the  said  pencil,  proceed  quickly  to 
relieve  that  which  you  wish.  And  if  you  would  relieve  any 

*  Cennino  Cennini,  Trattnio  della  jnituvn  (Roma,  1821),  cap.  cxiii. 

t  Cennino  Cennini,  Trattato,  cap.  c.xx. 

J  See  Tbeojihilns,  Uc  diversis  artihus  c^'C.  Ed.  Ilendrie  (London,  1847),  lib.  i. 
cap.  xix.  pp.  22,  23. 
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foliage,  draw  the  design  first,  nor  care  to  relieve  many  or  too 
confused  things.’ 

The  following  chapter  (cxxv.)  gives  instructions  for  a  higher 
relief  when  required,  thus  :  ‘  Of  the  same  gesso  or  stronger  of 
size,  you  may  strike  out  a  lion’s  head  or  other  forms  moulded 
in  earth  or  wax.  Oil  the  said  mould  with  lamp  oil,  put  in  it  of 
ithis  well-tempered  gesso,  leave  it  to  cool  well  and  afterwards 
i  lift  up  the  said  gesso  with  the  point  of  a  small  knife  and  blow 
^  strongly  it  will  come  out  clean.’  Then  to  adapt  it  ‘  smear 
(ungi)  with  the  same  with  the  pencil,  where  you  would  put  the 
said  head,  press  it  with  your  finger  and  so  fix  it  in  order.’*  It 
must  then  be  touched  up  with  the  pencil  and  any  excrescences, 
should  there  be  any,  removed  by  the  point  of  the  knife. 

We  have  thus  a  complete  description  of  the  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  this  relief,  and  the  specimens  of  it  at  Norwich  are  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  found.  As  no  reference  is  made  to  such 
operation  in  earlier  compilations  on  art  practices,  such  as  that  of 
Theophilus,  it  may  not  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  earlier 
than  the  13th  century,  and  then  probably  by  Greeks,  as  Vasari 
in  his  Life  of  Margaritone,  who  was  a  student  in  their  manner, 
tells  us  that  he  formed  diadems  and  other  ornaments  in  relief 
with  the  same  material.t  It  was  a  good  deal  practised  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  degenerate 
in  character  even  in  the  best  examples,  when  compared  with 
that  we  are  considering. 

It  remains  now  to  state  that  the  superior  tempera  painting 
was  composed  of  the  yolk  of  egg  {r assume)  mixed  with  the 
acid  from  the  tendrils  of  the  fig  tree,  and  was  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  so  prized  in  Italy,  that  artists  continued  in  its  use 
there  long  after  the  improved  system  of  oil  painting  was 
introduced  from  Flanders.  Carlo  Crivelli  never  used  any  other 
vehicle. 

The  retable  was  probably  made  for  an  altar  dedicated  to 
the  Passion  or  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Passion,  and  has  the  five 
subjects  usually  given,  viz.  The  Flagellation,  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  Kesurrection,  and  Ascension :  and 
it  would  have  been  fixed  immediately  above  the  altar.  The 
subjects  were  divided  from  each  other  by  frame  work,  part 
of  which  remains ;  but  the  ornament  in  relief  and  the  shields 


*  Cennini's  provincial  Italian  is  often  obscure.  Terra,  “  earth,”  must  really 
mean  “  clay,”  as  in  terra-cotta.  “  Crea  ”  I  have  assumed  to  be  a  misprint  for 
“  cera  ”  wax,  as  more  likely  to  be  used  for  a  mould  than  chalk,  as  translated  by 
Mrs.  Merrifield,  for  though  “crea”  accented  means  “  creta,”  that  word  also 
means  “  clay,”  and  is  used  even  by  old  Italian  writers  for  other  subsoil.  “  Ungi,” 
literally  “  oil,”  I  have  translated  “  smear,”  as  it  is  the  obvious  meaning. 

t  “  Lavoro  ancora  sopra  il  gesso  stemporato  con  la  medesima  colla  fregi,  e 
diademe  di  relievo  ed  altri  ornamenti  tondi.”  Vasari,  Vita  de  Margaritone. 
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of  arms,  on  that  wliich  enclosed  the  whole,  could  not  have  been  i 
executeil  by  tlie  same  hand,  as  they  are  of  inferior  work.  A 
full  account  of  the  heraldry  is  given  by  Mr.  Way,  and  to  this  . 
1  must  refer  those  who  seek  for  information  thereon.* 


The  Flagellation. 


The  composition  of  this  subject  has  several  variations  from 
the  very  numerous  examples  of  medieval  times,  which  how-  , 
ever  always  show  a  tall  narrow  column,  Christ  standing-  behind,  ' 
having  his  hands  bound  in  front  of  it.  A  slight  difference  was  | 
made  in  the  Greek  Church,f  where  Christ  is  shown  in  front  of  . 
the  column,  with  the  hands  bound  behind  it.  This  latter  ; 
arrangement  became  the  fashion  in  the  schools  of  Italy  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th  until  the  close  of  the  IGtli  century. 
Here  the  treatment  is  unicpie  and  anomalous.  The  hgure  is 
in  front  of  the  column,  to  wliich  the  hands  raised  uji  above 
the  head  are  bound,  and  it  is  thus  suspended,  the  tips  of  the 
toes  only  touching  the  ground.  Cords  about  the  body  further 
attach  it  to  the  column. 

This  mode  of  suspending  the  figure  of  Christ  to  expose  his 
body  to  the  scourgers,  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  un¬ 
known  to  Christian  art,  except  by  tliis  example.J  But  tlie 
student  of  classic  art  cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  analogy  in 
the  well-known  subject  of  the  flaying  of  Marsyas.  There 
are  two  sculptures  of  the  figure  as  prepared  for  execution  in 
the  Florentine  gallery,  and  tlie  whole  story  is  given  upon  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  Horia  palace  in  Rome,  as  well  as  on 
another  in  the  monastic  house  annexed  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul  outside  the  walls  of  that  city.  The  upper  part  of  the 
figure  of  Marsyas  in  the  latter  strikingly  accords  with  that  of 
Christ  under  consideration,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  limbs 
that  the  latter  eliffers,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  conventions,  established  under  ecclesiastical 
law,  is  extremely  curious,  inasmuch  as  sucli  variations  were 
not  left  to  the  artist,  and,  to  my  mind,  must  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  familiar  with  the  classic  subject,  perhaps  adopted 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment. 

The  expression  of  resignation  given  to  the  face  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Norwich  picture  is  very  beautiful,  and  will  stand  beside 

*  See  “  Observations  on  a  Painting  of  Fourteenth  Century,”  &c.,  p.  205,  in 
Norwich  Volume  of  the  Arcliajological  Institute. 

t  See  Guide  de  la  Peinture.  Alanuscrit  Byzantin  traduit  par  le  Dr.  Paul 
Durand,  p.  104. 

J  The  fine  illuminated  page  of  the  Litlington  Missal,  recently  exhibited,  does 
indeed  show  the  same  arrangement  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hope),  except  that 
the  figure  stands  firmly,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  had  a  similar  origin. 
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any  example  of  the  time ;  whilst  the  contrast  shown  in  the 
brutality  of  the  features  of  the  scourger  upon  the  right  side, 
who,  whirling  the  knotted  scourge  and  dancing  in  his  fury, 
lets  down  his  hose  upon  his  feet,  a  comic  element  in  the 
tragedy,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  artist. 
The  whole  figure  also,  though  attenuated,  in  this  obeying  a 
law  however,  and  wanting  in  anatomical  knowledge,  is  very 
refined  and  delicate  in  its  treatment ;  this  is  especially  seen  in 
the  modelling  of  the  body. 

As  it  is  always  of  interest  to  note  how  the  theology  of  the 
day  agrees  with  its  pictorial  art,  I  give  a  passage  from  a 
sermon  on  the  Passion  in  that  curious  collection,  Dormi  Secure, 
“Primo  enim  fuit  flagellatus  virgis  seu  f unibus  nodosis  quandum 
Pillatus  ipsum  ad  columnam  ligari  et  flagellari  fecit  et  talis 
flagellatio  totum  corpus  vulneravit.”  Thus  drops  of  blood  are 
found,  most  delicately  touched  over  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Generally  this  is  expressed  in  a  very  coarse  manner,  especially 
on  a  richly  embroidered  English  cope  of  the  14th  century,  now 
in  private  hands. 

There  is  also  another  unique  action  in  this  composition. 
Pilate,  for  it  is  he  who  appears  in  this  subject  (and  medieval 
theology  from  early  times  held  him  up  to  scorn  and  opprobrium, 
making  him  personally  active  in  the  Passion),  in  the  Greek 
Guide  is  said  to  be  represented  richly  dressed  and  with  a  long 
beard.  Thus  we  find  him  in  the  cote  hardie,  girt  about  the 
loins,  and  a  coif  jewelled  and  with  turned  up  border  of  fur, 
indicative  of  a  governor,  of  which  many  examples  might  be 
given,  but  the  type  is  shown  in  the  monument  of  Simone 
Boccanegra,  first  doge  of  Genoa,  now  preserved  in  the  univer- 
sit}^  of  that  city.  It  was  possibly  terminated  by  a  feather, 
but  this  is  now  defaced.  Pilate  clutches  with  his  left  hand 
the  flowing  locks  of  Christ,  the  only  instance  I  have  ever 
seen.*  The  background,  with  its  tall  columns,  has  a  character 
which  is  not  infrequent,  and  I  may  point  out  that  a  slight 
attempt  at  perspective  is  here  seen,  the  laws  of  which  had 
only  then  begun  to  be  promulgated. 

Christ  bearing  the  Cross. 

This  is  the  most  mutilated  of  the  series,  and  one  of  the 
least  merit  in  composition.  Moreover,  it  has  that  unusual 
treatment  of  representing  Christ  abject  and  nude,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  sacred  narrative.  As  a  distinct  subject 

*  This  action  occurs  in  a  MS.  at  the  Soane  Museum  {circa  1480),  but  then  it 
is  bj  one  of  the  scourgers  ;  also  in  a  picture  at  Bologna  by  Ludovico  Carraci, 
though  we  do  not  place  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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it  is  never  so  given,  but  only  in  association  with  those  selected  i 
to  illustrate  the  Passion  and  to  exalt  the  sufierings  undergone.  ! 
It  is  thus  very  frequently  found  on  the  embroidered  vest-  ' 
ments  of  the  priest.  An  example  may  be  seen  upon  a  cope  at  i 
St.  John  Lateral!  of  the  fourteenth  century,  also  on  the  English  j 
cope  of  the  same  date  previously  referred  to,  and  upon  one  of  , 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  gift  of  pope  Clement  V.  at  St.  I 
Lertrand  de  Comminges,  France.  Behind  the  figure  of  Christ 
are  mounted  officials,  who  are  always  associated  with  this 
scene.  One,  evidently  in  command,  giving  orders  with  up-  I 
lifted  hand,  may  be  intended  for  Pilate  or  the  centurion ;  sucli 
an  one  is  ever  present,  sometimes  with  a  baton,  and  more  or  i 
less  active.  This  man  is  richly  attired,  wears  a  coif  with  an  i 
orle  of  linen  at  the  base,  witli  a  terminal  arrangement  for  a 
feather,  like  that  woim  by  Pilate  in  the  previous  subject,  but 
in  both  cases  now  gone.  He  wears  no  spurs.  The  heads  of 
the  others  near  him  are  much  effaced,  but  one  wears  the  ' 
kettle  hat. 

But  the  most  remarkable  figure  is  one  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  is  on  foot,  attired  in  the  cote  gamhoise  or  padded  closely- 
fitting  garment,  with  gauntlets  on  his  hands,  and  a  red  coif 
terminating  in  a  peak,  having  at  its  base  a  twisted  fold  of 
linen*  His  right  hand  holds  a  cord  or  rope  east  about  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the  most  constant  accompaniments 
of  this  subject  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  often  arranged  to  show  great 
brutality,  but  not  often,  as  here,  in  the  hands  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  official,  nor  so  delicately  touched.  The  man  liolds  in 
Ids  left  hand  a  mace,  in  all  respects  similar  in  form  to  that  on 
the  much  worn  brass  at  Wandsworth  to  a  ‘  serviens  ad  anna,’ 
nearly  sixty  years  later  in  date.  But  the  fighting  mace 
changed  but  little,  and  appears  in  the  hands  of  the  centurion 
at  the  Crucifixion,  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  at  Vercelli,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  much  as  we  see  it  here.  On  his  right  side 
hangs  a  short  sword  or  baselard,  and  this  is  a  peculiarity  to  be 
noted  as  unusual. 


The  Crucifixion. 

This  subject  has  many  phases  in  the  history  of  medieval 
art  and  the  dramatic  element  developed  latest.  It  must  at  all 
times  have  been  obedient  to  a  law,  or  we  should  not  see  the 

*  Mr.  Way  considered  this  to  he  tiic  origin  of  the  torse  in  heraldry.  It  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  turban  of  the  East  to  protect  tlie  brows  from  the  sun’s 
heat. 
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same  treatment  so  constantly  repeated.  The  simplest  and 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  frequent,  is  that  where 
Christ  is  upon  the  cross,  accompanied  only  by  his  mother 
on  one  side  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  the  other.  Of  this 
there  are  various  modifications ;  one  that  we  are  considering, 
and  another  by  the  same  hand  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael-at- 
Plea,  with  details  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  of 
Christ  is  lost  by  the  mutilation  of  the  tablet.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  deviation  from 
the  established  type  of  a  simple  crucifix.  The  rest  of  the 
figure  is  carried  out  with  the  same  general  character  as  in 
the  Flagellation,  and  without  the  angular  pose,  so  constant 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  such 
as  we  see  it  in  Italian  art  from  the  time  of  Giotto  to  Fra 
Angelico. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  cross  is  the  Virgin  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  St.  John,  on  the  other  is  the  decla-ration  of  faith  by  the 
centurion,  which  obviously  is  the  special  intention  of  the 
design.  The  first  grew  up  in  legendary  art,  but  the  latter  is 
scriptural,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii.  v.  64.  In 
general  the  fainting  mother  is  shown  as  attended  by  the 
Maries,  and  if  St.  John  is  introduced,  as  in  a  composition  by 
Duccio  of  Siena,  it  is  as  coming  to  their  aid.  The  treatment 
here  is  somewhat  awkward,  yet  the  pose  of  the  Virgin’s  figure 
is  natural  and  well  conceived.  She  is  veiled,  and  the  drapery 
falls  in  simple  inartificial  folds.  Her  tunic,  as  well  as  that  of 
St.  John,  is  elaborately  embroidered,  a  mode  first  adopted  in 
the  art  of  the  lower  Greek  empire,  whence  it  descended  to 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Amidst  this, 
upon  St.  John,  are  certain  bands  of  what  I  must  call  ‘  simu¬ 
lated  ’  letters,  which  caught  the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  Way,  who  at¬ 
tributed  them  to  a  form  of  the  Hebrew,  from  which  opinion 
I  must  however  dissent.  But  as  they  occur  again,  I  at  present 
postpone  any  further  consideration  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  important  group  is  that  of  the 
centurion  and  of  those  who  believed  with  him.  And,  in  this,  the 
artist  has  shown  considerable  skill  in  execution.  The  centurion 
is  gorgeously  attired ;  his  cote-hardie  of  green  is  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold  with  a  lyre-shaped  pattern,  so  frequently 
found  in  early  Italian  art.  A  red  mantle  lined  with  minever 
is  cast  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  he  wears  a  red  coif  turned 
up  with  white  fur,  and  a  rich  baldric  of  gold  expressed  in  relief, 
as  it  is  also  in  other  instances,  is  about  the  hips.  The  attitude 
is  remarkably  expressive ;  the  uplifted  right  hand  is  suggestive 
of  the  internal  emotion,  caused  by  the  events  which  have 
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Ijrouglit  couvictioH  to  liis  mind,  and  tlius  he  utters  to  hiiii-  ' 
self:  ‘  Vere  tilius  dei  erat  iste,’  as  upon  the  scroll  in  his  loft  i 
hand. 

It  would  naturally  he  supposed  that  this  attitude  was  re¬ 
solved  out  of  the  mind  of  him  whose  work  is  before  us,  hut  i 
it  is  not  so.  The  same  occurs  in  a  Crucitixion  by  Barnaba  da  ! 
Modena,  contemporary  in  date,  though  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  centurion  is  on  horseback,  always,  however,  as 
here,  looking  out  of  the  2:)icture,  a  feature  observed  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  tine  painting  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari.  Not  only  was  this  followed  in  the  Latin  Church,  but 
also  in  the  Greek,  as  the  Guide  directs,*  ‘  the  centurion  regards 
Christ,  he  raif^es  Jiis  hand  and  blesses  God.’  It  is  remarkable 
that  sncli  should  be  a  mere  convention  followed  by  the  artist, 
and  it  proves  liow  persistent  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
law  laid  down  at  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  that  it  should 
affect  snch  details. 

The  Crucitixion  at  St.  Michael-at-Plea  shows  us  another 
interesting  phase  of  treatment,  but  uidiappily  the  picture  has 
suffered  Avilfid  mutilations  which  render  some  details  obscure. 
Christ  on  the  cross  is  simply  treated  as  in  the  previous  in¬ 
stance  ;  but  figures  of  angels,  one  red,  as  seraph,  the  other  blue, 
as  cherub,  are  receiving  the  l)lood  fi'om  the  wounds.  M. 
Maury  in  his  Essai  ^wr  Ics  legendes  'pie  uses  says:  ‘that  there 
Avas  an  ancient  Christian  tradition  that  angels  had  received  in 
chalices  the  precious  blood  poured  OAit  by  the  Saviour  in  his 
sad  passion,’  and  be  (piotes  Thomas  A(juinas  thus:  ‘  Totus 
sanguis  Christi  qui  ad  veritatem  humanm  naturae  pertinebat 
in  passione  ejus  effusus  per  redemptionem  humanae  generis  ad 
corpus  Christi  rediit  et  resurrexit  cum  eo.’f  Thus  Ave  have 
the  explication  in  medieval  theology  of  this  development, 
Avhich,  however,  I  do  not  trace  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  then  only  in  Italian  art,  though,  at  a  later  time,  it  became 
of  freqitent  use  throughout  Christendom. 

The  angels  are  represented  Avithout  extremities,  a  tradition 
of  Greek  Christian  art,  to  symbolize  the  spiritual  nature  seen 
as  early  as  the  eleAmnth  century,  developing  in  Italian  art 
until  the  approach  of  the  Renaissance.  Vasari  specially  notes  J 
it  as  in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  A\dio 
tlied  about  1304,  but  he  coidd  scarcely  have  been  unaware  of 


*  ‘‘ ir  centurion  reparelr  lo  Christ,  U  Hero  le  main  ct  henlt  JJicu,"  p.  lO.'j. 
f  JEssai  sur  les  lerjcndcs  2>ievses  da  nioyen  age,  par  L.  E.  Alfred  Maury, 
(Paris,  ]8d;3),  200. 

J  Ilis  words  are,  “  e  tntti  dal  niezo  in  dictro,  o  vero  in  giu,  sono  convertiti  in 
aria.”  It  may  he,  however,  that  he  does  not  mean  it  to  be  an  invention  of 
Cavallini,  though  thus  specially  described. 
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it  being  common  to  others.  In  the  present  they  terminate  in 
lambent  flame,  so  also  in  examples  by  Giotto  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Arena  at  Padua.  It  is  probable  that  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  civ.  4,  ‘  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits  and  his  minis¬ 
ters  a  flaming  fire/  may  have  been  the  theological  sugges¬ 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  example  extant  of  angels  re¬ 
ceiving  the  blood  in  chalices  is  that  at  Assisi  by  Giunta  da 
Pisa,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  idea  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  missal  of  Abbot  Litlington, 
and  is  doubtless  the  earliest  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
1  English  art.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Meister  of  Liesborn  in  a  picture  over  the  high  altar  of  the 
conventual  church  of  that  name,  and  was  not  uncommon  at 
later  times. 


The  Resurrection. 

In  the  early  days  of  medieval  art  the  result  only  was  given 
according  to  the  sacred  narrative.  There  was  the  tomb,  the 
lid  removed  showing  the  grave-clothes,  an  angel  seated,  the 
Maries  approaching.  Sometimes  a  group  of  soldiers  behind 
asleep,  one  being  awake.  Thus  it  is  represented  in  the  Bene- 
dictional  of  St.  Ethelwold.  But  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  the  more  definite  mode  of  the  actual  emerging  from 
the  tomb  had  already  begun,  and  it  went  on  in  various  phases 
of  development  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  it  had  assumed  its  dramatic 
character,  and  had  identified  itself  with  those  popular  per¬ 
formances  which  we  know  of  under  the  name  of  ‘  mysteries.’ 
i  So  that  we  shall  find  that  the  teaching  of  the  one  was  the 
^  teaching  of  the  other. 

The  present  example  is  typical.  In  composition  it  follows 
,  a  convention,  and  is  only  prominent  in  the  refinement  of  its 
execution  and  expression.  It  shows  a  tomb  tilted  up  at  an 
I  angle,  which  was  doubtless  to  show  the  effects  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  as  given  in  Matthew  xxviii.  2.  Sometimes  it  is  by  the 
lid  only,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  in  the  development  of 
Italian  art  the  tomb  is  often  found  still  closed,  and  yet  Christ 
is  shown  as  arisen.  But  here  we  have  the  most  usual  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  subject :  Christ  is  stepping  out  from  the 
opened  tomb,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  is  very 
reduced  in  size  from  what  is  ordinarily  seen.  His  right  hand 
is  in  benediction,  his  left  holds  the  banner  of  victory,  the 
cross  with  pennon  attached,  also  with  a  cross  emblazoned 
i  upon  it.  He  is  partially  draped,  the  upper  part  being  nude, 
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and  he  steps  out  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  back  of  one: 
of  the  sleeping  soldiers.  The  look  of  this  man  is  downward.s,' 
and  he  partially  rests  upon  his  right  hand.  The  other  soldier ' 
by  him,  with  uplifted  face,  is  remarkable  for  its  awakening,, 
dazed  expression.  Both  are  similarly  attired  in  the  knightly 
costume  of  the  period,  but  the  jupon  of  the  latter  has  sleeves,' 
which  is  unusual,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  but  one  effigv 
in  England  which  exhibits  this  addition.*  A  roundel  is  by  j 
his  sword,  a  means  of  defence  of  fretjuent  use  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  also  was  the  kettle  hat  worn  by  the  soldier  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tomb.  A  poleaxe,  a  constant  accompaniment : 
of  this  subject,  is  close  by  the  latter.  None  of  the  three 
guards  is  shown  as  a  witness  of  the  Resiirrection.  A  vaulted 
canopy  surmounts  the  whole,  supported  on  slender  columns, ; 
but  the  arcade  is  pointed,  not  circular,  as  stated  by  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt. t  There  are  two  shields  above  it,  apparently  sus¬ 
pended  to  the  necks  of  eagles,  the  latter  much  defaced.  One 
has  the  cross,  crown  of  thorns,  nails,  and  scourge ;  the  other 
has  a  ground  of  red  ermine  spots,  doubtless  to  represent 
blood,  often  so  treated,  upon  which  is  the  column,  lance, 
and  sponge.  The  shape  of  these  shields  is  peculiar,  in  that 
the  top  is  concave,  a  form  of  frequent  use  amid  the  various 
shapes  used  in  Italy.  Exanqrles  are  to  be  found  on  an 
incised  monument  to  a  Colonna  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Tivoli,  1352  ;  at  St.  Francesca  Romana,  Rome,  to  a  Neapolitan 
cardinal,  1322 ;  one  at  Siena  on  incised  slab  to  a  bishop, 
1500.  The  arms  of  the  sword  cutlers  in  the  Spaderia, 
Venice,  show  the  same.  Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Bologna ;  at  St.  Maria  Novella,  Florence ;  at 
St.  Paolo,  Pisa  ;  and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  all  which 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  f 

It  is  well  now  to  show  the  close  relation  that  tlie  treatment 
bears  to  the  ecclesiastical  drama. 

In  the  Chester  Play  soldiers  sent  by  Pilate  to  watch  the 
tomb  go  to  sleep,  as  they  say  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Jesus.  Thus,  ‘  Secundus  Miles  ’ : 

‘  Such  a  slepc  he  on  me  sete 
ITiat  none  of  us  might  him  Icte 
To  rise  and  go  his  waye.’ 


*  Journal  of  tlw  Jiritisth  ArchwohHjical  AxKoctation,  vii.  pi.  xxxix.  Tlie 
effigy  is  in  Asbbouine  ehurch,  Derbyshire,  and  is  probably  to  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Cockayu,  circa  1402. 
t  Norwich  Volume,  &c.  p.  204. 

j  .7.  B.  I./.  G.  Seroux  D’Agincourt,  Jlistoire  dc  Vart])ar  Irs  Monumens  \ 

182.3),  and  W.  Brindley  and  W.  S.  Weatherley,  Ancient  Scjiulchral  MunumenU 
(London,  1887),  where  all  referred  to  are  engraved.  i 
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Pilate  abuses  them  with  threats,  when  ‘  Primus  Miles  ’  says : 

‘  That  time  that  he  his  waye  tooke 
Durst  I  neither  speake  nor  loke 
But  for  fear  I  laye  and  quoke 
And  lay  in  sounde  dreame 
He  set  his  foote  upon  my  backe 
That  every  lith  beganne  to  crake 
I  would  not  abyde  such  another  shake 
For  all  Jerusalem.’ 

On  a  bas-relief  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  Cluny 
Museum  at  Paris,  we  have  the  same  incident  of  Christ  stepping 
ipon  one  of  the  sleeping  soldiers.  And  there  are  many  other 
I  nstances,  founded  upon  the  legendary  ideas,  embodied  in  the 
incient  drama  of  the  Church. 

i  The  Ascension. 

.  j  In  this  subject  the  artist  shows  his  weakness  in  composi- 
!■  ion,  but  to  arrange  all  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  within  a 
limall  space  involves  a  difficulty,  especially  when  there  is  an 
'  vident  desire  to  show  each  face.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be 
jcneeling,  looking  up  at  the  ascending  figure  of  Jesus,  the 
Upper  part  of  which  is  lost  by  the  mutilation  already  men¬ 
tioned.  This  figure  is  smaller  than  the  rest  to  show  its 
mieight.  It  is  within  an  irradiated  aureole,  and  is  altogether 
I  conventional. 

lii  The  two  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  front  group 
jieneath,  forming  the  centre,  are  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
ilohn,  who  closely  face  each  other.  The  former  is  remarkable 
I  IS  being  youthful  as  a  girl  with  long  flowing  auburn  hair, 
mveiled,  with  all  that  merit  in  execution  to  which  I  have 
breviously  referred ;  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  study  from  the 
!ife.  St.  John’s  features  are  equally  remarkable  and  well 
treated.  But  the  hands  of  both,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  are 
jdngularly  bad  and  out  of  proportion,  and  form  one  of  the 
j'aults,  amongst  others,  that  suggest  a  somewhat  youthful  per- 
jormer.  Immediately  behind  the  Virgin  is  St.  Peter,  known 
by  the  tonsure.  But  who  is  he  behind  him  in  such  an 
Elaborately  embroidered  tunic  ?  Can  it  be  intended  for  St. 
Paul  ?  Of  course  this  is  against  all  our  ideas  of  propriety, 

I  IS  he  was  not  present  at  the  Ascension.  But  the  number 
|)f  figures  is  thirteen  instead  of  twelve,  for  only  eleven  of  the 
|ipostles  were  there,  and  in  general  only  twelve  figures  are 
jpven,  always  excepting  tvi^o  of  angels,  when  introduced.  In 
jfie  picture  of  the  Ascension  by  Perugino,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Lyons,  St.  Paul  is  distinguished  by  the  sword  of 
VOL.  XVI.  L 
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]iis  martyrdom  and  Ins  book  as  ‘  Doctor  of  the  people,’  bir-i 
lie  is  not  looking  up  at  the  tigure  of  Christ  ascending.  ; 

It  is  here  that  we  come  into  contact  with  one  of  the  singulaij 
anomalies  that  belongs  to  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  St! 
Paul  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the  twelve.  On  the  beautifui 
screen  in  the  church  at  Southwold,  Suffolk,  are  represented! 
the  twelve  Ajiostles  with  their  usual  endilems,  and  St.  Paulj 
conspicuously  heads  the  column.  So  also  on  that  in  the| 
church  of  Pandworth,  Norfolk,  evidently  by  the  same  hand,; 
at  least  as  regards  the  figures  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  occupies! 
a  similar  position.  But  there  are  many  other  instances ;  nor 
can  we  think  that  this  was  due  to  ignorance  rather  than  to! 
design.  Consistency,  as  we  now  understand  it,  never  troubled ! 
the  medieval  artist  nor  his  ecclesiastical  director.  We  have' 
seen  how  extremely  youthful  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented 
in  this  subject,  and  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  two 
artists  were  rebuked  in  the  interesting  dialogue  termed  ‘II 
Riposo,’  by  Raffaelle  Borghini,  for  doing  the  same  thing. 
One  was  Batista  Naldini  in  his  picture  of  the  Ascension  at  the 
Carmine,  Florence,  wherein  he  has  not  only  introduced  the 
figures  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Agnes,  but  has  made  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  a  ‘  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty.’  Similarly  Vasari,  his 
contemj^orary,  in  his  painting  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Santa  Croce,  in  same  city,  is  said  to  have  made  her 
‘  at  most  twenty  when  she  ought  to  be  fifty.’*  Both  the 
screens  above  referred  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  Vasari  and  Naldini  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
old  traditions  were  fast  fading  away.  In  the  subject  under 
consideration,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  St.  Paul  was 
intended,  althoiigh  the  conspicuous  lock  on  a  bald  forehead, 
as  on  the  brass  at  Upper  Hardres,  Kent,  so  generally  seen  in 
medieval  art,  is  not  here  pronounced  clearly. 

The  other  subject  by  the  same  hand,  at  St.  Michael-at-Plea, 
is  the  Betrayal,  which,  though  dreadfully  mutilated,  shows 
similar  merits  to  tliose  described.  The  treatment  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  and  of  the  bowed  expression  of  the  Virgin  Mother  is 
of  exceptional  character.  Judas  in  kissing  lays  his  left  hand 
upon  the  breast  of  Our  Lord,  who  extends  his  right  hand  to 

*  “  Del]  ’Asceiisione  e  ancov.a  nna  tavola  nel  Carmine  di  Batista  Naldini, 
disse  il  Michelozzo,  di  cui  non  e  da  passarsene  con  silentio.  L’havervi  fatto  Santa 
Lena,  e  Santa  Agnese,  rispo.se  il  Vecchietto,  die  veunero  al  inondo  tanto  tempo 
dopo  I’Ascensione  del  Signore,  e  la  Vergine  Maria  giovanetta  di  diciotto  anni 
o  venti.” 

“Ben  e  vero  die  nella  tavola  dello  Spirito  santo  egli  (Vasari)  ha  fatto  la. 
Reina  de’  Cieli  una  giovane  diniostrante  I’eta  di  venti  anni  al  pin,  ed  ella  nc 
dovea  havere  intonio  a  cinquanta.”  Jl  It  ’qfoao  di  Raffaello  Borghini,  &;c.  In 
Eiorenza,  1584.  Appresso  Giorgio  Marescotti,  pp.  Ill,  114. 
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leal  the  ear  of  Malchus  struck  by  the  sword  of  Peter,  but 
,;he  head  only  is  shown,  as  the  base  of  the  panel  has  been 
;ut  away.  The  pattern  of  the  relief  of  the  background 
lere  given  differs  from  all  the  others  in  being  purely  con- 
i^entional,  of  the  type  previously  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
yre,  which  in  various  developments  was  much  used  by  the 
li^enetian  school  until  the  end  of  the 
ifteenth  century  (Fig.  1).  In  the 
')ther  paintings  the  gesso  background 
is  formed  on  the  theme  of  the  vine, 

;i  very  ancient  bit  of  symbolism,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  Christ  bearing  the 
Jross,  and  the  Resurrection,  where  it  is 
of  the  oak.* 

:  It  is  now  necessary  that  I  review 
he  details  to  which  I  have  referred 
hr  identification  to  an  Italian  source  or  fig-  i-  pattern  op  the 
caching.  We  must  remember  that 

ve  are  dealing  with  conventional  com-  church  of  st.michael- 
)Ositions,  following  ecclesiastical  rule,  at-plea,  Norwich. 

|ind  that  it  is  in  the  refinement  of 

!.he  execution  and  certain  special  forms  which  separate 
diem  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  English 
irt  of  the  time.  The  treatment  of  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
;xeeptional  throughout;  but  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection 
s  typical,  as  the  way  in  which  the  drapery  is  east  has  an 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  communication  from 
■  he  Rev.  G.  W.  Minns,  our  Fellow,  who  visited  St.  Michael’s-at-Plea  in  1859,  and 
nade  some  rough  pencil  memoranda  of  the  paintings  then  in  the  church,  which 
|ie  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me.  He  tells  me  in  his  letter  that  “a  portion  of 
:  he  rood-screen  was  then  in  situ  and  formed  part  of  a  pew.”  The  subjects  on 
his  were  a  crucifixion,  an  archbishop,  St.  Erasmus  and  St.  Margaret.  The 
)thers  were  on  loose  panels,  regarded  as  old  boards,  lying  about  in  the  vestry, 
lubjects  as  follow  :  The  Resurrection,  split  in  two  pieces  (now  in  same  condi- 
iion),  the  Annunciation,  the  Scourging,  the  Entombment,  the  Crucifixion,  and 
|3etrayal  ;  the  last  two  being  those  I  have  described.  But  the  Entombment  and 
■  i-he  Scourging  have  disappeared.  The  former  was  at  the  time  split  in  two,  and 
I  he  latter  was  but  a  fragment.  Yet  this  was  of  especial  interest,  as  it  must 
I  lave  been  in  some  sort  a  replica  of  that  on  the  retable.  The  figure  of  Christ 
howed  the  arms  upraised  bound  above  the  head,  which  I  have  specially  noted, 
[ind  the  position  of  Pilate  is  the  same  ;  this  however  is  all  the  sketch  shows. 
The  diapered  ground  is  like  that  in  the  Betrayal,  so  I  conclude  from  Mr.  Minns’ 

'  jketch. 

f  1  The  disappearance  of  these  interesting  fragments,  which  were  extant  twelve 
^  I  ears  after  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  Norwich,  is  one  of  those 
(  unhappy  incidents  to  which  we  have  too  often  to  bear  testimony.  Nor  can  I  con- 

>  Idder  the  mode  in  which  what  now  remain  are  huddled  together  to  form  a  reredos 

>  jlesirable  either  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  the  way  in  which  such  valuable  remains 
|f  )f  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Counties  should  be  preserved,  for  it  renders  their  study 

exceedingly  difficult,  and  they  no  longer  form  that  combination  of  subjects  which 
I  ivas  the  principal  of  all  medieval  art.  A  museum  is  now  the  best  place  for  their 
f  preservation. 

:  i  L  2 
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excellence  and  character  closely  resembling  the  Tuscan  schoo 
of  the  time,  following  also  the  mode  of  gradating  intp  colonr 
which  anticipated  the  cliiaruscuro  of  the  later  development.  : 

Conventions,  when  they  deviate  from  what  we  are  accu.si 
tomed  to,  tell  a  story  more  direct  than  technical  merits! 
l)eeause  more  easily  and  generally  understood.  In  the  Cruci-I 
fixion  of  the  retable  I  must  direct  attention  to  the  parazo- 
nium,  in  which  the  folds  are  excellently  managed,  and  have  a 
peculiar  overlapping  on  the  riglit  side  (see  Fig.  2).  In  the  very 
numerous  examples  of  the  subject,  which  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Albans,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  duplicate  is  never  seen,  it  was  therefore 
a  surprise  to  me  to  find  it  in  the  school  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the| 
plan  just  shown.  This  occurs  in  the  Crucifixion  of  Spinellol 


/ 


fig.  3.  MANNER  OP  DRAPING 
THE  FIGURE  OP  CHRIST  IN 
A  PAINTING  OF  THE  CRUCI¬ 
FIXION  BY  SPINELLO  ARETINO 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


FIG.  2.  MANNER  OP  DRAPING 
THE  FIGURE  OF  CHRIST  ON 
A  PAINTED  REREDOS  IN 
THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF 
NORWICH. 


Aretino  at  our  National  Gallery  (1468),  and  he  has  repeated  it 
on  the  figures  of  the  two  thieves  (Fig.  3).  A  rejoetition  of  the 
same  mode  occurs  in  the  crucifixion  forming  the  altar-frontal  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Katliarine,  at  the  castle  of  Karlstein,  Bohemia. 
The  emperor  Charles  IV.  commissioned  Thomas  of  Modena  to 
decorate  this  residence,  and  remains  of  his  work  and  that  of 
his  assistants  are  extant  of  a  very  interesting  character.  The 
subject  alluded  to  is  treated  in  a  similar  phase  as  that  of 
the  retable.  There  is  the  single  figure  upon  the  cross,  the 
fainting  mother  on  the  right,  here  attended  by  the  Maries. 
On  the  left  the  centurion  with  uplifted  hand  in  his  declara- 
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tion  of  his  faith,  and  the  figure  of  St.  John.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  whole,  and  especially  of  the  features  of  the  Virgin, 
has  a  remarkable  analogy  with  that  at  Norwich.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  Richard  II.  married  Anne  the  sister  of 
Weneeslaus,  the  emperor  who  succeeded  Charles  IV.,  and  there 
is  a  significance  in  finding  a  similarity  in  the  art  carried  out  by 
an  Italian  in  Bohemia  and  that  executed  at  Norwich  of  same 
date.  In  our  National  Gallery  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
fashion  referred  to  in  the  Trinity  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  and 
many  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  same  time  where  the  fold 
is  made  on  the  left  side,  but  in  other  respects  similar. 

I  now  must  point  out  the  significance  of  what  I  have  termed 
the  ‘  simulated  ’  letters,  which  are  found  on  the  figure  of  St. 
John.  These  are  found  only  in  Italian  art,  and  belong  to  its 
early  development.  Thus  Cimabue  shows  them  on  the  border 
of  the  dress  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence.  So  also  in  a  similar  subject  by  Vitale  of 
Bologna,  1345,  and  Christopher  of  Bologna,  1380,  where  also 
the  robe  of  the  Virgin  has  the  lyre-shaped  ornament  all  over 
it.  But  abundant  examples  may  be  found  in  our  National 
Gallery  in  the  works  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  etc., 
and  they  are  especially  shown  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  on  the  border  of  the  dress 
of  the  Virgin  and  cuff  of  the  Angel  Gabriel.  I  here  give  an 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

EXAMPLES  OP  IMITATION  LETTERS  IN  ANCIENT  PAINTINGS. 


i  example  from  Spinello  Aretino  (Fig.  4),  and  another  of  same 
I  date  (Fig.  5)  side  by  side  with  one  taken  from  St.  J olm’s  tunic 
jin  the  Crucifixion  (Fig.  6),  where  the  identity  of  character  is  ob- 
I  vious.  But  artists  used  considerable  licence  in  forms,  and  never 
lexactly  repeated  them.  These  letters  continued  to  be  in  use 
I  until  the  approach  of  the  Renaissance,  and  some  examples  may 
be  found  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  their  special 
meaning  I  find  no  clue,  but  I  should  rather  suppose  that  the 
practice  of  placing  them  on  the  borders  of  garments  was  derived 
from  the  phylactery  rather  than  from  the  passage  in  Numbers 
suggested  by  Mr.  Way.  I  can  trace  little  resemblance  to  any 
form  of  Hebi’ew  characters. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  special  treatment  of  the 
angels  in  early  Italian  art,  and  I  here  give  a  representation 
of  the  cherub  from  the  Crucifixion  at  St.  Michael-at-Plea, 

I 
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which  is  really  typical,  and  can  in  no  way  be  paralleled  i: 
any  English  art  of  the  time,  yet  is  characteristic  of  that  o| 
Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Fig.  7).  I  have  described  tli 
termination  as  being  flame  from  its  red  colour ;  it  may,  hovi 
ever,  be  meant  for  cloud,  but  in  that  case  must  be  contrasted 


FIG.  7.  FIGURE  OF  AN  ANGEL.  FROM  A  PAINTING  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL-AT-PLEA,  NORWICH. 


with  the  very  diflerent  convention  in  English  medieval  art,  a^ 
is  so  well  shown  in  the  magnificent  illuminated  page  of  tlu 
Litlington  Missal,  lately  exhibited  before  the  Society,  where 
the  same  subject  is  treated.  The  angels  here  are  attenuates 
figures  issuing  from  clouds  represented  by  the  well-knowiii 
nebuly  convention  of  English  art,  precisely  similar  to  whatj 
is  seen  in  the  carvings  of  the  roof  of  Mildenhall  Church 
Sufiblk,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  conclusive  that  both  forms 

could  not  have  belonged  to  the  saintl 


school.  An  Italian  banner  of  tlie| 
fourteenth  century  in  the  South' 
Kensington  Museum  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  crucifixion,  though  rudei 
in  treatment,  illustrates  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  anuel  as  above  and  its 

o 

distinctive  art. 

The  irradiated  aureole  of  the; 
Ascension,  the  plan  of  which  is  here 
FIG.  8.  PART  OF  THE  AUREOLE  giveii  (Fig.  8),  is  totally  different 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  gQ  ^^611  kllOWlI  tO  US  bv 

ASCENSION  ON  A  PAINTED  .  i  i  i  ]  i  •  , 

REREDOS  IN  NORWICH  its  uebuly  bouiidary,  and  is  nevei ' 
CATHEDRAL  CHURCH.  tlius  seeii  ill  Eiiglisli  wofIv.  TllC 

projecting  rays  take  a  character 
which  greatly  developed  in  Italian  art.  Lippo  di  Dahnasio  i 
(752)  and  Pesellino  (727),  in  our  national  collection,  illustrate 
its  growth,  and  the  first  is  contemporary  with  the  works , 
under  consideration, 
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Sir  Digby  Wyatt  alluded  to  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  to 
which  he  applied  the  term  ‘  effile.’  Having  a  preference  for 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  I  would  suggest  the 
heraldic  term  ‘  displayed  ’  as  more  intelligihle.  The  peculiarity 
is  seen  in  Christ  hearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion  and  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  at  Karlstein  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  subject 
to  which  I  have  referred.  In  fact,  it  was  a  conventional  affec¬ 
tation,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Tuscan  school,  and 
can  be  traced  even  in  the  works  of  Orcagna,  but  disappeared 
as  art  advanced. 

The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  9)  may  serve  to  give  a  proximate  date 
to  the  works  in  question.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  Spinello  Aretino, 
out  of  a  group  of  soldiers  and  others,  and 
the  sharply-pointed  bascinet,  with  its 
spinous  process  over  the  brow,  occurs 
also  in  the  Betrayal,  and  as  the  latter 
peculiarity  is  generally  found  in  our 
brasses  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  1380-1400,  it  is  safer  to  refer 
it  to  the  later  date.  The  coif,  with  its 
peak  by  its  side,  is  identical  in  both 
shape  and  colour,  being  red,  with  that 
worn,  but  without  the  torse,  by  the 
official  holding  the  mace,  and  I  do  not  recognise  it  as 
familiar  in  English  costume. 

I  have  thus  given  the  evidence  by  which  I  support  my 
opinion,  for  an  opinion  without  evidence  is  without  value.  Of 
!the  ethnology  of  the  artist  we  know  nothing.  He  may  be 
English,  or  Flemish,  or  Italian,  that  his  teaching  must  have 
j  had  its  source  with  the  latter,  the  details  I  have  given  declare, 
and,  it  must  be  understood,  that  Italian  conventional  art  was 
I  not  free  from  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  freedom  of 
monastic  communication  is  also  a  factor  of  importance  in 
I  medieval  times  to  be  reckoned  with.  From  the  inequalities 
[shown  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  artist  had  been  a 
miniaturist,  for  his  defects  are  those  of  one  accustomed  to 
Ismail  work,  and  his  excellencies  in  delicacy  of  touch  point  to 
the  same  conclusion,  to  which  one  might  add  his  distribution 
of  ornament.” 


FIXION  BY  SPINELLO 
ARETINO  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


;  By  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
[Norwich  the  Tabula  from  the  cathedral  church  was  exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibition^ 
and  communications, 
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ANNIVERSARY, 

ST.  GEOEGE’S  DAY, 
THURSDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1896. 


Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  and  Edward  Williaiii 
Brabrook,  Esq.,  were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

Colonel  John  Pilkington  was  admitted  Fellow. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  laid 
on  the  table  copies  of  Arclueologia,  vol.  Iv.  part  i.  and  cf 
Proceedings,  vol.  xvi.  part  i.,  being  the  Society’s  publications 
complete  up  to  date. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing  address : 

Gentlemen, 

My  first  duty  is  to  give  an  account  of  our  losses  during  the 
past' year,  which  have  been  as  follows : 

*  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 

of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  22  July, 
1895. 

*  John  Alexander,  Marquis  of  Bath,  20  April,  1896. 

*  John  William  Bone,  Esq.,  B.A.,  8  December,  1895. 

Rev.  John  Booker,  M.A.,  16  July,  1895. 

Edgar  Philip  Loftus  Brock,  Esq.,  2  November,  1895. 

Charles  Browne,  Esq.,  M.A.,  1  November,  1895. 

*  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  14  July,  1895. 

Nathaniel  George  Clayton,  Esq.,  5  September,  1895. 

John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  Lord  de  Tabley,  M.A., 
22  November,  1895. 

*  William  Robert  Emeris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  21  March,  1896. 

William  John  FitzPatrick,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  24 

December,  1895. 

*  Denotes  Compounder. 
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Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson- Gower,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Vice-President,  30  May,  1895. 

Rev.  Andrew  Edward  Phillimore  Gray,  M.A.,  10  December, 

1895.  ^ 

*  James  Richard  Haig,  Esq.,  23  January,  1896. 

*  Rev.  George  Rome  Hall,  4  May,  1895. 

Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  3  November,  1895. 

Alexander  Macmillan,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  25  January, 

1896. 

Captain  Edward  O’Callaghan,  3  July,  1895. 

Sir  Charles  James  Palmer,  Bart.,  11  July,  1895. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  21  October,  1895. 

George  Richmond,  Esq.,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  19  March, 
1896. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Finch  Smith,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lich¬ 
field,  15  September,  1895. 

George  Stephens,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  the  University  of  Copen 
hagen,  9  August,  1895. 

Joseph  Whitaker,  Esq.,  15  May,  1895. 


We  have  lost  one  Honorary  Fellow: 

Senatore  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  29  January,  1896. 

In  addition  the  following  fellow  has  resigned  : 

Sir  George  Floyd  Duckett,  Bart. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  Fellows 

As  a  Royal  F ellow : 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Duke 
of  York,  K.G. 

As  Ordinary  Fellows : 

Everard  William  Barton,  Esq. 

Roanden  Albert  Henry  Bickford -Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 
William  John  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Penrice  Lee  Booker,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Arthur  Herbert  Church,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  Esq. 

Charles  Dawson,  Esq. 

Francis  Elgar,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. E. 

Henry  Tennyson  Folkard,  Esq. 

Alfred  Gilbert,  Esq.,  R.A. 

*  Denotes  Compounder. 
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Montague  Spencer  Giuseppi,  Escp  : 

Algernon  Graves,  Esq.  ! 

Hartwell  Delagarde  Grissell,  Esq.,  M.A.  ! 

John  Lewis,  Esq. 

Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Es(j.,  M.A.  ' 

Charles  Lynain,  Esq. 

Rev.  Bryan  William  Hockenhull  Molyneux,  D.C.L.  i 

Rev.  Rupert  Hugh  Morris,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  St. 
David’s.  i 

David  Murray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 

John  Henry  Oglander,  Esq. 

Maherly  Phillips,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Pilkington. 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  and 
Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  Walter  John  Bruce  Richards,  D.D. 

Thomas  Foster  Shattock,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Richard  Wood  Stephens,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Winchester. 

Percy  Goddard  Stone,  Esq. 

Matthew  Righton  Webb,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Weldon,  Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

And  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  : 

M.  Edouard  Naville,  D.C.L.,  of  Geneva. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  we  liave  lost  in  all  25  Ordinary 
Fellows,  as  compared  with  26  last  year,  and  that  we  have 
elected  30,  a  gain  of  5,  which  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect 
now  that  our  numbers  are  approaching  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Statutes. 

I  feel  bound  in  the  first  place  to  notice  Mr.  Granville 
William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  as  he  was  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1895.  Descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the 
Dukes  of  Sutherland,  he  had  inherited  Titsey  Place,  in  Surrey, 
from  an  ancestor.  Sir  John  Gresham,  and  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  county  in  which  he  resided, 
as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Gresham  family,  to  which  the 
great  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  belonged,  and  of  which  ho  wrote 
an  elaborate  history  ;  this  was  privately  printed,  and  a  copy 
is  in  our  library.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  May  27, 
1869,  and  frequently  served  on  our  Council,  the  first  time  in 
1873,  becoming  a  Vice-President  in  1889  and  1893.  He  made 
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many  communications  to  the  Society,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Proceedings* * * §  commencing  in  1862,  and  he  was  for  some  years 
one  of  our  Local  Secretaries  for  Surrey.  The  Fellows  will 
remember  with  what  regret  the  news  of  his  unexpected  death 
was  communicated  to  them  on  the  13th  June,  1895,  when  a 
vote  of  condolence  to  his  family  was  passed  unanimously.t 

Taking  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  they  became 
Fellows,  I  ought  to  mention  the  following,  either  as  men  of 
distinction  or  who  have  taken  a  part  in  our  proceedings : 

Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  became  a  Fellow  on  the  9th 
December,  1852,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Council  in  1855, 
and  again  in  1858,  1863,  1878,  when  he  was  nominated  a 
Vice-President,  and  in  1887.  In  November,  1858,  he  gave  to 
the  Society  an  account  of  some  excavations  at  Rome  which 
had  just  been  carried  on  by  Signor  Fortunati.];  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  but  was  best  known  as  the  able  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  he  conducted  from  1855  till 
his  death.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  1888  he  became  a  foreign 
member.  In  1871  he  became  a  C.B.,  and  in  1889  was  made  a 
D.C.L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  21st 
October,  1895,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Saffron  Walden,  was  elected  29th 
March,  1855,  and  made  in  earlier  days  several  communications 
to  the  Society,  one  as  far  back  as  1844.  §  The  most  interesting 
of  these  was  on  a  copper  plate  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Lord  Audley,  1538,  probably  once  enamelled.  Mr.  Clarke 
died  14th  July,  1895,  at  the  age  of  93. 

The  Rev.  John  Booker,  M.A.,  became  a  Fellow  l7th  May, 
1855.  He  only  made  one  communication  to  the  Society, 
which  was  in  1870,  on  a  fragment  of  sculpture  from  Prest- 
wich  church,  Lancashire.  |]  He  died  16th  July,  1895,  at  the 
age  of  75,  at  Benhilton,  Sutton,  Surrey,  where  he  had  been 
vicar  32  years. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan  was  elected  9th  December,  1858, 
but  did  not  contribute  to  our  Proceedings.  As  the  founder  of 

*  Proc.  2nd  S.  ii.  103, 419  ;  iv.  349, 358  ;  v.  62, 197,  198,  285  ;  vi.  154,  15.5,  243, 

267-269,  394,  395,  409  ;  vii.  3.59,  361,  374  ;  viii.  211,  543  ;  ix.  66,  100,  307,  309, 
325,  342,  343  ;  x.  116,  140  ;  xii.  362  ;  xiii.  208,  247,  336  ;  xiv.  162,  368  ;  xv. 
50.  357. 

t  Proo.  2nd  S.  xv.  467.  t  Proo.  i.  36  ;  2nd  S.  iv.  360  ;  vi.  280. 

§  Proo,  2ii4  S.  iv.  227.  II  Proo.  2ad  S.  iv.  448, 
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one  of  the  great  publishing  firms  in  tliis  country,  and  as 
a  man  of  unusual  intellectual  ability,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  1 
omit  the  name  of  one  whom  I  have  known  from  my  Cambridge  i 
days. 

Charles  Cardale  Babington,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  in  ' 
1808,  and  was  a  member  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  long  resided,  and  on  the  chapel  of  which  he  prepared 
an  interesting  memoir,  published  by  the  Cambridge  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  in  1874.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  in  1861  Professor  of  Botany. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  of  his  valuable 
works  on  Botany  ;  they  have  become  text-books,  and  are 
identihed  with  the  science.  Professor  Babington  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  and  for 
many  years  its  principal  support.  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  collection  of  antiquities  formed  by  the  Society,  now  in 
the  Fitz william  Museum.  In  1851  his  valuable  memoir  on 
Ancient  Cambridgeshire  was  published,  and  an  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1883.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  our  Society 
8th  IDecember,  1859,  but  did  not  send  us  any  communications. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  22nd  July,  1895. 

Professor  George  Stephen.s,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  tlie  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  archmological  world,  perhaps  the 
greatest  that  I  have  to  record  to-day.  He  was  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1813,  and  was  educated  at  University  College, 
London.  He  settled  in  Stockliohn  as  a  teacher  about  18;H, 
whence  he  removed  to  Copenhagen  in  1851,  having  been 
appointed  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  Danish  University.  The  principal  work  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  at  any  rate  latterly,  was  the  study  of  Runes, 
of  which  he  knew  more  than  any  man  living.  This  resulted 
in  his  magnum  opus,  Th,e  Old  Norfltern  Runic  Monuments  of 
Scandinavia  and  Enghmd  (Copenhagen,  1866-84),  of  which 
three  volumes  have  appeared,  while  the  fourth  is  in  the  press. 
This  is  a  complete  repertory  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  on  the 
subject.  The  Professor’s  horror  of  words  derived  from  the 
classical  languages  led  to  his  using  sometimes  a  singular 
diction,  somewhat  puzzling  at  first  sight.  It  is  said,  whether 
truly  or  not  I  cannot  vouch,  that  his  use  of  Cheapinghaven 
instead  of  Copenhagen  on  a  bill  of  exchange  caused  him  no 
little  trouble,  as  the  bankers  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

Professor  Stephens  was  elected  21st  November,  1861.  His 
earliest  communications  to  the  Society  were,  however,  in  1843, 
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when  he  sent  us  his  translation  of  the  Lay  of  the  Phoenix, 
printed  in  Archaeologia,*  and  shortly  after  he  conamunicated 
some  extracts  from  a  curious  medical  poem  in  the  Library 
at  Stockholm,  which  were  printed  in  the  same  volume,  f  In 
1870  he  gave  us  “  Some  Account  of  Scandinavian  Runic  Stones 
which  speak  of  Knut  the  Great,  King  of  all  the  North,”  also 
printed  in  Archaeologia.X  In  a  note  to  this  memoir  it  is 
stated,  “  At  the  particular  request  of  the  author  of  this  paper 
his  peculiar  orthography  has  been  retained.”  The  last  com¬ 
munication,  a  short  one,  was  in  1878,  “On  an  Ebony  Pax 
bearing  the  Legend  of  St.  Veronica.”§  When  he  came  to  be 
admitted  a  Fellow  in  1866  he  gave  us  an  interesting  oral 
discourse  on  Ancient  Runes,  in  which  he  recounted  his  labours 
in  studying  the  subject.  He  had  resigned  his  professorship 
in  1894,  but  was  still  pursuing  his  antiquarian  labours  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Copenhagen,  7  th  August, 
1895.  I  may  add  that  there  is  an  obituary  notice  of  the  old 
professor  m.  Archoiologia  Uliana, \\  where  there  is  an  excellent 
likeness  of  him  from  a  photograph. 

Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  became  a  Fellow 
28th  May,  1868,  but  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  our  Society. 
He  was,  however,  a  member  of  our  Council  in  1876.  His 
excellence  as  an  artist  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
remarks  on  my  part.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  he  took 
much  interest  in  antique  fresco  paintings.  George  Richmond 
was  born  at  Brompton  28th  March,  1809,  and  died  at  York 
Street,  Portman  Square,  19th  March,  1896. 

The  Rev.  George  Rome  Hall  was  elected  18th  February, 

1875.  He  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  prehistoric 
remains  of  Northumberland  amidst  which  he  lived,  and  in 
1875  gave  us  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Ancient  Circular 
Dwellings  near  Birtley  in  that  county,  which  was  printed 
in  ArchaeologiaAX  He  also,  in  1883,  gave  an  account  of  the 
exploration  of  a  barrow  near  Matfen,  in  Northumberland,** 
being  at  that  time  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  for  the  county. 
Mr.  Hall  died  4th  May,  1895,  and  a  portrait  of  him  may  be 
found  in  Archmologia  Uliana, ff  he  having  been  a  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  Edgar  Philip  Loftus  Brock  was  elected  13th  January, 

187 6.  He  was  honorary  Treasurer  of  the  British  Archmologicai 

*  XXX.  256-322.  t  pp.  349-418.  J  xliii.  97-117. 

§  Arcliaeologia,  xlvi.  266-268.  |]  xviii.  part  i.  ^  xlv.  365-374. 

**  Proc.  2nd  S.  ix.  232.  ft  xviii.  68. 
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Association,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time.  As  an; 
architect  he  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  archfeo-' 
logical  subjects  in  connection  with  ancient  buildings,  and  in  . 
1881  he  made  some  communications  to  our  Society  on  dis¬ 
coveries  that  had  taken  place  on  the  site  of  Leadenhall  i 
IMarket.  In  1887  he  brought  before  us  a  scheme  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  remains  of  St.  Botolph’s  Priory,  Colchester.  Mr. ' 
Brock  died  2nd  Novendier,  1895,  and  a  full  biographical  notice  : 
of  him  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaco- 
Uxjical  Association^  j 

In  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  Lord  de  Tabley,  I  ; 
have  lost  a  friend  of  many  years ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  | 
accomplishments,  numismatist,  botanist,  poet.  He  was  elected  ^ 
25th  January,  1883,  and  was  a  member  of  our  Council  in  1884, 
but  did  not  make  any  communication.  With  him  the  title  of 
])e  Tabley  expires,  but  the  baronetcy  continues.  He  was  a 
great  authority  on  book-plates,  a  subject  on  which  he  wrote 
an  excellent  guide,  published  in  1880.  The  work  most  akin 
to  our  anti(|uarian  researches  was  tha.t  on  the  Greek  Federal 
Coinage,  which  appeared  in  1863.  Lord  de  Tabley  died  22nd 
November,  1895. 

We  have  also  lost  two  of  our  Local  Secretaries,  one  for 
Kent,  the  other  for  Rutland,  whom  I  feel  called  upon  to 
mention. 

The  former  is  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  C.  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge, 
who  furnished  us  with  some  excellent  reports  on  Kentish 
antiquities,!  for  one  of  which  he  received  the  special  thanks 
of  the  Society.  He  also  made  a  curious  communication  to  us 
on  the  (juestion  whether  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter¬ 
bury  were  burnt  or  buried  when  liis  shrine  was  destroyed,! 
which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion.  Canon  Jenkins 
died  at  Lyminge  26th  March,  1896. 

The  latter  is  the  Rev.  Andrew  Trollope,  of  Edith  Weston, 
Rutland.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the 
Chnrch  Plate  of  Leicestei'shire,  in  two  quarto  volumes 
(Leicester,  1890).  He  died  at  Rome,  24th  March,  1896. 

Of  our  Honorary  Fellows  I  liave  only  to  notice  the  deatli 
of  Senatore  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  on  29th  January,  1896,  which 
took  place  at  Naples,  where  he  was  born  in  1823.  This 

*  N.S.  i.  350.  t  Proc.  2nd  S.  iii.  218,  506  ;  v.  478  ;  x.  169,  206. 

%  Pfoc.  2nd  S.  xii.  1 17. 
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distinguished  and  indefatigable  archseologist  first  turned  his 
attention  to  numismatics,  but  from  1846  to  1848  he  con¬ 
ducted  very  successfully  the  important  excavations  at  Pompeii. 
Political  troubles  intervening,  he  had  leisure  to  explore  for 
the  Count  of  Syracuse  the  tombs  at  Cumae,  but  in  1860 
he  was  reappointed  inspector  of  the  Pompeian  excavations 
as  well  as  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Naples.  These  most 
successful  labours  he  carried  on  till  1875,  wlien  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  director 
of  the  national  museums  and  excavations,  which  he  held  till 
1891,  when  his  failing  sight  obliged  him  to  retire.  We  owe 
to  him  the  valuable  serial  publication  entitled  Notizie  degli 
Scavi  di  Antichitd,  published  by  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  of 
which  a  copy,  though  not  I  fear  quite  complete,  is  in  our 
library.  In  1874  Fiorelli’s  marble  bust  was  placed  in  the 
Medal  Room  of  the  Naples  Museum ;  a  gold  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honour  ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  his  bust  in  bronze 
was  placed  at  Pompeii  among  the  ruins  which  he  had  so  well 
brought  to  light,  and  which  are  his  best  monument.  There  is 
a  biographical  notice  in  the  Rivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica, 
ix.  part  i.  p.  113,  with  a  woodcut  of  his  intellectual  face. 

There  is  one  person,  who  could  not  be  a  Fellow  of  our 
Society,  but  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  historical  research 
are  too  considerable  to  be  passed  over.  This  is  Mrs.  Everett 
Green,  the  authoress  of  the  Princesses  of  England  and  other 
works;  but  her  special  claims  to  our  gratitude  are  in  the 
excellent  Calendars  of  State  Papers  issued  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  preparing  which  she  exhibited  great  skill  and 
industry.  They  extend  to  no  less  than  35  volumes,  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  I  ought  to  add  that  in  1859  Mrs.  Everett 
Green  communicated  to  the  Society  through  Mr.  John  Bruce 
copies  of  petitions  to  Charles  II.  by  Elizabeth  and  Henry- 
Cromwell,  which  were  printed  in  Archaeologia.*  Mrs.  Everett 
Green  died  1st  November,  1895,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Turning  to  our  own  domestic  affairs  I  have  not  much  to 
report. 

The  revived  Anniversary  Dinner  last  year  was  a  great 
success,  partly  from  its  novelty,  partly  because  the  Mercers’ 
Company  had  placed  their  noble  hall  at  our  disposal.  No 
less  than  170  Fellows  attended.  This  has  encouraged  the 
Dinner  Committee  to  repeat  the  experiment  this  year ;  but  it 
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was  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  call  upon  the  City 
Companies  to  furnish  us  with  a  dining-room,  at  some  cost  to  ’ 
themselves,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Fellows  to  bring  visitors.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  ^ 
we  shoidd,  like  the  Royal  Society,  dine  at  some  great  restau-  i 
rant,  and  we  have  this  year  selected  the  Holhorn,  where  I 
ti’ust  we  may  be  well  entertained,  and  that  all  may  pass  off  j 
satisfactorily. 

Although  the  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  at  our  I 
meetings  *  I  think  it  right  to  refer  here  to  the  loss  we  have  ■ 
had  in  the  retirement  of  our  excellent  clerk,  Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  After  having  been  with  us  for  ; 
forty-two  years,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  some  ' 
rest,  though  the  officers  of  the  Society  would  have  been  glad 
if  he  had  consented  to  remain  with  us  for  some  time  longer. 
Fellows  are  well  aware  how  obliging  he  was  in  assisting  them 
to  find  the  information  that  they  wanted  in  our  library,  and 
his  long  experience  was  very  useful  in  various  matters  of 
business.  Mr.  Ireland  received  a  pension  from  the  Society, 
and  a  private  subscription  was  raised  among  the  Fellows  as  a 
parting  gift  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  £286,  for  which 
Mr.  Ireland  sent  me  his  grateful  acknowledgment. 

I  hope  that  our  new  clerk,  Mr.  George  Clinch,  will  be  found 
ecpially  useful  to  the  Fellows,  and  in  this  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  do  his  best. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  valuable  painting  from  Norwich,  which  is  still  at  our 
rooms,  that  it  would  be  of  great  interest  if  we  would  get 
together  an  exhibition  of  early  English  paintings.  I  fear  that 
the  materials  are  not  very  considerable,  and  the  paintings  are 
not  easy  to  transport.  It  might,  however,  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment,  but  the  series  should  be  confined  to  works  of  art 
previous  to  the  Renaissance  in  England,  when  the  introduction 
of  a  new  style  brought  so  many  foreign  artists  to  this  country 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  If 
this  should  be  decided  upon  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
bring  together  at  the  same  time  any  illuminations  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  English,  and  possibly  facsimiles  of 
wall-paintings,  which,  though  not  of  a  high  style  of  art,  are 
interesting  for  the  mode  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated. 

The  excavations  at  Silchester  have  been  continued,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  year  are  very  satisfactory.  In  one  of  the 
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\nsvlai  the  foundations  of  two  important  buildings  were 
Inearthed,  with  their  tessellated  floors,  and  the  remains  of  a 
urious  pump  were  discovered,  which  have  given  rise  to  some 
iscussion.  I  understand  that  funds  are  needed  for  this  year’s 
perations. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  which  concerns  the  Society  as  well 
iS  myself,  which  is  my  collection  of  rubbings  of  monumental 
|irasses.  I  commenced  this  collection  in  my  college  days,  and 
!ven  before,  and  worked  hard  at  it.  My  numerous  occupa- 
iions  when  I  became  connected  with  the  Museum,  and  the  few 
jipportunities  I  then  had  of  making  rubbings,  produced  a  lull, 
)ut  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  collection,  and  increased  it  by 
acquiring  a  number  of  rubbings  made  by  others.  I  thus  became 
|)0ssessed  of  the  extensive  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Jaines,  the  collections  of  our  late  fellow  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
Ivhich,  though  poor  in  quality,  were  of  ancient  date,  and 
ucluded  a  certain  number  now  lost,  as  he  possessed  rubbings 
nade  by  Fisher  and  others.  I  also  obtained  various  smaller 
lollections. 

In  1875  I  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  monumental 
grasses  of  England,  a  project  never  completed,  partly  because 
[  had  not  time  and  found  difficulties  in  my  way,  partly 
because  one  of  my  objects  was  to  publish  a  list  of  desiderata 
;with  a  view  to  improving  the  collection ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  it 
was  useless,  as  I  did  not  thus  obtain  a  single  specimen  of  those 
wanting.  In  commencing  these  papers  I  announced  my 
jintention  of  presenting  the  collection  to'  the  Society.  The 
I  difficulty  was  to  know  where  they  could  be  placed.  This 
I  was  solved  by  the  fitting  up  of  our  Council  Room  with  book¬ 
shelves,  when  space  was  found  for  a  case  under  the  windows, 
which  I  had  great  pleasure  in  having  constructed  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Society,  though  I  fear  some  more  space  will 
be  required. 

The  sorting  and  arranging  of  this  great  mass  of  material 
has  been  an  arduous  task,  and  taken  up  far  more  time  than  I 
anticipated,  even  with  the  help  of  our  excellent  friend 
iMr.  Mill  Stephenson.  It  may  now  be  said  to  be  practically 
completed ;  there  may  be  a  few  rubbings  which  will  have  to  be 
compared,  and  there  is  the  tiresome  residuum  of  rubbings 
without  localities,  the  sins  of  omission,  chiefly  due,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  to  others. 

One  of  the  first  lists  of  monumental  brasses  was  that 
issued  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  F.S.A.,  which  was 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Haines’  Manual 
in  1861,  which  not  only  gives  a  list  of  such  brasses  as  he  was 
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acquainted  with,  but  also  a  valuable  introduction  as  \\ 
subjects,  costumes,  ditlereuces  of  style,  etc.  and  there  ]ia\i 
since  appeared  several  useful  monographs  on  the  brasses  cj 
various  counties.  i 

The  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Haines’  list  is  that  the  examples  i| 
each  church  form  a  continuous  paragraph,  and  where  iij 
scriptions  only  occur  the  churches  are  relegated  to  the  cmll 
of  the  counties  and  lumped  together ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  tj 
use  it  as  a  catalogue  for  a  collection.  I  obtained  the  assistaucl 
of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Read,  who  wrote  out  from  my  dictatioi 
a  complete  list  of  brasses  in  single  tile,  which  tills  tw' 
quarto  note-books  with  sjiaces  for  additions.  In  these  I  havl 
noted  the  rubbings  from  my  collection  with  my  cypher  A.F.i 
and  a  few  others  which  the  Society  already  possessed  arj 
indicated  by  a  cross.  The  whole  number  of  brasses  there} 
recorded  is  about  5,860,  of  which  not  more  than  800  arej 
wanting  in  the  collection ;  most  of  these,  however,  are  merely 
inscriptions  or  fragments,  and  some  are  known  to  be  lost. 

In  a  few  counties  the  series  is  fairly  complete.  In  Norfolk' 
alone  there  ape  1,132  brasses  recorded,  of  which  only  42  ar‘ 
wanting,  and  only  4  of  these  have  figures.  In  this  county  L 
was  greatly  helped  by  the  Rev.  E.  Farrer,  F.S.A.,  who  ceded! 
to  me  his  collection  of  rubbings  after  he  had  printed  his, 
excellent  Norfolk  list ;  and  I  had  fortunately  obtained  aj 
bundle  of  ancient  rubbings  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by' 
Cotman,  including  several  now  lost.  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
might  be  greatly  improved.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  eastern 
counties  that  the  greater  number  of  tliese  sepulchral  memorials 
are  to  be  found  ;  tliose  in  Norfolk,  Sutiblk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  ^ 
being  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  in  the  rest  of  England,  j 

Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  has  also  placed  at  iny 
disposal  a  selection  of  the  rubbings  collected  by  his  father, 
which  have  added  to  my  Northanqitonshire  series.  Mr.  Mill 
Stejihenson  has  also  tilled  up  several  deticiences. 

I  have  placed  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  British  Museum  some 
of  my  duplicates  to  assist  in  conqjleting  the  National 
Collection.  The  Museum  collections  are  very  line,  as  besides 
Craven  Ord’s  ancient  series  they  have  the  great  Addington 
collection,  etc.,  so  that  nearly  all  the  brasses  with  figures  are 
to  be  found  there.  The  chief  deficiency  is  in  the  inscriptions, 
where  I  was  able  to  help  them.  To  assist  in  this  I  asked  the 
Manuscript  Hepartment  to  mark  in  a  copy  of  Haines  what 
they  already  had,  and  in  my  MS.  catalogue  I  have  indicated 
them  with  M.B.,  so  that  in  case  of  doubt  a  student  will  be 
able  to  see  where  he  can  find  another  rubbing. 

The  rubbings  are  arranged  in  counties,  alphabetically  under 
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the  parishes,  the  longer  ones  in  rolls  and  the  smaller  in 
portfolios.  This  is,  I  think,  the  best  mode  of  arranging  a 
large  collection,  as  being  the  most  comprehensive.  If  arranged 
according  to  period,  or  the  rank  of  the  person  commemorated, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rubbing,  and  many  will  want  to  see 
what  there  is  from  some  particular  county  or  parish. 

In  the  collection  of  engravings  of  sepulchral  monuments 
which  I  gave  to  the  Society  a  short  time  since,  the  prints  and 
drawings  are  divided  into  classes :  effigies,  incised  slabs, 
brasses,  etc.,  excepting  that  the  royal  tombs  have  been  kept 
together.  In  the  brasses  the  examples  are  classed  under 
ecclesiastical,  military,  civil,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  possible 
chronologically  in  each  class.  This  seems  to  me  the  best 
mode  of  arrangement  for  prints  and  drawings,  as  brasses,  for 
instance,  as  a  rule  are  mostly  selected  specimens,  and  the 
leaves  are  easily  handled. 

The  exact  arrangement,  however,  of  this  collection  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  considered  carefully,  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  be  bound  or  kept  in  solander  cases,  as  each  of  these 
plans  has  its  advantages. 


‘  Turning  to  matters  not  so  closely  connected  with  ourselves, 
I  may  refer  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  coins  formed  by 
I  one  of  our  Fellows,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Montagu.  This  proved  to 
be  even  more  considerable  than  was  anticipated.  It  has  to 
form  four  sales,  the  Greek  coins  in  London,  the  Roman  in 
[Paris,  and  two  sales  of  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.,  in  London.  The 
Greek  coins  and  the  first  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  sold,  and  I 
;  am  glad  to  say  that  the  British  Museum  has  acquired  most  of 
j  its  desiderata  ;  the  two  other  sales  will  come  on  very  shortly, 
jin  fact  the  one  in  Paris  commenced  on  Monday.  This  proves 
'  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  coins  offered  for 
sale  in  this  century. 

,  The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  which  I  had  occasion  to 
!  refer  last  year  in  connection  with  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
I  George  Scharf ,  has  now  passed  into  the  able  direction  of  his 
i  friend  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  F.S.A.  It  has  now  been  opened  to 
I  the  public,  and  we  can  see  again  our  old  friends  returned 
I  from  their  distant  place  of  banishment  at  Bethnal  Green. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Gallery,  finding  that  they  did  not  possess 
in  the  royal  series  a  portrait  of  Edward  IV.,  applied  to  our 
;  Council  for  the  loan  of  one  of  our  two  portraits  of  the  king, 

,  which  has  been  granted. 

I  In  the  British  Museum  I  have  not  much  to  record.  In  the 
i  Medieval  Room  the  old  zoological  wall-cases  on  one  side  of 
■  M  2 
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the  room  have  heen  replaced  by  better  ones,  and  the  otln 
side  will  be  completed  this  year.  By  this  new  arrangeineii 
while  the  cases  hold  as  much  as  before,  but  better  displayei 
and  more  free  from  dust,  the  suppression  of  the  useless  spac’ 
behind  the  fittings  will  give  more  floor-space  and  make  tli 
room  look  less  crowded.  The  Uepartment  of  Science  and  Ai 
has  transferred  on  loan  the  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  froij 
Faversham  bequeathed  by  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  and  they  can  no\ 
be  seen  in  company  with  other  Kentish  remains  alreadjmn  tli| 
IMuseum. 

The  greatest  change  has  been,  liowever,  in  the  Gold  Oriiaj 
ment  Room,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  transferred  tl 
the  old  Medal  Room,  where  the  cases  have  been  increased  iij 
number  and  refitted.  The  light  is  better,  and  the  gems  aiu| 
gold  ornaments  are  better  seen.  In  the  corridor  or  vestibutl 
leading  to  this  room  Mr.  Murray  has  collected  together  tli(| 
Greek  and  Roman  vases  and  other  objects  of  silver  in  hi: 
department,  so  that  the  works  of  art  in  the  precious  metal: 
can  be  studied  togetlier.  The  Trustees  of  the  Museum  havd 
been  good  enough  to  provide  three  wall  cases  for  the  collec 
tion  of  driidving  vessels  of  various  ages  and  countries  wliicl 
I  have  placed  in  tlie  Museum  on  loan,  many  of  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  rooms. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Museum  I  ought  to  refer  to! 
one  change  that  has  taken  place  and  which  nearly  concerns; 
myself.  Under  the  new  Civil  Service  regulations  I  had  tol 
retire  from  the  Museum  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  I  ain; 
glad,  however,  that  my  successor  is  our  excellent  Secretary,  Mr, 
Read,  so  that  my  work  of  many  years  has  passed  into  the, 
hands  of  one  who,  with  more  energy  than  I  now  possess,  liasj 
as  fully  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  and  knows  fjuith 
as  much  as  I  do  about  all  the  branches  of  a  department  which  1 
may  almost  say  I  instituted.  My  warm  love  for  the  Natioaal 
Collection  will  I  feel  sure  not  diminish,  and  as  your  President 
I  am  still  one  of  the  Trustees. 

A  veiy  interesting  exhibition  of  Egyptian  art  was  organised 
last  summer  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  publication  by  subscription  of  a  very  hand.sonie 
volume,  a  copy  of  which  has  recently  been  presented  to  us  by 
our  Director. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  continued  its  labours. 
At  the  great  terrace  temple  of  Queen  Hatasu  Monsieur 
Edouard  Naville,  Hon.  F.8.A.,  has  made  some  small  final 
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clearances,  opening  out  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  and 
discovering  tombs  showing  that  the  site  was  originally  a 
necropolis  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty,  destroyed  in  making  the 
foundations  of  the  temple.  Among  other  things  a  very  fine 
painted  coffin  of  that  date  has  been  found.  Some  important 
fragments  of  the  well-known  scenes  in  the  expedition  to  Punt 
have  been  brought  to  light  built  into  later  walls.  The  first 
volume  of  a  handsome  work  on  the  remains,  by  M.  Naville, 
,has  appeared.  The  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari,  large  folio,  1895. 

The  Fund  has  also  had  excavations  made  in  the  Fayum 
under  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  where  two  Grseco- 
Roman  sites  have  produced  a  number  of  interesting  papyri, 
several  dating  from  the  first  century  B.C.,  a  period  little  known 
in  papyri. 


I  may  add  that  Dr.  Petrie  has  carried  on  his  independent 
researches  in  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have  discovered  the  remains 
;of  a  new  race,  not  Egyptian,  but  with  affinities  to  the  fair¬ 
haired  Libyans.  They  had  vast  quantities  of  pottery,  flint 
or  chert  implements  of  extraordinary  perfection,  and  a  few 
[bronze  tools.  This  discovery  seems  to  suggest  some  very 
I  important  ethnographical  questions,  and  from  them  it  seems 
!now  doubtful  if  the  fine  stone  implements  that  have  come  to 
,us  from  Egypt  are  really  Egyptian. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
in  Cyprus  from  Miss  Turner’s  bequest  are  being  continued, 
jand  our  Fellow  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  has  gone  to  superintend  them. 
(The  antiquities  forming  the  museum  portion  of  the  collection 
of  last  year  have  been  received  and  are  exhibited.  The 
excavations  at  Curium  have  revealed  remains  of  the  Mycenaean 
period,  hardly  before  represented  from  Cyprus. 


f 
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I  now  come  to  the  last  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to 
make  any  remarks,  and  that  is  an  important  one,  being  the 
iifficult  question  as  to  the  preservation  of  historic  monuments. 
It  has  been  brought  prominently  before  us  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  but  it  had  previously  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  Archaeological  Societies  held 
in  our  rooms  last  summer. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  important  to  know  what  is  done  in 
rhis  matter  abroad.  I  have  ascertained  the  procedure  in 
three  countries,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  It 
■  would  have  been  easy  to  include  other  countries,  but  the 
letails  would  have  taken  more  time  to  explain  than  is  now  at 
I  my  disposal. 
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In  France  the  procedure  seems  to  be  very  simple  andi 
practical.  It  rests  on  a  law  promulgated  30th  March,! 
1887,  m  which  all  monuments  ai‘e  considered  “  Monuiiionts  [ 
Historiques.”  The  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  shortly  j 
stated  as  follows  :  i 

1.  Any  monuments  which,  from  the  aspect  of  history  ori 

art,  are  of  national  importance,  are  to  he  scheduled,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  Ministre  de  ITnstruction  publique  et  des  ■ 
Beaux  Arts.  ! 

2.  Those  belonging  immediately  to  the  State  shall  be  j 
scheduled  by  the  Minister  witli  the  assent  of  the  Minister  in  1 
whose  department  they  lie  ;  those  belonging  to  Departments  i 
or  Communes  with  the  concurrence  of  those  bodies. 

3.  Monuments  in  private  possession  shall  be  scheduled  with  ! 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

4.  No  monument  included  in  the  schedule  shall  be  destroyed, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  be  restored,  repaired,  or  modified,  witliout 
the  consent  of  the  Minister.  If  to  be  expropriated  for  public 
uses,  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  Minister  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  his  observations  on  it. 

5.  This  gives  certain  powers  to  the  Minister  under  a 
law  of  3rd  May,  1841,  which  I  have  not  before  me. 

6.  Any  monument  in  the  schedule  can  be  removed  from  it 
wholly  or  in  part  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  but  with  the 
same  formalities  that  accompany  its  being  placed  on  the 
schedule. 

7.  The  law  to  apply  to  mon\unents  previously  scheduled, 
but  in  the  case  of  private  owners,  if  the  State  shall  not  have 
been  at  any  expense  on  the  monument,  the  owner  shall 
have  a  right  to  have  it  excepted  from  the  schedule  on  giving 
six  months’  notice  within  the  year  following  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  law. 

Chapter  II.  relates  to  moveable  works  of  art.  Chapter  III. 
to  excavations,  and  Chapter  IV.  gives  special  conditions  as  to 
Algeria,  all  of  which  do  not  at  present  concern  us. 

Then  follows  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
entering  into  fuller  details  and  naming  the  Commission : 

(1)  Le  Ministre  de  I’lnstimction  publique  et  des  Beaux  Arts 
President. 

(2)  Le  directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  Vice-President. 

(3)  A  person  to  be  nominated  by  the  Ministre,  also  a  Vice- 
President. 

The  other  official  members  of  the  Commission  are  as 
follows ; 

(4)  Le  directeur  des  hatiments  civils  et  Palais  nationaux. 

(5)  Le  directeur  des  Cultes. 
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(6)  Le  directeur  des  Musees  nationaux. 

(7)  Le  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

(8)  Le  Prefet  de  Police. 

(9)  Les  inspecteurs  generanx  des  monuments  historiques. 

(10)  Le  controleur  des  travaux  des  monuments  his¬ 
toriques. 

(11)  Le  directeur  du  Musee  des  Thermes  et  de  I’hotel  de 
Cluny. 

(12)  Le  conservateur  du  Musee  de  sculpture  comparee. 

Some  members  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Ministre  de 

,  rinstruction  publique  from  candidates  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  the  number  is  not  stated. 

Then  follows  a  schedule  of  monuments,  which  consists  of 
the  following  classes,  arranged  each  alphabetically  :  1.  Mega- 
lithic  monuments,  317  ;  2.  Antique  monuments,  chiefly  Gallo- 
Roman  buildings,  walls,  etc.  160;  Medieval  and  later,  1,779. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  this,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  not  easy,  to  ascertain  how  the 
system  works.  I  believe  that  the  French  Government  has 
the  advantage  of  being  to  a  certain  extent  owner  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches,  which  can  be  therefore  included  in 
the  schedule  without  difficulty. 

In  Switzerland  the  initiative  seems  to  have  been  left  to  a 
private  Society,  “  Societe  pour  la  conservation  des  Monuments 
de  I’Art  historique  Suisse,”  of  which  I  have  before  me  a  report 
for  1895,  kindly  furnished  by  our  Consul-general  Mr.  Angst, 
treasurer  of  the  Society,  together  with  some  manuscript  notes. 

The  Society  was  established  in  1880,  and  its  means  were 
small,  the  moderate  subscriptions  of  its  300  members,  besides 
contributions  from  cantonal  and  other  local  societies.  The 
influence  of  the  Society  was  rather  moral  than  direct,  but  very 
considerable,  and  it  was  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  matters  within  its  sphere.  About  six  years  since  the 
Federal  Government  made  an  annual  grant  of  about  £2,000 
for  the  preservation  and  purchase  of  Swiss  antiquities,  and 
constituted  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  a  federal 
commission  for  such  purposes.  The  Society  grants  subsidies  to 
persons  wishing  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  monuments 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  sees  that  this  is  properly  carried 
out.  They  have  careful  plans  made  of  any  interesting  sites 
or  buildings  menaced  by  destruction. 

At  first  they  were  charged  with  selecting  Swiss  objects  of 
art  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Government ;  but  this  forms 
now  the  task  of  a  separate  commission,  and  the  former  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  ancient  monuments,  and  I  have  a  long  list  of 
buildings,  etc.,  which  they  have  helped  to  preserve  or  restore. 
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With  regard  to  Denmark,  on  which  I  commnnieatod  tol 
the  Society,  in  1879,*  a  translation  of  a  report  drawn  up  hy  the' 
illustrious  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  attempts  to  preserve 
national  monuments  commenced  as  early  as  1809,  but  with ' 
small  results.  In  1847  an  Inspector  of  Monuments  was  I 
appointed.  In  1848  all  monuments  on  the  State  domains  j 
were  declared  national  property,  and  ultimately  a  considerable  j 
number  of  ancient  monuments  were  brought  under  the  law  > 
for  their  conservation.  ])rawings  and  plans  were  made  of  I 
what  remained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  to  avoid  the  1 
inconveniences  of  too  much  concentration,  in  1866  diocesan 
commissions  and  inspectors  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  i 
work,  though,  for  lack  of  funds,  this  did  not  come  to  much,  i 
In  1873  the  Danish  Parliament  decided  to  vote  annual  sums  - 
for  the  preservation  of  the  monuments,  and  extra  grants 
to  large  amounts  in  special  cases.  Further  details  may  be 
found  in  the  report  itself,  and  there  is  not  time  for  me  to  go 
more  fully  into  this  question. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  country  our  shortcomings  are 
very  manifest.  Much  has  been  done  and' is  being  done  for 
our  churches  and  cathedrals,  not  always  in  the  best  taste. 
A  few  buildings  have  been  set  in  order  by  the  Government, 
such  as  Caernarvon  castle,  and  some  municipalities  have 
taken  under  their  care  ancient  buildings  or  ruins  in  their 
neighbourhood,  sncli  as  the  abbey  of  Kirkstall  by  the  city  of 
Leeds.  Nearly  everything,  however,  is  left  to  private 
enterprise.  Yearly  we  receive  communications  on  the  menaced 
destruction  of  some  relic  of  the  past ;  we  can  only  protest, 
sometimes  successfully,  but  more  often  without  result. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  is  confined  to  prehistoric 
remains,  perhaps  on  the  theory  that  such  remains  are  some¬ 
what  helpless,  while  historic  buildings  may  be  looked  after 
by  those  living  near  them  or  otherwise  interested  in  them. 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  an  enthusiast  in  such  matters,  who 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  (excepting  those  of  the 
monuments)  to  preserve  ancient  remains,  has  but  little  power. 
The  Act  was  brought  forward  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  F.S.A.,  and  passed  in  1882.  During  the  first  eight 
years  sixty-three  monuments  were  placed  under  the  Act,  of 
which  only  twenty-three  were  scheduled,  and  since  then  only 
one  has  been  added  to  the  schedide.  The  whole  of  these  are 
under  the  Office  of  Works,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
anxious  to  increase  its  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  appoint  a 
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committee  M^’ho  shall  obtain  full  particulars  of  what  is  done 
in  this  matter  by  other  European  Governments,  and  make  a 
careful  digest  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  our 
Government  or  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  a 
petition  should  be  prepared  and  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  various  societies,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  interested 
in  antiquities,  expressing  their  views.  The  co-operation  might 
be  invited  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  societies.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  try  and  get  the  monuments  placed  under  a 
commission  with  official  and  other  members,  representing  not 
only  the  departments  of  Government  conceimed  in  the  matter, 
but  also  various  societies. 

These  remarks  are,  however,  suggestive  only,  and  I  fear  time 
would  not  permit  my  entering  into  the  details  more  fully, 
and  they  would  be  better  considered  by  any  committee  that  is 
appointed.  I  would  only  suggest  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  before  the  Congress  of  Societies  this  summer.  With 
regard  to  the  Office  of  Works,  we  must  remember  that  the 
deputation  which  was  made  with  respect  to  the  Rolls  Chapel 
was  well  received  by  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  and  that  he  promised 
that  old  buildings  should  not  be  interfered  with  until  he  had 
consulted  the  societies  interested  in  them. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  Address,  the  following 
Resolution  was  moved  by  Arthur  Francis  Leach,  Esq.,  M.A., 
seconded  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Stevens,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow 
it  to  be  printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II. 
had  been  duly  elected,  the  following  list  was  read  from  the 
Chair  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President. 

Edwin  Freshfield.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
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Charles  Druiy  Edward  Fortnum,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D. 

William  ]\Iinet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney,  B.H.,  D.C.L. 

John  Watney,  Esq. 

Ten  Members  of  tlte  New  Council. 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 

George  Edward  Fox,  Es(^.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 

William  Gowland,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Charles  King,  Esq. 

Artliur  Francis  Leach,  Esq.,  IM.A. 

Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A. 
Alexander  Stuart  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 

Pursuant  to  the  Statutes,  chap.  III.  §  3,  the  name  of 
Edward  Pearson  Peterson,  Esq.,  who  had  failed  to  pay  all 
moneys  due  from  him  to  the  Society,  and  for  such  default  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  was  read  from  the  Chair, 
and  the  President  made  an  entry  of  his  amoval  against  his 
name  in  the  Register  of  the  Society. 


Thursday,  April  30th,  189G. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  tlie  Wor.shipful  Company  of  Tin  Ptate  Workers  alias  Wire  Workers  : — 
A  Chronological  History  of  the  Wonshipful  Company  of  Tin  Plate  Workers 
alias  Wire  Workers  of  the  City  of  London.  By  E.  A.  Ebblewhlte,  Esq., 
EkS.A.  4to.  1896. 
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From  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum  : — A  Sup¬ 
plemental  Catalogue  of  Specimens  of  Lace  acquired  for  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  between  June,  1890,  and  June,  1895.  By  Alan  S.  Cole. 
8vo.  London,  1895. 

From  H.  J.  Farmer  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. L’Insegnamento  della  Paleografia 
della  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  Napoli.  Discorso  di  Alfonso  Miola.  8vo. 
Napoli,  1885. 

Le  Scritture  in  volgare  dei  primi  tre  secoli  della  lingua.  By  Alfonso  Miola. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  Bologna,  1878. 

From  .1.  Wiekham  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.; — Office  for  the  Eoyal  Maundy  at 
We.stminster  Abbey,  April  2nd,  1896.  4to.  London,  1896. 

From  George  Cheney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Office  for  the  Consecration  of  a  Church  ; 
Office  for  the  Re-opening  of  a  Kestored  Church  ;  Office  for  the  Laying  of  a 
Foundation  Stone  of  a  Church  ;  Office  for  the  Consecration  of  a  Churchyard 
or  Burial  Ground  ;  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  upon  the  Day  of  Inter¬ 
cession  ;  and  Form  and  Order  of  the  Opening  of  the  Church  House. 

From  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  : — A  Medal  struck  to  Commemorate  the  Opening  of  the  Tower 
Bridge  by  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  on  the  30th  June,  1894. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Worcester  was  read  : 

“  Deanery,  Worcester, 

April  21,  1896. 

“  My  deae  Sie, 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  resolution  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
yourself. 

In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  work  referred  to  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  After  long  and  anxious  deli¬ 
beration  the  Chapter  decided  to  place  the  electric  motor  in  the 
first  small  chapel  of  the  ciypt,  as  there  appeared  no  other  con¬ 
venient  space  available.  The  chapel  itself,  however,  remains 
quite  intact,  and  visitors  can  obtain  easy  access  to  the  east 
end  of  it  (the  only  part  hidden)  through  a  door  in  the  wall 
which  will  always  be  open.  The  other  parts  of  the  crypt 
remain  as  before.  Had  the  motor  been  placed  at  the  north 
side  of  the  crypt,  the  result  would  have  been  a  serious  dis¬ 
figurement  of  the  great  central  apsidal  chapel. 

I  cannot  help  adding  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  most 
jealously  careful  of  the  entire  building  committed  to  their 
trust,  and  that  there  is  not  in  England,  or  elsewhere,  a  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  more  perfect  preservation,  or  beautiful  order  from  end 
to  end,  than  our  own. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  W.  Foeeest. 


Charles  H,  Read^  Esq.' 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1895,  having  examined  the  under¬ 
same  to  be  correct. 


Receipts. 

1895. 

Balance  in  haml,  1st  January,  1895 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

4  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  1st  January,  1894  . 

(i  at  £2  2s..  ditto  ditto  . 

5  at  £1  Is.,  completion  at  £3  3s.  for  1894 

398  at  £3  3s.,  due  1st  January,  1895  . 

172  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

3  at  .£3  3s.,  paid  in  advance,  due  1st  January, 
1890  .  .  .  . 

1  at  £2  2s.,  paid  in  advance,  due  1st  January, 
1896  .  .  .  . 


Less  Subscription  refunded,  paid  twice  in  1894 


s. 

d. 

12 

12 

0 

12 

12 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1,253 

14 

0 

301 

4 

0 

9 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1,056 

18 

0 

3  3  0 


Composition  ....•• 
Admission  Fees  : 

33  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  .... 

Sale  of  Published  Works  .... 

Sale  of  Librai’y  Books  .... 

Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  : 

Amount  of  Income  Tax  refunded  for  the  Years 
1891-2,  1892-3,  1893-4 

Dividend  on  £10,583  19s.  7d.  3  per  cent.  Metro¬ 
politan  Stock  .  .  .  .  . 

Stevenson’s  Bequest  : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  . 
Sundry  Receipts  ; 

Weekly  Notices  .  .  .  .  . 


£  s.  d. 
30  10  3 


1,053  15  0 
55  0  0 

277  4  0 
214  0  2 
37  12  0 

43  18  9 
300  18  8 

662  19  3 
0  8  0 


i 


£3,182  12  1 


STOCKS  AND  INVESTMENTS, 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock  .  .  .  10,583  19  7 

Bank  Stock  .....  2,128  9  0 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock  .  .  .  2,725  0  0 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Consolidated 

4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  .  .  .  2,757  0  0 

North  Eastern  Railway  Consolidated  Preferential 

4  per  cent.  Stock  ....  2,701  0  0 

Midland  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Guaranteed  Preferential  Stock  .  .  370  3  9 


£21,325  12  9 
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OF  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1895,  to 
written  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do  find  the 


Expenditure. 

1896. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Publications  of  the  Society,  Printers,  Artists’ 

Charges,  Binding  ..... 

989 

14 

8 

Archaeological  Inrestigations 

2 

14 

0 

Library  : 

Binding  ...... 

118 

17 

10 

Catalogues  and  Library  Work 

102 

6 

6 

Books  purchased  .... 

100 

0 

11 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  to  Societies  for  their 

Publications  ..... 

60 

1 

0 

371 

6 

3 

House  Expenditure  : 

Insurance  ..... 

17 

1 

3 

Lighting  ..... 

164 

0 

6 

Enel  ...... 

23 

16 

0 

Repairs  ...... 

176 

1 

6 

Tea  at  Meetings  .... 

19 

14 

.6 

Washing  and  Sundries 

63 

19 

0 

454 

11 

7 

lucome  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 

44 

3 

9 

Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson’s  Bequest 

4 

11 

11 

Pension  :  C.  K.  Watson,  retiring  allov/ance  . 

.360 

0 

0 

Salaries  : 

Assistant  Secretary  .... 

300 

0 

0 

Clerk  ... 

210 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

Wages: 

Porter  ...... 

93 

0 

0 

Porter’s  wife  (as  housemaid)  . 

20 

16 

8 

113 

16 

6 

Official  Expenditure  t 

Stationery  and  Printing 

86 

15 

7 

Postages  ..... 

27 

17 

6 

„  on  Publications 

49 

13 

4 

Sundry  Expenses  .... 

70 

6 

1 

233 

12 

6 

Cash  in  hand  (Coutts  &  Co.) 

72 

10 

6 

Petty  cash  .... 

5 

11 

6 

78 

1 

10 

£3,182 

12 

1 

31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  w.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this 

cause  are  as  follows  ; 

£ 

S, 

d. 

£ 

B, 

d. 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Consoli- 

dated  Guaranteed  Stock 

8,894 

0 

0 

Midland,  Railway  4  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Guaranteed  Preference  Stock 

9,602 

17 

11 

£18,396 

17 

11 

After  the  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to  £600  per  annum,  the 

Society  is ’entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the 

income  on  the  above 

fu-nds.  ’This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October 

in 

eyerj  year. 

Witness  our  hands  this  27th  day  of  March,  1896. 


O'WEN  ROBERTS. 
WILLIAM  MINET.  ' 
W.  J.  HARDY. 
CHARLES  E.  KEYSER. 
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The  Rev.  Ernest  Bickersteth  Savage,  M.A.,  was  admitted 
Fellow.  I 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for 
the  year  1895  was  read.  (See  pages  160,  161.)  I 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  j 
their  trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful 
services. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Sir  Henry 
Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society. 

Guy  Baking,  Esrp,  exhibited  and  presented  a  plaster  cast  of 
the  helm  preserved  above  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  V.,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Baking  for  his  gift  to  the 
Society’s  collections. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover  belonging 
to  the  parish  church  of  Tong,  Shropshire,  on  which  he  read 
the  following  notes  : 

“  This  cup  is  a  very  beautiful  object  with  somewhat  unusual 
details.  The  body  is  cylindrical  and  formed  of  rock  crystal, 
the  rest  is  of  silver-gilt,  richly  ornamented  with  scrolls  of 
vine,  executed  in  a  bold  and  uncommon  style ;  the  scrolls  upon 
the  various  parts  of  the  cup  being  carefully  graduated  in  size 
to  suit  the  spaces  they  fill. 

The  history  of  the  cup  is  given  in  George  Griffiths’  History 
of  Tong,  Slmypshire  (1894),  p.  82,  where  an  exceedingly  bad 
figure  of  the  cup  may  be  found.  It  is  there  stated  that 
‘  Bady  Herries  gave  to  Tong,  about  the  year  1630,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  costly  ciboidum  or  sacramental  vessel  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  artist 
Holbein,  and  regarded  by  the  highest  authorities  in  such 
matters  as  unique.’  It  stands  11  inches  high,  and  is  of  silver 
richly  chased,  having  a  central  barrel  of  crystal  2  inches  deep, 
2|  inches  diameter  outside,  and  2^  inches  inside.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  ancient  college  of  Tong,  and  held  the  sacred 
wafers  ;  but  is  now  used  to  hold  the  consecrated  wine  on  the 
high  festival  days  of  the  church.  It  is  described  among  ‘  the 
guifts  of  that  pious  and  charitable  lady  Eleanor  Harries 
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(relict  of  Sir  Thomas)  as  a  large  comunion  cup  of  gould  and 
christall  and  cover.’ 

It  seems  highly  doubtful  whether  the  cup  could  have  been 
used  as  a  ciborium,  especially  with  its  rounded  bottom,  and  if 
the  date  to  which  I  assign  it  be  right  that  use  can  be  set 
aside ;  but,  whether  or  no  the  cup  may  be  a  ciborium,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  a  chalice,  and  I 
think  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  was  originally  intended 
for  sacred  use,  but  rather  as  a  standing  cup  for  domestic  adorn¬ 
ment  and  use. 

It  bears  no  stamp  of  any  kind,  and  without  external 
evidence  it  would  be  rather  difiicult  to  say  where  it  was 
made.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  work  of  Holbein, 
and  it  certainly  shows  strong  traces  of  the  style  of  his  time, 
especially  in  its  form,  but  even  from  intrinsic  evidence  it  must 
be  set  down  as  near  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  Holbein 
died  (in  1543).  I  have  called  the  style  of  the  ornament  un¬ 
usual,  and  I  think  it  is  so,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  But 
curiously  enough  there  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
fine  standing  cup  and  cover  decorated  with  bands  of  scroll 
work  of  exactly  the  same  design  as  those  before  us,  and  clearly 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  In  addition  to  the  scrolls,  how¬ 
ever,  are  bands  of  engraved  design,  which,  if  I  had  seen  them 
alone,  I  should  have  pronounced  them  North  German  work 
without  hesitation.  But  upon  the  edge  of  the  cup  are  the 
London  hall-marks  for  1611,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that  both  of  the  cups  are  of  English  manufacture  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  should,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  the  maker’s  mark  on  the  larger  cup  is  a 
queer  German-looking  monogram,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
artificer  may  have  been  of  continental  origin,  a  foreigner 
working  in  England.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Arthur  Dibben,  M.A.,  exhibited  a  palimpsest 
brass  from  Astley  church,  Warwickshire,  on  which  Mill 
i  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes : 

“  The  brass  from  Astley,  Warwickshire,  exhibited  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dibben,  is  a  palimpsest  belonging  to  the 
class  in  which  an  older  memorial  has  been  cut  up  and  made  to 
do  duty  a  second  time.  The  plate  is  unfortunately  imperfect ; 
the  beginning  of  the  inscription  and  portions  of  the  end  of 
I  the  two  top  lines  being  lost.  The  remaining  portion  is  broken 
[  into  three  pieces,  and  in  its  present  condition  measures  20^  by 
I  5|-  inches.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  black  letter,  reads 
i  thus : 
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t>o‘]  djavitf  piay  for  j/  foliUlf  of  filoijn  (ttruggr  fon . ] . 

(L'XfSt’  grnttima  Itjavfiara  ijis  Votf  loijidjr  :Tloi)n  <!riuggr....|.... 
.  .  n  Olounttr  of  iHflilili  j/  abtti  Oay  of  'Orrrmbri:  lini 

mtil] . . . .  o]f  )f  rrign  of  ilvpng  ilKiU'fi  j/  fiflijt 


vV  }f  fatO  liiacbara  'Oidi  | . . . .  lijaj)  of 


lini 


17^ 


0  toljofc  foullo  Ijauc  m[rrri) .  iUmni] 


The  reverse  consists  of  a  portion  of  tlie  representation  of  a 
shrondcd  skeleton  of  a  woman.  The  plate  has  been  much  cut 
down,  but  tlie  lower  part  of  the  jaw,  the  ribs,  pelvis,  and 
thigh  bones  are  clearly  shown ;  jiarts  of  the  elbow  and  of 
tlie  left  hand  also  appear,  showing  that  the  arms  were  held 
straight  to  the  sides  as  is  usual  in  this  class  of  fignires.  The 
date  of  this  reverse  plate  is  circa  1500. 

At  Cheam,  Surrey,  is  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  where  an 
inscription  to  Thomas  Fromond,  1542,  has  on  its  reverse  the 
effigy  of  a  female  in  a  shroud,  circa  1500.  The  whole  of  this 
brass  is,  however,  made  up  of  earlier  examples.*  In  the 
temporary  museum  formed  at  Bristol,  during  the  visit  of  the 
Archmological  Institute  in  1853,  Mr.  W.  Tyson  exhibited  a 
fragment  of  a  sepulchral  brass,  part  of  an  emaciated  figure 
extended  on  a  mat,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  sun-dial, 
the  lines  being  engraved  on  the  reverse  of  the  original 
work.”t 

The  Astley  brass  has  since  been  fixed  in  a  copjier  frame  so 
as  to  show  both  sides  of  it. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant-Secretary,  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  fourteenth-century  painted  tabula 
or  reredos  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich.! 

“  The  presbytery  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  is 
flanked  by  two  chapels  of  peculiar  form,  which  are  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  ambulatory  that  passes  round  the  apse. 
Tlie  southern  of  these  chapels  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St. 
Luke,  the  northern  is  known  as  Jesus  chapel.  Each  has  an 
upper  story,  whicli  is  entered  fi’om  tlie  lofty  triforium  gallery 
above  the  aisle  vaults.  The  room  above  St.  Luke’s  cliapel  is 
the  depository  of  the  muniments  and  records  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  ;  that  over  Jesus  chapel  was  formerly  the  plumbery, 
and  has  in  the  centre  a  large  table  for  casting  sheets  of  lead, 

*  Engraved  in  the  Portfolio  of  the  Mommcnfal  Brass  Society.  Fart  IV. 

f  Bristol  Volume  of  the  Arckwoloyical  Institute,  l.xxxiv. 

J  See  ante,  page  123. 
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)ut  is  now  used  as  a  sort  of  museum  of  sculptured  fragments 
ound  in  and  about  the  church. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  chambers  was  found,  about  fifty 
^ears  ago,  the  beautiful  reredos  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
lave  so  kindly  sent  for  exhibition.  It  was  turned  face  down¬ 
wards,  and  used  as  a  table,  holes  being  cut  in  the  four  corners 
i'or  the  legs,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  convenient  size  by 
he  mutilation  of  one  side.  I  have  always  been  under  the 
mpression  that  the  reredos  was  found  in  the  plumbery,  a 
supposition  to  which  the  splashes  of  red  paint  visible  on  the 
oainted  side  seem  to  lend  weight,  but  our  Fellow  Dr.  Bensly, 
phe  obliging  and  courteous  chapter  clerk,  tells  me  he 
understands  that  the  reredos  was  preserved  in  the  treasury 
jDver  St.  Luke’s  chapel,  where  its  interesting  character  was 
'noticed  shortly  before  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  in  1847,  when  it  was  rescued  from  oblivion. 

1  The  reredos  is  now  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  ambu- 
'  datory  of  the  apse. 

j|  As  Mr.  Waller  pointed  out  in  the  paper  he  read  to  the 
1 1  Society  on  March  19th,  the  reredos  forms  the  subject  of  a 

(  valuable  memoir  by  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  formerly 
I  Director  of  this  Society,  in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Archae- 
iological  Institute.  Mr.  Way’s  paper  deals  chiefiy  with  the 
I  subjects  of  the  paintings  and  the  methods  of  decoration  em- 
j:  ployed,  but  only  touches  lightly  upon  the  archaeological 
;  features  of  the  reredos.  With  your  permission,  I  will  lay 
j  before  you  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  reredos 
}  from  this  point  of  view. 

n  The  object  in  question  is  what  our  medieval  documents  call 
ji  in  Latin  a  tabula,  in  English  a  table,  from  its  being  made  of 
)j  boards.  Such  an  one  is  described  in  Rites  of  Durham  as 
11  standing  on  the  Jesus  altar  there  against  the  wall  behind  it : 
il  ‘  a  moste  curiouse  and  fine  Table,  with  ij  leves  to  open  and 
clos  againe,  all  of  the  hole  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
il  most  ricblye  and  curiously  sett  furth  in  most  lyvelie  coulours, 
all  like  the  burninge  gold,  as  he  was  tormented,  and  as  he 
I  honge  on  the  cross,  which  was  a  most  lamentable  sighte  to 

ii  beholde.’*  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Norwich  reredos 
was  a  ‘table  with  leves,’  that  is  to  say  a  triptych;  on  the 
contrary,  its  unpainted  ends  show  that  it  was  fitted  into  a 
recess  in  the  wall  or  screen  behind  the  altar  on  which  it  stood. 

I  Otherwise  it  exactly  resembles  in  character  that  formerly 
existing  at  Durham. 

*  A  Description  or  Breife  Declaration  of  all  the  Ancient  Monuments, 
Rites,  and  Customes  helonginge  or  beinge  within  the  Alonastioal  Church  of 
I  Durham  before  the  Siojjgjression.  Written  in  1593.  (Surtees  Society  16),  28. 
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In  its  present  condition  the  Norwich  table  measures  8  feei 
G-g-  inches  in  length  by  2  feet  10^  inches  in  height,  but  it  waii 
originally  taller.  ; 

It  consisted  of  two  parts :  (1)  a  series  of  oak  boards,  |  incl 
thick,  placed  horizontally  and  pinned  together  at  their  edgefl 
by  wooden  dowels;  and  (2)  a  moulded  frame,  also  of  oak; 
which  was  made  separately  and  afterwards  pinned  to  th(.| 
boarding  with  wooden  pins.  The  boarding  and  the  franiej 
were  of  the  same  dimensions.  ! 

The  frame  Avas  Gf  inches  wide  and  inch  thick  at  the] 
outer  edge,  and  had  two  sets  of  mouldings,  all  cut  out  of  the! 
solid.  The  inner  series,  by  the  aid  of  four  mullions,  was  so! 
arranged  as  to  divide  the  tabida  into  live  panels,  each  about  j 
15g-  inches  wide.  These  were  enclosed  by  the  outer  series  as; 
by  a  frame. 

After  the  whole  had  been  made  and  put  together  by  the; 
joiner  it  was  handed  over  to  the  painter  to  be  decorated. 
That  this  was  the  order  of  things  is  quite  clear,  for  the  loss  of 
three  of  the  four  mullions  shows  that  the  panels  must  have 
been  painted  after  the  frame  and  mullions  had  been  fixed  ir. 
their  places. 

The  subjects  of  the  paintings,  from  left  to  right,  are :  (1) 
the  scourging  of  Our  Lord  ;  (2)  Christ  bearing  his  Cross ;  (3) 
the  Crucifixion  ;  (4)  the  Resurrection ;  and  (5)  the  Ascension.  ! 
These  have  been  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in 
his  memoir  aforementioned,  and  only  a  fortnight  ago  by 
Mr.  Waller.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  say  ; 
anything  further  about  them  now.  I  must,  however,  recur  to 
one  point,  which  has  of  course  been  noticed  by  both  the  ^ 
gentlemen  I  have  just  named,  viz. :  the  mutilation  of  the  li 
panels  by  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  reredos,  including  ; 
the  Avhole  of  the  fourth  side  of  the  frame.  The  background 
upon  which  the  pictures  are  painted  is  now  composed  of  four  . 
boards.  Mr.  Waller  thinks  there  was  a  fifth,  which  was  lost 
when  the  reredos  was  made  into  a  table,  and  Mr.  Way  arrived 
at  practically  the  same  conclusion,  for  he  says  ‘  it  seems  pro-  ' 
bable  that  about  10  inches  in  breadth,  at  least,  has  been  cut  ' 
away  from  the  upper  jAart  of  the  jiaintings.’  Mr.  Way  further  , 
expresses  his  opinion  ‘  that  the  compa-rtments  were  rectangular, 
and  that  the  missing  portion  of  the  frame  ....  was  continued 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  base.’ 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  boards  forming  the 
tabula  proper  were  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  frame 
affixed  in  front  of  them,  and  since  the  lowest  board  is  partly 
covered  by  the  depth  of  the  frame,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  a  fifth 
board  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  others  would,  when 
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j  crossed  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  frame,  afford  just  sufficient 
'space  for  the  completion  of  the  paintings.* 

A  clue  to  the  original  dimensions  of  the  reredos  is  to  be 
found  by  a  study  of  what  remains  of  the  frame,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  this  we  will  now  turn. 

What  may  be  called  the  inner  frame  is  composed  of  (1)  a  roll 
moulding  or  bead  which  encloses  each  picture,  and  (2)  a  second 
jbead,  separated  from  the  other  by  a  flat  chamfer,  which 
divides  the  panels  and  is  carried  all  round  them.  It  thus 
.forms  as  it  were  a  series  of  distinct  frames,  one  for  each 
i picture.  The  beaded  members  are  gilded  and  the  chamfers 
painted  blue  and  red  alternately,  the  red  being  relieved  by 
I  small  gold  cinquef oiled  flowers  stencilled  at  regular  intervals. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  frame  has  a  fiat  band  2|  inches 
broad,  with  a  moulded  edge  2^  inches  wide,  composed  of  (1) 
a  gilt  bead,  (2)  an  ogee  chamfer  painted  red  with  gold  flowers, 
and  (3)  a  flat  margin  painted  green  with  gold  flowers.  The 
flat  band  is  ornamented  in  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
unusual  fashion  by  a  series  of  painted  glass  panels,  evidently 
in  imitation  of  enamel,  with  intermediate  scrolls  of  leafwork 
;  executed  in  gesso  and  gilded.  These  scrolls  are  done  with 
I  more  freedom  than  the  beautiful  diapered  gesso  backgrounds 
I  of  the  panels,  but  are  by  the  same  hand.  The  glass  panels 
I  have  not  hitherto  been  properly  described.  Mr.  Way  describes 
the  mouldings  of  the  frame  as  ‘  richly  diapered,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  gilding,  impressed  work  and  portions  of  coloured 
glass,  inserted  at  intervals ;  as  also  with  armorial  escutcheons, 
of  which  three  only  remain.’  He  has,  however,  obviously 
overlooked  the  identity  of  his  ‘  portions  of  coloured  glass  ’ 
with  the  armorial  escutcheons,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  glass 
decoration  was  heraldic  throughout. 

The  panels  are  each  3^  inches  long  by  2i  inches  wide  and 
are  not  of  coloured  but  ordinary  clear  white  glass,  painted  on 
the  back  with  armorial  bearings,  and  affixed  to  the  frame  by 
some  adhesive  material.  After  they  had  been  placed  in 
position  the  intermediate  gesso  work  was  put  on  and  gilded.f 


*  It  is  possible  that  the  central  panel  was  taller  than  the  others  by  the  width 
of  a  sixth  board,  round  which  the  frame  would  of  course  be  returned.  Room 
would  then  be  found  for  such  accessories  as  angels  holding  chalices,  as  in  the 
painting  at  St.  Michael-at-Plea  by  the  .same  hand,  described  by  Mr.  Waller,  and 
probably  for  the  sun  and  moon  above  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

t  Examples  of  this  form  of  decoration  are  not  common  in  this  country.  The 
beautiful  late  thirteenth  century  tahnla  in  Westminster  abbey  church  is  of 
course  a  notable  example,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  has  shown  me  in  the  same 
church  a  single  fragment  on  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  which  was 
formerly  elaborately  decorated  with  painted  glass  panels,  as  were  apparently  the 
wooden  sedilia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  presbytery.  Some  large  pieces  of 
sfimilar  work  still  exist  in  the  canopy  of  the  president’s  seat  in  the  chapter-house 
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Since  the  aniiovial  bearings  are  disposed  over  the  whole | 
snrface  of  the  glass  panels,  they  should  more  properly  be; 
described  as  banners  of  arms,  for  which  I  think  they  arei 
intended.  Leaving  for  future  consideration  the  arms  depicted, 
on  them,  we  must  observe  tlie  arrangement  of  the  banners  and| 
the  information  they  afford  as  to  the  original  size  and  form  ofi 
the  reredos.  1 

Along  the  lower  side  of  the  frame  there  were  eleven  banners, . 
so  placed  that  there  was  one  at  each  end,  another  below  the^ 
centre  of  each  panel,  and  another  beneath  each  mullion. 
These  banners  are  all  placed  lengthwise,  but  the  arms  upou 
them  are  painted  as  if  the  banners  were  long  ones  and  not 
upright.  I 

On  each  end  of  the  frame  were  three  banners,  placed ' 
upright,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  6^  inches  apart,  which  is 
also  the  distance  between  the  lowest  vertical  banner  and  the 
first  long  one  beneath  it.  In  its  present  state  the  frame  is 
cut  off  immediately  above  the  uppermost  of  the  three  side , 
banners,  and  there  is  of  course  nothing  to  shew  how  the  rest 
of  it  was  arranged.  I  think,  however,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  frame  was  continued  in  the  same  style  all  round  the 
reredos,  and  if  we  allow  above  the  uppermost  banner  the  same 
space,  6^  inches,  that  occurs  below  it,  the  distance  between 
the  long  banners  of  the  lower  frame,  and  a  similar  series  on 
the  upper  frame  would  be  2  feet  lid  inches.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  restore  tlie  position  of  the  upper  frame,  which  gives  a 
total  heiffht  for  the  reredos  at  the  side  of  3  feet  9  inches.  We 

O 

have  thus  lost  3|-  inches  from  the  panels.  The  missing  board 
must  have  been  slightly  broader  than  those  below  it,  wliich 
measure  respectively,  the  lowest  9  inches,  the  other  three 
8|-  inches  each  in  width,  but  the  fifth  board,  if  my  deductions 
be  correct,  must  have  been  10^  inches  wide,  which  closely 
agrees  with  the  10  inches  allowed  by  Mr.  Way.  By  the  aid 
of  the  dimensions  thus  recovered,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  panels  were  two  squares  in  height,  a 
very  satisfactory  proportion.* 

We  may  now  return  to  the  examination  of  the  banners. 

at  Christcliurcli,  Canierbury,  the  recorded  work  of  prior  Heury  of  Eastiy  in 
130i-5.  The  same  method  of  decoration  also  appears  on  the  gorgeous  rood- 
screens  at  Soutliwold,  Suffolk,  aud  Cawston,  Norfolk,  of  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  date. 

*  The  central  panel,  as  I  have  previously  suggested,  may  have  been  higher 
than  the  others  to  accommodate  the  subject  painted  on  it.  Three  squares  would 
give  us  a  height  of  about  3  feet  10  inches,  which  is  too  great,  but  two  squares 
and  a  half  give  3  feet  2  inches,  which,  allowing  for  the  frame,  would  mean  the 
addition  of  another  board  0  inches  wide.  The  banners  round  the  frame  would 
accommodate  themselves  fairly  symmetrically  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  their 
original  number  would  then  have  been  thirty. 
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The  banners  or  traces  of  them  on  the  existing  framework  are 
seventeen  in  number,  viz.,  three  at  each  end,  and  eleven  along 
the  bottom.  For  convenience  I  have  numbered  them,  beginning 
with  the  uppermost  left-hand  banner,  and  continuing  down, 
across  the  bottom,  up  the  right  side,  and  along  the  top.  The 
total  number  was  twenty-eight. 

Of  the  banners  themselves,  only  three  remain,  viz..  Nos.  5, 
6,  and  13,  but  the  places  of  the  others  (except  17)  are  marked 
by  the  red  or  black  patches  of  the  adhesive  material  by  which 
I  the  glass  panels  were  attached  to  the  frame,  and  several  of 
I  these  retain  traces  of  a  cast,  as  it  were,  of  the  painting  on  the 
panel  sufficient  to  enable  the  arms  to  be  made  out.  The  red 
,  material  seems  to  have  been  used  for  such  arms  as  had  gold  or 
,red  fields  or  ordinaries,  the  black  when  the  field  or  ordinary 
I  was  silver  or  black. 

'  1.  Has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  hole  cut  for  one  of 

I  the  legs  when  the  tabula  was  degraded  to  menial 

j  uses.  It  had  a  red  cement  backing. 

2.  Of  this  most  of  the  red  mounting  remains,  and  it  bears 

clear  traces  of  the  arms  of  Despencer  {Quarterly 
argent  and  gules,  the  2nd  and  Srd  quarters  fretty 
or  ;  over  all  a  bend  sable)  within  a  bordure.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  the  banner  was  that 
of  the  warlike  Henry  Despencer,  bishop  of  Norwich 
from  1370  to  1406,  who  differenced  his  paternal  arms 
with  an  azure  bordure  charged  with  the  golden 
mitres  of  his  see. 

3.  Is  hopelessly  defaced ;  and 

4.  Is  also  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  hole  cut  for 

another  of  the  table  legs.  Both  banners  were  mounted 
on  red  cement,  and  on  4  are  doubtful  traces  of  a 
pale  or  cross. 

5.  Is  fortunately  quite  perfect.  It  is  fixed  by  black 

cement  and  bears  the  arms  of  Hales :  sable  a  chevron 
between  three  lions  rampant  argent.  Sir  Stephen 
Hales,  who  bore  these  arms,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
made  to  serve  as  his  carver  by  the  rebel  John  the 
Litester  (or  dyer)  in  the  insurrection  of  1381. 

6.  Is  also  perfect.  It  bears  on  a  red  backing  the  arms  of 

Morieux :  gules  a  bend  argent  billety  sable.  Sir 
Thomas  Morieux  was  a  valiant  knight  who  took  an 
active  part  in  conjunction  with  bishop  Henry 
Despencer  in  the  rebellion  of  1381. 

7.  Had  a  black  mount,  on  which  are  doubtful  traces  of  a 

fess  as  ordinary. 

8.  Had  a  red  mount,  but  is  hopelessly  effaced. 
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9.  Also  had  a  backing  of  red  cement,  on  which  appear . 

traces  of  what  may  be  a  fess.  ' 

10.  Has  a  fairly  perfect  backing  of  red  cement,  which 
seems  to  bear  indications  of  the  checkers  and  narrow 
fess  of  the  Clifford  family,  but  this  is  not  certain.  ; 

11.  lletains  the  black  mounting  of  a  banner  which  clearly  ' 
b<jre  (jides  a  saltire  ergrailed  argert.  These  are  the  i 
arms  of  the  Norfolk  family  of  Kerdeston,  of  which 
the  last  legitimate  male  representative.  Sir  William  ! 
Kerdeston,  died  in  1361,  but  they  here  may  have  j 
reference  to  some  other  member  of  the  family. 

12.  The  black  backing  of  this  bears  clear  traces  of  a  1 
l)anner  which  was  ‘paly  nehidy  argent  (or  or)  and  j 
gtdes.  These  arms  are  probably  those  of  a  member  ' 
of  the  Geriion  family  (perhaps  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Gernon,  who  was  living  in  1374). 

13.  Is  fortunately  complete,  though  the  glass  is  sadly 
cracked.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Howard  :  gules  a  hend 
het'ween  six  cross-crosslets  jitcliees  argent,  probably 
for  Sir  John  Howard,  of  Fersfield,  living  in  1388. 

14.  1.5,  16,  and  17  are  unfortunately  destroyed,  the  first 
and  last  by  the  holes  of  the  table  legs.  Traces 
remain  of  tlie  red  cement  backing  of  the  three  first, 
but  this  shews  no  definite  signs  of  arms. 

The  other  banners,  from  18  to  28  inclusive,  were  of  course 
lost  when  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  was  destroyed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  heraldry,  if  the  arms  be  correctly 
assigned,  limits  the  date  of  the  tabula,  in  one  direction  to 
1370,  when  Henry  Despencer  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Norwich.  Certain  details  of  the  costume  of  the  figures 
suggest  a  somewhat  later  date  than  this  for  the  painting  of 
the  reredos,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  was  given  as  a 
thank  offering  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  1381. 
That  it  was  a  gift  to  which  a  number  of  people  subscribed  is, 
I  think,  proved  by  the  series  of  armorial  banners  on  the 
frame,  and  three  of  the  probable  donors,  the  bishop.  Sir 
Stephen  Hales,  and  Sir  Thomas  Morieux,  Avere  certainly 
concerned  in  suppressing  Litester’s  rebehion.  By  the  kindness 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  I  have  examined  such  of  the 
Sacrist’s  and  Precentor’s  Rolls  as  cover  the  period  from  1364 
to  1400.  Various  payments  for  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
images  and  furnitui'e  occur  which  shoAv  that  painters  Avere 
constantly  employed,  but  in  the  few  rolls  that  remain  the 
names  of  the  artists  are  not  given,  and  the  works  on  Avhich 
they  were  engaged  seem  to  have  been  small.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  what  was  in  the  lost  rolls,  but  it  is  not 
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ikely  that  a  gift  made  and  painted  by  subscription  would  have 
oeen  mentioned  therein,  though  the  charge  for  fixing  it  might 
Slave  been  entered. 

The  altar  to  which  the  reredos  belonged  cannot  now,  I  am 
xfraid,  be  determined.  It  may  have  stood  upon  the  altar  of 
[the  Holy  Cross  against  the  roodscreen  in  the  nave,  or  even 
upon  the  Jesus  altar,  but  the  slab  of  this,  part  of  which  exists, 
'was  only  7  feet  3  inches  long,  while  the  reredos  is  15  inches 
[longer.  It  may  however  have  slightly  exceeded  in  length  the 
jaltar  itself.  But  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  are  not  such  as 
would  restrict  the  reredos  to  either  a  Rood  or  a  Jesus  altar, 
and  it  may  just  as  well  have  stood  upon  some  other  elsewhere 
[in  the  church.  Mr.  Waller  suggested  a  Passion  altar  or  one 
jof  St.  Mary  of  the  Passion.  I  do  not  however  remember  to 
have  met  with  either  of  those  dedications  in  any  English 
icliurch,  and  so  far  as  wills  and  account  rolls  give  information 
neither  altar  existed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich. 

As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  tabula,  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  add  much  to  what  was  said  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  reredos  has,  however,  since  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Poynter,  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  Mr.  A.  Higgins, 
and  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  all  most  competent  critics,  and 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  Italian. 

!  The  two  former  gentlemen  further  expressed  their  opinion  that 
it  was  also  neither  French,  German,  nor  Flemish.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema  writes  to  me :  '  I  am  unable  to  recognise  Italian  work¬ 
manship  in  the  painting  and  ornamentation  of  the  Norwich 
'  reredos,  and  quite  believe  with  you  that  it  is  genuine  English 
art  that  we  have  before  us.’  Mr.  Higgins  and  Sir  Charles 
!  Robinson  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  English,  an  opinion 
I  which  it  seems  to  me  as  difficult  to  deny  as  it  is  to  prove  the 
i  work  Italian,  as  upheld  by  Mr.  Waller.  The  hesitation  to 
I  assign  an  English  origin  to  the  painting  no  doubt  arises  from 
'  our  want  of  knowledge  of  English  art  consequent  upon  the 
j  wholesale  destruction  of  examples  of  it. 

I  That  the  reredos  was  made  and  painted  in  this  country 
I  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  the  mouldings  of  the  frame 
j  are  thoroughly  English,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  they  were 
I  carved  and  fixed  in  place  before  the  painting  was  begun.  That 
the  painting  was  executed  in  Norwich  is  highly  probable.  In 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  painted  screens  and  roofs  in  Norfolk, 
contributed  to  the  Archseological  Journal  in  1890,*  Mr.  George 
E.  Fox  has  shown  that  there  were  many  artists  living  in  the 
city  of  Norwich  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 


*  Vol.  xlvii.  pp.  66-77. 
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centuries,  and  tlieir  names  are  all  local  and  not  foreign.  Onej 
of  these,  Robert  Ode,  is  described  as  a  ‘peyntour’  in  1407-8,1 
and  a  will  of  141G  mentions  ‘  j  tabulam  depictam  cum  historiai 
de  sancta  Katerina  quse  tabula  est  in  manibus  Roberti  Okyft  de| 
Norwico  et  solut  est  eidem  Roberti  pro  factura  ejusdem  tabule, 
xxxiiij  solidos  iiij  d.’*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  beautiful; 
gesso  diaper  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  in  the  second  and  fourth  i 
panels  of  the  Norwich  reredos  may  be  a  rebus  indicative  ofl 
Robert  Ode’s  handiwork.  Besides  the  frame  there  are  certain 
English  features  about  the  paintings,  such  as  the  architecture,; 
the  essentially  English  mace  held  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the ' 
ty])ieal  English  grouping  of  the  Resurrection,  and,  as  Lord 
Dillon  has  pointed  out  to  me,  the  thoroughly  English  military ! 
tigures.  The  use  of  the  imitation  Arabic  letters,  upon  which 
]\Ir.  Waller  laid  great  stress  in  support  of  an  Italian  origin  for 
the  painting,  differs  from  that  seen  in  every  Italian  picAire  in 
our  National  Gallery,  a  fairly  representative  collection,  in  that 
the  letters  are  woven  into  the  material  of  St.  John’s  under 
garment,  and  not  confined  to  the  hem  of  his  robe,  as  in  all  the 
pictures  in  question  without  exception.  This  may  be  in  itself 
a  small  matter,  but  we  know  from  inventories  that  rich  stuffs 
woven  with  letters  were  in  use  in  England  when  this  table 
was  painted,  and  there  existed  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1388 
a  number  of  f rentals,  copes,  chasubles,  etc.,  given  by  Cardinal 
Langham  {oh.  1376),  which  are  described  as  ‘de  panno  aureo 
de  luca  varij  coloris  stragulatum,  et  diversis  literis  inscriptis.’  t 
Some  of  these  still  survived  at  the  suppression,  and  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  English  inventory  then  made  as  ‘  of  bawdekyn 
haveyng  in  hit  strypes  of  gold  with  Greke  letters.’  J  This 
rayed  cloth  of  gold  of  Lucca  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
material  of  the  robe  worn  by  St.  John,  but  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  plain  garments  with  merely  lettered  borders 
seen  in  the  National  Gallery  pictures.  The  mistake  in  calling 
the  letters  ‘  Greke  ’  is  of  course  understandable.  By  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  I  am  enabled 
to  exhibit  for  comparison  with  the  Norwich  table  the  splendid 
contemporary  English  mass-book  presented  to  Westminster 
abbey  by  Nicholas  Litlington,  who  was  abbot  from  1362  to 
1386.  Tlie  large  illumination  in  this  which  jirecedes  the  Canon 
exhibits  a  striking  English  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  with 
small  scenes  from  the  Passion  in  the  border,  including  the 

*  lllmtrations  of  the  Rood-screen  at  Barton  Turf  (Norfolk  ,'ind  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society,  ,18(59),  14. 

t  Archaeolugia,  Ivii.  229,  2i51,  252,  261. 

X  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
iv.  330. 
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Scourging,  and  Christ  carrying  the  Cross.  The  manner  in 
which  Christ  is  tied  to  the  pillar  in  the  former  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  Norwdch  picture.  The  illuminated  initial 
letter  for  the  Easter  Day  office  also  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Resurrection,  identical  in  composition,  even  to  the  oblique 
position  of  the  tomb,  with  the  painting  of  the  same  subject  on 
the  reredos. 

I  have  no  desire,  indeed,  I  have  not  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge,  to  urge  that  all  these  are  exclusively  English  features, 
but  they  here  occur  in  an  unquestionably  English  wmrk,  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  contemporary  with  what  I  and  many 
others  believe  to  be  a  genuine  English  painting,  executed  by 
one  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  made  neither  in  Italy  nor 
Germany,  nor  any  other  country  but  England.” 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Norwich 
reredos  was  again  exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

The  President  announced  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  the  discussion  on  the  Norwich  reredos  and 
the  desirability  of  getting  together  as  many  examples  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  such  works  for  comparison,  the  Council  had  decided 
to  hold  during  the  month  of  June  an  exhibition  of  English 
medieval  paintings,  to  be  further  illustrated  by  drawings  of 
wall-paintings  and  selected  examples  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  idea  being  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  possible,  English 
pictorial  art  down  to  about  the  year  1500. 


Thursday,  May  7th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

I.  Index  of  Artists  represented  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings. 
Vol.  2. 
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2.  Catalogue  of  tlie  Stowe  Manuscripts  iu  the  British  IMuseum.  Vol.  I. 

3.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases  iu  the  British  Museiun 

Vols.  111.  and  IV.  I 

1.  Catalogue  of  Seals  iu  the  IManuscripts  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  Vol.  IV. 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  E.S.A.: 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.  By  Sir  Philip 
Warwick.  8vo.  London,  1813. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  John  Ashburnham.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1830. 

3.  The  River  Dee  ;  its  Aspect  and  History.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S. 

llowson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Ito.  London,  1875.  | 

From  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.: — The  whole  Art  of  Legerdemain.  By 
Henry  Dean.  12mo.  London,  aljout  1800.  ’  i 

From  J.  Tolhur.st.  Esq.,  J.P,,  F.S.A. ; — Rental  Book  of  the  United  Charities  of  1 
St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  Southwark.  1875  and  1803  editions.  4to.  and  ( 
folio. 

Tlic  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows:  i 

David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  Esq.,  M.A. 

David  Murray,  Esq.,  IM.D.,  LL.D. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  4th  June,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted  for 
was  read. 

A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a,  bronze  weight, 
found  near  Grove  Ferry,  near  Fordwich,  Kent,  ujDon  which 
Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notes : 

“  That  the  little  bronze  object  shown  by 
Mr.  Copeland  is  a  weight  I  am  fairly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  Professor  Ridgway,  who  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  matter,  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  Its  shape  can  be  well 
seen  in  the  adjoining  figure;  both  faces  have 
a  number  of  punched  devices  upon  them, 
but  they  are  not  very  clear,  owing  to  the 
oxidized  condition  of  the  surface.  A  group 
of  these  punch  marks  in  the  middle  of  the 
faces  may  represent  the  denomination  or 
weight  of  the  piece.  Its  present  weight  is 
57.5  grains.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
written  on  the  Saxon  standards,  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  subject 
for  research  by  some  student  well  grounded  in  the  general 
history  of  standards  in  earlier  and  somewhat  later  times. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  material  ready  to  hand ;  weights, 


BEONZE  WEIGHT 
FOUND  NEAK 
GROVE  FERRY,  KENT, 
(full  size.) 
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,nd  scales  also,  have  been  frequently  found  in  Saxon  graves; 
he  latter  not  unlike  the  Koman  implements,  from  which 
loubtless  they  were  derived.  The  weights  occasionally,  as  in 
he  instance  before  us,  were  made  expressly  for  their  purpose, 
)ut  at  times  were  nothing  but  Roman  brass  coins,  reduced  by 
Dolishing  to  a  particular  weight,  which  was  indicated  by  means 
)f  hollows  drilled  on  the  face  of  the  coin.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Ozingell,  Kent,  a  number  of  these  adapted  coins  were  found, 
md  in  this  set  a  piece  with  six  holes  drilled  upon  it  now  weighs 
297  grains,  one  with  five  holes  243  grains,  four  holes  145  grains, 
while  one  with  three  holes  has  the  same  weight ;  but  the  former 
is  probably  a  blunder,  as  they  both  doubtless  belong  to  the 
same  series  as  that  in  which  6  holes  =  297  grains.  These 
and  other  weights  will  be  found  engraved  and  described  in 
Collectanea  Antigua,  iii.  pi.  iv. ;  Douglas,  Nenia  Britannica, 
pi.  12;  and  Faussett,  Inventorium,  ed.  C.  R.  Smith,  pi.  xvii.”* 

J.  J.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a  new 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  in  accordance 
with  the  accounts  and  dimensions  of  Pliny  and  Hyginus,  and 
the  remains  in  the  British  Museum. 

He  gave  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  the  restorations 
suggested  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Hawksmoor,  Professor 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Pullan,  and  Sir  Charles  Newton,  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  and  of  that  submitted  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Oldfield 
in  1893.t 

His  paper  proceeded  to  show  that  the  readings  of  Pliny’s 
text  adopted  by  Mr.  Oldfield  as  the  ground  of  his  design  are 
not  certain,  and  are  not  adopted  by  Sillig  and  Detlefsen,  the 
later  editors  of  Pliny’s  text,  that  wliile  his  essay  shows  ad¬ 
mirable  research  and  ingenuity,  his  restoration  is  not  proved 
by  ancient  authors  or  by  the  existing  remains,  and  presents 
difficulties  too  great  for  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Stevenson  in  describing  the  restoration  he  suggests  showed 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  descriptions  and  dimensions 
of  Pliny  and  Hyginus,  with  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  monument  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  remains  of  it  in  the  British  Museum ;  that  it  was  open  to 
the  air,  as  Martial  describes  the  chief  characteristic  of  mauso- 
lea,  with  the  pyramid  adequately  supported  by  Pliny’s  thirty- 
six  columns,  without  a  central  cella  or  other  piers  or  walls,  as 
in  all  previous  restorations  which  had  been  suggested. 

*  This  weiglit  has  since  been  presented  by  Mr.  Copeland  to  the  British  Museum. 
I  Arahaeologia,  liv.  273 — 362. 
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Tire  twenty-four  steps  of  the  pyramid  lie  makes  of  difterent  ' 
iieights,  the  lower  part  being  of  the  two  flat  slopes  proved  by  j 
the  remains,  the  upper  of  higher  steps  forming  a  meta  sup-  ' 
porting  the  (.piadriga.  The  height  of  80  feet,  which  Hygiuus  i 
says  was  the  height  of  the  monument,  he  makes  the  height  of  i 
the  building  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  not  including  the  roof,  i 
a  common  way  of  stating  tlie  height  of  buildings,  and  he  finds  ! 
that  this  agrees  with  Pliny’s  height  of  140  feet  for  the  whole  ^ 
monument,  including  the  quadriga. 

Mr.  Stevenson  thought  that  the  proof  of  his  theory  was  i 
strengthened  by  tlie  cumulative  evidence  of  tlie  various  parts  ; 
of  it  agreeing  together  in  forming  a  consistent  result,  and  in  : 
its  embodying  all  the  evidence  from  ancient  authors  and  - 
existing  remains  as  a  building  practical  and  monumental  in  j 
its  construction.  The  result  is  pjerhaps  not  in  accordance 
with  modern  taste,  and  he  urged  that  ours  is  not  a  criterion 
of  Greek  taste  in  this  building,  as  is  shown  by  no  restorer 
having  thought  of  the  low  slope  of  the  steps  of  the  pyramidal 
roof  till  Newton  discovered  them. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  May  21st,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FPtANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.: 

1.  Origines  Ganloises.  8vo.  Paris,  An 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the  First.  By  Lucy  Aikin. 
2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1822. 

From  W.  11.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary  : — The  .lesuits  in 
China  and  the  Legation  of  Cardinal  De  Tournon.  By  K.  C.  Jenkins,  M.A. 
8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  President : 

1.  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments.  By  W.  Brindley  and  W.  S.  Weatherley. 
Folio.  London,  1887. 

2.  The  Early  History  of  the  d'ovvn  of  Birr.  By  T.  L.  Cooke.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1875. 
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3.  A  new  Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  Pightland-Firth,  and  Caithness. 
By  John  Brand.  12mo.  Edinburgh,  1703. 

rom  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Soliloquy  of  a  Great  Man.  A 
new  Ballad.  Folio.  London,  n.  d. 

I'roni  J.  J.  Tylor,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab. 

(  The  Tomb  of  Baheri.  By  J.  J.  Tylor,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  by 
E.  LI.  Griffith,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  Folio.  London,  1895. 

David  George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  on  Thursday,  June  4th,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  he 
lalloted  for  was  read. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Woodhouse,  through  the  Secretary,  exhibited 
a  photograph  of  a  remarkable  figure  which  until  lately  formed 
a  step  in  the  porch  of  Braunston  church,  Rutland.  The  block 
but  of  which  the  figure  is  carved  is  3  feet  6  inches  high, 
jl5  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  thick,  and  of  a  hard  local 
[shelly  oolite. 


CARVED  FIGURE  FROM  BRAUNSTON  CHURCH, 

RUTLAND. 

Edwin  Feeshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  a 
bronze  ring  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  lion  rampant 
engraved  on  the  bezel,  found  at  Ockley,  Surrey ;  also  the  brass 
handle  of  a  knife,  in  form  of  a  lion  crowned  and  standing  on 
his  hind  legs,  holding  in  front  of  him  a  tall  cartouche  charged 
with  a  king’s  head.  The  latter  was  found  in  an  old  wall  of 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Reigate,  and  is  probably  of  late  sixteenth 
century  date. 
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Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  liy  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  exliil)ited  a  portrait  on  canvas  of  a 
cardinal,  from  Windsor  Castle,  where  it  has  for  a  long  time 
been  preserved  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  Unfortunately  there 
is  nothing  to  show  whom  the  painting  represents. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Es(|.,  Secretary,  exhibited  an  ivory 
crosier-head  of  the  twelfth  century,  obtained  in  Italy,  with 
the  figure  of  a  nimbed  ox,  the  emblem  of  St.  Luke,  inside 
the  crook. 

Crosier  heads  of  ivory  of  tliis  period  are  not  of  common 
occurrence,  and  the  present  example  combines  the  simplicity 
of  outline  usually  found  in  the  earlier  types  of  crosier,  with 
an  elegance  of  line  and  vigour  of  execution  not  always  present. 


IVOEY  CROSIER-HEAD  OP  THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY  (A  linear.) 


Tlie  ox  of  St.  Luke  is  a  variant  on  the  common  type,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Melanges  d’ Archeologie  (Cahier  and 
Martin),  vol.  iv.  Doubtless  in  this  case  the  Evangelist  was 
the  patron  of  the  bishop  or  of  his  see.  The  crosier  will  be 
added  to  the  medieval  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum. 

Robert  Munro,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  read  the  following  Report, 
as  Local  Secretary  for  Scotland  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  following  are  the 
more  important  archaeological  investigations  made  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  three  years  : 
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(1)  A  crannog  in  Lochan  Dughaill,  near  Tarbert,  Argyll¬ 

shire;  showing  indications  of  a  circular  wooden 
house. 

(2)  A  cave  at  Oban,  containing  human  remains  and  a 
pre-historic  refuse-heap  composed  of  wood-ashes, 
marine  shells,  broken  bones,  and  a  variety  of  stone 
and  bone  implements. 

(3)  The  excavation  of  an  ancient  earthen  fortification, 

known  as  the  Roman  Camp  at  Birrens,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire. 


I.  Crannog  in  Lochan  Dughaill. 

This  crannog,  excavated  under  my  supervision  in  the 
lautumn  of  1892,  proved  exceptionally  interesting,  inasmuch 
jas  it  furnished  clear  evidence  that  a  circular  dwelling-house 
liad  been  erected  over  an  artificial  island,  both  being  constructed 
jof  wood.  Lochan  Dughaill,  i.e.  the  little  loch  of  Dougal,  is  re- 
(presented  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  a  small  sheet  of  water, 
|about  600  yards  in  length  and  300  yards  in  breadth.  It  was 
:  situated  on  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Balinakill  House 
and  close  to  the  Tarbert  and  Campbeltown  road.  When  I 
visited  the  locality  the  proprietor  had  just  completed  the 
drainage  of  the  loch  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  its  former 
'bed  was  then  a  meadow  in  which  the  crannog  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  cairn  of  stones  on  a  slightly  raised  mound  near  its 
middle.  On  inspecting  this  mound  prior  to  the  excavation 
the  tops  of  a  few  piles  cropping  up  through  the  grass  could 
be  readily  traced  in  a  circle  round  it.  On  its  central  portion 
j  there  was  a  heap  of  stones  which,  though  showing  little  evi- 
Idence  of  having  been  used  for  any  structural  purpose,  ulti- 
j  mately  turned  out  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  fireplace.  On  cutting 
I  a  trench  from  the  margin  towards  the  centre  of  the  mound 
wooden  structures  came  into  view  at  a  depth  of  12  to  18 
inches,  which,  on  the  mound  being  completely  uncovered,  dis¬ 
closed  a  new  feature  in  the  structure  of  crannogs.  In  the 
centre,  and  protruding  thi'ough  the  cairn  of  stones,  there  was 
the  stump  of  a  stout  wooden  pile,  apparently  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  tree,  firmly  fixed  in  the  subjacent  structures,  and  close 
to  it  the  debris  of  a  fireplace,  consisting  of  clay,  stones,  ashes, 

I  and  a  black  peaty  substance.  At  nearly  uniform  distances 
!  from  this  central  pile,  and  stretched  on  the  surface  of  the 
!  wooden  substructures,  there  was  a  series  of  oak  beams,  5  or  6 
'  feet  in  length,  so  placed  as  to  be  all  pointing  towards  the 
centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  Various  means  were 
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adopted  to  retain  these  beams  in  position,  the  most  common  1 
being  pegs  of  wood,  on  botli  sides,  which  penetrated  into  the  I 
snbjacent  structures.  One  beam  had  a  large  flagstone  lying-  - 
over  it,  another  terminated  at  its  distal  end  in  a  natural  curve  I 
which  passed  beneath  a  beam  from  the  underlying  structures,  ! 
and  a  tliird  ended  in  a  fork  resting  against  a  stout  peg.  Four  j 
of  these  beams  at  the  north  end  were  placed  at  regular  dis-  i 
tances,  some  6  feet  apart  at  their  outer  extremities,  and,  as  ■ 
they  appeared  to  be  in  situ,  we  calculated  it  would  take  six-  ‘ 
teen  more  to  complete  the  circuit.  Of  these  six  were  actually  | 
in  position,  but  at  irregular  distances,  the  intermediate  ones  j 
being  wanting.  But  their  absence  was  satisfactorily  accounted  j 
for  by  the  damage  done  to  the  crannog  during  the  drainage  i 
operations,  when  large  quantities  of  wood  were  abstracted  and  ’ 
used  as  firewood.  The  specially  interesting  and  novel  feature 
of  these  beams  was  that  near  the  outer  end  of  every  one  of 
tliem  there  was  a  deep  cavity,  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
worked  down  through  about  three  quarters  of  its  thickness. 
Only  in  one  instance  had  a  cavity  actually  jDerforated  the  beam. 
It  was  also  observed  that  these  holes  were  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  crannog,  about  15  feet  on  an 
average ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  they  were  fixed 
points  for  a  corresponding  number  of  upright  beams,  having 
a  connection  with  the  great  central  upright,  became  inevitable. 
But  whether  they  converged  to  it,  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
or  were  joined  by  cross  rafters  there  was  no  evidence  to  show. 

The  interior  of  the  house  had  been  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  divisions  by  a  wooden  partition,  the  remains  of  which 
were  traced  from  the  corner  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
thi-eshold  of  a  door  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  crannog. 
From  this  door  a  pavement  of  round  timbers  led  to  the  edge 
of  the  mound,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  paces. 

There  were  two  well-defined  rows  of  piles  siirrounding  the 
inoinid  (or  island),  but  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been 
connected  by  the  ingenious  method  of  mortised  beams,  so  well 
displayed  in  the  crannogs  of  Lochlee  and  Buston.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  stockade  was  slightly  oval,  and  measured, 
counting  from  the  outer  circle,  49  by  45  feet,  the  major  axis 
running  north  and  south. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
island  a  square  hole,  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  was  dug  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  the  central  pile,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  it  had  been  constructed  of  layers  of  timbers  laid 
transversely.  At  a  depth  of  4  feet  further  progress  wms  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  flat  oak  beam  which  stretched  right  across  the 
hole,  now  narrowed  to  tlie  breadth  of  the  spade,  but  on  either 
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■;ide  of  it  a  pointed  stake  could  be  driven  down  into  what  we 
;oncluded  to  be  the  silt  of  the  original  lake  bottom. 

All  the  relies  collected  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  woodwork  and,  though  not 
luinerous,  are  of  some  archaeological  value.  The  following 
ire  the  principal  objects : 

A  small  flint  scraper,  If  inch  in  length  and  i  an  inch  in 
breadth,  apparently  of  prehistoric  workmanship,  which 
probably  came  from  a  grave  of  the  Stone  Age  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  utilized  by  the  Crannog  in¬ 
habitants  as  a  strike  light  (Fig.  1). 


Fig.  .S.  HANDLE  OP  EARTHENWARE  Fig.  4.  A  CRUCIBLE  OF  CLAY. 

VESSEL.  (4  inches  in  length.)  (Actual  size.) 

A  circular  stone  disc,  3-|-  inches  in  diameter,  and  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  central  per¬ 
foration  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Four  sharpening  stones  made  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone 
found  in  the  primary  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

Five  or  six  kidney-shaped  polishers  of  a  whitish  quartz, 
6  to  8  inches  in  length. 

VOL.  XVI.  o 


Fig.  I.  FLINT 
SCRAPER. 
(Actual  size.) 


Fig.  2.  JAR  OF  GLAZED  EARTHENWARE. 

(O5  inches  high.) 
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Half  of  a  bracelet  made  of  camiel  coal  slioA\dng  a  diameter^ 
(internal)  of  2-|  inches.  ! 

Some  fragments  of  gdazed  earthenware  (wheel-made) 
found  together  were  reconstructed  into  ajar  6b  inches 
high  (Fig.  2).  _  “I 

Among  tlie  other  relies  may  be  mentioned — a  projecting! 
handle  4  indies  in  lengtli,  made  of  the  same  kind  of  j 
earthenware  as  the  jar  (Fig.  3) ;  a  crucible  1-^  inch  in! 
greatest  diameter  (Fig.  4) ;  and  some  portions  of  worked! 
wood  having  round  and  S(|uare  holes.  j 

II.  The  Oran  Cave.  | 

ddiis  cave,  known  as  the  MacArthur  Cave,  was  discovered ' 
in  December,  1894,  by  quarrymen  while  removing  stones  for 
building  purposes  from  the  cliff  facing  the  bay  of  Oban, 
long  regarded  by  geologists  as  marking  the  line  of  an  old  sea- 
beach  some  30  or  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  mean  tide. 
In  the  course  of  these  ojierations  a  cavity  was  exposed  in  the 
rock  whicli  proved  to  be  a  cave,  25  feet  long  (north  to  south), 
and  from  16  to  20  feet  broad.  This  opening  was  made  near 
the  back  of  the  cave,  but  its  natural  entrance,  which  had  been 
most  effectually  concealed  by  an  old  talus  of  earth  and  stones, 
was  at  the  other  (north)  end.  Before  the  discovery  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
the  whole  of  the  roof  had  been  removed  by  the  quarrymen,  but 
as  the  floor,  already  ascertained  to  be  an  accumulation  of 
relic-bearing  debris,  remained  practically  undisturbed,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  have  it  thoroughly 
excavated.  Subsequently  a  full  report  of  the  investigation 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  11th  March,  1895, 
by  Dr.  Josepli  Anderson,  wlio,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  locod  gentlemen  interested  in  the  antiquities  of 
tlie  neighbourhood,  superintended  the  excavations. 

The  contents  of  the  cave  consisted,  first,  of  a  layer  of  black 
eartli,  the  presence  of  whicli  was  accounted  for  by  a  slanting 
shaft  filled  with  a  similar  material,  which  extended  from  the 
wall  of  the  cave  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  above.  This 
shaft  was  formerly  an  open  air  passage  by  means  of  which,  it 
was  conjectured,  surface  soil  had  been  washed  into  the  interior 
of  the  cave.  In  tliis  layer,  besides  the  bones  of  various  animals, 
the  following  liuman  remains  were  found,  the  relative  jiositions 
of  which  are  thus  stated  : 

‘  Towards  tlie  back  of  the  cave,  and  under  a  projecting  part 
of  the  roof  which  remained  on  the  east  side,  a  human  skull 
was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  black  earth.  A  few  feet 
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arther  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cave,  another  skull  was 
bund  embedded  in  the  black  earth,  almost  on  the  top  of  the 
hell  bed  underneath.  Still  further  north,  and  only  a  few  feet 
istant,  were  a  good  many  other  bones  of  a  human  skeleton, 
’wo  lower  jaws  were  also  separately  found  near  these  remains, 
n  the  same  side  of  the  cave.’ 

I  Professor  Sir  William  Turner,  who  reported  on  the  osseous 
pmains,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  Cave  dwellers 
jepresented  by  these  bones : 

i  ‘  The  adult  skulls  A  and  B  from  the  MacArthur  Cave,  prove 
I  hem  to  have  been  people  with  well  developed  crania,  dolicho- 
ephalic  in  form  and  proportions.  Although  skull  B  possessed 
|)rojecting  glabella  and  supra-orbital  ridges,  yet  these  were  not 
0  prominent  as  to  have  given  the  beetling  eyebrows,  which 
iiiust  have  been  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  men  of  Spy  and 
he  Neander  Valley:  whilst  in  A  their  projection  was  slight; 
jieither  had  they  possessed  the  low  arch  of  the  frontal  bone 
ind  forehead  which  is  so  striking  a  character  in  the  Spy  and 
S^’eanderthal  crania.  The  jaws  were  not  prognathic.  The 
eeth,  although  partially  worn  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
■rowns,  were  not  so  flattened  as  one  sees  in  the  skulls  of  some 
jiavages.  One  is  therefore  disposed  to  infer  that  the  food  of 
I  he  cave-dwellers  was  cooked  before  being  eaten ;  an  inference 
|vhich  is  strengthened  by  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire  in  the 
'jlackened,  calcined  bones  in  the  Mackay  and  MacArthur  Caves. 
The  great  capacity  of  the  skull  B  which,  in  its  uninjured  state, 
lad  doubtless  been  capable  of  containing  not  less  than  1730 
).  cm.  of  water  places  it  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  most 
capacious  skulls  of  modern  Scotsmen  which  I  have  measured.’ 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  special  characters  of 
:hese  human  bones  as,  from  their  superficial  position  in  the 
lave,  their  owners  had  probably  no  relationship  with  the  cave- 
Iwellers  who  left  the  implements,  weapons,  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  their  civilisation,  in  the  subjacent  deposits.  The  next 
layers  are  thus  described :  ‘  It  was  found  that  underneath  the 
layer  of  black  earth  there  was  a  bed  of  shells,  varying  from 
27  inches  to  about  3  feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  the 
I  whole  floor  of  the  cave,  and  showing  little  or  no  intermixture 
I  of  black  earth  or  gravel,  but  here  and  there  patches  of  ashes 
[mixed  with  wood-charcoal,  and  charred  splinters  of  bone. 
[Under  this  shell-bed  was  a  bed  of  fine  clean  gravel,  composed 
j  entirely  of  small  water-rolled  stones.  In  this  gravel,  at  a 
depth  of  about  18  inches  (where  the  section  was  first  made), 
there  was  intercalated  a  deposit  of  shells,  which  we  at  first 
spoke  of  as  the  lower  shell-bed,  but  which  proved  to  be  of 
partial  extent  and  unequal  thickness,  thinning  out  towards 
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the  sides  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  in  several! 
places  presenting  an  irreg’ular  or  patchy  appearance  in  thC 
section,  as  if  the  shells  had  been  deposited  in  heaps  or  pockets! 
in  the  gravel.  Underneath  this  intercalated  layer  of  shells| 
the  o’ravel  extended  for  about  4  feet  or  more  to  the  cave-i 
bottom,  where  it  was  mixed  with  large  and  small  fragments; 
of  loose  rock.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  gravel-bed  under; 
the  upper  deposit  of  shells  was  thus  about  6  feet,  including! 
the  intercalated  lower  deposit  of  shells.’ 

both  the  upper  and  lower  shell-beds  were  composed  of  the; 
shells  of  edible  species  found  on  tlie  neighbouring  shores  and 


Fig.  liONE  PIN.  Fig.  (!.  BONE  BORER. 

(Actual  size.)  (Actual  size.) 

of  the  bones  of  land  and  marine  animals,  the  entire  mass  being 
a  true  refuse  heap,  evidently  the  result  of  a  lengthened 
occupation  of  the  cave  by  people  who  fed  on  the  fauna 
represented  in  it.  The  bones  were,  for  the  most  part,  broken 
into  splinters  both  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow 
and  of  manufacturing  bone  inprlements,  of  which  a  large 
number  was  collected. 

All  tlie  implements  recovered  were  made  of  bone  or  deer- 
horn,  with  the  exception  of  three  hammerstones,  and  twenty 
flints  (three  being  natural  nodules)  mostly  flakes  and  chips, 
‘  a  few  of  ■which  show  secondary  working,  though  none  are 
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!  sally  implements  in  the  sense  of  being  fashioned  and 
'nished.’ 

;  The  bone  and  horn  implements  consist  of  three  pins  (Fig.  5)  ; 
hree  horers  (Fig.  6),  together  with  a  few  bones  of  nondescript 
liaracters,  being  merely  pointed  or  flattened  at  the  end ;  140 
■ound-nosed,  chisel-ended  implements  having  an  extraordinary 
likeness  to  each  other’  (Figs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10);  and  seven 
I  arpoons  (two  being  entire)  made  of  deer-horn.  The  larger 
'■f  the  entire  harpoons  (Fig.  11)  (6  inches  in  length)  has  four 
|iarbs  on  each  side  and  a  perforation  at  the  butt-end.  The 
jitlier  (Fig.  12)  differs  from  it  only  in  being  smaller  (4|-  inches 
u  length)  and  having  no  perforation  at  the  butt-end. 


I 

j  The  animal  remains  from  the  respective  deposits  were 
I  identified  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  assistant  to  Sir  William 
Turner,  as  follows ; 

(1)  ‘In  the  upper  layer  of  black  earth  were  bones  or  teeth 
of  the  red  deer  and  of  a  species  of  ox,  also  of  the  pig,  dog,  and 
badger  (Meles  taxus).  Some  bones  of  birds,  fish,  claws  of 
crabs,  and  shells  of  patella,  solen,  and  whelk  were  recognised. 

(2)  In  the  shell-bed  underneath  the  black  earth,  in  addition 
to  bones  of  badger,  red  deer,  and  ox,  a  part  of  the  jaw  of  a 
roe  deer  (G.  capreolus)  was  recognised ;  also  bones  of  small 
birds  and  of  fish,  claws  of  crabs,  and  shells  of  patella,  pecten, 
and  solen. 
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(3)  In  tlie  deeper  shell-bed  and  pockets  underneath  thej 
gravel  below  No.  2  were  portions  of  two  frontal  bones  of  anl 
ox,  probably  Bos  longifrons,  antlers,  and  bones  of  red  deer.l 
one  of  which  had  been  a  large  stag,  the  burr  being  80  mm\ 
(about  3  inches)  in  diameter,  bones  of  roe  deer,  the  humerusj 


Fig.  11. 

HARPOON  OP  DEER-riORN.  (f.) 

of  an  otter  (L.  valgaris),  the  humerus  of  a  cat,  the  lower  jaw 
of  a  young  pig,  the  upper  jaw  of  a  badger  ;  also  bones  of  small 
birds,  jaw  and  vertebrae  of  fish,  crabs’  claws,  and  shells  of 
molluses.  Some  of  the  bones  were  blackened  and  calcined 
from  the  action  of  fire.’ 
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’  It  is  fortunate  that  the  record  of  archaeological  phenomena 
associated  with  this  cave  fell  to  be  described  by  so  experienced 
and  accurate  observers  as  Sir  William  Turner,  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham,  C.E.  (the  latter  having  made  a 
plan  of  the  cave  and  determined  its  height  above  the  Ordnance 
datum  line),  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point  in  regard 
to  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  then  and  since  are  of 
I  exceptional  importance.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Anderson  writes 
;  as  follows  : 

‘It  is  a  question  pertinent  to  the  occupation  of  the  cave, 

,  whether  the  sea  had  wholly  and  finally  left  it  when  they 
(human  beings)  first  took  possession ;  and  this  question  may 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative  according  to 
the  interpretation  that  may  be  given  to  certain  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manner  in  which  the  refuse  of  the  people’s 
food  is  found  to  be  deposited  in  relation  to  the  gravel-bed 
which  overlies  the  rocky  floor  of  the  cave.  This  gravel-bed 
I  itself  is  ages  younger  than  the  cave,  because,  at  the  time  when 
the  wash  of  water  within  the  cave  was  sufficiently  deep  and 
strong  to  do  the  work  of  excavating  the  rock,  little  or  no 
gravel  would  remain  within  it.  The  gravel  bed  therefore 
.  does  not  belong  to  the  time  when  the  land  sat  so  low  in  the 
;  water  as  to  permit  the  free  influx  and  reflux  of  the  waves  in 
j  volume  over  the  cave-floor,  but  rather  to  a  time  when  the  sea 
!  was  retiring,  and  a  beach  was  being  formed  in  front  of  the 
:  cave.  Then  the  work  of  filling  up  the  floor  with  gravel  would 
j  be  performed  by  the  heavier  storms  driving  into  it  the  lighter 
j  gravel  from  the  beach.  That  beach,  however,  was  not  the 
I  present  beach,  which  is  fully  100  yards  off,  but  a  beach  on  a 
much  higher  level,  or  fully  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  beach.  That  the  gravel  bed  in  the  cave  is  really  the  inwash 
of  the  sea  when  it  stood  at  that  level  I  think  there  can  be  no 
i  doubt ;  but  that  any  of  it  was  thus  washed  in  subsequently  to 
I  the  first  occupation  of  the  cave  by  man  requires  to  be  sub- 
j  stantiated  by  evidence  of  the  clearest  and  most  irresistible 
I  kind,  because  it  involves  the  question  of  the  alteration  of  the 
I  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  by  fully  30  feet  since  the 
'  neolithic  period  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  mere  superposition  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  gravel 
j  over  the  lower  shell-bed  is  not  decisive  enough  to  carry  the 
I  inevitable  consequences.  The  lowest  point  reached  by  driving 
[  an  iron  bar  to  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  was  34  feet  above 
j  the  Ordnance  datum  line. 

The  cave  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  consequently, 
j  when  the  gravel  was  being  washed  in,  there  would  be  a 
I  tendency  in  the  reflux  to  wash  out  the  centre  and  leave  it 
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heaped  up  towards  the  sides.  Probably,  also,  when  the 
washing-in  power  was  nearly  exhausted,  a  bank  would  be' 
thrown  up  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Finally,  it  would 
be  left  with  its  gravel  bottom  quite  uneven,  and  higher 
towards  the  sides  than  at  the  centre,  and  probably  higher  i 
at  tlie  mouth  than  farther  in.  ' 

When,  therefore,  the  cave  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ! 
people  wlio  brought  to  it  daily  such  provision  of  shell  and  sea  ■ 
lish  and  such  land  animals  as  they  obtained  for  food,  and 
cooked  and  consumed  their  common  meals  within  it,  the  , 
refuse  of  their  food  and  occupancy  woidd  fall  into  and  fill  up 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  hollows  in  the  gravel  floor,  and  the 
higher  portions  being  so  loose  and  mobile  would  be  trodden  '• 
down  over  it,  so  that  it  would  be  intercalated  in  the  gravel 
in  patches  and  pockets  as  it  was  found,  while  the  gravel 
so  levelled  down  would  also  be  mixed  with  refuse  and  imple¬ 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand  I  must  allow  that  it  did  appear  to  some 
of  us,  while  the  excavations  were  in  progress,  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  gravel-bed  at  least  must  have  been  washed  in 
over  the  deposit  of  food-refuse  which  was  intercalated  within 
it,  and  consequently  that  the  occupants  were  for  the  time 
driven  out,  but  afterwards  resumed  possession,  and  retained  it 
without  further  disturbance  from  the  sea.  In  that  case  the 
upper  deposit  of  shells  and  food-refuse  above  the  gravel  and 
beneath  the  black  earth  would  be  the  only  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  cave  accumulated  since  the  sea  retired  from  the  higher 
level,  while  the  deposits  of  refuse  intercalated  in  the  gravel 
would  indicate  the  occupation  of  tlie  cave  during  the  time 
when  the  sea  stood  at  the  higher  level,  and  occasionally 
washed  into  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  force  and 
volume  of  the  waves  that  would  carry  this  gravel  into  the 
very  back  of  the  cave  would  necessarily  lift  and  disperse  or 
carry  out  with  the  reflux  at  least  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
deposit  of  refuse — empty  shells,  charcoal,  and  ashes.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  patches  of  shells  intercalated  in  the  gravel  still 
retained  the  smaller  and  lighter  shells  as  well  as  the  heavier, 
and  occasional  deposits  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  But  there  is 
no  absolutely  decisive  evidence  for  either  of  these  supposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  though  my  objection  be  found  to  have  little 
value,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  iqiper 
gravel  was  washed  into  the  cave  after  its  occupation  by  man, 
it  must  have  been  during  or  subsecpient  to  neolithic  times,  for 
archaeologically  the  fauna  and  implements  of  the  cave  must 
l>e  classed  as  neolithic  at  the  earliest.’ 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Dr.  Anderson  leaves  it  undecided 
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whether  the  upper  gravel-bed  was  deposited  by  the  action  of 
waves  after  man  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  cave  or,  as  he 
suggests,  was  due  to  that  of  man  himself  incidentally  treading 
down  the  gravel  previously  heaped  up  in  it.  According  to  the 
latter  hypothesis  there  might  have  been  an  interval  of  centuries 
between  the  last  action  of  the  waves  in  the  cave  and  the  advent 
of  man  on  the  scene.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  its  accept¬ 
ance,  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  ques¬ 
tion,  would  entirely  eliminate  the  chronological  problem  from 
the  field  of  discussion,  and  the  MacArthur  cave  would  recede 
into  the  secondary  importance  attached  to  the  three  caves 
previously  explored  in  the  line  of  this  old  sea-beach.  But  in 
my  humble  opinion  this  hypothesis  is  untenable  for  the  very 
cogent  reason  that  it  fails  to  explain  the  facts.  Moreover, 
the  alternative  view,  so  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Anderson 
himself  that  in  reality  he  is  its  advocate,  is  not  only  con¬ 
sistent  with  archaeological  deductions  derived  from  other 
sources,  but  offers  a  natural  and  probable  explanation  of  the 
entire  set  of  phenomena.  The  extreme  cautiousness  displayed 
by  Dr.  Anderson  in  the  matter  is  due,  he  tells  us,  to  the 
serious  issues  involved,  viz.,  ‘  the  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  sea  and  land  by  fully  30  feet  since  the  neolithic 
period  in  the  West  of  Scotland.’  It  will  be  part  of  my  duty 
in  this  communication  to  show  that  a  change  of  this  nature 
has  actually  taken  place,  so  that  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
sea  which  temporarily  interrupted  the  festivities  of  the  Oban 
troglodytes,  it  stood  in  those  days  at  a  level  when  such  an 
occurrence  was  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  my  argument,  viz.  the 
inadequacy  of  the  treading- down  process  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  upper  layer  of  gravel,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  an  effort  to  picture  to  the  mind’s  eye  any  conceivable 
modus  operandi  by  which  this  could  be  effected  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  hypothesis  must  be  abandoned  as  unprac- 
ticable.  When  the  upper  shell-bed  was  cleared  off  we  are 
i  told  that  there  was  exposed  beneath  it  ‘  a  layer  of  clean 
washed  gravel  or  small-sized  pebbles  extending  over  the 
whole  floor  of  the  cave,’  underneath  which,  at  a  depth 
of  6  to  18  inches,  was  embedded  a  lower  shell-bed.  Now 
is  it  probable,  or  indeed  possible,  that  this  intermediate 
layer  of  clean  washed  gravel  had  been  so  placed  by  the  tread 
of  the  people  who  from  day  to  day  frequented  the  cave,  and 
I  here  cooked  and  ate  their  food,  throwing  the  refuse  anywhere 
around  them  ?  This  treading  process  must  have  gone  on, 
even  to  a  greater  degree,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  cave,  and  consequently  the  gravel  would 
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hecome  mixed  more  or  less  uniformly  with  tlie  shells  ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  any  interm inglino-  of  this  kind 
liad  taken  place  in  the  upper  gravel.  Again,  while  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  gravel  largely  mixed  with  the  shells  at  the 
hottom,  and  becoming  less  so  as  the  accumulation  increased,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  unintentional  treading  would  spread 
over  the  whole  shell-heap  a  clear  bed  of  gravel,  nowhere  less 
than  6  inches  in  depth.  Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
lower  shell-bed  ‘was  mixed  with  broken  bones  of  animals,’ 
and  contained  ‘the  same  shells  and  bones  of  the  same  animals,’ 
as  well  as  ‘  the  same  varieties  of  bone  implements  ’  as  the 
upper  shell-bed.  The  only  distinction  was  that  the  shells  and 
bones  of  the  former  ‘  were  more  decomposed  and  friable  ’  than 
tliose  of  the  latter.  Also  the  ‘  patches  of  shells  intercalated 
in  the  gravel  still  retained  among  them  the  smaller  and 
ligliter  shells  as  well  as  the  heavier,  and  occasional  deposits  of 
cliarcoal  and  ashes.’ 

T’o  me  it  is  quite  olivious  tliat  this  layer  of  clean  washed 
gravel,  which  so  completely  separated  these  two  shell-beds, 
was  the  result  of  some  sudden  coup,  some  specific  action, 
wliicli  came  into  0})eration  a  considerable  time  after  tlie  people 
had  taken  possession  of  the  cave.  The  facts  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  idea  tliat  the  troglodytes  abandoned  the 
cave  for  a  time,  and  that,  on  coming  back,  they  spread  this 
layer  of  gravel  with  spade  and  shovel  over  the  former  refuse 
lieap,  so  as  to  start,  as  it  were,  with  a  clean  hearth.  There  is, 
however,  no  natural  ^^I’ocess  which,  to  my  mind,  accounts  for 
it  more  satisfactorily  than  tlie  supposition  that  during  a  severe 
storm  the  waves  were  forced  into  the  cave  carrying  with 
them  a  certain  amount  of  shingle,  which  henceforth  became 
the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  over  which  the  cave  dwellers,  after 
the  abatement  of  the  storm,  again  took  up  their  quarters,  as 
formerly. 

I  am  unable  to  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  objection  to 
this  explanation,  when  he  says  ‘  that  the  force  and  volume  of 
the  waves  that  would  carry  this  gravel  into  the  very  back  of 
the  cave  woulil  necessarily  lift  and  disperse  or  carry  out  with 
the  reflux  at  least  the  lighter  parts  of  the  deposit  of  refuse, 
empty  shells,  charcoal,  and  ashes.’  From  my  own  experience 
of  the  action  of  waves  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Oban  cave  there  would  be  but  slight  interference  with 
the  previous  refuse-heap,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  already 
well  trodden  and  consolidated  into  a  mass  of  some  consistency, 
by  the  sudden  dashing  of  a  few  mighty  waves  sufficient  to 
reach  the  back  of  the  cave.  In  such  cases,  when  the  force  is 
nearly  spent,  the  water  is  so  surcharged  with  gravel,  which  it 
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either  rolls  on  the  surface  or  transports  with  a  eleai’  bound, 
that  the  reflux  deals  with  the  fresh  materials  thus  conveyed 
rather  than  with  those  already  existing.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
secret  of  stratification  in  all  sedimentary  rocks,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  practical  observation  that  strata  frequently  disclose, 
by  a  sudden  change  in  their  materials,  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  manner  of  their  deposition.  Where  a  beach 
is  increasing  the  accumulated  materials  of  each  storm  or 
tide  are  often  permanently  distinguishable  as  clearly-defined 
strata. 

That  the  storm  theory  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  disclosed  by  the  excavation  of  the  MacArthur 
cave  at  Oban  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  collateral  inves¬ 
tigations  which  suggest,  if  they  do  not  demonstrate,  that 
during  the  early  neolithic  period  the  land  sat  considerably 
lower  in  the  sea  than  at  the  present  time.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  communication  to  discuss  at 
length  the  details  of  these  investigations,  and  I  shall  therefore 
restrict  my  remarks  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  evidence. 

Direct  proofs  of  man’s  presence  in  Scotland  have  been  found 
and  recorded  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

(1)  When  the  Carse  lands  of  Stirling  were  the  bottom  of 

a  marine  estuary. 

(2)  While  the  clay  beds  in  the  brick  clay-pits  at  Friarton, 

Perth,  were  being  deposited. 

(3)  When  the  water  of  the  Clyde  basin  stood  considerably 

higher,  at  least  20  or  25  feet,  than  at  present. 

(4)  When  the  sea  washed  the  coast  of  South  Ayrshire 

25  feet  above  present  high-water  mark,  etc. 

(1)  On  the  l7th  September,  1889,  Professor  Sir  William 
Turner  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  then  held  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ‘  On  implements  of  Stag’s  horn  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Whale’s  skeletons  found  in  the  Carse  of  Stirling.’ 
In  this  paper  the  author  describes  a  perforated  horn  implement 
shaped  like  a  hammer-axe  head,  11  inches  long  and  6|  inches 
in  its  greatest  width,  and  of  which  I  exhibit  a  drawing 
(Fig.  13).  It  was  found  in  1877  resting  on  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  Balaenoptera,  exposed  in  the  course  of  drainage 
operations  on  the  estate  of  Muklewood,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Stirling.  In  1819  and  1824  it  is  recorded  that  implements 
of  deer  horn  (two  of  which  are  described  as  being  perforated 
with  a  round  hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter)  were  found 
also  associated  with  whales’  skeletons,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  lost.* 


*  il/m.  Wernerian  Soc.  vol.  v. 
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Sir  William  Turner  sums  up  his  remarks  on  these  discoveries  ; 
as  follows : 

‘  The  discovery  of  those  horn  implements  proves  tliat,  when 
the  fertile  land  now  forming  the  Carse  of  Stirling  was  sub¬ 
merged  below  the  sea  level,  the  surrounding  highlands  were  ' 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  Caledonian  race,  who  manufactured  from  i 
the  antlers  of  the  red  deer  useful  tools  and  weapons.  I  have  i 
already  stated  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  these  im¬ 
plements  to  lead  one  to  sipjpose  that  they  could  be  used  in  tlie  i 
chase  of  the  whale  as  lances  or  harpoons.  It  is  probable  that  ; 
the  whales  by  the  side  of  which  they  were  found  had  been 
stranded  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  that  the  people  had  ! 
descended  from  the  adjacent  heights,  and,  witli  the  aid  of  their  ' 
chisels  of  horn,  had  spoiled  the  carcase  of  its  load  of  flesh  and 
blubber.  In  support  of  this  view  I  may  state  that  the  three 


Fig.  13.  HAMMEE-AXE  HEAD  OP  STAG’S  HORN  POUND  WITH  A  WHALE'S 
SKELETON  AT  MUKLEWOOD,  NEAR  STIRLING.  (J-  linear.) 

skeletons  along  witli  which  the  implements  were  found  were 
lying  in  proximity  to  the  edge  of  the  carse  land,  where  it 
approached  the  adjacent  liigh  ground.’ 

Sir  John  Clerk  in  Reliquiae  Galeanae*  informs  his  corre¬ 
spondent  that  a  ‘  very  ancient  curiosity  ’  was  found  in  the 
Carse  of  Falkirk  in  tlie  month  of  May,  1726.  The  washings 
of  the  River  Caron  discovered  a  boat,  13  or  14  feet  under- 
ofround ;  it  is  36  feet  in  length,  and  44  feet  in  breadth,  all  of 
one  piece  of  oak.  There  were  several  strata  above  it,  such  as 
loam,  clay,  shells,  moss,  sand,  and  gravel :  these  strata  demon¬ 
strate  it  to  have  been  an  ‘  antediluvian  boat.’  Another  boat 
from  this  locality  is  recorded  at  a  later  period.f 

(2)  Professor  James  Geikie  records  the  discovery  of  a  canoe 
in  a  brick  clay-pit  at  Friarton,  underneath  10  or  11  feet  of 
clay.  This  clay,  according  to  the  Professor,  belongs  to  tlie 


*  Bih.  Top.  Brit.,  No.  II.  p  241. 
t  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 
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second  series  of  terraces  in  the  Carse  lands  of  the  Tay  Valley, 
rising  from  25  to  45  feet  above  mean-tide  mark.* * * § 

(3)  No  less  than  twenty-five  canoes  have  been  recorded  as 
being  found  imbedded  in  the  basin  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde, 
some  of  which  were  over  20  feet  above  present  high  water 
mark,  and  deeply  buried  in  estuary  deposits.  Two  of  these 
vessels  contained  stone  celts.f 

(4)  In  1883  I  contributed  to  the  collections  of  the  Ayr  and 
Galloway  Archaeological  Association,^:  Notes  on  the  discovery 
of  five  bronze  celts  of  an  early  type,  bound  with  a  bronze  wire 
in  an  excavation  near  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  They  apparently  had  been  concealed  in  a  crevice  in  a 
rock,  the  opening  to  which  had  been  subsequently  covered 
over  by  sea  gravel.  At  the  present  time  the  sea  is  100  yards 
distant  from  this  spot,  and  the  high-water  mark  25  feet 
lower. 

Further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced  from 
various  other  records  scattered  throughout  the  Scottish  annals, 
as  for  example :  the  discovery  of  canoes  and  other  relics  in 
Lochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Cree  Moss  in  Galloway  :§  the 
remains  of  a  flint  factory  about  30  feet  above  present  sea-level 
in  the  town  of  Campbeltown,  and  above  which  were  successive 
layers  of  beach  shingle;  ||  the  barrenness  of  the  zone  below  the 
25  foot  raised  beach  in  relics  of  the  early  Stone  Age,  &c.  I 
hold,  therefore,  that  the  collective  evidence  derived  from  these 
considerations  substantiates  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
earliest  neolithic  period,  the  sea  stood  some  25  or  30  feet 
higher  on  the  shores  of  central  and  southern  Scotland  than  it 
does  at  the  present  time.  The  phenomena  disclosed  by  the 
investigation  of  the  MacArthur  Cave  at  Oban  harmonise 
with,  and,  indeed,  corroborate  this  deduction. 


III.  Notes  on  the  Excavation  of  the  Roman  Station  of 
Birrens,  Annandale. 

The  excavations  were  carried  ,  out  in  the  Spring  of  1895, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  a  report  of  the 
archaeological  results,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Christian,  James  Mac- 

*  Scottish  Naturalist,  vol.  v.  p.  167. 

f  See  Appendix  to  Smith’s  Newer  Pliocene  Geology,  1862  ;  Wilson’s  Pre- 
dstoric  Annals  of  Scotland  ;  Proc.  of  Glasgow  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77  and 
121  ;  and  Chambers’  Ancient  Sea-Margins,  p.  206  et  seq. 

I  Vol  iv.  p.  1. 

§  Proc.  S.  A.  Soot.,  vol  v.  p.  20  ;  and  Wilson’s  Prehistoric  Annals,  vol.  i. 
p.  44. 

II  Proc,  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  263. 
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donald,  LL.D.,  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Janies  Barbour,  F.S.A.,  i 
and  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  ' 
Society  on  the  10th  February,  1896. 

Tlie  fortification  known  as  tlie  Roman  camp  at  Birrens  ' 
consists  of  a  rectangular  area,  520  feet  long  by  320  feet  broad,  ! 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  earthern  rampart,  measuring  ' 
in  its  present  dilapidated  condition  40  to  50  feet  in  breadth  ! 
and  4  to  7  feet  in  height.  It  occupies  a  small  plateau  on  the  ^ 
north  side  of  a  rivulet,  having  a  gentle  slope  upwards  to  the 
higher  ground  beyond.  On  its  south  side  there  is  no  valhmi,  1 
but  the  fort  is  here  sufficiently  protected  by  the  steep  bank  of 
the  rivulet  which,  at  one  time,  ran  so  close  by  that  the  stream  i 
has  undermined  and  carried  away  a  portion  of  its  area.  Out-  : 
side  the  earthern  rampart,  on  the  north  side,  there  are  six  ‘ 
small  trenches,  occujiying  a  combined  breadth  of  125  feet, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  laterally,  but  are  now  nearly 
obliterate*!,  on  the  east  by  a  modern  road  and  on  the  west  by 
cultivation. 

Within  the  enclosed  area  the  excavations  disclosed  a  main 
road  or  street  nmning  in  the  median  line  from  north  to  south, 
and  a  cross  street  dividing  it  iinequally,  -|ths  of  the  space 
Ijeing  on  its  north  and  l-ths  on  its  south  side.  These  streets 
led  to  three  entrances  or  gates  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.,  and  at 
their  intersection  the  foundations  of  buildings  supposed  to  be 
a  Praetorium  were  exposed.  ‘  No  minor  streets,’  says  Mr. 
Barbour,  ‘  are  found  in  the  southern  division,  but  eavesdrops 
intervene  between  the  different  blocks  of  buildings.  In  the 
north  division  there  are  three  subsidiary  streets  running  from 
the  east  side  to  the  west,  and  crossing  the  main  north  and 
south  line,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  partly  blocked 
by  walls.  Eavesdrops  alternate  with  these.’  Near  the  central 
building  a  public  well,  measuring  18  feet  in  depth  and  4  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter,  was  discovered  and  cleared  out.  It  was 
built  of  ‘  dressed  stones  in  regular  courses,  and  the  bottom 
was  paved  with  cobbles  over  a  bed  of  well-tempered  clay.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  operations,  which  extended  more  or 
less  over  the  whole  area,  foundations  of  walls,  some  with 
buttresses,  fragments  of  architectural  ornamentation,  remains 
of  baths,  hypocaust,  stone  pavements,  mostly  of  a  polygonal 
pattern,  a  furnace,  flues,  drains,  etc.  were  brought  to  light. 
Also  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  relics,  pottery,  glass, 
charred  grain,  and  some  fragments  of  iron  and  bronze.  In 
concluding  his  report  on  the  interior  biiildings,  Mr.  Barbour 
writes,  ‘  Thus  the  station  is  discovered  to  have  been  laid  out 
according  to  rule,  and  with  a  view  to  symmetry,  utility,  and 
convenience.  The  structural  methods  are  thoughtful  and 
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purposelike ;  the  earlier  workmanship  displays  skill,  taste, 
and  care ;  and  strength  and  endurance  characterise  the  build¬ 
ings,  while  they  were  not  devoid  of  architectural  design  and 
adornment.’ 

But  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  discovery  of  some  inscribed 
and  sculptured  stones,  one  of  which  is  valuable  in  supplying 
the  date — A.d.  153;  ‘although,’  says  Dr.  Macdonald,  ‘this 
iis  not  necessarily  the  year  in  which  these  buildings  were 
i  erected.’  They  are  five  in  number  : 

(1)  A  roughly-dressed  stone  (llj  by  lOJ  inches)  bearing 
the  inscription  ZEC  •  VI  •  VI  lightly  punctured  on. 

(2)  Part  of  a  small  votive  slab  (17  by  22  inches)  on  which 
the  following  lettering,  in  four  lines,  is  decipherable : 

•  •  •  DOL  •  •  •  • 

•  •  NOSAGR  •  • 

•  ■  MAGVN  •  • 

• • NA  VS ■ • • 

(3)  A  tablet,  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  31-  inches,  broken  into 
fragments  (thirteen  have  been  recovered,  some  in  the  well  and 
others  near  it)  which,  when  put  together,  restore  the  form 
sufficiently  to  make  out  its  dimensions  and  the  following 
inscription : 

IMP  •  CAES  •  T  •  A[EL  •  HA]DR  ■ 

AN[T0]NIN0  •  AVG  [  •  P  •  P  ■  PONlT  • 

MAX  [  •  TR  •  ]  POT  ■  XXI  ■  COS  ■  Nil 
COM  •  II  ■  [TVNG]R  •  MIL  •  EQ  •  C  •  L  • 

SVB  •  IV[L  .  .  .  ]  .  LEG  ■  AVG  •  PR  •  PR  • 

(4)  An  altar  found  jammed  inside  the  well,  at  a  depth  of 
12  feet,  having  apparently  got  stuck  against  the  wall  when  it 
was  thrown  down.  The  first  panel  bears  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

DISCIP- 
AVG__- 
C  O  H  •  I  I  ■ 

T  V  N  G  R  • 

ML  EQ  C  L- 

This  altar  stands  3  feet  2  inches  high,  1  foot  11  inches 
broad  at  the  top  (1  foot  8  inches  in  the  middle),  and  1  foot 
4  inches  deep.  The  upper  part  is  beautifully  ornamented 
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with  vohites  and  cornices  o£  fretwork,  the  latter  interrupted  ; 
in  the  middle  by  a  pillar  supporting  an  arch  or  dome.  ; 

On  the  right  side  there  is  sculptured  a  patera  with  an  orna-  i 
mental  handle  terminating  in  a  ram’s  head,  and  on  the  left  an 
axe  with  its  handle,  and  a  knife. 

(5)  A  second  altar  (3  feet  high,  1  foot  8-i-  inches  broad  at 
the  base  and  1  foot  across  the  middle),  neatly  ornamented,  but 
without  any  inscription,  was  found  at  the  entrance  to  a  small 
porch  or  cella. 

Dr.  Anderson  gives  an  account  of  the  pottery,  bronze,  etc. 
found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The  pottery  is  of  the 
character  usually  found  on  sites  of  Roman  occupation  and 
‘  consists  for  the  major  part  of  a  coarse,  yellowish  earthenware, 
the  fragments  of  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and  mostly  thick 
and  soft  in  texture.  A  finer  and  thinner  ware  of  a  stone-grey 
colour  passing  into  black  or  bluish-black  is  very  abundant, 
but  the  most  noticeable  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  of  colour, 
and  the  profusion  and  fineness  of  its  decoration,  is  the  lustrous 
red  ware,  commonly  but  erroneously  termed  Samian.  Up¬ 
wards  of  500  pieces  of  this  ware  have  been  recovered.’ 

Besides  a  considerable  list  of  potters’  names,  stamped  on  the 
clay  before  firing,  there  are  a  few  ‘  names  or  initials  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  scratched  on  the  surface  with  a  sharp 
point,  and  probably  after  the  vessels  came  to  the  station  at 
Birrens,  when  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  one  man’s 
drinking-cup  or  wine- vessel  from  that  of  his  neighbour.’ 

The  glass  is  of  a  greenish  or  bluish-green  colour  and  trans¬ 
lucent  rather  than  transparent.  ‘  Occasionally,  however, 
drinking-cups  and  other  small  vessels  of  clear  glass  are  met 
with.  The  most  common  form  of  the  greenish  glass  vessel 
was  that  of  a  S(piare-sided  bottle,  with  a  broad,  massive, 
reeded  handle  attached  to  the  shoulder,  and  joining  the  neck 
below  the  rim.’ 

Among  the  metallic  objects  are  the  following  in  bronze :  A 
swivel-like  object,  probably  for  harness ;  portion  of  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a  quadrangular  column  ;  portions  of  the 
rims  of  two  vessels  made  of  thin  bronze,  one  indicating  a 
diameter  of  12  inches  and  the  other  8  inches  ;  a  tripod-foot  of 
a  circular  pedestal ;  a  ring,  buckle,  and  a  few  mountings,  etc. 
The  iron  objects,  mostly  converted  into  irregular  masses  of 
oxide  and  sand,  wei’e  numerous,  but  their  specific  purposes 
were  scarcely  recognisable. 

Dr.  Macdonald,  after  a  careful  description  and  review  of  the 
tablets,  altars,  and  inscriptions  previously  found  at  Birrens, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  station  ‘  is  the  Blatum 
Bulgium  or  Blato-hulgiiim  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and 
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long  with  Gastra  Exploratorum  (Nether by)  served  the  same 
mrpose  on  the  west  as  Habitancium  (Risingham)  and 
3remeniv/m  (High  Rochester)  did  on  the  east.’  ”  * 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
,nd  communications. 


Thursday,  June  4th,  1896. 

i;ir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
ame  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

^rom  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President : 

1.  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  By  Dr.  Waagen.  3  vols.,  and  sup¬ 
plemental  volume  entitled  Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  Great  Britain. 

’  8vo.  London,  1864:-.57. 

2.  Cronaca  d’Vsseglio.  12mo.  Torino,  1854. 

'  3.  Svenska  Runstafwen.  12mo.  Upsala,  1742. 

I  4.  Itinerarium  per  nonnullas  Gallise  Belgicm  partes  A.  Ortelii  et  J.  Viviani. 
;  12mo.  Antverpise,  1684. 

I  5.  The  Life  of  General  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  By  Tho.  Gumble, 
j  D.D.  12mo.  London,  1671. 

6.  The  English  Historical  Library.  By  William  Nicolson.  3  vols.  12mo. 
London,  1697-1699,  with  the  Bookplate  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford  by  G. 
Vertue. 

7.  Marci  Meibomii  de  Fabrica  Triremium  liber.  4to.  Amsterdami,  1671. 

8.  Statuta  et  Decreta  Synodi  Diocesan®  Argentoratensis.  Folio.  Mogunti®. 

1  1566. 

I  9.  Diptychon  Leodiense  ex  Consulari  factum  episcopale  et  in  illud  Com- 

j  mentarius  R.  P.  Alexandri  Wilthemii.  Folio.  Leodii,  1659. 

Ilrom  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.  By 
i  D.  G.  Hogarth.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

ifrom  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  F.S.A. : — The  Life  and  Legend  of 
I  St.  Vedast.  By  Gertrude  Sparrow  Simpson  and  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D. 

I  8vo.  London,  1896. 

iFrom  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland : — Account  of  the  Excavation  of 
Birrens,  a  Roman  Station  in  Annandale.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1896. 


’  *  The  woodcuts  illustrating  Dr.  Monro’s  report  have  been  kindly  lent  by  the 
ICouncil  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

I  VOL.  XVI.  P 
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From  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — The  PlainsoDg  of  the  Mass  adaptcj 
from  the  Sarum  Gradual.  Part  1.  The  Ordinary.  8vo.  London,  1890. 

From  Rev.  G.  W.  Minns,  F.S.A. : — Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Ilainpshir 
Field  Club.  Vols.  I.  II.  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  III.  8vo.  boutlj 
ampton,  1890-90.  ' 

From  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Photograph  of  Incense  Ship 

Henry  VII.),  formerly  belonging  to  Ramsey  Abbey,  found  in  Whittlesei 
Mere  ;  also  photograph  of  fourteenth  century  Censer,  formerly  belonging  1 1 
Ramsey  Abbey,  found  in  Whittlesea  Mere. 

The  Rev.  Rupert  Hugh  Morris,  D.D.,  was  admitted  Fellow.  i 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  wmre  read. 

The  President  exhibited  and  presented  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  drawings  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  great 
Hallstatt  cemetery. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for 
his  gift. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : 

Frederick  Ducane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Edwin  Kitson  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  Esq.,  B.A. 

John  Romilly  Allen,  Esq. 

Arthur  Bulleid,  Esq. 

Thomas  Tylston  Greg,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edward  Conder,  jun..  Esq. 

Arthur  Francis  Gresham  Leveson-Goiver,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Richards,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Frederick  James,  Esq. 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Brian  Piers  Lascelles,  Esep,  M.A. 

Sir  John  Henry  Johnson,  Knt. 

The  President  declared  open  an  Exhibition  of  English 
Medieval  Paintings  and  Illuminated  Manuscripts  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Pleiiry  VIII.,  which  was  on  view  in  the  Meeting 
Room  and  Library.* 


The  Exhibition  remained  open  until  June  20th. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  paintings  and  manuscripts 
shibited : 

THE  MEETING  ROOM. 

ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  PAINTINGS. 

1.  Chromolithograph  of  paintings  on  the  vault  and  side 

walls  of  the  chancel  of  Kempley  church,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Date,  early  12th  century.  (From  Arclioiologia, 
vol,  xlvi.  pi.  vi.) 

J.  T.  MicJdethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

2.  Coloured  drawing  of  a  painting  of  the  Doom  in  Patcham 

church,  Sussex.  Date,  12th  century. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

3.  Coloured  drawings  (by  James  Neale,  F.S.A.)  of  the  wall- 

paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Gabriel  in  the  crypt 
of  Canterbury  cathedral  church.  The  originals  were 
painted  prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1174.  Full  size. 

The  Dean  and  GhajAer  of  Canterbury. 

4.  Coloured  drawing,  full  size,  of  a  wall-painting  of  St. 

Paul  shaking  the  viper  off  his  hand,  from  the  chapel  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  alias  St.  Anselm,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury.  The  original  was  painted  prior 
to  the  fire  of  1174. 

Ttie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury. 

5.  Coloured  drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  chancel  of  Bar- 

freston  church,  Kent,  shewing  the  original  scheme  of 
decoration,  and  of  the  principal  subjects  and  pictures 
depicted,  by  Herbert  L.  Smith.  The  date  of  the  origi¬ 
nals  is  about  1170. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

6.  Coloured  drawing  of  a  wall-painting  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in 

the  Galilee  or  Lady  Chapel  of  Durham  cathedral  church. 
The  original  forms  part  of  the  original  decoration  of 
the  chapel  by  (probably)  its  builder,  Hugh  Pudsey, 
bishop  of  Durham,  1153 — 1195.  Drawn  and  exhibited 

by 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

7.  Chromolithograph  (by  W.  Strickland)  of  the  painted 

wooden  ceiling  in  the  nave  of  Peterborough  cathedral 
church.  The  original  is  of  late  12th  century  work, 
but  was  more  or  less  repainted  about  1740. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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8.  Drawings  (by  C.  A.  Stothard)  of  the  wall-paintings  di;! 

covered  in  1819  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  in  the  Pala(l 
of  Westminster.  The  paintings  were  done  about  126| 
by  master  Walter  of  Durham,  the  King’s  painter,  an 
his  assistants.  They  were  restored  by  master  Walttj 
in  1292,  and  again  in  1298  by  his  son,  Thomas  (! 
Westminster.  The  drawings  represent :  (1)  the  bihlicij 
subjects  on  the  side  walls ;  (2)  the  Coronation  of  S, 
Edward  the  Confessor;  (8)  St.  John  as  the  pilgi’ii 
appearing  to  St.  Edward  ;  (4)  Part  of  a  set  of  th| 
Virtues  and  Vices  from  the  window  splays. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries 

9.  Painted  “  table  ”  or  reredos  (?)  with  representations  o} 

our  Lord,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Jolin,  St.  Peter,  and  o' 
various  miracles,  etc.  with  glass  ornaments  and  imita. 
tion  gems  and  jewels.  Date,  circa  1270.  i 

The  Dean  and  Gluqiter  of  Westminster 

10.  Lid  of  church  chest  (restored)  with  original  paintec 

hgures  of  the  Rood,  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Date,  late  13th  century. 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Newport,  Essex 

11.  Wall-painting  of  a  figure  of  St.  Dorothy,  from  Chesterton! 

church,  Cambridgeshire.  Date,  late  13th  century. 

Fitzwillmm  Mirseum,  Cambridge.'. 

12.  Coloured  drawings  of  the  paintings  on  the  vault,  etc.  of 

the  Chapel  of  the  Relics  in  the  cathedral  church  of! 
Norwich.  Date  of  the  originals,  circa  1300.  Drawn 
and  exhibited  by  ' 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 

13.  Lid  of  a  chest  or  reliquary  with  paintings  in  sunk  panels' 

(on  inner  side)  of  Christ  in  glory,  the  Coronation  of; 
the  Virgin,  Our  Lady  and  Child,  and  the  Crucifixion 
with  SS.  Mary  and  John,  with  angels  and  saints  at  the 
sides.  Below  is  a  nearly  obliterated  inscription,  with 
figures  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  of  a  knight  and  his 
widow,  and  above  and  at  the  sides  are  shields  of  arms. 
The  knight  is  Sir  William  de  Lillebonne,  who  gave 
various  lands,  etc.  to  St.  Swithun’s  priory,  Winchester, 
in  1321,  in  return  for  a  corrody  of  £10  per  annum, 
and  died  in  1334.  The  chest  was  painted  after  his 
death. 


The  Dean  and  Chaqher  of  Winehester. 
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ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  The  Benedictional  of  St.  ^thelwold.  Vellum,  size  Hi 

by  84,  ff.  119.  19  lines  to  a  page.  A  magnificent 

volume,  richly  decorated  with  gold,  etc.  and  with  thirty 
full-page  illuminations.  Written  by  Godemann  the 
monk  (made  abbot  of  Thorney  about  970)  for  St. 
iEthelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  963-984. 

Described  and  illustrated  in  Archceologia,  xxiv. 
1-117. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2.  The  Life,  Martyrdom  and  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the 

King.  Vellum,  size  10|-  by  74,  ff".  99.  32  lines  to  a 

page.  With  illuminated  initials  and  thirty-two  full- 
page  miniatures.  Date,  12th  century. 

Captain  Holford. 

3.  The  Bible,  in  Latin  (St.  Jerome’s  version).  Originally 

in  two,  now  in  three,  volumes.  Vellum,  size  23  by  15^, 
fT.  130,  191,  and  141.  In  double  columns.  With 
numerous  illuminated  and  pictorial  initials,  etc.  The 
third  volume  has  two  full-page  drawings,  unpainted. 
Temp.  Henry  II.  (1154-1189). 

The  Dean  and  Ghap)ter  of  Winchester. 

4.  Bestiary.  Vellum,  size  8-|-  by  6,  AT.  120.  24  lines  to  a 

page.  With  106  miniatures.  A  contemporary  note  at 
the  beginning  states  that  this  book  was  given  with 
others  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  at 
Radeford  {i.e.  Worksop  Priory),  by  Philip,  canon  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  year  1187. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 

5  Psalter,  etc.  in  Latin.  Vellum,  size  124-  ^7  1^5.  20 

lines  to  a  page.  With  illuminated  initials  and  line 
endings.  After  the  kalendar  there  are  34  pages  on 
each  of  which  are  two  pictures  of  Biblical  subjects. 
These  are  followed  by  six  leaves  on  each  of  which  are 
four  representations  of  martyrdoms  by  another  hand. 
The  Beatus  is  singularly  fine,  with  a  Jesse  tree  in  the 
B.  The  obit  of  Roger  de  Huntingfield  occurs  in  the 
kalendar  in  an  early  14th  century  hand.  Date,  late 
12th  century. 


William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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6.  The  Psalter,  etc.  in  Latin.  Vellum,  size  9|-  by  C|,  ff.  2.5(' 

20  lines  to  a  page.  With  illuminated  initials.  Follow' 
ing  the  kalendar  are  five  full-page  miniatures.  Tlr 
first  initial  letter,  a  B,  is  also  remarkably  fine,  and  fullj 
page.  In  the  original  white  leather  binding.  Entitledi 
“Psalterium  Roberti  de  Lindeseye  abbatis.”  Robert  oi 
Lindsey,  for  whom  this  book  was  written,  was  abbot  o; 
Peterborough  from  1215  to  1222.  ; 

TJte  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

7.  The  Bible,  in  Latin.  Vellum,  size  by  5|-,  ff.  295.  Ii 

double  columns,  63  lines  to  a  page.  With  illuminateCi 
initials.  Date,  13th  century.  In  18th  century  rec; 
velvet  binding,  with  ivory  miniature  of  St.  Elizabetl  : 
of  Hungary  on  one  side,  and  a  14tli  century  carved! 
ivory  placpie  on  the  other. 

Lord  Aldenl cam,  F.SA' 

8.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  12  by  8.  In  double  columns  of  40 

lines  each  to  a  page.  Inscribed :  “  Memoriale  Henric' 
de  Ciscestria  canonici  Exon,  precij.  Ixs.”  Preceding 
the  Canon  are  eight  full-page  illuminations,  in  one  of 
which  is  introduced  a  kneeling  figure  of  canon  Henry 
of  Chichester.  Date,  13th  century. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.S.A 

9.  The  Psalter,  etc.  Vellum,  size  12  by  8^  If.  186,  20  lines; 

to  a  page.  With  richly  illuminated  initials.  The 
kalendar  is  preceded  by  four  full-page  miniatures,  in 
two  of  which  is  introduced  a  kneeling  figure  of  the 
lady  for  whom  the  book  was  written.  Date,  13th  ji 
century.  !' 

All  Soids’  College,  Oxford. 

10.  The  Psalter,  etc.  in  Latin.  Vellum,  size  11^  ky  8,  ff.  188. 

20  lines  to  a  page.  With  illuminated  initials  and 
borders,  and  grotes(iue  ornaments.  Date,  13th  century. 
The  binding  tem.'i).  Henry  VIII. 

Th  e  D  uke  of  Rutland. 

11.  Tlie  Psalter,  etc.  in  Latin,  with  French  metrical  gloss. 

Vellum,  size  11|-  by  ft’.  240.  20  lines  to  a  page. 

With  elaborate  illuminated  initials.  Following  the 
kalendar  are  twenty-two  full-page  miniatures  of  saints, 
etc.  Date,  13th  century. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Oscott. 
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12.  The  Psalter,  etc.  in  Latin.  Vellum,  12|-  by  8-|-.  19  lines 

to  a  page.  No  kalendar.  With  richly  illuminated 
initials.  The  B  of  the  Beatus  is  very  elaborate.  Date, 
circa  1260. 

Lord  Aldenham,  F.S.A. 

13.  Four  leaves  of  the  preceding.  With  large  historiated 

initial  to  the  109th  psalm. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

14.  The  Apocalypse  with  commentary,  in  Latin.  Vellum, 

size  lO-fl  by  7|-,  ff.  64.  In  double  columns  of  17  lines 
each,  but  the  upper  half  of  every  page  is  filled  by  a 
miniature,  5-|  long  by  4-|-  high.  if.  40-53  are  wholly 
pictorial  with  figures  of  saints,  etc.  Written  probably 
for  a  lady  of  the  Ferrers  family,  whose  kneeling  figure 
appears  on  f.  48a.  Date,  late  13th  century. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

15.  Volume  of  original  drawings  of  wall-paintings,  etc. 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq,  F.S.A. 


STAIECASE. 

14.  Figures  of  the  Synagogue,  St.  Edmund  the  king,  and  an 
archbishop  (perhaps  St.  William)  painted  on  boards 
removed  from  the  vault  of  the  chapter-house,  York 
Minster.  Date,  early  14th  century. 

The  Bean  and  Chapter  of  York. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  PAINTINGS. 

15.  Drawings  (made  by  Richard  Smirke  in  1800)  of  part  of 
the  decoration  surrounding  the  high  altar  in  St. 
Stephen’s  chapel,  Westminster.  These  pictures  repre¬ 
sent  (1)  the  Adoration  of  Our  Lord  by  the  Three 
Kings,  and  (2)  St.  George  presenting  king  Edward  III. 
and  five  of  his  sons.  Probably  painted  about  1360  by 
Hugh  of  St.  Albans  and  his  fellows.  The  drawings 
are  about  half  the  size  of  the  originals. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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10.  Coloui'cd  drawing  (by  C.  J.  Prastorius)  of  The  Destruction! 
of  Job’s  children;  one  of  the  wall-paintings  from  St.i 
Stephen’s  chapel,  Westminster,  now  in  the  British, 
Museum.  Date  of  the  original,  circa  1360.  j 

Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.G.B.,  President.  ] 

17.  Panels  with  paintings  of  the  Betrayal  and  the  Crucifixion.  { 

Date,  circa  1380.  I 

Tlic  Rector  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Michael' s-at- 
Plea  cliurch,  Norwich  \ 

18.  Reredos  or  Tahida  with  paintings  of  the  Scourging, 

Christ  carrying  His  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resur-  j 
rection,  and  the  Ascension.  Imperfect  at  the  top.  On 
the  frame  are  painted  glass  banners  of  the  donors  or 
subscribers.  Date,  circa  1380.  Found  about  50  years 
ago  in  use  (reversed)  as  a  table  top  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 

19.  Chromo-lithograph  of  a  Diptych  or  Tabula,  having  on 

the  dexter  leaf  a  kneeling  figure  of  king  Richard  II. 
(with  a  collar  of  broom-cods),  accompanied  by  St.  Ed¬ 
ward,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  John  Baptist ;  and  on  the 
sinister  leaf.  Our  Lady  and  Child  with  attendant 
angels,  each  wearing  the  king’s  badge  of  the  white 
hart.  On  the  covers  of  the  original  are  the  king’s 
armorial  ensigns  and  his  badge  of  a  white  hart  lodged 
and  chained.  Painted  between  the  king’s  accession  in 
1377,  and  his  marriage  in  1382.  From  the  Wilton  House 
Collection. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A. 

20.  Portrait  of  king  Richard  II.  Painted  in  1395  for  the 

choir  of  Westminster  abbey  church. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster- 

21.  Panel  from  Romsey  Abbey,  Hants,  with  kneeling  figure 

of  a  clerk  in  surplice  and  black  choir  cope,  with  scroll 
issuing  from  his  hands  inscribed  :  ;^ljU  :  fill  :  hd  \ 
intfctctc  ;  lltrt.  Behind  is  a  red  curtain  diapered  with 
stars  in  relief  and  golden  goat’s  heads,  and  above,  a 
shield  of  the  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  1367-1404. 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Romsey. 
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22.  Two  panels  with  scenes  from  our  Lord’s  Passion.  Found 
in  taking  down  a  cottage  in  Huby’s  Yard,  St.  Saviour’s, 
Norwich.  Date,  circa  1400. 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


23.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  1412-13 

—1422. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

24.  Four  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Etheldreda,  painted  on 

two  panels.  Said  to  have  come  from  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely.  The  paintings  represent  (1)  the  second 
marriage  of  St.  Etheldreda  to  Egfrid,  king  of  North¬ 
umbria,  (2)  the  departure  of  St.  Etheldreda  for  Cold- 
ingham,  (3)  St.  Etheldreda  directing  the  building  of 
Ely  monastery,  and  (4)  the  translation  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda’s  body  in  695.  Date,  circa  1425. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

25.  Head  of  St.  Etheldreda  from  part  of  a  panel,  by  same 

hand  as  the  preceding,  found  at  Ely  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Kerrich. 

The  Misses  Hartshorne. 

26.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Henry  VI.,  king  of  England,  1422- 

1461. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

27.  Six  Panels  with  (1)  the  Crucifixion,  (2)  St.  Margaret, 

(3)  St.  Erasmus,  (4)  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  (5)  the 
Annunciation  and  Visitation,  and  (6)  the  Resurrection. 
Date,  15th  century. 

The  Rector  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Michael’ s-at- 
Plea  church,  Norwich. 

28.  Painted  rood  of  the  15th  century,  from  Hever,  Kent.* 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

29.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Edward  IV.,  king  of  England,  1461- 

1483. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

30.  Three  panels  discovered  at  Easton  House,  Keston,  Kent, 

in  1813:  (1)  king  Athelstan ;  (2)  figure  of  a  king  or 
prince,  praying ;  (3)  figure  of  a  king  standing.  Date, 
circa  1480. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
*  The  painting  of  this  is  now  considered  to  he  Italian. 
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81.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Ricliard  III.,  king  of  England,  1483- 
1485. 

Tlic  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

32.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Richard  IIP,  king  of  England,  1483- 

1485. 

Tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

33.  Part  of  the  base  of  a  roodscreen,  in  three  compartments, 

witli  double  panels  painted  with  figures  of  St.  Matthias 
and  St.  Mattliew,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Janies  the  Greater  and  St.  Peter.  Date,  temp.  Henry 
VII. 

Tice  Vicar  and  Gliurchwarclens  of  All  Saints',  Lynn. 

34.  Four  panels  from  the  destroyed  roodscreen  of  St.  John 

Maddermai'ket  church,  Norwich,  with  figures  of  St. 
Agatha  and  St.  William  of  Norwich,  and  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Katherine  (?).  Date,  late  15th  century. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

35.  Two  panels  from  a  destroyed  roodscreen,  with  sitting 

figures  of  9lt)iaS  ItvfX  and  ®irrljias  dS-Er  in  gold  robes. 
Date,  temjj.  Henry  VII.  or  VIII. 

The  Rector  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 

36.  Coloured  drawing  of  a  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of 

a  series  of  Apostles  on  the  roodscreen  in  Castleaere 
church,  Norfolk.  One-half  linear.  Date,  temp.  Henry 
VII.  Drawn  and  exhibited  by 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

37.  Coloured  drawings  of  two  figures  from  the  Heavenly  Host 

on  a  screen  in  Southwold  church,  Suffolk.  One-half 
linear.  Date,  temp.  Heny  VII.  Drawn  and  exhibited 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

38.  Coloured  drawing  of  part  of  the  painted  ceiling  of  the 

Lady  Chapel  in  St.  John  Maddermarket  church,  Nor¬ 
wich,  with  angels  holding  scrolls.  Date,  temp.  Henry 
VII.  Di  •awn  and  exhibited  by 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

39.  Coloured  drawings  of  panels  with  (1)  figures  of  angels 

with  scrolls  and  instruments  of  the  Passion,  from 
Southwold  church,  Suffolk,  and  (2)  figures  of  angels, 
etc.  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Pulham, 
Norfolk.  Date,  temp.  Henry  VII.  In  each  case  the 
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panels  form  the  portion  of  the  nave  roof  immediately 
above  the  site  of  the  roodloft.  Drawn  and  exhibited 
by 

George  E.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


40.  Chromo-lithograph  of  a  painting  on  panel  of  the  Doom^ 

in  front  of  which  were  fixed  the  Rood,  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John,  found  in  Wenhaston  church,  Suffolk,  in  1892. 
Date,  circa  1500. 

TJte  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

41.  Portrait  on  panel  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  1485- 

1509. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

42.  Part  of  the  base  of  the  roodscreen  from  Elsing  church, 

Norfolk,  with  paintings  of  SS.  Michael,  George,  John 
Evangelist,  and  John  Baptist.  (Partly  defaced.)  Date, 
temp.  Henry  VII. 

The  Rector  of  Elsing. 

43.  Panels  with  figures  of  SS.  Joan  of  Valois,  Martin,  Blida, 

Walstan,  Helen,  Nicholas,  Barbara,  Sith,  Agnes,  and 
Olave  (?)  from  the  destroyed  roodscreen  of  St.  James’s 
church,  Norwich.  Much  repainted.  Date,  temp.  Henry 

VII. 

J.  J.  Colman,  Esq. 


44.  Panels  with  (1)  the  Creation,  and  the  Fall,  and  (2)  Adam 

and  Eve  before  God,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise. 
From  Kempston  church,  Bedfordshire.  Date,  temp. 
Henry  VII. 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Kempston. 

45.  Panels  with  (1)  part  of  the  figure  of  an  archbishop  in 

cope,  and  (2)  part  of  the  figure  of  a  bishop.  Found  in 
a  house  within  the  College  of  Windsor.  Probably  from 
St.  George’s  Chapel.  Date,  circa  1510. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor. 

46.  Painting  from  the  old  Town  Hall,  Winchelsea,  of  figure 

with  a  windmill, 

F.  A.  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A. 


ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

16.  Book  of  Hours.  Vellum,  size  9f  by  6^,  ff.  93.  21  lines 

to  a  page.  With  two  full-page  miniatures  and  richly 
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illuminated  initials  and  ornamentation  throughout. 
Executed  circa  1300  at  the  time  of  an  alliance  between 
the  families  of  Grey  and  Clifford,  whose  arms  appear 
on  three  of  the  principal  pages. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  , 

17.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  14^  by  9,  fh  343.  Double 

columns  of  33  lines.  With  seventeen  historiated  i 
initials,  and  a  great  number  of  illuminated  initials 
with  ornamental  branchings  extending  up  and  down 
the  page.  The  use  is  mainly  of  Sarum,  but  there  are  i 
additions  and  corrections  by  a  later  scribe,  and  Non 
Sarmn  often  appears  in  the  margin  by  the  same  hand.  ' 
The  name  of  Thomas  Sherbrooke  is  written  on  the  ! 
margins  in  a  hand  of  circa  1600. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

18.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  104  by  ll^-,  ff.  360,  the  last 

52  being  of  later  date  than  the  main  part  of  the  book. 
With  richly  illuminated  borders  to  the  first  616  pages, 
by  several  different  hands,  and  numerous  historiated 
and  other  initials.  The  use  is  of  Sarum.  Apparently 
done  for  John  Fitz  Roger  or  Clavering  who  married 
Hawyse  de  Tibetot  (Tiptoft)  in  1312,  and  died  in  1332. 
The  arms  of  both  these  persons  occur  frequently. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

19.  Liher  de  Ofjficiis  Regum  of  Walter  de  Milemete,  clerk. 

Vellum,  sm.  fob,  ff.  87.  Elaborately  illuminated.  Date. 
1326. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

20.  Facsimile  in  gold  and  colours  of  illuminations  from  the 

Luttrell  Psalter.  The  original  was  written  and  painted 
for  Sir  Geoffrey  Louterell,  knight,  circa  1330. 

From  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  vi.  pis.  xx.-xxv. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

21.  The  Psalter,  etc.  Vellum,  size  15^  by  10-^,  ff.  60.  With 

illuminated  initials.  Date,  14th  centuiy. 

All  Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

22.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  20f  by  14<f.  Now  in  two 

volumes,  but  originally  in  one,  ff.  157  and  190.  Double 
columns.  Elaborately  illuminated  throughout,  with 
pictorial  initials.  Before  the  Canon  is  a  full  page 
miniature  of  the  Crucifixion.  Given  to  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  by  Nicholas  Litlington,  abbot,  1362-1386, 
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whose  arms  occur  repeatedly  in  the  book  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

23.  Liber  Regalis,  or  Coronation  Office  of  the  Kings  of 

England.  Vellum,  size  10  by  7,  ff.  33.  With  illumina¬ 
tions  of  (1)  the  coronation  of  the  king,  (2)  the  king 
and  queen  on  thrones,  (3)  the  coronation  of  the  queen, 
(4)  a  king  on  his  tomb.  Date,  temp.  Richard  II. 
(1377-1399). 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

24.  Book  of  Hours,  in  Latin.  Vellum,  size  Sf  by  5|-,  ff.  121. 

18  lines  to  a  page.  With  illuminated  borders  and 
initials  and  pictures.  After  the  kalendar  are  two 
pages  with  figures  of  saints.  Date,  late  14th  century. 

Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

25.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  21|-  by  15,  ff.  345.  Most  elabor¬ 

ately  illuminated  throughout.  Written  for  the  abbey 
of  Sherborne,  co.  Dorset,  by  John  Was,  and  painted  by 
John  Siferwas,  between  1400  and  1407. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 

26.  Book  of  Hours.  Vellum,  size  8|  by  6,  ff.  154.  25  lines 

to  a  page.  With  elaborate  illuminated  borders  and 
eighteen  miniatures.  Date,  early  15th  century. 

The  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

27.  John  Lydgate’s  Siege  of  Troy.  In  English.  Vellum,  size 

I7f  by  12f.  A  magnificent  book  with  illuminated 
borders  and  seventy  miniatures,  with  picture  of  the 
author  presenting  his  work  to  king  Henry  V.  Date, 
eirca  1420.  At  the  end  are  the  arms,  etc.  of  William 
Carent,  of  Carent’s  Court  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  born 
1344  and  living  in  1422,  for  whom  the  book  was 
probably  written. 

The  Earl  of  Grauford,  K.T.,  F.S.A. 

28.  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other  Offices,  with 

Psalter.  Vellum,  size  lOf  by  7^,  ff.  261.  23  lines  to  a 
page.  With  illuminated  initials  and  borders  and  many 
miniatures.  Written  apparently  for  Henry  de  Beau¬ 
champ,  earl,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Warwick,  who 
died  1445.  Other  Offices  were  afterwards  added  and 
ornamented  with  five  excellent  miniatures  and  borders 
of  Italian  art. 


Colonel  J.  Wingfield  Malcolm,  G.B 
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29.  Missal.  Vellum,  size  14  by  9j,  ff.  254.  With  illu- 
minated  borders  and  initials.  Before  the  Canon  is  a  | 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Date,  cirm  1450.  Formerly  ' 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

Guildhall  Library,  Londov.  • 

80.  Book  of  Hours.  Vellum,  size  11|-  by  7J,  fi“.  148.  Of 
English  work,  with  miniatures  and  borders  in  French 
style.  Date,  circa  1450-60. 

Bishop  Vertue,  F.S.A, 


Thursday,  June  11th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


Friim  the  Author  : — Notes  respectinjj;  Grove  Place,  Nursling,  and  the  Manor  of 
Southwells.  13y  B.  W.  Greenfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  18‘J5. 

From  the  Editor,  Charles  Peters,  Esq, : — The  Year  Book  of  the  Norwegian  Club, 
18‘JG. 


From  R.  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A,; — Andrew  Lowrie,  the  Pretended  Conjuror  (a 
ballad),  and  three  other  reprinted  single  sheets. 

From  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President ; — The  Handwriting  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  By  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
18;«. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Sir  John  Henry  Johnson,  Knt. 

Rev.  Bryan  William  Hockenhull  Molyneux,  D.C.L. 

The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  sad  death  of  John 
Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President. 

The  following  resolution  was  accordingly  pi'oposed  from  the 
Chair,  seconded  by  the  Director,  and  carried  unanimously : 

‘  The  Society  of  Anticpiaries  has  heard  with  very  deep 
regret  of  the  unexpected  death  of  its  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Middleton,  an  antiquary  of  exceptional  acquirements,  and  one 
whose  useful  labours  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  it  has 
followed  with  great  interest. 
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The  Society  desires  to  express  to  Mrs.  Middleton  its  deepest 
sympathy  in  so  irreparable  a  loss,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to 
Archaeology  in  general.” 

Rev.  Thomas  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  stone  cup, 
perhaps  of  natural  formation,  found  in  Shropshire. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  spear¬ 
head  and  two  pins  found  at  Fenny  Bentley,  Derbyshire,  and 
figured  on  the  next  page,  upon  which  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq., 
Secretary,  made  the  following  observations : 

“  These  interesting  objects  were  found  in  making  the 
railway  between  Ashbourne  and  Buxton,  3  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  the  workman  stated  that  they  were  all  together 
and  accompanied  by  bones.  This  cannot,  however,  be  con¬ 
sidered  quite  certain,  as  they  were  not  excavated  by  hand, 
but  by  the  digging  apparatus  known  as  ‘  the  devil.’  The 
spear-head  is  of  a  very  uncommon  type,  in  which  the  blade 
for  the  whole  of  its  length  is  of  a  lozenge  section ;  the  stem  is 
short,  and  provided  with  holes  for  the  rivet  through  the 
shaft.  The  casting  is  very  skilful,  and  the  metal  is  econo¬ 
mised  by  the  interior  being  entirely  hollow  nearly  to  the 
edges  and  up  to  3  inches  from  the  point.  The  surface  is  quite 
smooth  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  The  total  length  is  11  ^ 
inches.  The  two  pins  are  somewhat  unusual  in  form,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  figures.  They  are  respectively  6  and  5|  inches 
in  length.  These  three  objects  will  be  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum.” 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Westminster 
school  of  painting,  with  special  reference  to  certain  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  of  Medieval  Paintings  and  Manuscripts. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  June  18th,  1896. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


BEONZB  SPEARHEAD  (A  linear)  AND  PINS  (full  size)  FOUND  AT  FENNT 
“bENTLBY,  DERBYSHIRE. 
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it’rora  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington  : — A  Catalogue  of 
Engraved  National  Portraits  in  the  National  Art  Library,  with  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  Julian  Marshall.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Public  Works  Department,  Government  of  Bengal  : — List  of  Ancient 
Monuments  in  Bengal.  Revised  and  corrected  up  to  31st  August,  1895. 
Folio.  Calcutta,  1896. 

From  the  Author  :~The  Process  of  Coining  as  seen  in  a  Wall-painting  at 
Pompeii.  By  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  : — Seven  Photographs  of  Kasr-as-Shammah, 
near  Cairo. 

From  the  Author  : — History  of  the  Horn-Book.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  4to,  London,  1896. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer 
jfor  his  gift  to  the  library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows : 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Arthur  Bulleid,  Esq. 

Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Thomas  Tylston  Greg,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Romilly  Allen,  Esq. 

Brian  Piers  Lascelles,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Middleton  thanking  the  Society  for  its  kind 
expression  of  sympathy  with  her  in  her  bereavement. 

Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
jbhirteen  photographs  of  Roman  antiquities  found  together  in 
dredging  works  in  the  Rhine  at  Oosterbeck,  near  Arnhem. 

:  A.  W.  Tuer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  examples 
icif  horn-books,  with  a  mould  for  making  gingerbread  horn- 
I  books  specimens  of  which  he  subsequently  distributed 
iamongs  the  Fellows  present. 

Judge  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  exhibited  a  Scandinavian 
j  warming-pan,  with  a  handle  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Runic  or  kindred  characters. 

Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
aotes  on  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  Exhibition  of 
English  Medieval  Paintings : 
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“  The  art  of  illumination  and  ornamentation  of  manuscripts  ■ 
in  England  has  so  many  different  phases  and  so  many  different  1 
sides  that  its  study  has  an  unusual  attraction.  A  country  ' 
such  as  ours,  which  has  been  so  much  siibject  at  different  : 
periods  to  exterior  influences,  must  naturally  reflect  much  of  ^ 
its  political  changes  in  its  art;  and  the  developments  and  ! 
results  of  those  changes  must  always  be  an  interesting  study.  ; 
The  art  of  illumination  may  also  lay  claim  to  a  greater  atten-  | 
tion  than  it  generally  receives,  as  j^roviding  standards  of  com-  : 
pjarison  and  even  supplying  lost  links  in  the  history  of  other  ! 
dejDartments  of  art.  The  hapjDy  survival  of  illuminated  MSS.  I 
in  fairly  large  numbers  enables  us  to  construct  the  history  of 
painting  in  periods  which  are  unrepresented  by  pictures  in 
any  other  form  ;  and  in  an  exhibition  of  English  pictorial  art  i 
of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  that  which  it  now  placed  before  us 
in  these  rooms,  the  supplementary  value,  if  I  may  use  so 
modest  a  phrase,  of  illuminations  and  miniatures  in  manu¬ 
scripts  will  have  been  apjDreciated  by  all  who  have  attempted 
criticism  of  the  pictures  around  us. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history  the  branch  of 
art  which  we  are  examining  appears  under  a  two-fold  aspect, 
each  one  of  a  decided  character,  and  each  differing  from  tlie 
other  as  markedly  as  two  styles  of  art  can  well  differ.  The 
wonderfully  minute  and  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  Irish 
illuminators,  a  style  whose  strength  lay  in  the  variety  of  its  ^ 
fancy  and  in  the  intricate  forms  which  its  designs  assumed, 
Iiad  found  its  way  into  the  north  of  England  as  early  as  the  , 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  a  style  in  which  orna¬ 
ment  predominates,  and  in  which  illustration  by  figure-draw¬ 
ing  scarcely  ever  appears.  All  who  have  seen  the  Book 
of  Kells  or  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  know  what  exquisite  |1 
designs  of  elaborate  interlacings  and  combinations  of  geo-  j 
metrical  details  could  be  produced  in  these  islands  at  so 
remote  a  time  as  the  seventh  century.  The  surviving 
examples  of  this  school,  which,  restricting  ourselves  to 
England,  has  been  called  the  school  of  Lindisfarne,  are,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  rare  indeed.  None  are  here  before  us. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  land  arose  another  school,  a 
school  in  which  figure-drawing  took  a  prominent  place,  and 
developed  characteristics  which  became  essentially  national, 
resulting  in  a  free  style  that  contrasts  most  pleasingly 
with  the  more  conventional  productions  of  the  continent  of 
the  same  time.  Nor  was  the  decorative  side  of  art  neglected ; 
while  the  minute  elaborateness  of  the  Lindisfarne  school  is 
not  here  rivalled  or  even  attempted,  the  Anglo-Saxon  artist  of 
the  south  knew  how  to  adapt  the  suggestions  received  from  ■ 
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the  ornamentation  of  continental  manuscripts,  and  to  expand 
on  more  natural  lines  the  ideas  thereby  conveyed.  The 
models  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration  were  no  doubt  of 
a  classical  Roman  type.  The  classical  details  which  appear  in 
tlie  earliest  examples  of  the  work  of  the  southern  school  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  classical  or  semi-classic  art  of  Italy 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  in  the  form  of  illustrated 
manuscripts,  by  the  early  missionaries  from  Rome;  and  to  this 
source  we  can  fairly  trace  the  light  outline  figure-drawing, 
which,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  style  par  excellence.  At  first  no  doubt  it  had 
a  wider  field,  for  specimens  of  this  kind  of  drawing  are  found 
in  manuscripts  which  were  certainly  not  executed  in  England ; 
but,  as  far  as  the  continent  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  have 
been  practised  only  in  northern  France,  and,  as  time  advanced, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  extant  examples,  it  was  eventu¬ 
ally  confined  to  the  shores  of  southern  England.  Its  best 
characteristics  are  lightness  of  touch  and  a  delicate  treatment 
of  the  features  and  of  the  drapery,  the  latter  being  rendered  in 
an  agitated  style  to  which  the  epithet  of  “fiuttering”  has  been 
attached  in  order  to  describe  its  appearance  as  if  shaken  in  the 
wind.  The  faults  of  the  figure-drawing  in  this  style  are  an 
elongation  and  attenuation  of  the  limbs,  a  humping  of  the 
shoulders  or  back  to  a  degree  that  almost  amounts  to  deformity, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  over-refinement  and  affectation.  With 
regard  to  the  decoration  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  the  germ  of  which,  I  think,  can  be  traced  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  leaf-mouldings  which,  copied  from  Roman  sources,  are 
conspicuous  in  the  ornamentation  of  early  manuscripts  of 
western  Europe.  The  two  principal  seats  of  this  southern  school 
appear  to  have  been  Canterbury  and  Winchester ;  and,  of  the 
two,  Winchester  was  the  more  important.  Several  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  Winchester  illuminators  are  still  in  existence: 
and  of  these  the  most  elaborate  is  now  before  you.  The 
Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  which  has  been  lent  for  the 
present  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  contains  the 
ancient  Benedictional  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  was  written 
and  ornamented  under  the  direction  of  Ethelwold,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  bishopric  in  963  and  died  in  984.  It  has  as 
many  as  thirty  illuminated  miniatures  and  thirteen  other 
ornamental  pages,  and  originally  it  had  even  more,  for  some 
have  evidently  been  cut  out.  In  the  miniatures  of  this  volume 
,  all  the  best  and  all  the  worst  qualities  of  the  drawing  of  the 
school  are  conspicuous.  We  admire  the  really  excellent  com¬ 
positions,  as  many  of  them  are,  and  the  refined  and  delicate 
drawing  of  many  of  the  details ;  on  the  other  hand  the  attenu- 
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ation  of  limbs  and  the  bowing  of  the  backs  are  faults  which 
obtrude  themselves  so  conspicuously  that,  to  the  inexperienced 
eye,  they  overpower  the  excellence  of  workmanship  and  beauty 
of  design  which,  to  the  trained  eye,  more  than  compensate  for 
all  shortcomings.  In  the  details  of  the  ornamentation  we  can 
follow  the  growth  of  the  conventional  foliage  to  which  I  have 
referred  :  in  one  place  we  have  the  leaf  moukUngs  in  a  simple 
form,  only  just  unfolding ;  in  another  place  the  leafage  twines 
round  its  sujjports  in  luxuriant  growth.  To  one  detail  of 
ornamentation  in  this  volume  I  would  call  particiilar  atten¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  profuse  use  of  gold.  The  ap]dication  of  this  metal 
to  the  decoration  of  manuscripts  was  not  in  vogue  among  the 
Irish ;  it  was  only  sparingly  encouraged  in  the  school  of 
Lindisfarne  ;  but  here  in  the  south  it  is  almost  excessive.  I 
attribute  this  rather  meretricious  form  of  decoration  to 
foreign  influence  ;  and  trace  it  to  the  growing  connection  of 
southern  England  with  the  Frankish  EmjDire,  and  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  some  of  those  gorgeous  volumes  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  school,  the  barbaric  splendour  of  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  unstinted  use  of  gold. 

The  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  then,  is  the  only 
example  before  us  of  English  book  ornamentation  before  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  ettect  of  that  jjolitical  event  upon  the 
art  which  we  are  discussing  was  certainly  beneficial.  As  I 
have  observed  in  another  place,  the  grafting  of  the  foreign 
style  on  the  outline-drawing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  school 
certainly  lent  to  the  latter  a  strength  which  checked  the 
aflectation  towards  which  it  was  tending.  Without  this 
foreign  infusion,  the  figures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  draughtsman 
would  probably  have  been  subject  to  increased  exaggeration 
of  their  leading  characteristics,  and  have  ended  in  being  mere 
grotesques.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  freehand  drawing 
which  actually  resulted  from  the  combination  of  the  English 
and  Norman  schools  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  manuscripts 
ornamented  in  England  during  the  next  three  centuries ;  and 
we  may  trace  the  favour  shown  to  this  style  in  our  country 
to  the  success  with  which  outline  drawing  had  been  so  long 
practised  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

But  to  this  development,  this  legitimate  development  I 
may  call  it,  there  were  no  doubt  local  opposing  forces  and 
influences,  which,  however,  in  the  end  failed  to  have  any 
lasting  effect.  The  old  Byzantine  art  which  had  so  great  a 
share  in  directing  the  course  of  the  art  of  the  Frankish 
Empire  seems  to  have  also  had  some  partial  influence  withiji 
our  shores.  There  is  here  a  manuscript  of  the  miracles  and 
passion  of  St.  Edmund,  the  property  of  Captain  Holford,  written 
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in  a  fine  English  hand  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ornamented 
with  initial  letters  into  which  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint  are 
introduced  and  which  we  may  accept  as  of  English  workman¬ 
ship.  But  there  is  also  a  series  of  thirty-two  full-page 
illustrations  which,  had  they  stood  by  themselves  and  uncon¬ 
nected  with  a  manuscript  of  English  origin,  would  certainly 
have  been  classed  as  foreign.  They  are  drawn  and  coloured 
with  that  barbarous  ugliness  which  characterizes  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Frankish  school  of  that  time.  So  decidedly  foreign 
indeed  is  the  type  that,  even  if  executed  in  England,  I  should 
still  say  that  these  miniatures  are  the  work  of  a  foreigner 
settled  here  or  at  least  of  an  artist  who  had  been  trained 
perhaps  in  northern  Germany.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere  traces  of  this  foreign  influence  in  ornamen¬ 
tation  which  we  know  to  be  English ;  and  we  must  therefore 
admit  that  Frankish  art  must  be  reckoned  with,  however 
transient  an  impression  it  may  have  made,  in  the  history  of 
English  book-decoration  in  this  period. 

We  find  ourselves  again  on  the  true  line  of  development  of 
our  art  with  the  splendid  Bible  of  the  twelfth  century  lent  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  Every  important 
library  can  show  great  Bibles  of  this  type,  which  came  into 
vogue  particularly  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ; 
writing  and  ornamentation  being  nearly  always  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale.  The  Winchester  Bible  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  in  our  eyes  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  production  of  that  centre  of  book-illumination  which 
had  been  so  famous  under  the  Saxon  kings.  We  may 
in  fact  regard  it  in  certain  aspects  of  style  as  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  type  of  MS.  represented  by  the  Ethelwold 
Benedictional.  The  miniature-initials  with  which  the  several 
Books  are  decorated  are  remarkably  fine  in  their  design 
and  finish ;  and  a  point  which  calls  for  special  remark  is 
the  elaborate  modelling  of  the  human  faces,  an  excellence 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  other  examples  of  the  best  class  of 
English  illumination  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thoroughly 
English  too  is  the  character  of  the  ornamental  foliage 
employed  in  the  details  of  the  initial  letters,  its  relationship 
to  the  earlier  foliage  of  Anglo-Saxon  decoration  being  mani¬ 
fest.  We  may  notice  also  the  continual  application  of  an 
edging  of  green  to  the  initials,  a  favourite  device  of 
English  illuminators  to  throw  the  designs  into  more  prominent 
relief.  The  colouring  is  perhaps  in  places  a  little  unusual, 
deep  blues  and  vivid  reds,  with  a  bronze-tinted  gold,  lending 
great  richness  to  the  general  effect,  though  hardly  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  the  softer  hues  which  are  generally  more  preva- 
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lent  in  Englisli  MSS.  of  the  time.  In  addition  to  the  illumi-  : 
nations,  the  student  of  the  histoiy  of  English  art  will  find  ' 
material  of  peculiar  interest  in  two  pages  of  outline  drawing.s 
on  a  large  scale  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  and  of  tlie  Book  of  Judith  respectively.  The 
treatment  of  the  draperies,  vdiich  cling  to  the  outlines  of  : 
the  limbs,  is  characteristic,  and  is  a  distinct  survival  of  tlie  j 
method  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  draughtsman. 

The  remaining  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  is  a 
Bestiary  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Morris,  a  very  excellent  j 
example  of  its  class,  written  in  a  handsome  hand  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  representations  of  the  various  creatures  drawn  in  . 
a  firm  bold  style.  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a  note  ; 
recording  the  gift,  in  the  year  1187,  of  this  MS.  and  several 
others  (an  “optimum  psalterium  glossatum,”  a  glossed  Gospels 
“  in  uno  volumine  elegantissimo,”  a  Genesis  glossed,  the  Medi¬ 
tations  of  St.  Anselm,  and  a  Mappa  Mundi)  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Cuthbert  of  Radeford,  that  is,  Worksop  Priory,  by  Philip, 
canon  of  Lincoln  ;  and  invoking  unpleasant  consequences  on 
anyone  who  should  remove  or  lend  them. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  a  prolific  period  in  the  production 
of  illuminated  MSS.  in  all  western  Europe.  The  change  brought 
about  in  tlie  character  of  art  not  only  in  this  branch,  but  in 
other  branches  also,  the  change  from  the  broad  and  simpler 
style  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  more  minute  and  the  more 
decorative,  is  conspicuous  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  In 
this  century  too  we  enter  ujDon  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
period  for  distinguishing  the  art  of  book-decoration  in  this 
country  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  illuminated  MSS.  of  northern  France  and  of 
Flanders  and  of  England,  in  this  century,  often  resemble  each 
other  to  a  degree  that  it  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  assign  particular  examples,  with  certainty,  to 
their  individual  countries.  And  the  difficulty  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  increased  by  tlie  fact  that  MSS.  were  undoubtedly 
produced  for  export  and  were  adapted  to  suit  the  particular 
market  for  which  they  were  intended.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
no  other  explanation  for  the  existence  of  not  a  few  illuminated 
MSS.  (Psalters,  for  example)  tlie  kalendars  of  which  are 
supplied  with  full  lists  of  English  saints,  while  the  writing 
mid  illumination  are  either  French  or  Flemish.  In  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  we  have  as  many  as  eight  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  seven  of  these  are  Psalters.  It  was  in  psalters  in 
particular  that  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  found  room  for 
the  display  of  their  skill  as  draughtsmen  and  miniaturists.  It 
had  become  the  custom  to  preface  the  Psalms  with  a  series  of 
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drawings,  illustrating  generally  the  Life  of  Christ  or  the  Life 
of  David,  or  other  portions  of  Bible  history,  and  in  every 
psalter  of  this  period  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  such  miniatures,  in  addition  to  the  general  decora¬ 
tion  of  initials  and  borders  in  the  text  itself. 

The  earliest  of  our  series  is  tlie  beautiful  psalter  which  is 
the  property  of  this  Society,  the  Psalter  of  Robert  of  Lindeseye, 
abbat  of  Peterborough,  who  died  in  1222;  and  the  actual  date 
of  the  MS.  lies  between  1220  and  that  year.  It  has  six  tinted 
drawings  of  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  however 
we  may  pass  by  as  not  being  originally  an  integral  part  of  the 
volume,  to  admire  two  exquisite  miniatures,  a  Crucifixion  and 
a  Christ  in  glory,  drawn  with  delicate  skill  and  coloured  with 
the  rather  ruddy  fiesh  tints  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  other 
English  illuminations  of  this  period,  and  laid  on  backgrounds 
of  pounced  gold.  With  the  beginning  of  the  text  we  have  a 
particularly  fine  interlaced  initial  B ;  and  the  miniature-initials 
of  the  principal  psalms  contain  figure-drawing  of  a  delicate 
character.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fine  style  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  good  form  of  the  ordinary  red  and  blue  initials :  a 
legacy  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  volume  is  in  the  old 
binding  of  wooden  boards  covered  with  skin. 

Next  in  order  I  place  the  earlier  of  the  two  psalters  which 
belong  to  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  This  volume  was  the 
gift  of  Daniel  Lysons,  M.D.,  of  Bath,  and  Fellow  of  the 
College  in  1712.  It  contains  four  excellent  miniatures,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Virgin  and  Child  before  whom  kneels  a 
nun  in  a  blue  robe  and  black  hood,  no  doubt  the  lady  for 
whom  the  MS.  was  executed,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Christ  in 
glory.  The  miniature-initials  of  the  principal  psalms  are 
also  of  good  execution.  But  the  special  feature  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  pen  scroll-work  which 
accompanies  the  ordinary  red  and  blue  initials  and  fills  the 
blank  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  several  verses.  This  work 
is  here  unusually  elaborate  and  full,  and  is  a  kind  of  orna¬ 
mentation  which,  though  it  may  not  appeal  to  the  eye  so 
forcibly  as  bright  colours  and  gold,  gives  ample  scope  for  the 
fancy  and  play  of  an  inventive  mind  and  light  hand. 

About  coeval  with  this  volume  is  a  handsome  psalter  lent 
by  Mr.  William  Morris,  which  we  may  may  call  the  Hunting- 
field  Psalter  on  account  of  entries,  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  in  the  kalendar,  of  obits  of  two  members  of  that 
family,  viz..  Sir  Roger  de  Huntingfield,  under  19th  June,  who, 
as  we  learn  elsewhere,  died  in  1256,  and  Lucy  de  Hunting- 
field,  under  9th  June,  who  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Roger’s 
first  wife  and  who  died  in  1236.  The  Huntingfields  held 
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lands  in  Norfolk,  Snftblk,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  their  settle-  i 
inent  in  the  eastern  counties  may  account  for  their  possession  ■ 
of  the  volume.  For  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  English  workman-  i 
ship,  for  these  reasons:  the  ink  of  the  text  is  very  black;  the  | 
colours  ai'e  chieily  pinks  and  blues  of  a  peculiar  light  tint,  : 
having  the  etiect  of  discharged  colours ;  the  use  of  u’s  instead  j 
of  w’s  in  the  names  of  English  saints,  of  which,  it  should  be  ' 
noted,  there  are  many  in  the  kalendar,  is  persistent';  and  there  : 
is  a  small  Init  not  insignificant  error  in  spelling  the  name  of  ■ 
Edmund  with  two  e’s  at  the  beginning.  We  may  also  add  | 
that  Becket’s  name  does  not  appear.  I  take  this  psalter  to  be  : 
an  instance  of  a  MS.  prepared  abroad  for  the  English  market;  ; 
and  I  shoidd  be  inclined  to  name  the  country  of  its  origin  to 
be  tlie  German  borders  of  b’landers,  from  whence  its  transport 
to  the  eastern  counties  of  England  by  way  of  trade  would  bo 
easy.  It  has  a  series  of  miniatures  of  Bible  history  and  of 
martyrdoms  of  saints,  a  very  elaborate  initial  B  of  Beatm, 
and  miniature-initials,  etc.  Descriptive  titles  liave  been  added 
to  some  of  the  miniatures  in  charter-writing  of  about  the 
year  1300. 

Of  the  period  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
very  remarkable  Psalter  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  manuscripts  in  this 
collection.  In  the  kalendar  we  find,  entered  from  time  to  time, 
obits  of  William  Vaux,  10  Nov.  1460;  of  Henry  Garstang, 
12  Sept.  1464;  of  Sir  John  Hawghe,  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  14  March,  1488-9  ;  of  John  and  Beatrice  Frost,  fifteen tli 
century ;  and  above  all,  of  Edmund  de  Laci  who  was  Earl  of 
Lincoln  and  died  in  1257.  As  this  last  entry  is  made  at  a 
time  nearly  coeval  with  the  writing  of  the  MS.,  we  may 
perhaps  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  De  Laci  or  some 
member  of  his  family  was  the  first  owner.  I  also  notice  that 
“  Albrighton  fayre,”  co.  Salop,  is  entered  in  a  hand  of  the 
sixteenth  century  under  the  7th  July,  and  that  the  MS. 
belonged  to  Ethelbert  Burdet  in  1587.  We  must  not  leave  the 
kalendar  without  remarking  tliat  under  the  first  six  months 
there  are  added  rules  of  health,  in  some  instances  of  particular 
nicety.  I  select  May  for  example.  You  must  take  your 
drinks  warm,  use  warmth,  purge  the  head,  bleed  the  hepatic 
vein,  take  an  opening  draught,  jmt  a  cataplasm  on  the  head, 
cure  swimming  of  the  vision  (oculos  turlndentos),  get  rid  of 
the  itch,  use  your  bath,  eat  salads,  but  avoid  the  head  and 
feet  of  animals,  and  let  your  drinks  be  astinum  or  fennel 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  ornamented  profusely,  but 
the  latter  part  is  of  an  ordinary  type.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
why  the  manuscript  comes  thus  to  a  lame  conclusion;  perhaps 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Tenison  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  death  of  the  person  for  whom  the  work  was  undertaken 
put  a  stop  to  the  more  expensive  style  of  ornament.  There 
are  several  good  miniatures,  the  drawing  of  the  human 
features  recalling  the  style  of  similar  work  in  MSS.  executed 
at  St.  Albans,  having  in  fact  the  marked  characteristics  of 
English  drawing  of  the  time.  Among  them,  one  representing 
the  anointing  of  David  and  another  of  Saul  casting  his 
javelin  at  David  are  particularly  good,  and  in  another  there 
is  a  remarkable  picture  of  an  organ  served  by  a  large  pair  of 
bellows  which  are  worked  by  a  man  using  his  feet.  The 
borders  are  of  an  unusual  type,  being  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
strip  or  ribbon,  which  takes  in  the  vertical  row  of  initial 
letters  of  the  verses  and  terminates  generally  in  a  grotesque 
or  comic  figure  or  knot  at  the  foot,  and  sometimes  also  at 
the  top.  In  the  lower  margin  we  have  a  series  of  those 
fables,  games,  and  grotesques  which  are  so  often  a  feature  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  colours  employed  are  vivid,  sometimes  even 
rather  hot.  The  execution  of  all  the  ornamental  work  is 
excellent.  We  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  binding  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Tudor  period. 

Our  series  of  thirteenth  century  psalters  is  brought  to  a 
close  with  two  which  we  cannot  claim  to  be  of  English  origin; 
but  their  presence  in  this  exhibition  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as 
they  present  us  with  material  for  contrast  with  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  examples  of  our  own  country.  The  first  Psalter  is  the 
one  lent  from  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oscott,  and  contains  the 
Latin  text  of  the  Psalms  with  a  parallel  version  in  French, 
written  in  a  very  graceful,  but  not  an  English^  hand.  At 
the  beginning  is  a  curious  series  of  miniatures  of  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  another  of  the  Apostles,  in  very 
dark  colours.  The  character  of  these  paintings  appears  to  me 
to  be  distinctly  that  of  Flanders,  and  for  other  reasons,  we 
may  add,  the  French  side  of  Flanders.  The  smaller  illu¬ 
minated  initial  letters  are  in  lighter  colours,  but  the  principal 
miniature  initials  are  in  tone  more  in  keeping  with  the  large 
miniatures.  In  this  volume  I  see  another  instance  of  a  book 
prepared  abroad  for  the  English  market,  as  English  saints 
appear  in  full  numbers  in  the  kalendar.  The  scrib^e  has  given 
his  name,  but,  unfortunately,  not  his  country : 

“  Willelme  ki  me  escrit 
Seit  de  Den  beneit, 

Ki  nus  a  rachete, 

E  si  li  doint  la  grace 
Kil  maigne  vant  sa  face, 

Kant  sera  trepasse.” 
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The  second  manuscript  I  will  call  the  Aldenham-Morris 
Psalter,  for  it  is  in  two  portions,  the  bulk  being  the  property  > 
of  Lord  Aldenham,  and  a  few  leaves  belonging  to  Mr.  William  ' 
Morris.  It  is  a  handsome  book  finely  written,  prefaced  by  a 
very  elaborate  Jesse-tree,  and  has  a  delightful  initial  B  of  | 

Heat  us  including  within  it  several  figures  and  the  scene  of  ; 

the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  There  are  also  well  executed  | 
miniature-initials,  and  a  multitude  of  outline  finials,  gro- 
tes({ues,  etc.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  assigning  this 
fine  manuscript  to  France  :  the  character  of  the  writing,  the  ' 
character  of  the  drawing,  and  the  character  of  the  colouring 
all  proclaim  it. 

We  leave  the  psalters,  and  next  take  up  a  very  fine  Missal  : 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  flyleaf  of  which  is  the  entry  | 
in  a  hand  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century ;  “  Memoriale 
Henrici  de  Ciscestria  canonic!  Exoniensis,”  and  the  value,  sixty 
shillings.  Henry  of  Chichester  was  precentor  of  Crediton, 
and  resigned  his  office  in  1264.  We  have  thus  an  approximate 
date  for  the  volume.  Mass-books,  as  we  know,  were  not 
usually  selected  for  profuse  decoration,  the  Canon  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  services,  as  a  rule,  reserved  for  special 
attention  and  frequently  having  a  full  page  miniature  of  the 
Crucifixion  accompanying  it.  In  this  exhibition  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  several  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  MS. 
before  us  has  in  the  text  a  few  miniature-initials,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  volume,  preceding  the  Canon,  there  are 
eight  full-page  miniatures  illustrating  the  Birth  and  Passion 
and  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  and  one  of  them  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  clerk,  presumably  Henry  of 
Chichester,  adoring.  These  drawings  are  especially  admirable 
for  their  excellently  firm  outlines,  the  colours  also  being  vivid. 

In  fact  both  drawing  and  colouring  impress  one  with  the 
strength  of  the  artistic  hand  which  produced  them.  The  old 
skin  binding  remains. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  in  a  loan  collection  such  as  this 
there  should  be  only  a  solitary  example  of  the  small  Bibles 
which  were  produced  in  countless  numbers  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  British  Museum  collections 
and  in  all  large  libraries  of  MSS.  they  abound;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  in  private  hands  is  not 
small.  There  is  often  more  or  less  trouble  in  deciding  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  that  is,  those  produced  in 
northern  France,  Flanders,  and  England ;  and  I  have  some 
little  hesitation  about  the  Bible  which  Lord  Aldenham  has 
lent  us.  The  style  of  the  pretty  little  miniature-initials  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  English  origin;  but  on  the  other  hand 
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I  feel  doubtful  about  the  writing,  and  I  therefore  prefer  to 
assign  the  MS.  either  to  England  or  to  Normandy,  and  to 
incline  rather  to  the  foreign  source. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  in  the  fourteenth 
centuries,  we  find  the  Apocalypse  a  favourite  subject  for 
illustration.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  examples,  and  we  know  of  others  in  other  libraries, 
one  in  particular  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  French  execu¬ 
tion,  being  a  most  charming  specimen  of  draughtsmanship. 
We  have  here  a  very  fine  Apocalypse  from  Lambeth  Library, 
lent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  English  work :  .a 
good  instance  of  the  light  style  of  tinted  drawing  which  was 
so  much  in  favour  in  this  country  at  this  period.  The  date  of 
this  volume  is  about  the  year  1300.  The  text  is  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  with  commentary,  accompanied  with  a  series  of 
illustrative  miniatures,  each  of  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the 
page.  The  flesh  tints  are  generally  lightly  applied,  and  in  most 
instances  the  folds  of  the  draperies  are  washed  with  colours, 
although  body-colour  is  sometimes  used.  These  are  followed  by 
a  series  of  tinted  drawings  of  scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  The  style  of  some 
of  the  ornamentation  rather  suggests  a  connection  with  the 
school  of  Canterbury,  resembling  as  it  does  work  which  was 
executed  at  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey.  And  this  suggestion  is  in 
part  supported  by  the  history  of  the  ownership  of  the  book 
In  one  of  the  drawings  a  lady  adoring  the  Virgin  and  Child  is 
represented  in  a  robe  worked  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
De  Quincy.  It  has  been  thought  that  she  may  be  the  widow 
of  Roger  de  Quincy,  second  Earl  of  Winchester,  who  died  in 
1264.  She  afterwards  married  Sir  Roger  de  Ley  bourne,  of 
Leybourne  in  Kent,  who  died  in  1271.  If  this  assignment  is 
correct,  we  must  assume  that  the  lady  kept  to  the  coat  of  arms 
of  her  first  husband,  as  highest  in  rank  of  her  two  spouses ; 
and  that  the  MS.  was  executed  for  her  in  her  second  widowhood. 

The  earliest  Book  of  Hours  in  our  series  is  one  lent  by 
Mr.  William  Morris,  which  was  executed  evidently  as  a 
wedding  gift  on  the  occasion  of  an  alliance  between  a  Grey 
of  Rotherfield,  co.  Oxon,  and  a  Clifibrd  of  Frampton,  co. 
Gloucester,  about  the  year  1300.  The  married  couple  with 
their  coats  of  arms  are  represented.  The  volume  has  two 
miniatures,  the  Annunciation  and  the  Trinity,  each  faced  by 
a  fully  ornamented  page ;  and  there  is  the  full  complement  of 
illuminated  initials  with  long  pendants  and  partial  borders, 
grotesques,  animals,  and  other  details,  all  of  such  excellent 
workmanship  that  we  regret  that  the  miniatures  are  not 
more  numerous. 
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Of  about  the  same  period  is  the  second  of  the  two  Psalters 
lent  by  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  a  very  beautiful  book 
which  was  given  to  the  house  by  John  Young  in  1633.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  tlie 
family  of  Pakenham,  as  the  obit  of  Mary  de  Pakenham,  who 
died  in  1361,  is  entered  under  3  July.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Comyn,  of  Scotland,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Edmund  de  Pakenham,  of  Pakenham,  co.  Suffolk,  who  died  in 
1351.  The  MS.  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  English  illu¬ 
minators’  work  of  the  time.  The  miniature-initials  are  finely 
designed,  with  graceful  long  sweeping  pendants,  the  bud  of 
the  thirteenth  century  expanding  into  the  leaf  characteristic 
of  the  time,  the  diaper-work  in  the  backgrounds  being  varied 
and  carefully  executed,  and  the  figure-drawing  being  par¬ 
ticularly  delicate.  The  first  page  has  a  frame-border  in 
which  we  see  the  beginnings  of  that  style  of  decoration  com¬ 
posed  of  conventional  branches  and  foliage  which  was  after¬ 
wards  peculiar  to  the  English  school  of  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  fact  at  this 
moment,  about  the  year  1300,  that  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  began  to  develope  decoration  on  independent  lines. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  ties  between  England,  France,  and 
Flanders  were  close  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  growth  of  the  ornamental  border,  and  the 
expansion  of  its  conventional  foliage,  worked  out  in  a  different 
way  in  each  country.  In  course  of  time  the  delicate  spray- 
work  of  small  ivy-shaped  leaves  became  characteristic  of 
of  French  Avork ;  in  England  the  particular  early  form  of 
trijile  leaf,  from  which  the  Fi’ench  style  developed,  was 
neglected  and  dropped  off,  Avhile  a  growth  of  feather-like 
foliage  and  of  spoon-shaped  and  diamond-formed  leaves 
gradually  sprang  up.  With  regard  to  hgure-draAving,  outline 
lightly  tinted  became  the  vogue  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  while,  abroad,  colouring  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  principal  aim.  We  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  collection  before  us  sufficient  material  to  illustrate 
fully  the  progress  of  English  illumination  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  miniatures 
of  the  Lambeth  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Grey-Clifford  Hours 
as  specimens  of  English  figure-drawing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century ;  but  after  these  we  have  only  two  manuscripts 
of  this  period,  and  in  them  the  figure-drawing  is  generally  on 
a  small  scale.  The  first  is  a  missal  lent  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  which,  from  the  name  of  a  former  owner,  we  may  call 
the  Sherbrooke  Missal ;  it  has  initials  and  pendants,  or 
partial  borders,  of  the  usual  type,  and  some  miniature-initials 
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of  delicate  work.  The  other  MS.  is  the  “  Liber  de  nobilitatibus, 
sapieneiis,  et  prudenciis  regum”  of  Walter  de  Milemete,  of 
the  year  1326,  belonging  to  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  This  is 
a  most  curious  MS.,  in  the  nature  of  a  book  of  Instruction  for 
Princes,  written  for  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  evidently 
the  dedication  copy.  As  a  specimen  of  art  it  does  not  stand  in 
in  the  front  rank,  or  even  in  the  second,  much  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  work  being  coarse,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  book.  On  the  other  hand  the  drawing  of  some  of  the 
miniatures  is  fairly  good.  But  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  armour  and  weapons  and  military  engines  of  the  period, 
the  illustrations  are  invaluable.  The  borders  are  square 
frames,  filled  with  diaper  work  and  other  ornamentation,  and 
furnished  with  knots  and  bosses,  etc.  at  the  corners  and  other 
points,  and  embodying  knights  in  armour,  grotesques,  and 
other  designs ;  and  many  of  them  having  in  the  lower  margin 
the  shields  of  arms  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  One  of 
the  most  curious  subjects  depicted  is  a  cannon,  shaped  some¬ 
thing  like  a  vase,  discharging  an  arrow  :  probably  the  earliest 
representation  in  existence  of  a  piece  of  fire-artillery.  The 
leaves  at  the  end  are  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume, 
as  they  contain  outline  sketches  of  siege  operations  and  military 
engines,  perhaps  the  most  curious  invention  for  the  annoyance 
of  a  beleaguered  garrison  being  a  windmill,  the  arms  of  which 
throw  bee-hives  with  their  live  stock  into  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  The  miniatures  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  text  are,  as  we  have  said,  executed 
witli  more  skill  than  the  decoration,  and  they  have  the 
attraction  of  illustrating  subjects  out  of  the  common.  In  a 
word,  the  MS.,  for  the  subject-matter  of  its  illustrations,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  collection. 

There  is  also  a  large  missal  lent  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
which  appears  from  the  arms  introduced  into  the  borders  to 
have  been  executed  for  John  Fitz -Roger  or  Clavering,  who 
married  Hawyse  de  Tibetot  or  Tiptoft  in  1312,  and  died  in 
1332.  I  think  the  period  of  the  volume  is  near  the  close  of 
his  lifetime.  The  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  it  is  that  it  is 
not  of  English  execution.  The  form  of  writing  and  the  style 
of  illumination  certainly  mark  it  as  the  production  of  foreign 
hands,  and  I  consider  it  to  have  been  made  at  the  order  of 
Fitz-Roger  in  the  Low  Countries  (perhaps  in  Holland) ;  or, 
if  it  was  actually  executed  in  England,  that  Dutch  or  Flemish 
scribes  and  illuminators  were  employed  upon  it.  Like  the 
Huntingfield  Psalter  which  has  been  noticed  above,  we  have 
here  a  foreign  MS.  in  possession  of  a  family  of  the  eastern 
counties;  another  illustration  of  the  trading  connection  of  that 
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part  of  England  with  the  Low  Countries.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion  chiefly  consists  of  square  frame  borders  embracing  the 
text,  and  filled  with  patterns  of  infinite  variety. 

We  pass  into  the  second  half  of  the  century,  which  is 
represented  by  the  great  Missal  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
two  other  MSS.  of  minor  importance.  The  Westminster 
Missal,  written  and  ornamented  on  a  grand  scale,  was 
executed  for  Nicholas  Litlington,  abbat  from  1362  to  1386, 
his  arms  being  often  repeated  in  the  borders  and  also  being 
painted  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Full  from  end  to  end  of 
initials  and  borders,  and  having  a  full-page  miniature  at  the 
Canon,  the  MS.  is  eminently  a  handsome  production ;  but  we 
do  not  go  beyond  the  epithet  of  “  handsome,”  for  the  style  of 
the  art  is  by  no  means  jeerfect,  and  botli  ornament  and  figure¬ 
drawing  are  rather  rough.  The  art  belongs  to  a  period  of 
transition.  The  borders  still  retain  some  remains  of  the 
older  form  of  the  foliage  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  but  otherwise  they  are  nearly  approaching  the 
type  which  was  perfected  at  its  close;  and  the  figure-drawing, 
having  lost  all  the  grace  of  the  earlier  period,  has  degenerated 
into  mere  pictorial  illustration,  and  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of 
that  excellence  which  marks  the  revival  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  I  should  place  the  missal  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Litlington’s  abbacy.  Of  about  the  same  period  is  the 
Book  of  Hours  lent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  miniatures  of  a  rude  style,  perhaps  of  provincial  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  some  are  interesting  as  showing  the  method  of 
working  up  the  features.  The  ornamentation  is  overloaded, 
the  borders  and  initials  being  out  of  pi'oportion  to  the  size 
of  the  pages.  Still,  as  an  example  of  transitional  work,  the 
manuscript  has  its  value.  The  Westminster  Liber  Regalis  or 
Coronation  Office  is  of  no  particular  merit  in  the  history  of 
English  art.  It  has  four  miniatures,  more  interestino’  for 
their  subjects  than  for  their  execution,  evidently  of  the  period 
of  Eichard  the  Second. 

Entering  on  the  fifteenth  century  we  ai'e  met  at  the  thresh- 
hold  by  two  of  the  finest  English  MSS.  in  existence,  and  each 
in  its  way  of  unique  interest :  the  Sherborne  Missal,  and 
the  Book  of  Hours  once  the  possession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  York.  As  the  first  of  them  has,  I  believe,  never  before 
been  exhibited,  and,  notwithstanding,  has  a  wide  reputation, 
I  venture  to  give  a  description  in  some  detail.  Its  position 
in  the  history  of  English  illumination  is  of  importance,  as  it 
is  in  its  finer  portions  a  particularly  good  example  of  the 
school  of  painting,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring  and  for 
the  promise  of  a  great  development,  which  arose  in  the  reign 
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of  Richard  the  Second,  and  which  the  political  troubles  of  the 
fifteenth  century  seem  to  have  extinguished. 

The  Sherborne  Missal,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  is  interesting  for  its  own  history  as  well  as  for 
the  position  it  occupies  in  English  art.  We  know  the  name 
of  its  writer  and  the  name  of  its  illuminator,  or,  speaking- 
more  accurately,  of  the  artist  under  whose  care  it  was 
ornamented.  We  are  nearly  sure  of  the  persons  for  whom  it 
was  executed,  and  we  know  the  religious  house  to  which  it 
belonged.  And'  in  the  character  of  its  best  illumination  we 
have  something  out  of  the  common,  and  many  traits  which 
we  owe  to  individual  taste  and  invention.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  work  is  very  unequal  in  different 
parts  of  the  book,  and  that,  while  some  pages  are  ornamented 
with  a  taste  and  finish  which  is  due  to  the  mind  and  hand  of 
the  master  himself,  the  designs  on  others  are  poor  in  the 
extreme. 

Before  describing  the  ornamentation,  let  us  say  something 
of  the  persons  who  were  employed  on  the  volume  and  of  its 
history.  It  was  executed  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  expenses  of  the  work  were  defrayed  by  Richard 
Mitford,  bishop  of  Salisbury  from  1396  to  1407,  and  the 
contemporary  abbat  of  Sherborne,  Robert  Bruynyng,  who 
held  the  abbacy  from  1386  to  1415.  The  repeated  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  bishop  and  the  abbat,  together,  in  many  of  the 
borders  prove  that  they  had  a  common  interest  in  the  work ; 
and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  finished  off  with  an  indifference  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  elaboration  of  the  earlier  part,  affords  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  death  of  the  bishop  in  1407  may  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  supplies  for  finishing  the  MS.  in  a  uniform 
style.  That  Bishop  Mitford  was  the  prelate  in  question  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence,  in  one  of  the  borders,  of  his  shield 
of  arms,  placed  under  his  figure.  The  writer  and  the  artist 
employed  on  the  book  were  each  named  John,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  their  surnames  had  a  resemblance.  John 
Was  or  Whas  wrote  the  MS. ;  and  to  John  Siferwas  its 
ornamentation  was  entrusted.  The  latter  however  was  not  a 
member  of  the  house ;  his  costume  shows  that  he  was  a 
Dominican  friar.  John  Whas  on  the  other  hand  is  shown  as 
a  black  monk.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  humorous 
appreciation  of  the  situation.  If  John  Whas  inscribes  his 
name  as  the  writer,  J ohn  Siferwas  enters  his  on  scrolls  among 
the  borders,  and  generously  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  other 
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eJolm  also.  If  Jolin  Siferwas  adored  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
as  his  patron  saint,  John  Whas  no  less  venerated  St.  John  th(.| 
Baptist  as  his  special  protector.  If  the  Eagle  and  Book 
eiublematic  of  the  Apostle,  appear  in  a  border,  the  Agnus  Deii 
and  Book,  in  honour  of  the  Baptist,  have  also  a  place.  If  the| 
head  of  the  one  John  is  painted  in  some  little  medallion,  the] 
head  of  tlie  other  is  sure  to  be  not  far  off.  And  if  Johu| 
Siferwas  was  fond  of  drawing  his  own  portrait,  he  did  not 
forget  to  limn  the  features  of  his  comrade  also.  John  Whas 
wrote  a  fine  hand ;  the  text  is  inscribed  on  a  grand  scale,  j 
His  friend  the  artist  gives  him  credit  for  his  work  and 
attaches  to  a  portrait  of  him  the  lines :  “  Nomen  scriptoris 
Jhon  Was,  bonus  et  speciosus,  In  certis  horis  librum  bene  ^ 
scripsit  honoris”;  but  John  Whas  had  already  said  as  much, 
for  himself  in  one  of  the  colophons,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
work  he  commiserates  himself  with  :  “  Librum  scribendo  Jon 
Whas  monachus  laborabat.  Et  mane  surgendo  corpus  multuin 
macerabat.”  However,  lie  appears  in  pretty  good  condition 
in  liis  portraits.  In  those  pages  where  the  two  Johns  are 
represented  together,  standing  face  to  face  and  forming  part 
of  a  design  into  which  other  figures  also  enter,  they  have 
scrolls  attached  to  them  and  inscribed  with  texts.  Siferwas 
remains  constant  to  “  Delectate  in  Domino  ” ;  Wlias  has 
“  Miserere  mei  Deus,”  and  “  Timete  Deuni.” 

The  name  of  Siferwas  is  here  spelt  in  different  ways: 
Sifer  Wast,  Syfrewas,  and  Siferwas.  In  one  instance  the 
title  of  “  f rater  ”  is  affixed.  This  able  illuminator  is  known 
to  us  also  from  a  fragment  of  another  MS.  on  which  he 
worked :  a  Lectionary  executed  for  John,  Lord  Lovel  of 
Tichmersh,  who  died  in  1408,  the  few  surviving  leaves  of 
which  are  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  individual  character  of  tlie  decoration  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  there  is  also  on  one  of  the  pages  a  large  portrait 
of  tlie  illuminator  presenting  the  book  to  Lord  Lovel.  His 
name  is  there  written  Frater  Johannes  Siferwas.  His  por¬ 
traits  in  the  Sherborne  Missal  are  all  recognizable,  although 
drawn  on  a  small  scale  :  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of  a  mild 
expression,  bald,  but  with  the  hair  still  remaining  on  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  head.  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  he  may  have 
also  numbered  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.) 
among  his  patrons,  for  he  has  worked  his  own  portrait  and 
his  own  shield  of  arms  into  connection  with  an  ornamental 
initial  in  which  are  painted  the  Prince’s  arms. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  abbat  who  presided  over 
Sherborne  Abbey  at  this  time,  and  to  whom  I  attribute  a 
personal  interest  in  the  execution  of  the  MS.,  was  Robert 
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Bruynyn^.  His  constantly  recurring  figure,  represented  in 
tlie  attitude  of  prayer,  shows  that  his  connection  with  the 
work  was  of  more  than  an  ordinary  official  character.  The 
scroll  which  gives  the  words  he  is  supposed  to  be  uttering  is 
almost  invariably  inscribed  with  “  Laus  sit  Trinitati,”  which 
we  may  regard  as  his  personally  adopted  motto.  In  only 
one  instance  have  I  found  a  variation :  in  a  scene  in  which  he 
is  adoring  the  Virgin  and  Child,  his  words  are  “Maria,  mater 
gracie,  mater  misericordie,”  a  variation  which  is  appropriate 
when  he  is  praying  specially  to  the  protecting  saint  of  his 
house. 

The  Sherborne  Missal  is  a  huge  volume,  made  up  of  345 
leaves,  measuring  21f  by  15  inches.  Each  month  of  the 
kalendar  has  at  the  head  a  prophet  and  an  apostle  with 
suitable  text  and  article  of  the  creed,  and,  below,  in  circular 
designs,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  typical  occupation  of 
the  season.  The  work  here  is  poor. 

The  text  is  ornamented  throughout,  and,  it  has  already  been 
stated,  with  less  elaboration  towards  the  end  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  The  initials  and  borders,  which  are  of  the 
ordinary  pattern  of  English  decoration  of  the  time,  are 
generally  executed  with  care,  and  some  are  particularly  hand¬ 
some  ;  but  in  addition  there  are  certain  accessories  which  are 
due  to  Siferwas’s  own  style  of  work.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  scrolls  inscribed  with  texts  interwoven  with  decorations  is 
a  peculiarity,  and  another  is  the  not  uncommon  addition  of 
light  delicate  spray-work  to  the  heavily  illuminated  borders. 
Scenes  of  Bible  history  and  of  other  subjects  are  pictured  in 
the  margins ;  and  many  of  these  are  technically  of  much  value 
for  our  knowledge  of  English  landscape-painting  of  the  time. 
Such  are  generally  of  a  heavy  tone,  the  foliage  being  in  sombre 
hues.  In  one  part  of  the  book  the  arms  of  royal  houses,  of 
English  families,  and  others,  are  introduced  into  the  larger 
initials.  Among  them  are  to  be  noted  the  shields  of  England 
and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  each  supported  by  a  white 
swan,  a  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  derived  from 
the  family  of  Bohun.  In  the  lower  margins  of  that  portion 
which  contains  the  Prefaces  and  the  Canon  there  is  a  series 
of  medallion-portraits  of  various  personages  and  notes  from 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  among  the  borders  are  here  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  pleasing  set  of  birds,  most  of  which  have  their 
names  attached  in  English.  Here  are  :  a  more  cok,  and  a 
more  or  mour  hen,  a  col  mose  (cole  titmouse),  a  gay  (jay), 
a  stork,  a  waryghanger  (shrike  or  butcher  bird),  a  cay- 
finch,  and  a  cay-finch  hen  (popular  ornithology  informs  us 
that  the  chaffinch  is  so  called  because  it  is  addicted  to  chaff), 
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a  wop  hen  and  a  wop  cok  (bullfinch,  in  Dorsetshire  still  called 
a  inwope),  a  cormorant,  a  larke,  a  ganett,  a  vivene  cok,  a 
vergandir  (vare  wigeon  ?),  a  waysceter  (wagtail),  a  tel  (teal) 
cok,  and  a  tel  hen,  a  wodeskale  (woodpecker),  a  scnite  (snipe), 
a  pollen,  a  qayle,  a  sparwe  cok  and  a  sparwe  hen,  a  wrenne, 
a  reddoke  (Dorsetshire  name  for  robin),  a  kyngysfystere,  a 
morcoc  (woodcock),  a  grene  fynch,  a  fyne  (fynch  ?)  hen,  a 
throstil  cok,  a  stare,  a  tayl  mose  (titmouse),  a  heyrun,  a 
fesaunt  hen,  a  hornet  (brent  goose  ?),  a  linet,  a  wyld  goos,  a 
vueldvare  (fieldfare),  and  a  mew. 

But  it  is  the  principal  pages  of  the  services,  profusely 
ornamented,  that  draw  special  attention.  The  method  of 
ornamenting  these  pages  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
peculiar  to  this  MS.;  and  the  best  specimens  are  undoubtedly 
from  the  hand  of  Siferwas  himself.  While  the  upper  and 
lower  and  right-hand  margins  are  decorated  with  the  ordinary 
style  of  borders  of  the  period,  the  left-hand  margin  is  occupied 
with  a  tabernacle,  having  stages  of  pinnacled  niches,  and 
supported  on  a  stem  and  broad  foot.  A  description  of  one  of 
the  tabernacles  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrange 
ment.  We  select  tliat  on  page  216.  At  the  top  is  the  risen 
Christ  with  Mary  Magdalen ;  below  this  group,  in  the  most 
important  niche,  is  our  Lord  enthroned ;  next,  below,  is  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  his  motto-text,  “  Gaudete  in 
Domino,”  face  to  face  with  the  Abbat  of  Sherborne  with  his 
motto-text,  “  Laus  sit  Trinitati,”  the  pair  being  supported 
by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ;  and  on  the  foot  of  the 
tabernacle  are  John  Whas  (“Miserere  mei  Deus  ”)  and  John 
Syfrewas  (“  Delectate  in  Domino  ”).  Lastly,  there  is  a  full- 
page  miniature  of  the  Crucifixion  facing  the  Canon,  which  has 
many  points  of  interest.  It  is  a  curiously  crowded  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  sky-background  is  worked  all  over  with  the 
abbat’s  motto,  “  Sit  laus  Trinitati,”  many  times  repeated.  The 
figures  in  the  foreground,  the  three  Marys  and  Saint  John  and 
a  female  figure  in  adoration,  are  treated  with  greater  care  than 
the  rest.  The  features  are  worked  up  in  the  English  style, 
well  modelled,  with  touches  of  white  on  tlie  high  lights,  and 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  marked  with  decided  flesh-tints.  This 
painting  is  set  in  a  remarkably  ugly  frame. 

The  beautiful  Book  of  Hours  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham  contains  the  Hours  of  the  Vii'gin  and  the  Cross  with 
other  services,  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
belonged  afterwards  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  consort  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  traditionally  it  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  a  subsequent  possessor,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
one  of  her  ladies,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
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Willoughby.  Its  artistic  value  is  of  the  first  order.  Eighteen 
larger  miniatures  and  many  others  of  smaller  size  adorn  its 
pages,  together  with  initials  and  paitial  borders  in  profusion, 
ail  executed  by  English  artists  in  the  best  style  of  the 
period.  In  the  miniatures  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  school  of  painting  of  that  time,  careful  modelling 
of  the  features  and  great  finish  in  details.  The  initials  and 
borders  are  of  their  kind  quite  perfect.  This  is  probably  the 
the  finest  Book  of  Hours  of  English  work  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  existence. 

Colonel  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch,  contributes  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  a  very  interesting  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century :  a  Book 
of  Hours,  which  appears  to  have  been  executed  for  Henry  de 
Beauchamp,  Earl  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Warwick,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  the  year  1445.  It  has  the  usual 
miniatures  and  borders  handsomely  painted;  but  the  borders 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  the  miniatures.  They  are  in  fact 
very  carefully  executed  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  their 
particular  type.  The  miniatures  are  a  little  unequal ;  in 
some  the  artist  has  worked  with  care  and  successfully  treated 
the  features ;  in  others  the  workmanship  is  rather  rough,  but 
this  defect  is  in  several  instances  compensated  for  by  the 
details  of  the  subject.  A  youthful  figure,  which  is  probably 
intended  for  Warwick,  appears  in  some  of  them,  together  with 
other  figures  which  may  be  those  of  members  of  his  family. 
A  most  curious  miniature  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Psalms. 
Warwick’s  signature  with  his  motto  “  de'servyng  .  .  .  eausyth  ” 
is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  first  page  of  the 
services.  Subsequently  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  Italy,  for  at  the  end  there  are  additions  in  Italian 
writino;  with  some  beautiful  miniatures  and  borders  of  Italian 
art  later  in  the  century. 

The  fine  large  MS.  of  Lydgate’s  “  Siege  of  Troy,”  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  does  not  quite  fall  within  the  class  of 
illuminated  MSS.,  although  it  has  borders  of  a  good  character. 
It  is  rather  a  picture-book,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
painted  in  text  and  margins  afibrd  abundant  material  to  the 
student  of  costume  and  manners  and  customs  in  England 
about  the  year  1425.  A  shield  of  arms  filling  one  of  the 
pages  shows  that  the  volume  was  executed  for  William  Carent 
of  Carent’s  Court,  in  the  Island  of  Purbeck,  who  was  still 
living  in  the  year  1422. 

We  have  only  two  other  MSS.  to  briefly  notice.  The  first 
is  the  Missal,  now  belonging  to  the  Guildhall  Library,  of  St. 
Botolph  Aldgate,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
It  has  ordinary  initials  and  borders,  and  a  miniature  of  the 
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Crucifixion  preceding  the  Canon,  which  is  of  interest,  as  it  I 
retains  in  the  treatinent  of  the  faces  a  reminiscence  of  the  fine  I 
earlier  style  of  the  century.  The  other  volume  belonging  to  i 
Bishop  Vertue  is  one  of  those  MSS.  common  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which,  when  native  art  was  , 
disappearing,  the  foreign  element  so  largely  predominates.  It 
is  of  English  execution,  but  tlie  miniatures  and  borders  are 
almost  directly  copied  from  French  models.  Its  period  is 
about  1450-14G0.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  he  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

Special  thanks  were  also  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the 
various  gentlemen  and  corporations  who  had  so  kindly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Exhibition  of  English  Medieval  Paintings 

O  O 

and  Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

The  ordinaiy  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  26th  November. 
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Thursday,  November  26th,  1896. 


Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

i  The  follo'wing  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
:  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

.  From  the  Author  r—County  Records  of  the  Surnames  of  Francus,  Franceis, 
French,  in  England,  A.D.  1100-1360.  By  A.  D.  W.  French.  Privately 
Printed.  8vo.  Boston,  1896. 

From  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  : — Catalogue  de  TExposition  Retrospective 
des  Arts  et  Monuments  du  Pas-de-Calais.  Par  Henri  Loriquet.  8vo. 
Arras,  1896. 

From  T.  M.  Fallow,  Esq;,  F.S.A.  : — Calendarium  Ambrosianum.  8vo. 
Mediolani,  1895. 

From  the  compiler,  H.  E.  Norris,  Esq.  : — Catalogue  of  the  Huntingdonshire 
Books  collected  by  Herbert  E.  Norris.  8vo.  Cirencester,  1896. 

From  H.  T.  Folkard,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Proposals  made  by  Rev.  James  Kirkwood 
(Minister  of  Minto)  in  1699  to  found  Public  Libraries  in  Scotland. 
Privately  Printed.  4to.  London.  1889. 

From  C.  R.  Straton,  Esq. : — Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Edmund  and  St. 
;  Thomas,  Sarum,  1443-1702.  Published  by  the  Wilts  Record  Society.  8vo. 
Salisbury,  1896. 

jFrom  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.,  F.S.A. : 

1.  Pedigree  of  the  Palmer  Family,  formerly  of  Southmolton  and  Great 

I  Torrington,  Devon.  4to.  Exeter,  1892. 

2.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Stevens  of  Vielstone,  Cross,  and  Winscott. 

'  4to.  Exeter,  1891. 

:  ‘From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Origin,  Increase,  Branches,  and 
Alliances  of  the  Family  of  Erskine  of  that  Ilk.  7  sheets.  Fol.  Cardiff, 

n.d. 

*iFromF.  A.  Crisp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Calendar  of  Wills  at  Ipswich,  1444-1600. 

I  Privately  Printed.  8vo.  London,  1895. 

tlProm  the  Author: — Japanese  Metallurgy.  Parti.  Gold  and  Silver  and  their 
alloys.  By  W.  Gowland,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

i  From  the  Author  -.—Maiolica,  a  historical  Treatise  on  the  glazed  and  enamelled 
‘  i  Earthenwares  of  Italy,  with  marks  and  monograms.  Also  some  notice  of 
i'  the  Persian,  Damascus,  Rhodian,  and  Hispano-Moresque  Wares.  By 
C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  V.P.S.A.  4to.  Oxford,  1896. 

f  From  the  Author  : — How  the  City  of  Norwich  grew  into  Shape.  By  Rev. 

I ,  William  Hudson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  4to.  Norwich  and  London,  1896. 

jblFrom  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

,  I  1.  Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,  being  a  history  of  the  manu- 
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facture  of  ‘‘  The  True  Porcelain,”  by  Richard  Champion.  By  Hugh  Owen. 
Privately  Printed.  On  Vellum.  8vo.  Gloucester,  1873.  2  vols. 

2.  Guide  to  the  knowledge  of  Pottery,  Porcelain,  etc.  By  H.  G.  Bohn. 
8vo.  London,  1857. 

3.  De  la  Poterie  gauloise.  lltude  sur  la  Collection  Char  vet.  Par  Henri  du 
Cleuziou.  8vo.  Paris,  1872. 

4.  Catalogue  of  the  Schreiber  Collection  of  English  Porcelain,  Earthenware, 
Enamels,  etc.  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  ; — Gravesend  in  the  very  time  of  old.  By  G.  M.  Arnold, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Gravesend,  1885. 

From  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq. : — Bibliotheca  Norfolciensis.  A  Catalogue  of  the 
writings  of  Norfolk  Men  in  the  Library  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman.  8vo. 
Norwich,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Greek  Coins  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1895.  By 
Warwick  Wroth,  P'.  8. A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  ; — An  Arclneological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
Davici  Murray,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Records  of  Rowington,  being  Extracts  from  the  Deeds  in 
the  possession  of  the  P'eoffees  of  the  Rowington  Charities.  By  J.  W.  Ryland. 
8vo.  Birmingham,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — On  some  supposed  British  Remains  from  Rothley.  Leicester¬ 
shire.  By  W.  T.  Tucker.  8vo.  Loughborough,  1896. 

I'rom  the  Author  : — Memoir  of  Edward  Craven  Plawtrey,  D.D.  By  Rev.  P'. 
St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  Lady  Meux  : — Some  Account  of  the  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Meux  of  Theobald’s  Park,  Waltham  Cross.  By 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  4to.  London, 
1896. 

From  the  Compiler  ; — A  Complete  Bibliography  of  Fencing  and  Duelling  ns 
practised  by  all  European  Nations  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  Carl  A.  Thimni.  4to.  London,  1896. 

P’rom  the  Author  : — Sutton-in-PIolderness.  The  Manor,  the  Berewic,  and  the 
Village  Community.  By  Thomas  Blashill.  8vo.  Hull  and  London, 
1896. 

From  the  Transl.ator  and  Publishers  : — The  Laughable  Stories  collected  by  Mar 
Gregory  John  Bar-Iiebreeus.  The  Syriac  Text,  edited  with  an  English 
Translation  by  PI.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London 
Luzac  &  Co.,  1897. 

P’rom  the  Author  : 

1.  An  Plarly  Neolithic  Kitchen-midden  and  Tufaceous  Deposit  at  Blashcn- 
well,  near  Corfe  Castle.  By  Clement  Reid,  F.L.S.,  P^’.G.S.  8vo. 
Dorchester,  1896. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Palaeolithic  Man  to  the  Glacial  Epoch.  Report  Iiy 
Clement  Reid,  P’.L.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Account  of  Mercers’  School  By  John  Watney, 
Pi'.S.A.  4to.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  about  Great  Ayton  in  Cleveland.  By  Rev.  C.  V. 
Collier,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Middlesbrough,  1896. 
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From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Transcripts  of  (1)  unpublished  Letters  from  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  ;  (2)  a  selection  of  the 
Losely  MSS.  ;  and  (3)  Extracts  from  the  Private  Account  Book  of  Sir 
William  More,  of  Losely. 

2.  Prehistoric  Europe,  a  Geological  Sketch.  By  James  Geikie.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

1.  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Gems  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  8vo.  1888. 

2.  Designs  from  the  White  Athenian  Vases  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
A.  S.  Murray  and  A.  H.  Smith.  Folio.  1896. 

3.  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  C.  T. 
Newton.  Parts  II.  III.  and  IV.  Folio.  1883 — 1893. 

4.  Autotype  from  North  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

6.  Autotype  from  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 

6.  Autotype  of  Bronze  Head  of  Aphrodite. 

7.  Catalogue  of  Cuneiform  Tablets  in  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  C.  Bezold.  Vols.  I. — IV.  8vo.  1889—1896. 

8.  The  Tell-el-Amarna  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum.  8vo.  1892. 

9.  Egyptian  Texts  from  the  Coffin  of  Amamu  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  Translation  by  Samuel  Birch,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Folio.  1886. 

10.  Photograph  of  a  Babylonian  Tablet. 

11.  Facsimile  of  Egyptian  Hieratic  Papyrus  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  III. 
Obi.  folio.  1876. 

12.  Photographs  of  Nebseni  Papyrus. 

13.  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  Catalogue  with  Texts.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  M.A.  4to.  1893. 

14.  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  Facsimiles.  Folio.  1893. 

16.  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Facsimile,  2nd  Edit.  Folio. 
1891. 

16.  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  2nd  Text.  3rd  Edit.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Kenyon.  8vo.  1892. 

17.  Classical  Texts  from  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  Herodas.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Kenyon.  4to.  1891. 

18.  Facsimile  of  Herodas  Papyrus.  4to.  1892. 

19.  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  By  T.  de 
Lacouperie.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D.  4to.  1892. 

20.  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  II.  (Index). 
8vo.  1896. 

21.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Mysia.  By  W.  Wroth.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Poole.  8to.  1892. 

22.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Alexandria  and  the  Nomes.  By 
R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D.  8vo.  1892. 

23.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Ionia.  By  B.  V.  Head,  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D.  8vo.  1892. 
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24  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Troas,  Aeolis,  and  Lesbos.  By 
W.  Wroth.  8vo.  1894. 

25.  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  Greek  and  Scythic 
Kings  of  Baetria  and  India.  Bv  Percy  Gardner.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Poole. 
8vo.  1886. 

26.  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  Moghul  Emperors 
of  Hindustan.  By  S.  Lane-Poole.  Edited  by'  R.  S.  Poole.  8vo.  1892. 

27.  Catalogue  of  the  Spanish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Don  P.  de 
Gayangos.  Vols.  I. -IV.  8vo.  1875-911. 

28.  Photographic  Facsimiles  of  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome.  4to.  1856. 

29.  Facsimiles  of  Miniatures  and  Borders  from  the  Sforza  Book  of  Hours. 
With  Introduction  by  G.  Fk  Warner,  M.A.  4to.  1894. 

30.  Autotype  of  Magna  Charta. 

31.  Autotype  of  Articles  of  Magna  Charta. 

32.  Autotype  of  Shakspcare  Deed. 

33.  Facsimiles  of  the  Royal,  Historical,  Literary,  and  other  Autographs  in 
the  Department  of  MSS.  1st  and  2nd  Series.  Folio.  1895-1896. 

.54.  Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Charles  Rieu,  Ph.D.  4to.  1894. 

36.  Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  W.  Wright,  LL.D. 
4to.  1872. 

36.  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Charles 
Rieu.  Vols.  II.  HI.  and  Supplement.  4to.  1881 — 1895. 

37.  Catalogue  of  the  Bengali  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museuir,.  By 
J.  F.  Blumhardt.  4to.  1886. 

38.  Catalogue  of  the  Hindustani  Books  in  the  British  Museum.  By  J.  F. 
Blumhardt.  4to.  1886. 

39.  Catalogue  of  the  Marathi  and  Gujarati  Books  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  J.  I'.  Blumhardt.  4to.  1892. 

40.  Catalogue  of  the  Hindi,  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  and  Pushtu  Printed  Books  in 
the  British  Museum.  By  J.  F.  Blumhardt.  4to.  1893. 

41.  Cat.alogue  of  the  Turkish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Charles 
Rieu,  Ph.D.  4to.  1888. 

42.  Descriptive  List  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Edited  by  G.  Margoliouth,  B.A.  8vo.  1893. 

43.  Reproduction  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  1st 
Series,  Part  III.  2nd  Scries,  Parts  I.-V.  Folio.  1886-92. 

From  Mrs.  J.  H.  Middleton  ; — A  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  archmological 
tracts,  formed  by  her  late  husband,  Dr.  J.  H.  Middleton,  V.P.,  together 
with  a  collection  of  plans,  drawings,  etc. 


Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  presented  a  portrait  of 
himself,  produced  by  a  new  process  by  Professor  Herkomer. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  F.S.A., 
Mrs.  J.  Henry  Middleton,  and  to  tlie  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  their  gifts  to  the  library ;  and  to  Sir  John 
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Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  for  the  portrait  of  himself  by 
Professor  Herkomer,  as  well  as  for  his  gifts  to  the  library. 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Council,  was  proposed  from  the  chair,  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
H.  Howorth,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  on 
this  their  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Edward  White  Benson,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one 
of  the  ex-ofiicio  Visitors  of  this  Society,  desire  to  record  their 
share  in  the  general  grief  at  the  loss  of  this  eminent  Prelate, 
their  reverent  and  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
their  sympathy  with  his  sorrowing  widow  and  family.” 


The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

Maberly  Phillips,  Esq. 

Frederick  James,  Esq. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Member  of  Council  in  the  place  of  John  Henry  Middleton, 
Esq.,  Litt.D.,  V.P.,  deceased,  on  Thursday,  10th  December,  and 
I  that  the  Council  had  recommended  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

i  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  Roman 
‘  bronze  vessel  found  some  years  ago  on  the  estate  of  Col. 
H.  Mussenden  Leather  at  Herringfleet,  upon  which  F.  J. 
Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
remarks : 

“  The  'patera  exhibited  by  Mr.  Read  possesses  some  interest 
as  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  and  well-known  class  of  Roman 
^■|  manufactures,  the  study  of  which  throws  some  light  on  the 
operations  of  Roman  commerce.  The  original  centre*  at 
which  these  paterae  were  made  appears  to  have  been  at  or 
;  near  Herculaneum  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There  we  can 
I  trace  at  least  two  firms,  one  of  Cipii,  the  other  of  Ansii,  who 
manufactured  these  saucepanlike  objects  and,  as  it  seems, 
exported  them  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  into  northern  Europe.  Paterae  stamped  with  the 
:  label  of  P.  Cipius  Polybius  have  been  found  in  several  p^rts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
i  Germany;  other  Cipii  have  left  similar  traces  of  their  industry 
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in  France  and  in  Austria.  Similarly  the  paterae  of  Ansius 
Epaphroditus,  manufactured  at  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum, 
made  their  way  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  to  places  in  France  and 
even  in  Sweden.  Such  instances  may  he  presumed  to  be 
earlier  than  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  to  which  epoch 
various  details  seem  to  point.  But  the  Pompeian  and  Hercu- 
lanean  examples  do  not  stand  alone.  Paterae  like  that  now 
exhibited,  sometimes  with  a  maker’s  name,  sometimes  and 
more  often  without,  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  especially  in 
northern  England  and  in  Scotland 
as  far  north  as  Sutherlandshire. 

They  are  also  not  uncommon  fea¬ 
tures  in  French  and  German  mu¬ 
seums,  but  I  have  no  statistics  with 
respect  to  them.  Some  of  these 
were  doubtless  made  in  Italy ;  others 
may  well  be  of  provincial  manu¬ 
facture,  like  a  patera  found  at 
Lyons  and  stamped  with  the  pro¬ 
bably  Celtic  name  Draccius.  More 
details  and  statistics  are  needed, 
however,  before  the  exact  expansion 
of  the  trade  can  be  traced.  In  par¬ 
ticular  it  is  desirable  that  the  forms 
of  the  objects  should  be  studied,  and 
any  chronological  evidence  thus  af¬ 
forded  compared  with  that  indicated 
above,  and  with  the  rather  scantier 
evidence  of  objects  found  along  with 
the  paterae.  With  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  objects,  I  do  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

The  stamp  on  the  patera  before 
'  us  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  quat- 
TENVS  F,  F  being  fecit,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  meaning  or  origin  of 
i  Quatteniis.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
maker’s  name,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  should 
read  Quatteniis  or  Q.  Vattenus,  or  Q.  V.  Attenus.  Neither 
,  Attenus  nor  Vattenus  nor  Quattenus  occur  in  any  list  of 
Roman  names  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  It  is  just 
possible,  as  Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay  has  suggested,  that  *  Vattenus 
might  be  a  Campanian  form  of  *Vassenus,  but  Vassenus  itself 
does  not  exist,  though  there  are  names  like  it.  If,  however. 
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the  name  were  Campanian,  we  could  put  it  beside  those 
alluded  to  above,  names  of  bronze  workers  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum. 

For  further  details  respecting  such  ixderae,  I  may  refer  to 
my  Romano-  British  Inscriptions,  Part  II.  (1890-91),  pp.  42-45.”  * 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  first  part  of 
a  paper  on  the  Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Friezes  and  the  Quadriga. 

Mr.  Oldfield’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

The  President  stated  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  had 
been  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  proposal  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Plomfield,  A.R.A.,  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  upper  part  of 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Tlie  Council  felt  that  such  rebuilding  should  be  done  only 
in  default  of  no  other  scheme  being  practicable  by  which  the 
front  could  be  made  secure  and  at  the  same  time  maintained 
intact.  Such  an  alternative  scheme,  the  Council  was  informed, 
had  been  submitted  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  under  which  the  front  could  not  only  be 
made  perfectly  safe,  but  so  done  without  in  any  way  altering 
its  beautiful  appearance  externally. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  having  read  the  minute  of  the 
Executive  Committee  epitomizing  the  various  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  tlie  President  said  that  as 
the  Council  felt  that  any  alternative  scheme  which  would 
secure  tlie  retention  of  the  old  work  unaltered  ought  to  be 
fully  considered  before  it  was  definitely  decided  to  begin  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  it  had  drawn  up  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  begged  to  propose  from  the  chair : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has  heard  with 
great  concern  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  upper  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of 

*  For  this  particular  jxitera,  see  Prnocedbms  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of 
Arckaeologij  and  Natural  lli.storji,  iii.  lOh  ;  ArcliaeologiaaX  Journal,  xxxvii. 
151,  am]  xxxviii.  301  ;  ami  Epkemrris  Epigraph) ca,  vii.  No.  1107. 
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Peterborough,  that  being  in  the  opinion  o£  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
and  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield  the  only  method  by  which  the 
stability  of  this  part  of  the  church  can  be  secured. 

The  Society  feels  sure  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fully 
recognise  their  great  responsibility  as  custodians  of  a  national 
historical  monument,  but  it  would  venture  to  urge  upon  them 
the  propriety  of  considering  whether  the  desired  end  cannot 
be  obtained  by  a  less  drastic  method  than  that  proposed,  such 
for  instance  as  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  29th  April,  1896.  By  this  scheme  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  understands  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  this 
unique  west  front  would  be  left  practically  undisturbed.” 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  while  approving  most  thoroughly  of  the 
resolution  as  it  stood,  referred  to  the  recent  incident  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and  to  the  importance  of 
personally  advocating  the  retention  of  the  west  front  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  He  therefore  proposed  to  add  a  rider 
to  the  resolution  “that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  be  asked  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  three  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President.” 

This  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  but,  by 
leave  of  the  meeting,  was  postponed,  and  the  original  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Council,  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  nemine  contradicente. 


Thursday,  December  3rd,  1896. 


Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Rev.  W.  E.  Layton, M. A.,  F.S.A.  : — Southwold  and  its  Vicinity,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  Robert  Wake,  M.D.  8vo.  London,  1842. 
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From  the  Author  On  the  Work  of  Florentine  Sculptors  in  England  in 
the  Early  Part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Alfred  Higgins,  F.S.A.  8vo.  ' 
London,  1894.  '  i 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  so-called  Bow-pullers  of  Antiquity.  By  E.  S.  i 
Morse.  8vo.  Salem,  Mass.,  1894.  ; 

From  Messrs.  John  Dickinson  and  Company  : — The  Firm  of  John  Dickinson  ’ 
and  Company.  With  an  Appendi.x  on  Ancient  Paper-making.  4to.  ! 
London,  1896.  i 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a 
Meniher  of  Council,  in  the  place  of  John  Henry  Middleton,  ' 
Esq.,  Litt.D.,  V.P.,  deceased,  on  Thursday,  10th  December,  and 
that  the  Council  had  recommended  the  name  of  Sir  John  ! 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  letter  was  read : 

“  Addington  Park,  Croydon, 

Nov.  28,  1896. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Mrs.  Benson  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Will  you  please  convey  to  the  Fellows  her  most  sincere 
thanks  for  their  kind  words.  She  is  most  grateful  for  such 
a  message  of  sympathy. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Ernest  L.  Ridge, 

Chaplain. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.” 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  stated  what 
had  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  with  regard  to  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough. 

The  resolution  of  the  Society  had  been  sent  to  the  Dean 
on  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  and  as  the  matter 
was  of  such  importance  he  had  sent  with  it  the  following 
letter : 

“  27  November,  1896. 

The  Very  Reverend 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Reverend  Sir, 

I  beg  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  that  was 
unanimously  passed  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society 
yesterday,  having  been  jireviously  approved  by  the  Council. 

You  will  see  that  the  resolution  is  studiously  moderate  in 
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terms,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  moderation  that 
the  Society  only  takes  a  lukewarm  interest  in  the  matter. 
On  the  contrary  we  feel  most  strongly  that,  notwithstanding 
the  eminence  of  the  two  well-known  architects  whose  scheme 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Restoration  Committee,  their  plan  is 
so  destructive  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  building  that 
it  should  not  be  entered  upon  without  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  any  alternative  plan  by  which  the 
ancient  structure  would  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  should  be  glad  of  an  early  answer,  and  beg  to  subscribe 
myself. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Charles  H.  Read, 

Secretary.” 

Before  any  reply  to  this  letter  could  be  received,  informa¬ 
tion  came  to  hand  through  the  local  press  that  it  had  already 
been  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Restoration  Committee  at 
Peterborough,  on  Wednesday,  25th  November,  that  the 
taking  down  of  the  west  front  should  be  proceeded  with 
forthwith. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case  the  Secretary 
had  thereupon  written  again  to  the  Dean  as  follows ; 

“28  November,  1896. 

Reverend  Sir, 

I  hear  to-day  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  actual  work 
on  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  being  begun  even  before 
your  reply  to  my  previous  letter  can  reach  me.  The  matter 
is  of  such  unusual  importance  that  I  would  beg  of  you  to 
give  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  views  more  in  detail  before  embarking  upon  what  all  are 
agreed  is  a  lamentable  piece  of  destruction,  necessary  or  not. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Charles  H.  Read. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.” 

On  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  the  Secretary’s  first  letter  and  of  the  Society’s 
resolution  was  received  from  the  Chapter  Clerk,  stating 
that :  “  They  will  be  submitted  to  the  Restoration  Committee 
at  their  next  meeting.”  On  Tuesday,  an  acknowledgment  was 
also  received  of  his  second  letter  of  28th  ult.  from  the  Chapter 
Clerk,  who  was  desired  to  say :  “  That  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Restoration  Committee  at  their  next  meeting.” 
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By  direction  of  the  President  the  Assistant  Secretary  went 
down  to  Peterhorouo'h  the  same  day  (Tuesday)  and  found 
that  the  front  was  still  untouched,  but  that  a  piece  of  ground 
was  being  enclosed  in  front  of  the  church  for  the  reception  of ' 
the  stones  when  taken  down.  Mr.  Hope  further  learned  that  ■ 
neither  the  Restoration  Committee  nor  the  Chapter  was  ex- ; 
pected  to  meet  again  until  the  new  year.  | 

He  (the  Secretary)  had  thereupon  telegraphed  to  the  Dean 
to  ask  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Restoration  , 
Committee  and  received  a  reply  :  “  Last  Tuesday  in  I 

January.” 

By  direction  of  the  President,  acting  upon  a  suggestion 
made  at  the  Society’s  last  meeting,  the  following  telegram 
was  then  sent  to  tlie  Dean  of  Peterborough : 

“  The  matter  being  urgent  will  Dean  and  Chapter  receive 
deputation  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Friday  or  Saturday 
next.” 

To  this  was  received  a  reply  : 

“Yes,  at  2.15  Friday  next  at  Chapter  Office.” 

The  President  said  that  before  proceeding  further  he 
thought  something  should  be  stated  with  reference  to  the 
alternative  scheme  by  which  the  west  front,  it  was  claimed, 
could  be  made  secure  without  altering  its  external  appearance. 
As  it  was  essential  in  order  to  justify  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Society  that  this  scheme  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
he  called  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  to  explain  it. 

By  the  aid  of  a  large  section  and  elevation  of  part  of  the 
front  Mr.  Hope  briefly  explained  the  method  proposed 
by  Mr.  Philip  Webb  which  had  been  put  forward  so  long  ago 
as  April  last  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  for  consideration  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  By 
this  method  the  disintegrated  core  of  the  walling  at  the 
back  of  the  o-reat  arches  of  the  front  could  be  removed  en- 
tirely  from  behind  by  small  sections  at  a  time,  and  replaced 
by  sound  material  bonded  together  and  into  the  facing  stones 
of  the  arch  itself.  The  upper  parts  would  then  be  similarly 
strengthened  where  necessary,  so  making  all  secure.  The  old 
work  would  of  course  during  the  operation  be  carefully 
shored  up  with  cradling  and  centreing  to  neutralise  any 
possible  risk  or  movement.  As  the  proposed  operations  were 
entirely  above  the  groining  of  the  front  nothing  whatever  of 
the  new  work  would  be  seen  from  below. 
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Mr.  Philip  Webb,  who  was  present,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  President  gave  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  Hope  of  the  method  proposed  by  him  for 
dealing  with  the  front,  which  he  had  successfully  carried  out 
elsewhere  in  a  far  more  difficult  case. 

Finally,  on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
H.  Howorth,  M.P.,  V.P.,  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  with  Mr.  Hope,  were  appointed  a  deputation 
to  meet  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  then  read  the  second 
part  of  his  paper  on  the  Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicarnassus,  with  special  reference  to  the  Quadriga  and 
other  statuary. 

Mr.  Oldfield’s  paper,  of  which  the  first  part  was  read  on 
;26th  November,  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


Thursday,  December  10th,  1896. 

I  Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
i  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I :  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 

I  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

u  From  the  Author  : — An  attempt  to  recover  the  first  design  of  the  west  front  of 
,  I  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  now  Peterborough  Cathedral.  By  J.  T. 

I  Irvine.  8vo.  London,  1893. 

1; 

»  From  the  Author: — A  short  history  of  St.  Pancras  Cemeteries.  By  W.  E. 

I I  Brown.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

liFrom  the  Author  : — fitudes  d’ethnographie  prehistorique.  Les  plante.s  cultivees 
’■  de  la  periode  de  transition  au  Mas-d’~Azil.  Par  Ed.  Piette.  8vo.  Paris, 
{;  n.d. 

k  From  J.  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  series  of  original  drawings  of  ancient 
f!  stone  monuments  in  Scotland. 

&  Frederick  Ducane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  admitted 
I  Fellow. 

■I 
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The  President  announced  that  he  had  apjiointed  Harold: 
Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  to  he  a  Vice-President  of  thel 
Society. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on’ 
Thursday,  14th  January,  1897,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 

The  following  report  of  a  deputation  of  the  Society  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  was  read ; 

“  By  direction  of  the  Society  we,  the  undersigned,  visited 
Peterborough  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst. 

We  first  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  church,  for  whicli  every  facility 
was  afforded  us  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  result  of  our  examination  was  to  confirm  the  opinion 
as  to  the  practicability  of  repairing  the  back  wdthout  disturb¬ 
ing  the  face,  and  also  to  convince  us  that  if  the  building  be 
pulled  down,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  can  ever  be 
replaced,  and  that  the  parts  which  will  be  lost  are  among  the 
most  important. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  by  appointment  to  the  Chapter 
Clerk’s  oflice,  wdiere  we  were  met  by  the  Dean  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Chapter. 

In  an  interview^  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  pointed 
out  that  no  sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  the  pi’oper  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  several  schemes  proposed  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Imilding,  and  asked  for  a  delay  of  three  months  before 
its  demolition  be  begun,  urging  that  this  present  time  of  the 
year  is  the  worst  that  could  be  chosen  for  such  work,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  a  hard  winter  both  the  open  wall  and  the 
stones  taken  down  would  be  certain  to  suffer. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  having  listened  to  the  representations 
made  by  the  deputation  with  courtesy  and  sympathy,  a  pro¬ 
mise  was  ultimately  made  that  a  reply  should  be  given  in 
writing ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  said  that  they  could  not 
interfere,  but  were  willing  tliat  the  Society  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  Mr.  Pearson. 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 

J.  C.  Robinson. 

J.  T.  Mick  LETH WAITE. 
Arthur  F.  Leach. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.” 

The  President  stated  that  the  question  of  the  west  front  of 
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Peterborough  cathedral  church  was  still  under  consideration, 
and  he  hoped  some  understanding  might  be  arrived  at. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  F.  M.  O’Donoghue,  Esq., 
were  nominated  scrutators  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Council  in  the  room  of  John  Henry  Middleton, 
Esq.,  Litt.D.,  V.P.,  deceased. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  octagonal  dish  with 
incurved  sides,  of  Dutch  workmanship,  used  as  a  paten  in 
Whatfield  church,  Suffolk.  The  dish  is  12f  inches  in  diameter 
from  point  to  point,  and  bears  the  Amsterdam  hall-marks  for 
1691  or  1715.  Round  the  edge  are  engraved  various  scriptural 
and  other  scenes.  In  the  centre  have  been  added  the  armorial 
insignia  of  a  member  of  the  Martin  family.* 

A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small  square  glass 
bottle  and  an  earthenware  vessel  in  form  of  a  rabbit,  once 


I 


I 


i 

I 

I 

i  ROMAN  EARTHENWARE  VESSEL  IN  FORM  OP  A  RABBIT,  FOUND 

I  NEAR  PRESTON-NEXT-WINGHAM,  KENT.  (i  linear.) 


•^'covered  with  yellow  glaze.  Both  are  of  Roman  workmanship, 
rand  were  found  some  years  ago  in  White’s  Hill  gravel  pit, 
linear  Preston-next-Wingham,  Kent. 

'  *  See  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural 
i^Ristory,  ix.  215,  216,  where  the  dish  is  illustrated  and  more  fully  described. 
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The  Provost  aucl  Fellows  of  Eton  College  exhibited  a 
cocoa-nut  cup  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  upon  which  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read  the  followino- ■ 
descrijDtive  notes  :  * 

“  The  cocoa-nut  cup,  or  ‘  nut,’  as  it  would  have  been  called  ' 
in  an  old  inventory,  which  is  exhibited,  is  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  example  of  its  class.  (See  illustration.) 

It  is  8^  inches  in  height,  with  a  band  and  foot  of  silver-gilt 
of  the  usual  type. 

*  Tlie  band  is  inches  in  diameter  and  inch  deep,  and  is 
attached  to  the  foot  by  three  straps,  also  of  silver-gilt,  in  the 
form  of  stems  with  tendrils. 

Each  strap  has  in  the  centre  a  little  medallion,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  prints  of  contemporary  mazers,  with  engraved 
gillytlowers.  These  were  once  enamelled,  but  only  one  now 
retains  a  fragment  of  green  translucent  enamel. 

The  spreading  foot  is  3|-  inches  high  and  4;^  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  is  lobed.  Round  the  base  is  a 
beaded  moulding.  There  are  no  hall-marks. 

Round  the  band  is  faintly  pounced  the  inscription  : 

(X  bono  mri  •  •  rtinontiq  •  tfirologtr  pnfrsgtn-tq  • 

quont)‘''m  *  soril  •  i)uP  •  rollgti  [s^■c] 


John  Edmonds  was  elected  Fellow  in  1491.  He  seems  to 
be  the  same  person  as  John  Edmonds,  S.T.P.,  who  was  elected 
Prebendary  of  Eromesbury  on  6th  March,  1509-10,  and  col¬ 
lated  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  church,  London,  24th 
November,  1517,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1529. 

The  date  of  the  cuji  is  probably  circa  1510.” 

F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  on  the  supposed  Mifhrmmi  discovered  at  Burhaiu, 
Kent,  in  1894 : 

“On  March  12  of  this  year  Messrs.  G.  Payne  and  F.  James 
communicated  to  the  Society  notes  and  plans  of  a  supposed 
Mithreeum  discovered  at  Eurham,  in  Kent.*  I  have  laid 
these  notes  and  plans  before  M.  Franz  Cumont,  professor  of 
the  University  of  Ghent,  and  author  of  the  standard  work  on 
Mithras  and  Mithraism,  and  think  that  his  opinion  may  interest 
the  Society,  He  writes  that  ‘  la  situation  de  cet  edifice 
souterrain  comme  le  fait  qu’une  source  y  jaillissait,  rendent 


Proc.  2n(l  S.  xvi.  105-113. 
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au  moins  tres  probable  qu’il  etait  consacre  au  eulte  de  Mithra.’ 
A  good  deal  of  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  Mithraic 
character  of  the  remains  at  Durham.  Part  of  this  doubt 
may  be  dispelled  by  this  judgment  of  the  highest  living 
authority.  I  may  add  that  I  think  it  possible  that  the  cave 
may  have  been  devoted  to  profane  purposes  after  it  ceased  to 
be  a  Mithrseum,  but  as  the  worship  of  Mithras  lasted  on  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  is  possible 
that  the  coin  of  Constantine  found  in  the  cave  belonged  to  a 
worshipper  of  Mithras,  and  thus  may  be  adduced  as  helping 
to  elucidate  the  religious  condition  of  Britain  during  Con¬ 
stantine’s  reign.  In  the  entire  absence  of  definite  Mithraic 
remains  it  would,  however,  be  rash  to  dogmatise.” 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  concluding 
section  of  his  paper  on  the  Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicarnassus. 

This  paper,  the  former  portions  of  which  were  read  on 
26th  November  and  3rd  December,  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 

The  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  opened 
at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when  the  Scrutators 
reported  that  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.,  had  been  duly  elected  a  Member  of  Council. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 


Thursday,  December  17th,  1896. 


I  F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

!  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
lame  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


|'’roin  the  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  : — 

:  I.  Observations  on  the  Constitution,  Customs,  and  Usages  of  the  Honourable 

Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  dto,  1739.  Reprinted  1896. 

2.  Reproduction  of  a  drawing  to  scale  of  the  sixteenth  century  screen  in 
!  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  3.  Lithographic  reproduction  of  the  original  charter  granted  to  the  Temple 
by  James  I. 

I  VOL.  XVI.  T 
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From  Alfred  Cock,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  I'.S.  A.  ; — Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  i 
Japan  Society,  London.  Supplement  I.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  London 
1890. 

From  the  Author  : — Pompeian  Paintings  and  their  relation  to  Hellenic  Master-  ! 
pieces,  wi'h  special  reference  to  recent  discoveries.  By  Talfourd  Ely.  8vo. 
Loudon,  1896.  '  ! 

The  Rev.  John  Kestell  Floyer,  B.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  on  Thursday,  14th  January,  1897,  and  a  list  of  candi-  ' 
dates  to  be  balloted  for  was  read. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  following  circular 
which  had  been  issued  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  on  behalf 
of  the  Council : 

“SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON, 

Burlington  House,  London,  AV. 

10th  December,  1890. 

Preservation  of  the  We.st  Front  of  the  Cathedual 
Church  of  Peterborough. 

Sir, 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Anti({uaries  will  have  learnt 
through  the  press  of  the  proposal  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
a  considerable  part  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Peterborough. 

The  Council  has  felt  strongly  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Session  laid  before  the  Society 
the  following  resolution  ; 

‘  The  Society  of  Anticjuaries  of  London  has  heard  with 
great  concern  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  upper  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Peterborough,  that  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
and  Sir  A.  W.  Blomheld,  the  only  method  by  which  the 
stability  of  this  part  of  the  church  can  be  secured. 

The  Society  feels  sure  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fully 
recognise  their  great  responsibility  as  custodians  of  a  national 
historical  monument,  but  it  would  venture  to  urge  upon  thetii 
the  propriety  of  considering  whether  the  desired  end  cannot 
be  obtained  by  a  less  drastic  method  than  that  proposed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  its  letter  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  29th  April,  1896.  By  this  scheme  the  Society 
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t'  Antiquaries  understands  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  this 
nique  west  front  would  be  left  practically  undisturbed.’ 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Dean  and 
hapter,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Society  visited  Peter- 
orough  and  had  an  interview  with  them. 

After  some  further  correspondence  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
•usting  to  the  advice  of  their  architects  that  the  taking  down 
jf  the  front  is  necessary,  have  declared  that  the  alternative 
liheme  proposed  has  been  fully  considered  and  found  imprac- 
!  cable.  The  Council  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  scheme, 
I'hich  has  been  proposed  by  architects  of  ability  and 
jxperience  in  whom  it  has  confidence,  has  not  been  properly 
nderstood,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  given  the 
enefit  of  a  trial.  By  it  the  disintegrated  walling  at  the  back 
f  the  great  arches  of  the  front  would  be  gradually  removed, 
y  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  replaced  by  sound  material 
rrefully  bonded  together  and  into  the  facing  stones  of  the 
ront ;  the  whole  being  thus  made  secure  without  any  dis- 
iirbance  of  the  present  face  or  any  interference  with  its 
enuineness  as  a  monument  of  ancient  art. 

The  Society  not  having  any  fund  which  can  be  drawn 
pon  for  a  work  of  this  kind  the  Council  has  resolved  to 
ppeal  to  the  Fellows  for  subscriptions  to  defray  the  cost  of 
]lie  experiment  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  allow  it  to  be 
lade.  If  successful  it  will  not  only  preserve  the  old  work 
f  Peterborough  Cathedral,  but  will  form  a  valuable  pre- 
|edent  for  the  treatment  of  other  monuments  of  ancient 
rchitecture. 

Accordingly,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday, 
5th  December,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
greed  to ; 

I  ‘  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  be  requested 
I  leave  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  as  it  stands 
or  the  present,  until  a  detailed  specification  can  be  prepared 
;  ir  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
epair  of  the  north  gable  can  be  carried  out,  so  that  the 
rchitect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  may  be  fully  cognisant  of 
tie  method  proposed,  and  may,  should  he  think  it  desirable, 
•ill  in  the  advice  of  some  competent  engineer  as  to  the 
basibility  of  the  scheme,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Society 
|f  Antiquaries  also  proposes  to  submit  it  for  an  engineer’s 
I  pinion. 

j  In  case  of  such  opinion  being  favourable  it  is  intended  by 
|lie  Council  to  offer  to  repair  the  north  gable  without  expense 
jo  the  Dean  and  Chapter.’ 
j  T  2 
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Tlie  Council  accordingly  asks  for  £1,000,  to-wards  which 
subscriptions  have  been  already  promised  amounting  to  over ' 
£400.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  will  be  happy  to  receive 
promise  of  further  subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
matter  is  urHent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  ' 

President.” 

It  was  thereupon  proposed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Swainson  Cowper,  and  carried  nemine  contradicente: 

“  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hereby 
confirms  the  action  of  the  Council  at  its  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  15th  December  in  the  matter  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Peterborough.” 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chapter  Clerk  of  Peterborough  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  the  Council’s 
resolution  and  accompanying  letter, 
and  stating  that  “  they  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at 
their  next  meeting.” 

A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  small  bronze  pendant,  much 
corroded,  bearing  a  shield 
with  a  cross.  It  was  recently  ploughed 
up  near  Canterbury. 


AEMORIAL  BRONZE  PEN¬ 
DANT  FOUND  NEAR  CAN¬ 
TERBURY.  {%  linear.) 


Miss  Florence  Peacock,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
exhibited  a  small  bronze  mortar,  with  the  bust  of  King 
Charles  I.  in  relief  thrice  repeated,  lately  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme. 

The  President  exhibited  photographs  of  two  chasubles, 
both  of  English  workmanship,  which  have  lately  been  sold  to 
an  American  collector. 

The  first  is  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  seraphim,  displayed 
eagles,  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The  front  orphrey  is  of  the  pillar 
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)rm,  with  figures  of  saints  under  canopies ;  the  hack  orphrey 

cross-shaped  and  bears  a  crucifix  with  attendant  augels  and 
ffures  of  saints  below.  The  date  of  this  is  early  sixteenth 
lintury. 

The  second  is  of  cloth  of  gold  baudekin,  with  the  usual 
ranched  pattern  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Upon  this  is  laid, 
■ont  and  back,  a  pillar  orphrey  of  Opus  Anglicamim,  which  is 
:iutilated  at  both  ends.  The  pattern  is  formed  of  elongated 
eometrical  figures,  of  a  lozenge  and  quatrefoil  combined,  con¬ 
fining  alternately  shields  of  arms  and  three-quarter  length 
gures  of  saints.  The  front  orphrey  shows :  (1)  the  shield  of 
ling  Edward  III.,  France  ancient  and  England  quarterly,  as 
sed  from  1340  to  1377 ;  (2)  St.  Mary  Magdalene;  (3)  shield 
f  Grandison,  Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,,  over  all  on  a  bend 
ales  three  eaglets  or ;  (4)  St.  Katherine ;  (5)  part  of  a  shield 
f  Grandison.  The  back  has :  (1)  part  of  a  figure  of  a  saint ; 
2)  arms  of  Edward  III.  as  before ;  (3)  St.  Peter ;  (4)  arms  of 
'Irandison ;  (5)  St.  Paul ;  (6)  shield  of  John  Grandison,  Bishop 
f  Exeter,  1328-1369,  with  arms  as  before,  but  with  a  mitre 
uhstituted  for  the  central  eaglet ;  (7)  St.  John  Baptist. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  “  j  casula  de  panno  aureo  rubeo 
um  armis  Regis  et  Johannis  de  Grandissono  in  le  orfray  ”  is 
ncluded  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels  and  goods  of  the 
athedral  church  of  Exeter  made  in  1506.* 

H.  SwAlNSON  CowPER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
)hotographs  of  megalithic  temples  and  trilithons  in  Tripoli, 
tc. 

I  Mr.  Cowper  also  submitted  the  following  report  as  Local 
Secretary  for  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  : 

“  I.— WESTMORLAND. 

The  ANCIENT  VILLAGE  AT  HiGH  HuGILL,  NEAR  WINDER- 

MERE. 

i  As  there  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Westmorland  press 
'Several  letters  referring  to  the  present  condition  of  these 
!.'emains,  I  think  it  best  to  place  the  matter  before  you.  The 
'  incient  site  in  question  is  known  to  local  antiquaries  as  an 
incient  British  village,  and  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
'  mile  due  north  of  the  farmhouse  of  High  Hugill  near  Ings. 
Its  extent  is  about  1  acre  3  roods  28  poles  and  is  occupied 

:  I  *  George  Oliver,  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  and  a  History  of  the 
hCathedral  (Exeter,  1861),  338. 

C  ' 
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by  the  ruins  of  ancient  works  which,  as  Chancellor  Ferguson  ' 
remarks  in  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  have  been  i 
thoroughly  despoiled  at  some  period  or  other  to  furnish 
materials  for  stone  held  fences.  It  is  unmarked  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  was  practically  unknown  till  visited  ! 
by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society  in  1881. 

The  site  consists  of  an  enclosure,  two  sides  being  angular 
and  two  rounded,  encompassed  by  the  foundations  of  a  wall  or 
rampart,  which  has  been,  in  places,  14  feet  in  width,  and  the  | 
foundations  having  been  apparently  formed  by  stones  set  on 
edge,  the  space  between  which  appears  to  have  been  filled  in 
with  smaller  stones.  Within  this  enclosure  are  sundry  ' 
ill-defined  lines  of  division  walls,  courts,  and  hut  dwellings,  ’ 
one  or  two  of  which  are  circular,  and  measure  about  7  feet 
and  13  feet  in  diameter.  Cup  markings  supposed  to  be 
artificial  have  been  found,  and  there  are  other  rings  which 
are  more  generally  considered  to  be  natural. 

The  site  is  an  elevated  one,  but  was  not  selected  for  strength 
of  position,  being  dominated  on  three  sides  by  rising  ground 
within  easy  sling  or  bow  shot.  Its  position  seems  to  indicati* 
rather  that  it  was  chosen  for  its  sunny  aspect,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  it  showed  for  accommodating  with  a  certain  amount 
of  security  a  small  community  of  people  with  their  cattle 
and  belongings.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  village 
strengthened  artificially  against  wild  animals  or  a  weak 
enemy,  rather  than  of  a  stronghold. 

Although  these  remains  are  not  well  preserved,  they  are  of 
considerable  interest.  They  represent  a  small  group,  of 
which  a  few  other  examples  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the 
district,  but  which  stands  out,  I  think,  quite  distinct  from  a 
much  larger  series  which  covers  the  Fells  of  Furness  close  by. 
Examples  of  these  exist,  I  believe,  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  higher  ground  of  the  Westmorland  Fells  also.  This 
larger  group,  as  far  as  it  is  limited  to  the  Furness  hills,  1 
have  described  with  some  completeness  and  detail  in  my 
paper  on  the  ‘  Ancient  Settlements,  Cemeteries,  and  Earth¬ 
works  of  Furness.’*  As  a  rule,  it  is  characterised  by  very 
rude  walling,  which  is  never  of  any  width,  homesteads  of 
rectangular  irregular  shape,  and  large  attendant  enclosures. 
They  arc  frecpiently  associated  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
cairns,  which  have  yielded  interments,  that,  with  probability, 
belong  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
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'  Of  the  class  to  which  the  Hugiil  site  belongs,  however,  the 
dtes  are  few  in  number,  or  at  any  rate  but  few  have  been 
loted.  Among  these  we  should  notice  first  one  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  where  we  find  an  ovate  enclosure  of  two-thirds 
)f  an  acre  contained  within  a  wall  about  7  feet  wide,  the 
icoundations  of  which  consisted  of  stones  set  on  end.  Within 
i;he  enclosure  we  find  the  same  curved,  rectangular,  or  meander- 
ng  lines  of  division.* 

'  The  next  site  with  which  we  may  compare  Hugiil  is  that 
'3alled  Urswick  Stone  Walls,  near  Ulverston,  a  full  description 
bf  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper  in  the  A  rchaeologia  by 
myself,  f  Here  again  we  get,  in  the  enclosures,  a  combination 
of  rectangular  and  ovate  forms,  the  enclosure  wall  built  in  the 
^ame  way  10  feet  thick,  and  the  lines  of  interior  wall  divisions 
as  well  as  the  hut  circles. 

To  the  same  class  also  appear  to  belong  the  enclosures  at 
Holm  Bank  and  Birkrigg,];  both  of  which  are  contained  by 
single  ramparts  or  walls,  that  of  the  former  being  again  10  to 
14  feet  in  width,  and  containing  a  hut  circle. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  small  group  of  sites  is  analogous 
in  character  to  the  Celtic  cashels  described  so  carefully  in 
Anderson’s  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  to  which 
in  plan  they  are  remarkably  similar.  These  cashels  were  of 
;  Pagan  origin,  but  in  Scotland  often  had  grafted  into  them,  at 
a  later  date,  a  Christian  settlement  and  church.  It  would 
appear,  however,  probable  that  such  sites  are  post- Roman,  and 
at  any  rate  a  later  type  than  the  more  numerous  ones  I  have 
i  referred  to  which  cover  the  wilder  and  more  distant  parts  of 
the  fells. 

The  descriptions  which  have  been  printed  of  Hugiil  are  con¬ 
tained  in  two  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
I  Westmorland  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
first  (vi.  86)  is  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary,  and  followed  the 
i  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  contained  a  plan  of  the  site,  which 
was  in  some  ways  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  no  doubt 
gave  rise  partly  to  the  recent  discussion  in  the  papers.  In 
1890  our  Fellow,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  carefully  and  accurately 
surveyed  the  ruins,  and  his  plan  and  memoir  are  embodied  in 
vol.  xii.  of  the  same  Transactions. 

On  October  26th  this  year,  Mr.  Enoch  Bowker,  of  Kendal, 
wrote  to  the  Westmorland.  Gazette,  saying  that  he  had  recently 

*  See  the  paper  (with  plan)  by  Canon  Ware  (the  Bishop  of  Barrow-in- 
Eurness)  in  Transactions  of  the  Cumlerland  and  Westmorland  Archaeological 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  vii. 
t  Archaeologia ,  liii.  409. 
t  Ih.  396. 
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visited  Huoill,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  Mr.  ; 
Martendale,  who  was  with  him,  a  great  alteration  had  taken  , 
place.  In  fact,  he  writes,  ‘  if  Mr.  Wilson  Avill  visit  it  now  he  , 
will  see  how  the  work  of  obliteration  is  ruthlessly  proceeding.’ 

‘  There  scarcely  reinains,’  he  says,  ‘  a  trace  of  the  outer  Avails  j 
.  .  .  the  fact  is  this  relic  of  ancient  time  is  being  sloAvly  ! 
destroyed.’ 

Mr.  Dymond  then  visited  the  site,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  ' 
same  paper  he  pointed  out  that  the  remains  are  noAv  in  the 
same  condition  as  1890.  Before  that  he  had  had  no  personal  ; 
accpiaintance  with  Hugill,  Imt  at  that  date  ‘there  Avas  nothing  ! 
to  indicate  to  a  practised  eye  that  any  material  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  ’ 
date  of  the  earlier  plan.’  He  adds,  ‘  It  is  quite  true  that  at  ^ 
some  former  period  there  have  been  extensive  dilapidations : 
hut  from  all  that  is  knoAvn,  these  can  hardly  have  been  later 
than  the  time  when  the  fields  were  fenced.’ 

Mr.  BoAvker  replied  to  this  under  date  November  9th,  and 
in  this  letter  he  points  out  that  Avhile  the  earlier  plan  shows 
nine  circular  h\tts  Mr.  Dymond’s  only  indicates  tAvo.  It  appears 
however  that  the  Avhole  matter  is  rather  a  cry  of  ‘  Avolf  ’ ;  for 
the  first  plan,  though  carefully  done,  Avas  not  by  a  professed 
anti(]uai'y,  and  the  surveyor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shoAved 
rather  too  many  circles,  the  mistake  arising  from  his  com¬ 
pleting  as  hut  circles  Avhat  Avere,  in  fact,  only  curves  and 
corners  in  the  division  Avails  and  banks.  Mr.  Hymond’s 
long  experience  of  prehistoric  sites,  and  great  accuracy  of 
Avork  must  leave  no  question  as  to  Avhat  really  exist  at 
present,  and  there  appears,  upon  careful  impiiry,  to  he  little 
foundation  for  believing  that  much  damage  is  going  on  at 
present  or  has  for  some  time.  Chancellor  Ferguson  summed 
up  the  AAdiole  question  in  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
of  November  16th,  and  expresses  this  opinion,  in  Avhich  I 
fully  concAAr,  although,  in  conse(|uence  of  ill  health,  I  Avas  un¬ 
able  to  visit  the  site  Avhen  the  alarm  was  sounded. 

In  the  Chancellor’s  article  he  makes  one  or  tAvo  other 
remarks  which  may  he  reproduced  here.  ‘  The  remains  at 
HiAgill,’  he  Avrites,  ‘  were  about  1886  menaced  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  to  make  Avay  for  the  pipes  of  the  Manchester  Water- 
Avorks,  but  an  appeal  to  the  {xuthorities  Avas  most  courteously 
received,  and  the  village  Avas  left  untouched.’  At  the  end  he 
adds  a  feAv  Avords  concerning  its  futiu'e,  Avhich  are  germane 
also  to  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  such  sites  in 
general. 

‘  Is  there  any  means  of  protecting  for  the  future  the 
Hugill  village  ?  I  fe,ar  not.  The  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
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Ancient  Monuments  is  of  no  avail ;  the  village  is  not  scheduled 
under  it,  and  cannot  now  be  put  under  it,  as  the  Act  is  a  dead 
letter.  The  Treasury  will  not  find  the  money  necessary  for 
its  working,  and  the  Government  decline  to  allow  ancient 
monuments  to  be  voluntarily  put  under  it.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  subscription  should  be  raised,  and  the  farmer 
asked  to  sublet  the  field ;  but  to  whom,  and  for  how  long,  and 
who  is  to  periodically  inspect  it,  to  see  that  no  damage  is 
done  ?  And  to  whom  is  he  to  report  ?  The  only  effectual 
remedy  the  present  writer  can  see,  would  be  an  Act  of 
Parliament  appointing  county  councils  protectors  of  such 
remains,  with  power  to  compensate  farmers  or  owners,  and  to 
appoint  officials,  who  should  inspect  and  report  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Competent  local  antiquaries  would  readily  undertake 

the  work . But  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  such  an 

Act  passed,  the  compensation  would  deter  people.’ 

After  reading  Chancellor  Ferguson’s  article,  I  was  shocked 
to  read  in  the  papers  the  reputed  destruction  of  certain  stone 
avenues,  hut  circles,  and  menhirs  at  Dartmoor,  the  work,  it  is 
said,  of  the  contractors  of  the  Newton  Rural  District  Council, 
for  the  repair  of  roads.  This  new  danger  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  far  more  living  one  towards  our  lesser  early  sites,  than  any 
destruction  by  farmers.  In  country  districts,  at  present,  the 
road  surveyors  appointed  by  the  parish  and  district  councils 
are  energetic  men,  with  absolute  ignorance,  as  a  rule,  of  all 
archaeology,  and  anxious  to  get  stone  wherever  they  can  for 
road  repair.  In  many  districts  hill  roads  pass  through 
deserted  tracts  which  abound  with  early  settlements,  burial 
cairns,  and  small  stone  circles,  or  standing  stones.  Such  as 
these  will,  I  fear,  be  considered  fair  game  for  destruction  and 
blasting  by  the  road  surveyor  for  his  purposes.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  he  will  be  ignorant  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
material  he  uses,  and  often  when  he  has  to  apply  for  leave  to 
a  landowner,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  is  either  equally 
so,  or  else  is  quite  heedless  as  to  their  destruction.  In  other 
cases  where  roads  cross  unenclosed  moors  and  commons, 
such  remains  will  probably  be  attacked  without  any  leave 
being  considered  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  danger,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  now 
seriously  menaces  a  large  and  little  known  class  of  early 
remains  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  while  the  consideration  of  this  Society  if  some 
memorandum  could  not  be  laid  before  the  proper  authorities, 
whereby  the  county,  parish,  and  rural  district  councils  could 
be  urged  to  enforce  upon  their  surveyors  the  great  necessity 
for  care,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which 
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Cjiialified  persons  might  be  asked  to  inspect,  where  necessary, 
in  order  that  any  sucli  demolition  might  be  reported  to  tlie  ' 
local  antiquarian  societies,  who  would,  no  doubt,  in  all  cases  ' 
intervene  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  such  vandalism,  | 

II.— LANCASlilHE.  I 

Excavations  at  Piel  (Peel)  Island,  Coniston. 

The  only  matter  I  have  to  report  in  Lancashire,  north  of 
the  Sands,  is  the  partial  excavation  of  an  interesting  early 
medimval  site  on  the  small  islet  of  the  above  name  in  the 
southern  half  of  Coniston  Lake.  As  I  hope  to  he  able  to 
make  a  further  and  fuller  report  on  this  subject  at  a  later 
date,  a  brief  notice  is  only  required  here.  The  excavations 
have  been  conducted  at  his  own  expense  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  who  is  probably  known  to  many  of  you  as  the 
author  of  two  romances  about  this  district  dealing  with  its 
history  during  the  periods  of  the  Norse  settlement.  The 
name  of  the  island,  together  with  the  ruined  walls  contained, 
and  also  the  peculiar  natural  strength  of  the  little  place, 
induced  Mr.  Collingwood  to  make  some  examination  of  the 
place.  The  results  so  far  have  been  decidedly  interesting, 
and  his  work  shows  that  the  place  has  been  artificially 
strengthened  and  built  upon  in  early  times,  probably,  from  the 
pottery  and  nails  which  have  turned  up,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Though  a  dwelling  in  a  lake  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  analogy  between  Piel  Island  and  a  ‘  lake  dwelling,’ 
and  probably  the  place  may  prove  to  have  been  the  resort  of 
some  small  petty  landowner,  or  possibly  law  breaker.  All 
appearances  point  to  its  having  been  a  little  fortalice  for 
security  from  attack,  and  its  name  bears  this  out.  It  is 
curious  that  neither  in  the  Furness  Coucher  Book,  nor  in  any 
other  local  document  does  there  appear  any  mention  of  its 
name  or  other  evidence.” 

Henry  Laver,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex, 
read  the  following  report  on  the  discovery  in  Essex  of  late- 
Celtic  pottery,  specimens  of  which  he  also  exhibited : 

“  At  various  times  since  the  present  extensive  brickyards 
have  been  worked  in  the  Southend-on-Sea  district  there 
have  been  many  very  interesting  discoveries  made.  Some 
of  these  have  been  described  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Read.* 
The  first  paper  was  on  a  founder’s  hoard,  in  which 
there  were  numerous  implements  of  a  rather  unusual  type 
as  British  specimens,  and  the  second  was  on  a  peculiar 
*  Proc.  2nd  S.  xvi.  40. 
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pottery  kiln  that  he  considered  was  of  the  Roman  period, 
although  it  was  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  appeared  to  have  the  characters  of  late- 
Celtic  work.  Since  Mr.  Read  gave  these  papers  other  dis- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


LATE-CELTIC  POTTERY  FOUND  IN  ESSEX. 


coveries  have  been  made,  and  last  session  I  exhibited  the 
contents  of  a  small  founder’s  hoard  from  Shoebury,  and  now 
from  the  same  district  I  have  obtained  further  proof  of  the 
occupation  of  this  locality  during  the  late-Celtic  period  by 
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the  discovery  of  some  burials  of  this  people  in  urns  very 
similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  F.S.A., 
as  having  been  found  at  Aylesford.* 

The  find  I  exhibit  contained  five  urns,  four  of  them  being 
on  the  table,  but  the  fifth  was  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  bringing  with  me,  especially  as 
man}*  portions  are  missing. 

By  piecing  the  fragments  together  I  find  it  is  exactly  like 
No.  3,  pi.  viii.  of  the  Aylesford  find.  With  these  urns  was 
found  a  bronze  object,  perhaps  a  tankard,  but  it  was  in 
such  a  decayed  condition  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
clay  from  it,  and  even  when  handling  the  fragments  they 
fell  to  pieces,  and  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  carbonate  of 
copper.  The  only  portion  I  was  able  to  preserve  was  a 
ring,  probably  a  handle  like  that  on  p.  319  of  the  paper 
previously  cited.  Near  the  largest  urn  was  an  excellent  flint 
knife,  slightly  polished  by  use. 

With  the  exception  of  damage  to  the  foot  the  largest  urn 
(Fig.  4)  was  recovered  in  an  unbroken  condition,  and  when 
found  contained  burnt  bones  in  fragments,  as  is  usual. 
Whether  the  other  two  on  high  pedestals  (Figs.  2  and  3)  did 
so  I  cannot  tell,  as  they  had  been  broken  into  over  twenty 
fragments  by  the  pressure  of  the  3  feet  of  earth  above  them 
driving  the  foot  through  the  bottom. 

These  two  urns  are  in  form  very  beautiful  and  show 
clearly  the  influence  of  classical  models. 

The  fifth  urn  (Fig.  1)  is  a  small  cup;  this  appears  to  have 
been  empty,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  damage  to  the  rim 
by  the  shovel  is  nearly  uninjured. 

As  will  be  seen  there  was  probably  no  colouring  given  to 
them  except  the  black  coating,  and  this  is  not  perfect  in  all. 

The  rarity  of  finds  of  late-Celtic  pottery  must  be  my  excuse 
for  these  few  remarks. 

Since  I  have  become  possessed  of  these  urns  I  have  found 
amongst  the  pottery  in  the  Colchester  Museum,  purchased  of 
the  late  Mr.  Acton,  a  vase  which  I  now  also  exhibit,  appearing 
to  me  to  be  also  of  this  period.  Mr.  Acton  obtained  all  the 
pottery  he  had  from  Suffolk  or  from  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Essex,  but  as  he  appears  never  to  have  made  any  notes 
I  cannot  give  its  history. 

I  have  long  doubted  its  being  Roman  and  shall  be  obliged 
if  any  Fellow  of  the  Society  can  give  me  its  correct  de¬ 
signation.” 

o 


See  Archaeoloqia,  vol.  Hi. 
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John  Ward,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
paper  on  some  further  excavations  in  barrows  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Buxton,  Derbyshire : 


“  Since  the  excavation  of  the  barrows  described  in  my  last 
communication,  Mr.  Micah  Salt  and  his  son  have  opened 


PLAN  OP  A  BAEEOW  ON  STOOP  HIGH  EDGE,  NEAR  BUXTON,  DEEBYSHIBE. 


several  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton,  with  results  which 
well  deserve  to  be  brought  before  your  notice.  For  the 
present  I  confine  myself  to  two  of  these  ;  they  are  situated 
upon  Stoop  High  Edge,  a  hill  near  Hollingsclough,  3^  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Buxton,  and  the  other  (in  the  exploration  of  which 
I  accompanied  the  Saits)  upon  ThirkeHow,  a  hill  three  miles 
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S.S.W.  of  that  Derbyshire  town.  Botli  have  an  elevation  of 
between  1,400  and  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Stoop  High  Edge. 

In  September,  1804,  the  Messrs.  Salt  made  a  series  of 
excavations  in  a  ruined  round  barrow,  of  some  60  feet  in 
diameter,  upon  this  hill.  Its  outline  Avas  most  noticeable  on 
the  south-Avest  side,  Avhere  several  roAvs  of  large  limestones, 
standing  on  end  and  incliidng  i)iAvards,  still  remained  ;  the 
relics,  undoubtedly,  of  a  once  continuous  revetment  or  podiuni, 
behind  Avhich  Avere  piled  up  the  loose  materials  (Aveathered 
limestones  from  the  moor  around) of  the  cairn.  As  frequently 
has  happened  in  this  district,  the  bulk  of  both  cairn  and  its 
enclosino-  circle  had  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  stone, 
and  by  this  means  some  protruding  rocks,  around  Avhich  the 
barroAv  had  been  reared  up,  had  been  exjiosed.  The  diggings  of 
Messrs.  Salt  proved  that  the  recesses  between  these  rocks  had 
been  used  as  shalloAV  graAms.  The  interments,  Avhich  I  Avill 
describe  in  the  order  of  discovery,  were  about  one  foot  deep, 
upon  the  natural  surface,  and  simply  covered  up  Avith  loose 
stones.  All  the  human  remains  were 
much  decayed  and  more  or  less  dis¬ 
turbed,  so  that  the  skeletons  on  the 
accompanying  plan,  AA^hich  is  taken  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Salt’s  notes,  must  be  regarded 
as  indicating;  their  original,  and  not 
their  actual  condition  as  found. 

Interment  A.  The  skeleton  of  this 
interment  lay  on  its  left  side,  Avith  its 
head  to  the  south,  in  the  usual  con¬ 
tracted  attitude.  The  skull  was  repre¬ 
sented  Ijy  only  a  feAV  crumbling  frag¬ 
ments.  The  blade  of  a  small  bronze 
dagger-knife  lay  in  contact  Avith  the 
loAver  jaAA",  which  Avas  turned  green  in 
conse(pience.  The  blade  is  flat  and  jilain 
21  inches  by  4|  inches,  and  Avas  affixed 
to  the  haft  (the  outline  of  AAdiich  was 
plainly  visible  on  the  blade)  by  three 
bronze  rivets,  tAvo  of  Avhich  Avere  found. 

Interment  B.  In  a  neighbouring  re¬ 
cess,  another  large  skeleton  Avas  found, 
Avhich,  like  the  former,  AAms  also  con¬ 
tracted,  and  lay  on  the  left  side,  but  the 
head  pointed  to  the  S.E.  The  skull  was 
much  broken,  but  has  admitted  of 
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sufl&cient  reconstruction  to  give  some  measurements  and 
other  particulars  as  to  the  calvaria.  It  is  brachycephalic, 
having  an  extreme  length  (from  glabella)  of  7 ’4  inches, 
and  maximum  breadth  of  5'87  inches,  but  this  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  greater  in  life,  as  its  left  side  has  been  slightly 
flattened  from  pressure  in  the  grave :  these  measurements 
give  a  cephalic  index  of  79‘32.  It  is  remarkably  flat-topped, 
a  character  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  frequently 
observed  in  this  class  of  skull  in  his  Derbyshire  and  Stafford¬ 
shire  diggings.  It  is  moderately  thick,  and  its  mastoid, 
angular,  and  other  processes,  as  well  as  the  superciliary  ridges, 
are  well  developed.  These,  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
half-obliterated  sutures,  indicate  a  man  in  the  middle  period 
of  life.  A  rough  chipping  of  chert  was  found  under  the 
remains  of  the  skull.  The  tibiae  of  both  skeletons  were  markedly 
platycnemic. 

At  C,  near  interment  A,  were  found  some  fragments  of 
hand-made  pottery  and  many  chippings  of  flint  and  chert, 
amongst  a  large  number  of  rats’  bones.  The  potsherds 
belonged  to  a  delicate  fawn-coloured  vessel,  apparently  a 
‘food  vase,’  of  fine  paste,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
highly  decorated  by  means  of  carefully  incised  lines. 

Towards  the  southern  margin  of  the  barrow,  at  D,  were  found 
a  few  burnt  bones  associated  with  a  well-made  flint  fabricator 
or  fiaker,  3  inches  long  and  f  inch  wide,  and  towards  the  east, 
at  E,  were  the  remains  of  a  much-disturbed  and  decayed 
unburnt  skeleton,  amid  a  multitude  of  rats’  bones. 

Thiekel-low. 

On  July  18th,  1895,  the  Messrs.  Salt  and  myself  excavated 
a  round  barrow,  42  feet  in  diameter,  upon  this  hill.  It  was 
of  considerable  interest,  for  the  construction  of  both  the  mound 
and  the  receptacle  of  its  primary  interment  admitted  of  full 
and  easy  determination.  As  in  the  preceding  barrow,  part  of 
its  edge,  that  from  east  to  south-west,  was  well  defined  by 
large  stones  set  on  end  and  inclining  inwards.  These  were 
obviously  the  remnants  of  a  former  podium  consisting  of  such 
stones  in  actual  contact  with  one  another ;  but  the  mound  did 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  completely  surrounded  by  the 
stones,  for  its  north  and  north-west  portions  consisted 
mainly  of  rock,  the  outer  face  of  which  continued  the  circle. 
Within  this  podium,  weathered  limestones  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  waste  had  been  piled  up  without  any  order  whatever. 
At  the  time  of  our  excavation,  the  surface,  in  spite  of  its  many 
irregularities,  presented  a  general  slight  convexity,  which 
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Iprobably  approximated  to  its  original  form  and  height — a 
shallow  truncated  cone  with  slightly  domed  top,  the  podium 
I  forming  the  shoulder.  The  preliminary  investigation  showed 
'shat  the  mound  had  not  been  much  disturbed.  A  Mr.  Webster 
made  several  slight  excavations  in  1894,  and  Mr.  Salt  a 
shallow  trench  (A  on  the  accompanying  plan  and  section  from 
my  notes  on  the  spot) ;  both  found  a  few  scattered  bones. 

We  cut  a  broad  trench  (BB)  from  about  midway  between 
the  south  margin  and  the  centre,  to  considerably  beyond  the 
latter  point.  The  stones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  were, 
AS  a  rule,  small,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  with  dark 
Vegetable  mould  and  roots ;  but  below,  the  stones  were  larger 
and  their  inter-spaces  empty.  Nothing  noteworthy,  beyond  a 
few  fragments  of  burnt  and  unburnt  bone,  was  observed  until 
jthe  centre  was  reached,  where  a  large  human  skeleton  was 
uncovered.  This  skeleton  lay  in  the  usual  contracted  attitude 
on  its  right  side  and  pointing  to  the  N.E.,  in  a  bed  of  lime- 
'stone  rubble  about  4ft.  Gin.  below  the  summit  of  the  mound. 
This  rubble  appeared  to  consist  of  stone  broken  for  the 
purpose,  and  upon  careful  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
f  spread  over  an  oval  space  of  the .  natural  surface,  about  5  feet 
■  [long,  rudely  fenced  in  by  large  stones,  and  imperfectly 
paved.  Within  this  prepared  space,  previously  strewn  with 
isome  of  the  rubble,  had  been  deposited  the  corpse,  which  was 
jthen  covered  up  with  the  rest  of  the  rubble,  the  whole  being 
I  then  covered  up  by  the  cairn. 

I !  The  skeleton  related  to  a  powerfully-built  person  with  the 
ij  usual  platycnemie  tibiae  of  ancient  hills-men.  Its  most 
p  remarkable  feature  was  the  absence  of  a  skull.  Although  a 
1 1  most  careful  search  was  made  several  feet  around  the  normal 
position  of  the  head  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  Salts  a  few 
days  afterwards  considerably  extended  the  search,  not  a  trace 
of  one,  not  even  a  fragment  which  could  with  any  show  of 
f  reason  be  attributed  to  the  skull  of  this  skeleton,  was  found. 
Nor  was  there  the  slightest  indication  that  the  mound  here- 
!  abouts  had  been  subjected  to  any  disturbance  subsequent  to 
the  primary  interment.  It  is  true  that  several  fragments  of 
a  burnt  and  one  of  an  unburnt  skull  had  been  picked  up 
1  during  the  excavation,  but  these  were  widely  scattered  at 
!  higher  levels  than  this  interment,  and  doubtless  were  derived 
from  superficial  secondary  interments;  besides,  the  unburnt 
[i  fragment  was  very  thin,  and  probably  belonged  to  a  child.  It 
:j  was  impossible  to  think  that  the  skull  had  disintegrated  into 
1  ‘  mother  earth,’  for  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  were 
I  still  hard,  and,  except  for  the  usual  fractures  of  the  long  ones 
t  due  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  stones,  sound.  I  am  unable 
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to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  corpse  was 
buried  headless. 

The  only  object  of  human  manufacture  associated  with  this 
skeleton  was  a  beautiful  and  well-preserved  perforated  stone 
axe,  which  was  so  close  to  the  hands  as  to  suggest  that 

its  haft,  presuming  that  it 
had  one,  was  grasped  ini- 
mediately  below  the  head.  It 
was  of  a  tine-grained  volcanic 
stone,  highly  synnnetrical  in 
shape,  about  3|  inches  long, 
and  still  retaining  traces  of 
its  original  polish.  Its  small 
size,  and  the  absence  of  signs 
of  wear,  render  it  probable 
that  it  was  made  for  funeral 
purposes  only.  No  trace  of 
charcoal  was  found  in  any 
part  of  the  excavation. 
PEiiroRATED  STONE  AXE  FOUND  Oil  July  24th,  Mr.  Salt  and 

A  BARROW  ON  THiRivEL-Low,  resuiiied  tlic  digging, 

NEAR  BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE.  .  .  .  . 

(i  linear.)  primarily  with  a  view  to  hnd- 

ing  the  missing  skull.  They 
continued  the  trench  to  within  two  feet  of  the  north-east 
margin  of  the  barrow.  Nothing  noteworthy  was  met  with 
until  about  3  feet  from  this  margin,  when  a  high-level 
unburnt  interment  was  discovered  at  about  a  depth  of  9  inches 
from  the  surface.  The  skeleton,  as  might  be  expected  from 
being  so  near  the  surface,  was  much  decayed,  broken,  and 
disarranged,  so  that  nothing  could  be  made  out  as  to  its 
original  attitude.  With  these  remains  were  found  the 
following :  several  fragments  of  a  hand-made  vessel  of  the 
ordinary  ‘  food- vase  ’  type,  about  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth,  and  its  upper  part  decorated  with  chevrons  and 
diagonal  parallel  lines,  produced  by  the  impression  of  a 
twisted  rush  or  thong ;  a  small  disc-like  jet  bead,  about 
yL  inch  in  thickness,  and  j-  inch  in  diameter  ;  an  irregular 
fragment  of  flint  of  no  determinable  use ;  a  rudely  formed 
horse-shoe  shaped  scraper  of  chert ;  and  a  portion  of  an  iron 
ox  or  horse-shoe.  This  shoe  probably  did  not  exceed  inch 
in  thickness  in  its  original  condition,  and  was  fastened 
with  clout  nails  (of  which  one  remained),  the  large  heads  of 
which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
thickness,  besides  helping  to  ‘  rough  ’  the  tread. 

It  is,  of  course,  (piite  uncertain  whether  any  of  these 
objects  were  coeval  with  the  interment,  since  all  of  them  had 
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loeen  subjected  to  disarrangement  through  being  so  near  the 
surface.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  think  that  the  pottery 
was  contemporary  with  the  interment,  v^hile  on  the  other 
land  one  is  inclined  to  regard  the  horse-shoe  as  more  recent, 
perhaps  medieval  or  even  modern. 

:  On  September  10th,  1896,  and  since  the  foregoing  was 
written,  Mr.  Salt  and  his  son  cut  a  trench  from  the  south  side 
if  this  baiTow  to  the  central  excavation  made  on  18th  July, 
|l895.  In  so  doing  they  found  upon  the  natural  surface,  which 
jwas  here  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow,  and  at  a 
distance  of  six  feet  from  the  margin,  the  remains  of  a  skeleton 
[in  such  decayed  and  disturbed  condition  that  they  could  not 
'ietermine  the  attitude  in  v.rhich  it  had  been  deposited,  except 
jlhat  it  had  been  embedded  in  clay  and  gravel.  The  teeth 
I  were  much  worn. 

'  A  little  nearer  the  centre,  and  at  a  depth  of  two  feet,  was 
found  another  skeleton  laid  upon  the  large  inclined  blocks  of 
limestone,  of  which  the  outer  parts  of  the  barrow  were  built. 
Like  the  former  skeleton  this  was  too  much  decayed  and 
disturbed  for  its  original  attitude  to  be  determined.  This 
skeleton  presumably  related  to  a  young  individual,  for  the 
teeth  were  only  slightly  worn.  Associated  with  it  were  a 
long  flat  pebble  from  the  local  shale  beds,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  whetstone,  and  a  small  chipping  of  flint.” 

I 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  M.  Salt  some  of  the  antiquities 
ir  i  discovered  were  exhibited. 

'  i  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
'I  I  and  communications. 

I 


ij  Thursday,  January  14th,  1897. 

'■j 

t  Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FKANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.E.S., 
jl  President,  in  the  Chair. 

r| 

j  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


■i  From  the  Author  : — On  a  Painting  recently  discovered  in  Chaldon  Church, 
lj  Surrey.  By  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A.  Vfith  MS.  notes  and  additions.  4to. 
l|  London,  n.d. 

lj  U  2 
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From  the  Author  : 

1.  Iliileghana.  By  T.  N.  BrnshfielJ,  M.D.  8vo.  n.p.  1896. 

2.  Devonshire  Briefs.  Part  2.  By  T.  N.  Brushtield,  M.D.  8vo.  n.p. 
1896. 

From  the  Dartmoor  Exploration  Committee  : — Third  Report  of  the  Dartmoor 
Exploration  Committee.  8vo.  n.p.  1896. 

From  W.  A.  Bewes,  Esq.,  LL.B.  Fac-simile  Reprint  of  a  Brief  relating  to 
the  “  Suft'erers  by  Fire,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Ber¬ 
mondsey."  Fol.  London,  1700.  (Reprinted  1896.) 

From  the  Author  : — The  “  Domesday  ’’  Hundreds,  Part  II.,  and  the  Devonshire 
“  Domesda}^”  Part  III.  By  Rev.  O.  ,1.  Reiehel.  F'.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1891). 

From  the  Author  : — Rothesay  Castle  and  the  Rothesay  Tombs  ;  the  sequel  to  a 
Four  Weeks’  Tour  in  Scotland.  By  J.  C.  Roger,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
1896. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Forschungen  zur  Kunstgeschichtc  Bdhmens.  Part 
11.  Bildercyklus  des  Luxemburger  Stammbaumes  aus  Karlstein.  Folio. 
Prague.  1897. 

From  Albert  Hartshorue,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Buller  Family. 

2.  The  descendants  of  John  Francis  Buller  of  Morval  and  Shillingham  in 
the  County  of  Cornwall,  Esq.  1896. 

From  Lady  Evans  : 

Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Aquincnm.  1879-1891.  Beschrieben  von  Dr.  Valentin 
Kuzsinszky.  8vo.  Budapest,  1892. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  silver  dish 
of  North  Indian  work.* 

J.  Oldrid  Scott,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  coloured  and 
restored  drawing  of  part  of  the  Westminster  frontal. 

Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  through  the  President,  exhibited  an 
interesting  portrait  with  the  signature  of  Cranach  which  may 
be  described  as  follows  : 

The  portrait  is  on  panel,  measuring  20^  inches  by  17  inches. 
It  represents  a  girl  in  a  very  rich  dress  holding  by  the  hand 
a  young  boy  who  is  below  her  and  of  whose  figure  only  the 
upper  part  is  visible.  She  is  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  witli 
a  high  collar  and  sleeves  partly  concealing  the  hands.  The 
upper  part  of  her  dress  is  covered  by  a  rich  band  of  jewels 
on  which  may  be  seen  a  large  A  and  a  smaller  a.  From  this 
hangs  a  jewel  with  a  man  in  armour  supporting  a  shield 

*  See  Archarvlogia,  vol.  Iv.  Appendix. 
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ja  cross  or.  On  the  buckle  of  her  waist  belt  is  i|g.  Her 
j  elaborate  cap  or  hat  has  a  torse  round  it  with  four  finger 
'rings  passed  through  it.  In  front  is  a  jewel  in  relief  re- 
!  presenting  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  with  the  inscription 
I  CRANACH  WOEETHO  ....  At  the  back  is  a  pendent  jewel  with 
'a  cameo  head.  The  boy  has  a  red  cap  with  a  triple  jewel, 
'and  round  his  neck  a  chain  from  which  hangs  a  finger  ring 
and  a  pendent  jewel.  Behind  him  is  the  signature  of  the 
artist,  a  snake,  and  1528.  In  the  dexter  upper  corner  is  the 
electoral  coat  of  Saxony,  of  which  the  upper  part  has  been 
cut  away. 

This  picture  was  supposed  to  represent  Anne  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  (the  great  heiress,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
!  Ferdinand),  and  her  son  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
I  milian),  but  her  portrait  by  Cranach  is  well  known  and 
differs  greatly.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  it 
represents  Mary  (born  16th  December,  1515),  daughter  of 
John  the  Constant,  Elector  of  Saxony  1525-1532  (who  after¬ 
wards  married  a  Duke  of  Pomerania),  and  her  younger 
brother,  John  Ernest  (bom  10th  May,  1521,  died  1553); 
^  Cranach  was  court  painter  to  the  house  of  Saxony. 

I 

!  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

j  The  President  referred  to  the  statement  concerning  Peter- 
).:  borough  Cathedral  which  had  been  circulated  among  the 
Fellows,  accompanied  by  the  specification  which  had  been 
Li  kindly  prepared  for  the  Society  by  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
f|  tion  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

j  The  statement  had  been  approved  by.  the  Council,  and 
ji|  special  thanks  had  been  returned  for  the  specification. 

4'  The  Society’s  appeal  for  funds  had  already  been  responded 
j  to  as  regards  £725,  and  no  doubt  the  rest  of  the  £1,000  asked 
I  for  would  have  been  promised,  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  by  their  published  Resolution  of  the  19th 
December,  reaffirmed  by  them  on  29th  December,  to  accept 
the  Society’s  offer. 

Mr.  Hayward  rose  to  ask  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the 
Society  endorsed  the  statement  and  specification,  and  whether 
such  a  course  as  that,  taken  by  the  Society  with  regard  to 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  precedent. 

The  President  said  he  certainly  considered  that  the 
Society  endorsed  the  document  in  question,  but  as  to  the 
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precedent  tliat  must  depend  upon  what  case  might  next 
arise. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  seconded  by  Rev. 
R.  B.  Gardiner,  it  was  resolved : 

“  I'hat  the  Society  thanks  the  President  and  Council  for  the 
admii-able  way  in  which  they  have  taken  action  about  the 
west  front  of  Peterborougli  Cathedral.” 

T1  lis  Resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  and  duly  carried,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Playward  being  the  only  dissentient. 

The  ballot  opened  at  8.4.5  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society : 

Willoughby  Aston  Littledale,  Escp 

William  Walter  Watts,  Esq. 

James  Murray  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  M.P. 

DArcy  Power,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  Lord  Beeforth,  Es({. 

Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hipkins,  M.A. 


Thursday,  January  21st,  1897. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  H.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Keusin<rton  : 

1.  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Continental  Porcelain  lent  and  described  by 
Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.15.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  President,  1890. 

2.  Catalogue  of  a  special  loan  collection  of  English  Furniture  and  Figured 
Silks  manufactured  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  1896. 

3.  A  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Tapestry  woven  and  emhroidered  Egyptian 
Textiles  acquired  for  the  South  Kensington  Aluseum  between  June  1890  and 
December  1893 — 1896. 

From  A.  II.  Church,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — Old  English  Fruit  Trenchers.  8vo. 
188.5. 

From  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  F.S.A.  ; — A  Sepulchral  Monument  at  Newton  by 
Sudbury.  1896. 
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From  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  : 

1.  Third  Memoir.  Naukratis.  Parti.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  1888. 

2.  Fourth  Memoir.  Tanis.  Part  II.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  1888. 

3.  Fifth  Memoir.  The  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
1888. 

4.  Sixth  Memoir.  Naukratis.  Part  II.  By  E.  A.  Gardner.  1888. 

5.  Seventh  Memoir.  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of  Onias.  By 
Edouard  Naville.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
1890. 

6.  Eighth  Memoir.  Buhastis.  By  Edouard  Naville.  1891. 

7.  Tenth  Memoir.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Osorkon  II.  in  the  Great  Temple 
of  Biibastis.  By  Edouard  Naville.  1892. 

8.  Eleventh  Memoir.  Ahnas  el  Medineh.  By  Edouard  Naville.  The  Tomb 
of  Paheri  at  El  Ka'b.  By  J.  J.  Tylor  and  F.  LI.  Griffith.  1894. 

From  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Account  Book  of  William 
Wray.  A  Reprint.  1896. 

From  T.  T.  Greg,  Esq.,  F.S.A. The  true  Story  of  the  Chevalier  D’Eon.  By 
E.  A.  Yizetelly,  1895. 

From  Samuel  Timmins,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  -  The  hidden  Lives  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon,  and  their  business  connection.  By  W.  G.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  1897. 

Special  votes  o£  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Egypt  Ex- 
iloration  Fund  for  the  gift  of  a  number  of  its  publications  to 
the  library,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  AtJieneeum,  the  Builder, 
and  Wotes  and  Queries,  and  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  gift 
of  their  publications  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
past  year : 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Owen  Koberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

James  Hilton,  Esq. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Major  Beaithwaite  Wilson  exhibited  a  complete  set  of 
twelve  wooden  roundels  or  trenchers  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  their  original  box.  These  are  5|  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  usual  type,  with  broad  borders  rudely  painted  in 
gold,  silver,  red,  black,  and  white.  The  central  circles  each 
contain  in.  the  upper  half,  on  an  uncoloured  ground,  a  rude 
painting  of  an  animal.  The  lower  half  is  devoted  to  a 
written  posy  or  motto.  The  borders  are  of  two  patterns,  so 
as  to  divide  the  set  into  two  lots  of  roundels.  The  difference 
of  pattern  is,  however,  purely  arbitrary  with  reference  to  the 
suitability  of  the  motto  for  a  lady  or  gentleman. 
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Among  the  large  number  of  such  roundels  exhibited  to  the 
Society  on  June  28,  1888,*  were  many  from  the  same  shop 
as  these,  but  not  any  with  examples  of  painted  animals.  The 
mottoes  on  this  set  are  practically  identical  with  those  on  a 
set  belonging  to  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,t  and,  so  far  as  they 
correspond,  with  those  on  six  trenchers  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry 
Willett,  J  but  they  contain  various  blunders  and  mis-spellings. 

The  box  has  been  painted  on  the  lid  after  the  fashion  of  the 
roundels,  but  the  colouring  is  much  defaced,  and  the  central 
device  hopelessly  so. 

The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  devices  and 
mottoes : 

1.  A  CAMEL. 

Afke  thou  thy  wyfe  yf  fhee  cann  tell 
Whether  thou  in  maryage  haft  fpede  well. 

And  lett  hyr  Ipeake  as  /hee  dothe  knowe 
For  XX  pounde  Ihee  wyll  faye  no. 

2.  AN  ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE. 

Thou  art  the  hapefte  man  alyue 
For  euery  thynge  doth  make  thee  thryue 
Yett  maye  thy  wyfe  thy  mafter  be 
Wherfore  tacke  thrylt  and  all  for  mee. 

3.  A  GREYHOUND. 

If  that  a  batcheler  thou  be 

Kepe  thee  fo  ftyll  be  rulede  by  mee 
Left  that  Repentaunce  all  to  latt 
Rewarde  thee  wyth  a  brocken  patte. 

4.  A  LEOPARD. 

Refeue  thy  hape  as  fortune  fendeth 
For  god  yt  ys  that  fortune  lendeth 
Wherfor  yf  thou  a  fhrowe  haft  goott 
thynke  wyth  thy  felfe  yt  ys  thy  lott. 

5.  AN  UNICORN. 

Thou  haft  a  fhrowe  to  thy  good  man 
Parhapcs  an  unthrylt  to  what  than 
Kepe  hym  as  lounge  as  he  cann  lyue 
And  at  hys  ende  hys  paflpot  geve. 

6.  A  WHITE  HARE. 

Thou  mayft  be  poore  &  what  for  y* 

Hou  yf  thou  hadefte  nether  cappe  nore  hatt 
Yett  may  thy  mynde  fo  queyt  be 
What  thou  mayft  wyn  as  much  as  thre. 


*  Proc.  2nd  S.  xii.  201-223. 

t  Ib.  210,  211. 

X  217. 
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7.  A  WHITE  HOUND,  COLLARED. 

1  Take  upp  thy  fortune  wyth  good  hopp 

Wythe  ryches  thou  dolte  fyll  thy  lappe 
Yett  lefe  wsare  better  for  thy  ftore 
Thy  queytaes  y“  fiialbe  the  more. 

8.  A  SQUIRREL. 

Thys  woman  may  have  hufband-^  fyae 
Butt  neuer  whyil  ftiee  ys  alyue 

;  Yett  doth  fliee  hoppe  fo  well  to  fpede 

j  Gene  up  thy  hopp  yt  shall  not  nede. 

9.  A  LION, 

And  he  that  reades  thys  verfe  even  nowe 
May  hape  to  have  a  lourynge  fowe 
Whofe  louckes  are  lyked  nothynge  fo  bad 
As  ys  hyr  tounge  to  make  hym  made. 

10.  A  FOX. 

I  Ihrowe  hys  harte  that  maryed  mee 
My  wyfe  and  I  canne  neuer  agree 
A  knauyfli©  queue  by  Jys  I  fweare 
The  good  mans  bretche  fliee  thynkes  to  weare. 

11. *  A  SPOTTED  DOG  OR  PANTHER. 

If  thou  be  younge  then  marye  nott  yeat 
If  thou  be  olde  thou  haft  more  wytte 
For  young  menes  wyues  wyll  not  be  taught 
and  old  menes  wyues  be  good  for  noughte. 

i  12.  A  WHITE  SKULL. 

A  wyfe  y‘  maryethe  hufbands  thre 
Was  neuer  wyflied  therto  by  me 
I  wolde  my  wyfe  fliolde  rather  dye 
i  Then  for  my  death  to  wepe  and  cry. 

I 

I  Percy  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 

1  English,  exhibited  and  described  a  handsome  set  of  Elizabethan 
1  mathematical  instruments  in  their  original  case,  all  of  gilt 
I  brass,  made  by  Bartholomew  Newsome,  clockmaker  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1593. 

These  instruments  will  be  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Appendix  to  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iv. 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  Esq.,M.A.,F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a  remark¬ 
able  hoard  of  gold  votive  objects  from  Ireland  recently  acquired 
by  Robert  Day,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Cork,  which  were  also  exhibited. 

!  The  objects  were  found  by  a  ploughman  in  subsoiling  near  the 
j  sea  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  relics,  which 

'  *  '■J’his  roundel  is  broken  into  three  pieces  and  glued  into  the  bottom  of  the 

box  for  safety. 
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are  all  of  gold,  consist  of  a  small  votive  boat,  with  yards  and 
spars,  the  place  for  the  mast,  benches  for  eighteen  rowers  and 
miniature  oars,  grappling-hook  and  forked  punting  poles ;  a 
bowl  intended  for  suspension  from  four  rings ;  two  chains 
of  ex(|uisite]y  line  fabric,  with  remarkable  fastenings;  two 
twisted  neck  rings,  or  torques  ;  and  a  large  hollow  gold  collar 
with  bold  repousse  work  designs  of  Celtic  character,  beyond 
question  the  most  magnificent  object  of  the  kind  ever  dis¬ 
covered.* 

Mr.  Evans’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


ddianks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  January  28th,  1897. 

VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Fhiglish  Scliools  at  the  Reformation,  1.54C-8.  By  A.  F. 
Leach,  !M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Westminster,  1890. 

I'rom  the  Author  : — Remarks  on  a  Copy  of  the  Old  Laws  of  Harvard  College, 
1655.  By  S.  A.  Green.  8vo.  n.p.  1890. 

From  the  Author,  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Flsq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. : — A  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Maiolica  and  Flnamelled  I'larthenware  of  Italy  ...  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fortnum  Collection.  4to.  Oxford,  1897. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Ilistm-y,  and  Antiquities  of 
Stockholm 

1.  ManadvSblad.  Parts  1-0.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1872-77. 

2.  Antiquarisk  Tidskrift.  Parts  2-5,  and  13.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1809-90. 

3.  Ilandlingar.  Parts  21-27.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1853-73. 

4.  Teckningar  ur  Svenska  Statens  Ilistoriska  Museum.  Parts  1-3.  4to. 
Stockholm,  1873-83. 


The  Rev.  W.  C.  Streatfeild,  ]\I.A.,  presented  the  following 
impressions  of  seals  and  original  documents  : 

1.  iSeal  of  the  Carmelites  or  Whitefriars  of  Hitchin.  An 
original  impression  from  the  matrix.  (See  Archaeologia, 
xviii.  447). 


These  objects  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
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j  2.  Seal  of  William  la  Zouch. 

!  3.  Seal  of  Sir  Baldwin  Frevill  (1  K.  II.). 

I  4.  Seal  of  Sir  Henry  Grene,  knt.  (21  R.  II.). 

1  5.  Prerogative  seal  of  William  Warham,  archbishop  of 
I  Canterbury. 

;  6.  Seal  of  dignity  of  James  Brocis,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 

1 554. 

:  7.  Charter  of  Margaret,  queen  of  England,  granting  lands 
Q  Ospringe  to  Gansotus  de  la  Ruele.  Dated  12th  January, 

2  Edward  II.  Fragment  of  seal  only,  in  white  wax. 

8.  Tabular  pedigree  shewing  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  Noe,  with  table  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
On  a  vellum  roll  17  feet  10|-  inches  long  and  11^  inches  wide. 
8even  membranes.  The  roll  ends  with  Henry  V. 

9.  Illuminated  pedigree  on  vellum  shewing  fifteen  descents 
|)f  Justinian  Champneys,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Champneys 

f  London,  1534)  from  “  Sir  Annan  Champneys 
in  kinge  henry  the  secoundes  tyme.” 
by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarenceux.  With  later 

idditions. 

10.  Illuminated  pedigree  on  vellum,  imperfect  at  the 
peginning,  shewing  the  descents  of  the  Mackwilliam  family. 
|A.ttested  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarenceux.  Made  for  Henry 
jVlackwilliam  of  Birdbrook,  county  of  Essex,  who  died  in  1586. 
At  the  bottom  are  emblazoned  two  shields,  each  containing 

■  'deven  quarterings  of  Mackwilliam,  Pessun  (?),  Davnal  (?), 
^iUamfeld,  Wingham,  etc.,  but  surmounted  by  different  crests. 

-i  11.  Grant  of  crest,  and  confirmation  of  arms  to  the 
I  llescendants  of  Thomas  Causton,  of  Oxted,  co.  Surrey, 
||oy  Thomas  St.  George,  Garter,  and  Henry  St.  George, 
iplarenceux,  26th  February,  1699. 

ij  12.  Certificate  of  performance  of  his  duties  as  esquire  to 
Charles,  Lord  Whitworth,  K.B.,  at  his  installation,  by  Thomas 
Lane,  Esq.,  on  19th  May,  1803.  Signed  by  Frederick,  Duke 
Df  York  and  Albany,  acting  grand  master,  and  W.  Fauquier, 
registrar  and  secretary,  21st  November,  1803. 

13.  “  Peticcon.  Mapp  and  Observations,  shewing  a  place  fitt, 
for  Invasion,  and  that,  it  may  bee  covered  by  Rye  Harbour,  if 
the  same,  be  restored  and  preserved,  by  the  Country,  as  his 
Ma*‘‘=®  Title  requires.  Or  being  improv’d  to  its  utmost,  p  Par- 
liam*  by  Drowning  Lands  worth  5000^^  p  ann,  the  same,  may 
probably  equallize  any  Harbour  in  the  Kingdome,  to  w‘^^  are 
also  annex’d,  a  Breife  Accompt  of  the  PeP®  Indeavours,  for 
isuch  benefitt.”  The  petition  appears  to  be  of  the  year  1692, 
jand  is  accompanied  by  a  curious  plan  of  Romney  Marsh  and 
district. 


lord  mayor  c 
vnyght  lyvid 
md  attested 
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A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Streatfeild  for ! 
his  valuable  gift  to  the  Society’s  collections. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows : 

William  Walter  Watts,  Escp  ' 

Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  M.P. 

William  Rome,  Escp,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small  white 
marble  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  found  in  Egypt. 

F.  Haverfield,  Escp,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Roman  lamp 
of  terra-cotta  found  at  Bradfield,  Berks,  on  which  he  com¬ 
municated  the  following  note  : 

“  The  rather  rude  lamp  vdiich  I  exhibit  was  picked  up  in  a 
ploughed  field  in  1884  at  Bradlield,  Berkshire,  not  very  far 
(as  I  understand)  from  the  present  workhouse.  Four  yeans 
ago  some  foundations  were  discovered  near  the  same  spot, 
but  those  who  saw  them  thought  them  ‘  too  roug-h  to  be 
Roman,’  and  they  have,  I  believe,  since  been  destroyed.  The 
lamp  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Bradfield  College,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Warden  of  that  school  for  permission  to 
exhibit  it  and  for  information  respecting  its  origin. 

Its  interest  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  and  the  rough 
foundations  may  be  the  traces  of  a  Romano-British  dwelling 
( I  will  not  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  ‘  villa,’)  otherwise  un¬ 
known  to  us.  In  the  second  place,  the  lamp  itself  is  perhaps 
Christian.  ’  It  resembles  fourth  century  work,  and  I  incline 
to  think  that  the  device  between  the  central  head  and  the 
spout  may  be  a  rough  Chi-Rlio.  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
very  positively  of  this,  but  I  may  point  out  that  a  tiuce  of 
Christianity  at  Bradfield  would  be  in  complete  accord  with 
what  we  know  of  the  spread  of  our  religion  in  the  fourth 
century.  As  I  have  shown  in  the  English.  Historical  Review 
(July,  1896),  marks  of  fourth  centuiy  Christianity  occur  in 
several  places  in  southern  Britain,  and  testify  to  a  consider¬ 
able  diffusion  of  Christian  belief  at  that  time  and  within  that 
area. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  Sir  John  Evans  and  some  others 
who  have  seen  the  lamp  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
foreign  forgery,  brought  to  England  and  lost  at  Bradfield.  1 
should  not  myself  have  entertained  such  doubts,  and  the 
‘  pedigree’  of  the  object  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  my  informa¬ 
tion  goes.  However,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  some  Brad- 
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i  field  master  or  other  person  may  have  brought  back  a  lamp 
Ifrom  abroad,  and  thrown  it  away  or  lost  it  near  Bradfield.” 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  some  remark- 
Sable  flint  lance-heads  from  Luxor,  on  which  he  read  the 
following  notes : 

,  “  The  lance-heads  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you 

I  this  evening  have  lately  come  into  my  possession.  They  are 
I  evidently  of  the  same  class  as  those  found  by  Prof.  Flinders 
I  Petrie  the  season  before  last  at  Naqada,  in  Upper  Egypt.  I 
jtook  them  to  Prof.  Petrie  to  see  before  he  left  England,  and 
jhe  claimed  them  as  belonging  to  his  ‘New  Eace.’ 

They  are  marvellous  specimens  of  flint  working,  being  flat 
knd  thin  and  beautifully  chipped.  They  are  sharp-pointed 
j  at  one  end,  and  swell  out  to  a  heart-shaped  form  at  the  other, 
i  The  edges  of  the  pointed  end  for  about  2|-  inches  up  from  it  are 
,  plainly  worked,  but  the  rest  of  the  implements  are  very  minutely 
■serrated.  Petrie  states*  that  the  lower  end  is  always  less 
i  finished  than  the  forked  end,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact 
I  of  their  having  been  halted  at  the  lower  or  pointed  end,  so  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  workman  to  devote  so  much  care  to 
it.  He  observes  that  in  one  instance  he  found  a  specimen 
which  had  a  long  cord  wound  around  it,  with  two  alabaster 
knobs  attached  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  whole  was  wrapped 
up  in  hide.  From  this  he  gathers  that  these  lance-heads 
were  used  for  throwing  at,  possibly,  birds  at  short  distances, 
and  were  checked  by  the  cord  from  flying  too  far  should  they 
have  missed  the  quarry. 

They  are  composed  of  a  cherty  flint ;  one  is  yellow  and  the 
other  of  a  darker  colour,  more  like  flint.  They  measure 
5  inches  in  length,  and  2f  inches  wide  at  the  upper  end. 

They  may  be  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Empire, 
between  the  fourth  and  twelfth  dynasty,  or  circa  3766  and 
2466  B.C.,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  some  foreign  race 
settled  in  Egypt  about  that  time.” 

The  Director  also  exhibited  a  curious  model  of  an  Archi¬ 
medean  screw,  probably  of  the  late  Ptolemaic  period,  found  in 
Lower  Egypt. 

It  consists  of  a  terra-cotta  cylinder  with  a  screw  inside  it, 
10  inches  long  and  inches  in  diameter.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  outside  is  a  band  with  cross  pieces.  These  may  repre¬ 
sent  footholds,  and  suggest  that  the  machine  was  worked 
after  the  manner  of  the  treadmill.  Such  screws  were  pro¬ 
bably  made  of  wood. 

*  Naqada,  50-1,  plate  Ixxiii.  66. 
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Tlie  inachine  was  invented  by  Arcliiniedes  of  Sjo'acuse^ 
wlien  he  was  in  Egypt,  for  pumping  l)ilge  water  out  of  thel 
holds  of  ships.  It  was  also  used  in  the  Delta  for  purposes  of] 
irrigation. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (I.  84,  2)  in  his  account  of  the  Delta 
says:  “Tcor  av6  pwnroiv  pahlws  airaaav  apSevovrcop  i 

yar/yari}?,  ■)']v  iirevorjcre  p^ev  ’Apyi/Az/S?;?  d  l.vpaKocrio'i,  ovopu^eraL 
8e  uTTo  rov  (TXUP'CiTO'i  KO')^XLa<;.”  And  again,  in  his  descri])- 
tion  of  mining  in  Spain  (V.  87,  8) :  “  koI  to  iruvroni  • 

irapaBo^oraTOv,  uTrapvTovaL  jap  tu?  pvTei^  tmv  vhdrwv  Tof? 
i\ijviTTiaKOL^  Xejopevoi^  oh?  ’Apyt/x?;^?;?  o  'XupuKoaLO'; 

evpev,  0T€  irape/SaXep  et?  Atyvirrop.  8td  8e  tovtcop  o-areyw? 
€K  8ia8o-)^p‘;  TrapaStSorre?  y-eyp^-  tov  aropiov  top  twp  peTciXkwp 
TOTTOP  dpa^ripaipovaL  kuI  KaTaaKevd^ovcnp  evOeTOP  Trpd?  ti]p 
Tpj<i  epyacr/a?  irpajpaTelap.” 

So,  too,  Strabo,  in  describing  the  immense  zeal  of  the 
Turdetani  in  mining,  says  (III.  2,  !)) :  “/cal  Trpds'  tou? 

ip  avTat<;  aTrarTwrra?  TroTapov^  TroiVXd/ci?  rot?  AtyuTTT/'ot? 
dpapT\ovPTO}P  KO)^\Lai‘i.”  And  again  (XVII.  1,  80)  :  “  pd)(iv 

8'iaTlp  iiTTo  TOV  aTpuTOiTeZop  Kal  piy^pL  NetXoi'  KaOjKovaa, 
8ip<=;  UTTO  TOV  TTOTapov  Tpo^oi  Kal  KO')(\lab  to  v8wp  dpdjovaip, 
dp8pd)p  €KaTOP  irePTpKOPTa  ipja^opipcop  8ea-plcop.” 

No  other  example  of  this  screw  seems  to  have  come  to 
liglit. 


J.  R.  Mortimer,  Escp,  communicated  the  following  paper  on 
nine  embankment  crosses  believed  by  him  to  be  early 
Christian  folk  moots  : 

“  The  explorations  of  the  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fimber  and  Sledmere  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  not  oidy,  at  times,  used  some  of  the  British 
barrows  as  graveyards,  but  that  they  also  made  folk  moots  of 
several  of  them.  A  British  barrov^  conveniently  situated 
near  an  Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  "was  chosen  or  appropriated 
as  a  moot  hill  on  which  the  people  gathered  to  conduct  secular 
and  religious  matters.  After  emliracing  the  Christian  faith 
they  seem  to  have  often  excavated  in  their  moot  hills  a  large 
and  deep  trench  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  reaching  through  tlie 
mound  (seven  examples  of  which  have  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation),  and  sometimes  5  to  7  feet  into  the  rock  below,  and 
always  with  the  arms  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  These  trenches  are  always  found  tilled  in  vdth  a 
mixture  of  soil  and  rock,  in  which  are  j^Gtsherds,  animal 
bones,  and  corroded  bits  of  iron  ;  whilst  sometimes  along  the 
bottom  a  cross  is  built  of  two  to  four  horizontal  courses  of 
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stone  walled  with  clay.  Most  probably  these  cruciform 
trenches  were  made  to  give  sanctity  to  the  mound,  to  induce 
fair  dealing,  and  to  stamp  with  reverence  and  make  binding 
all  matters  transacted  thereat. 

Many  of  these  mounds  are  now  called  Moot  Hill,  Mall  Hill, 
Mill  Hill,  Gallows  Hill,  and  Hangman  Hill  or  Hanging  Hill. 

Besides  the  crosses  excavated  in  some  of  the  circular  moot 
hills  (such  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  described  elsewhere), 
there  are  others,  consisting  of  two  ridges  of  earth  and  stones, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  generally  near  their 
centres. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that,  these  embankment 

■  crosses  served  the  early  Christian  converts  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  the  circular  moot  hill  served  their  pagan 
forefathers.  It  would  naturally  strike  these  early  converts 
that  where  a  fresh  moot  hill  was  needed  an  embankment 
cross  would  be  equally  suitable  and  more  striking  than  the 
concealed  cross  under  the  circular  mound. 

I  will  now  give  a  description  of  each  of  the  nine  embank¬ 
ment  crosses.  The  two  first  are  near  som,e  traces  of  old 
settlements  on  small  plots  of  dry  ground  which  stand  2  feet  to 
4  feet  above  the  swampy  ground  in  Kelley  thorpe  Hog  walk. 

1.  This  is  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Driffield  Church. 
Its  four  arms  are  directed  fco  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  The  arm  to  the  north  measures  16  yards,  and  the  three 
others  measure  14  yards  each  from  the  centre  of  the  cross. 
The  width  of  each  arm  is  3  yards,  with  an  elevation  of  1  foot. 
Between  the  northern  and  eastern  arms  is  a  low  four-sided 
bank,  enclosing  an  area  measuring  13  feet  by  12  feet,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

2.  This  cross  I  discovered  as  recently  as  June  16tli,  1895. 
It  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-east  of  No.  1. 

'  Its  southern  and  northern  arms  measure  7  and  9  yards  respec¬ 
tively,  the  eastern  and  western  8  yards  each.  Their  width  is 
2  yards,  with  an  elevation  of  about  1  foot.  30  yards  from  the 

■  terminal  end  of  the  western  arm  is  a  low  ring-shaped  bank, 
enclosing  a  circular  area  nearly  10  yards  in  diameter.*"  An 

I  apparent  break  in  this  encircling  ring  seemed  to  indicate  an 
entrance  into  its  interior  opposite  the  western  arm  of  the 
cross. 

‘  3.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  Christ  Gross.  It  is  on 

ground  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 

i  village  of  Haywold,  about  7  miles  south-west  of  Driffield.  I 


*  T'heee  stmctureSj  as  well  as  two  others,  are  not  shown  on  the  Orunauee 
maps. 
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tirst  examined  this  structure  about  the  year  1803,  before  it 
had  sutfered  from  the  demolishing  action  of  the  plough,  and 
before  I  suspected  its  ancient  origin.  At  that  time  each  of 
tlie  four  arms  measured  approximately  22  yards  in  lengtli,  a. 
little  over  3|  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  width.  A  diteli 
about  18  inches  in  depth  ran  close  round  each  arm,  the 
material  from  which  had  probably  assisted  to  raise  the  body 
of  the  cross.  My  last  visit  was  on  May  Sth,  1895,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  find  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  during  the 
thirty-two  intervening  3mars  had  almost  entirely  erased  this 
structure,  and  that  even  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  could 
observe  little  more  than  the  outline  of  its  site.  About  one 
mile  north-north-east  of  this  cross  is  a  field  called  ‘  Beady- 
graves.’ 

4.  This  cross  is  on  low  and  sheltered  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Wolds,  in  a  grass  field  near  ‘  Coke 
Farm,’  now  the  new  dog-kennels,  close  to  the  south  side  of  the 
\-illage  of  Birdsall,  about  14  miles  west-north- west  from 
Driffield.  Its  southern  and  northern  arms  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  144  yards  each  in  length,  and  its  eastern  and  western 
arms  154  yRi'ds  each.  Tliey  are  about  12  feet  in  width  and  1 
foot  in  elevation,  and  are  directed  to  the  cardinal  jjoints  of  the 
compass.  This  cross  appears  to  be  more  recent  than  the  old 
high  ridged  lands  upon  which  it  seems  to  stand. 

The  second  field  east  of  the  cross  is  called  ‘  Steenhowe,’ 
indicating  that  a  mound  once  existed  there,  which  was  pro- 
Ijably  made  use  of  in  connection  with  the  cross. 

5.  This  cruciform  sti’ucture  is  called  on  the  Ordnance  map 
‘  The  Old  Bield.’  It  stands  on  high  ground,  a  little  within 
the  northern  verp’e  of  the  chalk  wolds,  near  Whin-Moor  Farm- 
house,  on  ‘  Whin,’  or  ‘Tween  Moor,’  about  12  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Driffield,  and  a  little  south  of  East  Heslerton.  Its 
northern  and  southern  arms  measure  froni  the  centre  of  the 
cross  45  yards  each,  and  the  eastern  and  western  arms  measure 
approximately  50  yards  each  in  length.  Their  elevation  docs 
not  exceed  2  feet,  but  their  width  varies  from  9  to  10  yards. 
This  unusually  great  width  seems  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
cross  originally  consisted  of  two  parallel  mounds  with  a  deep 
trench  between  tliem,  whereas  in  all  other  cases  there  was  a 
single  mound  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  From  this  feature 
it  may  have  taken  the  name  ‘Tween  ’  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
‘  Twegen,’  meaning  a  double  cross  or  ‘  Bield,’  which  it  really 
has  been.  Or  the  name  ‘  Tween  ’  may  have  originated  from 
some  purpose  the  cross  served.  In  this  example,  from  its 
mode  of  construction,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  ditch  round  the 
outside  of  the  cross,  and  as  the  ground  seems  never  to  have 
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been  ploughed,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  one  having  been 
obliterated.  At  four  points  stand  some  very  old  ash  trees, 
and  in  several  other  places  along  the  arms  of  the  cross  are 
marks  where  others  have  been  removed,  probably  from  decay. 
Tliere  are  other  old  trees  and  banks  indicating  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  near  to  it,  and  probably  this  and  other  crosses  were 
planted  with  trees  aftei  their  original  use  was  abandoned. 
About  one-sixth  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the  cross  is  a  mound, 
or  barrow  (now  planted  with  fir-trees  and  called  the  ‘  New 
Bield  ’),  which  measures  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  3  feet 
in  height.  Very  probably  this  mound,  though  most  likely  a 
British  barrow,  was  afterwards  used  in  connection  with  the 
cross ;  whilst  a  little  to  the  south-west  the  fields  are  called 
‘  Lady  Hills  ’  (Lawday  Hills),  and  probably  derive  their  name 
from  the  cross  and  mounds  near  it.* 

6.  This  example  is  8  miles  north  of  Driffield,  on  high 
ground  just  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  village  of  Sway- 
thorpe,  near  Thwing.  Each  arm  measures  about  23  yards  in 
length,  and  the  elevation  is  18  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  9 
feet.  A  partially  filled-in  trench  is  distinctly  visible  on  both 
sides,  and  round  the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  cross.  This  cross 
stands  on  old  grass  land  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
ploughed.  But  close  past  the  terminal  end  of  its  western  arm 
some  old  high-ridged  lands  run  north  and  south.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  cross  is  older  than  the  old  raised 
lands  which  run  close  by  the  side  of  it,  and  that  it  dates 
before  the  Conquest. 

7.  On  the  6-inch  Ordnance  map  this  cross  is  shown  on 
‘  Wharram  Hill,’  nearly  half  a  mile  east  of  Burton  Carr 
House,  2  miles  south-east  of  the  village  of  Burton  Agnes,  and 
7  miles  in  a  straight  line  nearly  east  from  Drifiield.  It  is  a 
Latin-shaped  cross,  with  unequal  arms.  Its  north  and  south 
arms  measure  approximately  Slf-,  and  its  eastern  and  western 
ones  22  yards  each.  Standing  about  midway  on  the  western 
arm  is  the  much-decayed  stump  of  a  sycamore  tree,  probably 
200  to  300  years  old.  The  cross  is  a  large  and  massive 
structure,  and  the  large  ditch  round  it  still  remains  partly 
open  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet. 

8.  This  is  not  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map.  It  is  1  j  mile 
south  of  No.  7,  near  High  House  Farm,  Gransmore,  close 
to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Lissett.  It  differs  from 
the  previous  one  in  having  its  eastern  and  western  arms  each 
only  2  yards  shorter  than  the  northern  and  southern  ones, 
viz.  17  yards  each. 

*  This  name  is  given  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
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The  two  last  named  crosses,  though  on  small  naturallyl 
raised  islands  in  the  carrs,  are  on  ground  only  25  feet  abovel 
Ordnance  datum  line  (sea  level). 

1).  This  uni([ue  structure*  is  15  miles  as  the  crow  hiesi 
north-north-east  of  Driffield,  close  by  the  south  side  of  the! 
line,  nearly  opposite  Cayton  Carr  House,  between  Cayton  andi 
Seamer  stations  on  the  railway  from  Bridlington  to  Scar-: 
borough.  It  is  not  shown  on  tlie  6  inch  Ordnance  map.  Iti 
consists  of  three  banks  of  earth,  respectively  16^  yards,  12^ 
yards,  and  16i  yards  long,  radiating  approximately  from  a 
centre.  Each  of  these  arms  is  4^  feet  high,  with  a  medium  width  j' 
of  7  feet.  The  sides  are  faced  all  round  with  a  nearly  vertical : 
wall  of  stones,  chiefly  boulder-stones,  embedded  in  a  little  . 
clayey  earth,  evidently  to  prevent  the  crumbling  down  of  the 
banks.  There  is  at  present  no  trace  of  a  ditch  round  the 
outer  margin  of  any  of  the  arms.  On  its  summit  are  growing 
some  elders  and  other  trees  of  considerable  age.  It  is  built 
on  the  southern  edge  of  ‘  Holme  Hill,’  close  to  several  other 
sliglitly  raised  plots  of  ground,  little  islands, f  of  but  few 
acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  the  low  swampy  ground  of 
Osgodby  and  Cayton  Carrs. 

The  nine  crosses  referred  to  all  occur  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  of  Driffield,  and  are  all  that  I  know  of  at  present,  but 
very  probably  a  few  more  exist  unnoticed,  and  almost  certainly 
sevei'al  other's  have  been  totally  destroyed. 

These  structures  seem,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  East  Yorkshire. 

As  to  their  presence  in  the  south  of  England,  General  Pitt 
Rivers,  October  26th,  1894,  thus  writes  : 


‘  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are 
crosses  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  the  kind  you  describe. 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xi.  226, 
a  description  of  a  somewhat  similar  structure  near  the  Maiden  Way  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  White  Lyne  River,  passing  through  the  parish  of  Bewcastle.  It 
is  called  the  “  Shiel  Kuowe,”  and  is  thus  described  ;  “  The  Shiel  Knowe  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  extensive  cairn,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  centre, 
and  having  three  ridges  or  harrows  running  from  it  at  smaller  elevations,  and 
diverging  towards  different  points.  The  centre  cairn  is  22  yards  on  the  slope  on 
the  north-west  side,  and  the  ridges  or  harrows  about  one-half  of  that  height. 
The  ridge  or  barrow  running  to  the  south-west  is  al>out  100  yards  long  ;  the 
ridge  to  the  south-east  is  about  140  yards  long  ;  and  the  ridge  to  the  north  about 
380  yards  long.  They  are  now  covered  with  the  green  turf  and  heather,  but 
stones  show  themselves  in  abundance.” 

f  In  draining  the  ground  a  short  time  ago  on  the  north-west  side  of  one  of 
these  islands,  the  trunk  of  a  remarkably  tall  elm  tree,  (JO  feet  long,  was  discovered 
at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  lying  horizontally  with  one  end  touching  the  island,  the 
other  reaching  straight  into  swampy  ground.  This  might  have  formed  the  bridge 
to  a  lake  settlement,  such  as  we  may  yet  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  such  a  suit¬ 
able  locality. 
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I  have  seen  one  of  these  crosses  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  here.’ 

A  few  such,  however,  do  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  have  met  with  the  descriptions  of  four  similar 
cross-formed  structures  which  have  been  observed  by  other 
antiquaries. 

In  St.  Margaret’s  Park,  Herefordshire,  is  a  cruciform  mound 
of  this  class,  with  the  four  arms  to  the  cardinal  points.  It  is 
described  as  ‘  a  longitudinal  half-round  embankment,  15  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  about  4  feet  high.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  68  yards  (giving  34  yards  to  each  arm),  and  it  main¬ 
tains  the  shape  throughout,  except  where  it  has  been  cut 
through  by  a  temporary  roadway.  That  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  is  evident  from  the  decayed  stumps  of  oaks  still 
visible,  felled  ages  ago,  together  with  more  recent  ones.’  * 

A  cruciform  earthwork,  similar  to  the  above,  was  described 
by  Mr.  Moggridge,  at  the  Ludlow  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  in  August,  1852,  as  existing  near 
Margam,  Glamorganshire ;  f  whilst  at  the  Edinburgh  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  in  1871,  an  account  of  a 
similar  raised  cross,  situated  upon  a  hill  at  Gringhitic,  near 
Peebles,  and  measuring  26  yards  from  opposite  extremities, 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Murrat.  No  excavation  had  been 
made,  and  nothing  was  known  about  it  except  its  existence. 

Lastly,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  am  able  to  give 
a  short  account  of  a  very  fine  example  from  Wiltshire,  enclosed 
in  a  square  with  an  opening  of  access  on  the  east  side,  figured  in 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire.^  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  writes; 
‘Before  I  quit  this  interesting  eminence  (Shipham)  I  must 
not  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  very  singular  little  earthen  work 
situated  on  the  same  ridge  of  hill,  but  nearer  to  the  village  of 
Banwell.  Its  form  proclaims  it  to  be  Roman,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  for  what  use  it  was  destined.’ 

Mr.  Noake  in  his  Worcester  in  the  Olden  Times,  p.  110, 
gives  the  following  entry  from  the  corporation  books  of 
that  city ;  which  seems  to  refer  to  a  similar  embankment 
cross : 

In  the  year  ‘  1625  for  mending  the  stocks  at  the  Grass- 
crosse,  for  whipping  of  divers  persons,  and  carting  of  other 
some,  and  for  hailing  the  goome  stoole  to  the  houses  of  divers 
scouldinge  people.’ 

For  what  purpose  these  embankment  crosses  have  been 


*  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1853,  part  ii.  387-9. 
t  See  Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  October,  1852,  p,  1-05. 
t  ii.  43. 
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con.structed  history  does  not  tell,  but  they  are  traditionally  ; 
called  ‘  Bields  ’  by  the  country  people,  who  believe  they  were  ' 
made  to  give  shelter  to  cattle  grazing  in  the  open  country.  ' 
This  is  the  only  opinion  I  have  heard  expressed  as  to  their  j 
purpose,  except  Canon  Atkinson’s  suggestion  that  they  may  i 
have  been  boundary  marks  before  the  parishes  were  enclosed,  j 
There  is  little  evidence,  however,  to  support  either  of  these  [ 
utilitarian  views,  except  that  at  times  cattle  would  be  ob-  i 
served  to  occupy,  during  stormy  weather,  the  sides  of  the 
cross  where  there  was  the  most  shelter,  just  as  they  would 
make  use  of  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  stone  wall ;  hence  probably  ^ 
their  country  name,  Bield,  a  shelter.  An  occasional  modern 
example  may  have  been  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such. 

None  of  the  crosses  with  four  arms  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  made  within  many  centuries  of  the  present  time.  Had 
they  been  frequently  constructed  and  in  general  use  to  shelter 
cattle  up  to  the  enclosure  of  the  parishes  we  should  have  had 
several  of  them  remaining  on  our  bleak  hills.  Had  they  been 
made  originally  to  shelter  domestic  animals  the  deep  and 
dangerous  ditch  would  not  have  been  left  open  close  round 
the  sides  and  end  of  every  arm  of  the  cross,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  except  that  on  Tween  or  Whin  Moor,  which  now 
shows  no  trace  of  a  lateral  trench.  Neither  would  the  arms 
have  been  always  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  Again,  they  are  mostly  (Nos.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  and  9) 
built  on  a  small  plot  of  but  slightly  raised  ground  in  low  and 
swampy  districts  (only  3,  4,  and  5  being  on  high  ground), 
where  in  early  times  but  very  little  if  any  cattle  could  be 
kept.  And  even  if  kept  no  shelter  would  seem  to  have  been 
needed  in  low  places,  at  that  time  surrounded  most  probably 
by  forest  and  brushwood.  Furthermore,  No.  2  cross  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  too  small  and  too  low  a  structure  to  have 
ever  afforded  any  shelter  for  cattle. 

These  raised  cross-shaped  mounds  are  nearly  always  found 
near  the  sites  of  old  settlements,  to  which  they  undoubtedly 
served  some  useful  purpose.  The  fact  that  their  ground  plan 
and  orientation  are  similar  to  those  of  the  excavated  crosses, 
found  under  some  of  the  Moot  Hills,  suggests  the  idea  that 
they  may  have  been  raised  (as  previously  suggested)  for  open- 
air  meeting-places,  either  for  conducting  and  settling  parish 
and  other  matters,  or  for  religious  gatherings. 

This  view  appears  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  enclosed 
cross  from  Wiltshire.  This  structure  seems  as  if  it  may  have 
been  a  very  fine  example  of  one  of  those  primitive  law- 
courts. 
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j  The  very  rare  form  with  but  three  arms  * * * §  was  most  pro- 
lably  used  for  a  similar  purpose  as  those  with  four  arms, 
irom  whence  secular  and  religious  laws  were  promulgated 
'jO  a  little  community  settled  on  the  small  islands,  or  possibly 
jpile  dwellings  which  may  have  existed  in  the  Carrs  down  to 
:he  eighth  and  tenth  centuries. 

!  The  name  ‘  Osgodby  Carr  ’  suggests  the  abode  of  some 
Thing  Priest  f  of  that  name,  who  acted  probably  both  as 
'judge  and  priest  for  this  neighbourhood.  If  this  view  be 
'correct,  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  Burliemen  (local  or 
village  judges),  in  hearing  cases  and  giving  judgment,  pro¬ 
bably  occupied  the  centre  and  summit  of  the  cross,  J  the 
general  assembly  of  freemen  being  on  the  ground  of  the 
sheltered  sides  of  the  cross.  Thus  the  deep  ditch  (a  great 
objection  to  the  theory  of  their  having  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  to  shelter  cattle),  closely  outlining  the  arms 
of  most  of  these  crosses,  now  becomes  a  useful  adjunct  by 
forming  a  boundary  trench  (a  Thing-brink),§  acting  as  a 
protection  to  the  judges  in  their  seats  of  office  from  the 
attacks  of  the  often  disappointed  and  angry  clients,  for  these 
moot-courts  often  ended  in  a  conflict  between  the  contending 
parties,  jj 

It  will  be  observed  that  Nos.  6  and  7  are  only  mile 
distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  Nos.  1  and  2  are  so  very 
'  near  to  each  other  that  it  seems  evident  that  each  pair  belong 
to  the  machinery  of  a  Moot  Court,  other  examples  of  which 
are  known.  G.  L.  Gomme,  in  Primitive  Folk-Moots,  page  265, 
gives  the  following  from  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
I  land,  iv.,  455  :  ‘  At  Mouswald,  in  Dumfriesshire,  are  two 

mounds,  one  called  Styal,  about  288  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
I  other  called  Deadmangill.  Tradition  has  handed  down  that 


*  At  Somersby,  near  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  a  three-armed  or 
triangular  stone  cross  on  the  top  of  a  tall  graceful  column  (shaft)  15  feet  in 
j  height,  which  Alfred  Rimmer  figures  and  describes  as  quite  unique  in  his 
!  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  England,  page  80. 

f  The  Thing  Priest  provided  the  Thing  banquet.  W.  C.  Green,  The  Story  of 
j  Egil  ShaMagrimsson,  214. 

'  t  That  the  meeting  at  the  cross  was  the  most  essential  in  giving  judgment  is 
shown  from  the  following  extract  from  Primitive  Folh-Moots :  “  The  sayd 
Sixteens  hath  not  any  authority  to  make  any  orders,  or  to  set  any  amercements 
touching  ye  commons,  except  there  be  and  do  meet  att  ye  crosse  nine  of  ye 
said  Sixteens  att  ye  time,  and  those  nine  may  pinn  ye  rest  of  ye  Sixteens.” — 
Archaeologia,  xxxv.  472. 

§  “  That  day  men  went  to  the  ‘  Thing-brink  ’  and  spoke  their  pleadings. 
Also  Egil  and  Thoestein  with  their  whole  troop  went  up  to  the  ‘  Thing-brink,’ 
and  sat  them  down  where  they  were  wont  to  sit.”  W.  C.  Green,  The  Story  of 
Egil  Shallagrimsson,  187. 

]1  At  a  meeting  at  Coveshoo  in  822  two  dukes  were  slain.  G.  L,  Gomme, 
Primitive  Folh-Moots,  68, 
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at  one  place  malefactors  were  tried,  and  executed  at  the  . 
other.’  He  also,  at  page  273,  adds:  ‘It  will  have  been  ' 
noticed  that  with  many  of  the  Moot  Hills  and  Law  Hills  just  ' 
enumerated  is  associated  another  hill  or  place  connected  with  ; 
the  gallows.  No  doubt  the  erection  of  the  gallows  completes 
the  machinery  of  the  ancient  assembling  places.  The  local  ^ 
jiidges  adjudged  the  wrongdoer  and  saw  him  executed  forth-  i 
with.’  The  remains  of  such  a  system  of  machinery  are 
numerous  in  East  Yorkshire,  and  only  require  investigation. 

At  Fimber,  besides  the  ‘  Mill  Hill,’  we  have  the  site  of  a 
second  hill  indicated  near  the  present  village  school  by  the 
name  of  Flanging  Hill  (Gallows  Hill) ;  and  Hanging  Hill  is 
connected  with  several  other  villages. 

Near  to  many  villages  in  this  neighbourhood  there  yet 
remain  two  adjoining  mounds  which  in  all  probability  have 
in  most  instances  served  as  Moot  and  Gallows  Hills.  We 
have  Gallows  Hill  at  Pocktliorpe,  Gallows  Hill  at  Brompton 
near  Scarborough,  and  other  places.  There  are  two  artihcial 
mounds  in  a  grass  field  close  to  Elmswell,*  two  at  Wold 
Newton,  and  two  in  a  field  between  the  Priory  Church, 
Bridlington,  and  the  Quay.  There  are  also  two  at  Wetwang, 
one  near  to  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Vicarage,  that  on  the 
east  side  havino-  a  lartje  excavated  cross  reaching  from  the 
centre  to  near  the  circumference  of  the  mound  in  the  direction 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  That  these  mounds 
have  had  something  to  do  in  odving  the  name  to  this  village 
is,  I  believe,  clearly  shown  by  my  friend  the  Bev.  E.  M.  Cole, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  in  his  Scavdinavian  Place  Names  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Wetwang  apparently  has  been 
derived  from  ‘  Vmtti,’  witness,  and  ‘  vangr,’  a  field,  i.e.  the 
witness-field,  or  place  of  justice. 

Numerous  other  instances  of  two  neighbouring  mounds 
could  be  mentioned. 

Presuming  that  the  embankment  crosses  served  the  same 
purpose  as  did  the  circular  Moot  Hill,  we  seem  to  have  in  the 
Kelleythorpe  example,  near  Driffield,  all  the  machinery  of  the 
most  complete  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  a  primitive  court  of  justice.  We  have  the  larger 
cross  (No.  1),  within  two  arms  of  which  are  traces  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  possibly  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  Moot  priest,  when 
giving  judgment  in  cases  brought  to  his  primitive  law  court. 
We  also  have  at  a  short  distance  anotlier  cross,  accompanied 
by  a  circular  enclosure,  probably  a  doom  ring,  in  which  the 


*  What  resembled  a  cremated  interment  with  broken  Anglo-Saxon  pottery_ 
animal  bones  and  liits  of  iron,  were  found  in  the  centre  of  each  by  tlie  writer. 
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condemned  man  was  confined  until  he  was  executed  on  the 
small  cross-shaped  gallows  hill  close  by,  thus  promptly 
lending  the  punishment  of  the  accused.” 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  4th,  1897. 

Sir  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.R,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Autlior  :  A  Restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  By  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  F.S.A.  Fol.  London,  1896. 

From  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel,  F.S.A. :  Analysis  of  Exon  Domesday.  By  Rev.  T. 
W.  Whale,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  8vo. 
n.p.  1896. 

D’Arcy  Power,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

James  Harrison,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  photograph 
of  a  rudely-fashioned  holy  water  stock  of  the  pillar  type,  and 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  recently  rescued  by  him 
from  the  churchyard  and  placed  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Church,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Sub-Dean  and  Canon 
of  Wells,  exhibited  a  remarkable  wooden  lantern-shaped 
object  from  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  which  was  thus 
described  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Secretary : 

“  Woodwork,  other  than  roofs,  and  furniture  of  the  13th 
century  are  so  rare  in  England,  and  indeed  in  any  other  country, 
that  the  remarkable  object  from  Wells  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  [See  illustration.) 
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It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  3  feet  llj  inches  in  height,  and  : 
with  an  internal  diameter  of  14|  inches.  The  base  consists 
of  a  moulded  wooden  ring  2|  inches  deep,  and  with  a  diameter 
externally  of  17^  inches.  Internally  it  is  only  124  inches  in 
diameter,  and  lined  with  sheet  iron.  A  somewhat  similar  ring 
forms  the  top.  The  intervening  body  is  formed  of  eight  long  [ 
and  narrow  panels,  3  feet  04  inch  high,  and  curved  to  the 
cylindrical  form.  Each  panel  is  pierced  with  three  stories  of  i 
open  tracery.  The  lowest  story  forms  a  square-headed  window 
of  two  trefoiled  lights.  The  middle  story  contains  a  window 
of  two  pointed  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The 
uppermost  story  resembles  the  lowest,  save  that  the  lights  are 
merely  pointed.  The  stories  are  not  equal  in  height,  tlie 
central  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  others.  The  panels  ; 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  slender  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals,  but  without  bases. 

The  abaci  of  the  capitals  are  nearly  in  line  with  the  lowest 
member  of  the  moulded  rine;  surmounting  the  whole.  This 
ring  is  in  all  44-  inches  deep,  but  is  partlj’’  sunk  within  the 
panels  to  give  rigidity  to  the  whole.  Externally  it  has  a 
bold  moulding.  If  inch  deep,  projecting  about  an  inch  over 
the  front  of  the  panels.  Upon  this  stands  a  coronet  or  crest¬ 
ing  of  eight  three-lobed  leaves,  6  inches  high,  boldly  carved 
in  a  characteristic  thirteenth-century  manner.  From  within 
the  upper  ring  rise  two  pairs  of  iron  rods  which  originally 
united  at  tlie  top  to  form  a  double  loop.  Between  the  loops 
the  iron  is  wrouo-ht  into  a  rinff,  in  which  works  a  swivel 
hook.  One  of  the  rods  has  at  some  time  been  broken  and 
I'eplaced  by  a  thicker  one,  wliich  has  been  wrongly  secured  to 
the  ring  for  the  swivel. 

From  the  general  construction  let  us  turn  to  the  material 
and  ornamentation.  So  much  as  is  original  is  of  oak,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wliole  is  carved  in  deal,  wliich  con¬ 
veniently  marks  the  extent  of  a  comparatively  recent  restora¬ 
tion.  The  portions  in  deal  include  nearly  half  the  bottom 
ring,  three  entire  panels,  and  parts  of  two  others,  five  sliafts 
and  four  capitals,  and  two  of  the  leaves  of  the  crest.  Iron 
bands  have  also  been  added  in  four  places  internally,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  cresting  externally,  for  greater 
strength. 

The  old  portions  of  the  woodwork  show  considerable  traces 
of  colour.  The  whole  of  the  body  and  its  upper  and  lower 
rings  have  been  painted  red,  with  gold  flowers  or  other  devices 
upon  the  transverse  bands.  The  slender  dividing  shafts  seem 
to  have  been  coloured  blue.  The  leaves  of  the  cresting  have 
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apparently  been  painted  white,  but  the  circular  boss  in  the 
middle  of  each  leaf  was  entirely  red. 

As  to  the  use  for  which  this  object  was  constructed  there 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a 
lantern,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  its  having  ever  been  enclosed 
by  glazing  or  sheets  of  horn,  and  it  is  not  blackened  at  all 
within  from  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  The  lantern 
theory  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  in  the  view 
of  the  treasury  beneath  the  chapter  house  among  Carter’s 
drawings  of  the  cathedral  church  belonging  to  the  Society, 
this  object  is  shown  suspended  lantern  fashion. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  equal  probability  that  it  once 
formed  the  canopy  within  which  was  hung  the  pix  with  the 
Reserved  Sacrament  over  the  high  altar.  In  its  original  con¬ 
dition  it  must,  for  the  time,  have  been  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture,  and  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  place.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  no  examples  of  pix-canopies  of  so  early  a  date,  but 
that  is  no  argument  against  their  existence.  In  this  case  the 
two  ends  are  and  always  were  open,  there  is  a  crown  of  leaves 
round  the  top,  and  the  double  loop  for  suspension  at  the  top 
exactly  agrees  with  the  description  in  Rites  of  the  pix-canopy 
at  Durham  ‘which  had  two  irons  fastened  in  the  French 
Peere  ....  that  it  could  not  move  nor  stir.’  * 

A  very  much  later  pix-canopy  than  the  Wells  one,  which  is 
circa  1280,  is  preserved  at  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset,  and  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  Notes  Ojud  Queries  for  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  v.  97.  A  similar  piece  of  furniture  also  remains 
in  Tewkesbury  abbey  church,  now  affixed  to  the  north-east 
pier  of  the  crossing,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  it. 

The  transition  from  these  hanging  wooden  canopies  to  the 
fixed  stone  ones  surmounting  the  altar  screens  at  Winchester, 
St.  Alban’s,  and  Christchurch  (Hants)  is  but  a  step.” 

Charles  Lynam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  plaster  cast  and 
photographs  of  part  of  a  pre-Norman  sculptured  cross-shaft 
found  at  Leek,  Staffordshire,  on  which  he  communicated  the 
following  notes : 

“  The  churchyard  of  St.  Edward’s  at  Leek,  on  its  north, 
south,  and  west  sides,  stands  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  roadways  which  there  bound  it,  and  this  elevation  is 
sustained  by  a  stone  retaining  wall. 

On  the  26th  of  October  in  last  year  a  portion  of  the  wall 
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on  the  south  side  to  the  west  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
churchyard  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  street.  In  the  course 
of  rebuilding  this  length  of  wall  one  of  the  Avorkmen,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Rev.  W.  Beresford,  noticed  a  stone  whicli 
seemed  to  bear  traces  of  ornamental  work  upon  it,  thougli  it 


FRONT  AND  PLAN  OF  A  PART  OF  A  PRE-NORMAN  SCULPTURED  CROSS-SHAFT 
FOUND  AT  LEEK,  STAFFS. 


Avas  for  the  most  part  covered  witli  mortar,  from  having 
taken  its  place  amongst  the  other  stones  of  Avhich  the  Avail 
Avas  built.  The  attention  of  Mr.  (noAV  Sir)  Thomas  Wardle 
Avas  called  to  the  stone,  and  with  his  usual  interest  in  Avorks 
of  the  past  he  had  it  taken  to  his  house.  There  having  first 
of  all  carefully  removed  the  upper  part  of  the  thick  beds  of 
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mortar  in  which  it  had  been  set,  not  knowing  what  work 
underlay  the  mortar,  and  being  most  desirous  that  no  tool 
should  injure  or  touch  the  carving  he  proceeded  to  remove 
the  lower  mortar  and  clear  the  stone  by  applying  to  it  a 
solution  ol;  hydrochloric  acid.  This  chemical,  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  did  its  work  perfectly,  and 
now  the  stone  is  as  clear  as  the  day  it  left  the  hands  of  its 
pre-Norman  artificer,  and  the  art  workmanship  of  that  early 
period  is  now  perfectly  disclosed. 


SIDE  VIEWS  OF  A  PAST  OP  A  PEE-NOEMAN  SCULPTUBED  CBOSS-SHAPT 
POUND  AT  LEEK,  STAFFS. 


The  stone  is  of  the  mill-stone  grit  which  prevails  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  its  present  state  is  rectangular 
on  plan,  measuring  on  its  lower  bed  13  inches  by  7  inches,  and 
tapering  to  its  upper  bed  to  11  inches  by  7  inches,  and  it  is 
194  inches  in  height.  The  faces  taper  upwards,  and  one  of  its 
faces  and  the  two  sides  are  covered  with  carvings,  the  other 
face  is  roughly  levelled,  and  formed  the  bed  of  the  stone  in  its 
place  on  the  modern  wall,  whence  it  came.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  present  stone  formed  a  small  part  of  the  shaft  of  an 
upright  cross,  which  was  probably  a  monolith ;  also  that  the 
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present  plain  face  is  the  result  of  the  original  carved  face 
having  been  ruthlessly  cut  away,  and  with  it  the  carving 
and  its  marginal  fillets  which  no  doubt  existed,  and  added 
2  inches  of  thickness  to  the  present  stone.  The  western  wall 
of  the  churchyard  bears  the  date  1751,  and  in  all  probability 
the  south  wall  was  of  the  same  period,  and  if  so  the  record 
in  the  stone  tablet  on  the  west  side  intimates  when  church 
authorities  here  and  those  they  employed  laid  no  more  store 
on  historic  workmanship  than  upon  a  piece  of  unhewn  rock. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  now  two  upright 
pre-Norman  or  early  Norman  crosses  in  Leek  churchyard, 
or  rather  as  much  as  remains  of  them.  (3ne  is  of  the  same 
shape  of  this  recently  recovered  fragment,  and  was  erected 
in  its  present  place  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle  in  1885,  after 
having  lain  in  a  broken  fragmentary  state  against  the  east 
wall  of  the  churchyard  for  many  years.  The  other  is  a  more 
perfect  specimen,  and  is  rudely  cylindrical  on  plan  in  its 
lower  part,  and  at  the  top  rectangular,  and  the  stumps  of  the 
arms  of  its  cross  are  still  perceptible.  In  1885  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne  (now  Bishop  of  Stepney),  the  Rev.  W.  Beresford, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wardle  and  myself  were  discussing  the  subject 
of  these  crosses  in  the  churchyard,  when  the  keen  eye  of  the 
first-named  caught  sight  of  another  length  of  the  shaft  of  a 
cross  4  feet  10  inches  long,  13  inches  on  the  face,  and  16  inches 
on  bed,  built  into  the  west  side  of  the  south  porch. 

The  recent  find  therefore  makes  the  fourth  shaft  in  this 
single  churchyard.  At  Ham  and  Checkley  there  are  also 
remains  of  three  crosses  at  each  place,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney  has  written  in  great  detail. 

Referring  to  the  stone  now  immediately  under  notice,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  photographs  submitted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wardle  and  myself,  and  the  cast  taken  by  Tom  Fogg,  plasterer, 
of  Leek,  and  submitted  by  myself,  that  the  marginal  fillets 
are  flat,  and  have  a  sharp  arris  at  the  edges.  Also  that  the 
ground  of  the  sculpture  is  sunk  from  the  face  of  the  stone, 
leaving  the  carvings  in  relief.  The  main  face  has  upon  it  a 
rude  draped  figure  in  profile,  filling  the  full  width  of  the  panel 
diagonally,  with  a  nimbus  round  the  head,  and  a  long,  plain 
short-armed  cross  held  by  tlie  left  hand  also  placed  diagonally 
in  the  panel,  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  not  appearing.  The 
spandrels  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  figure  and  the  cross  are 
filled  with  serpentine  shapes  having  defined  head  and  tail,  and 
interlaced  body.  Immediately  above  the  head  of  the  nimbed 
figure  is  about  half  the  body  of  a  small  male  figure,  the  legs 
and  feet  being  clearly  indicated,  and  the  skirt  over  the  body. 
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The  head  o£  the  cross  held  by  the  principal  figure  reaches 
almost  to  the  height  of  what  remains  of  the  small  figure, 
and  the  interspace  between  it  and  the  cross  is  filled  with  a 
disc  in  relief,  and  the  end  of  an  interlacement.  The  other 
spaces  between  the  main  figure,  the  cross,  and  the  marginal 
fillets  are  occupied  by  serpent-like  forms.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  main  figure  represents  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross  to  Calvary,  and  that  the  serpent-like  accompaniments 
(indicate  the  scourges  of  torment;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  short,  and  that  the  cross  is  not 
;  placed  over  the  shoulder,  but  would  appear  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand,  as  though  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  contest, 
it  may  be  against  the  dragon  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  the 
head  whereof  reaches  to  the  Saviour’s  arm,  and  that  the 
smaller  subjects  are  also  evil  serpents.  That,  in  fact,  the 
whole  is  representative  of  Christ  as  the  Conqueror  of  Sin. 
•  On  a  fragment  of  a  cross  at  St.  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man,  this 
subject  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  is  shown 
in  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  Christian  Symbolism.*  Discs  are  not 
unknown  in  early  sculptures,  but  there  may  be  uncertainty 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  one  here.  Conjecture  might  be 
made  as  to  the  upper  figure,  but  what  is  left  of  it  is  barely 
sufficient  for  anything  to  be  said  of  it  with  certainty. 

Side  No.  1  consists  of  a  double  width  of  interlacements, 
which  from  their  section  are  rather  rounds  than  bands,  and 
f  they  shape  into  what  is  known  as  the  Staffordshire  Knot, 
'i  alternating  in  form. 

Side  No.  2  has  upon  it  a  very  interesting  treatment  of 
1.  interlacing ;  in  height  it  is  divided  into  two  panels  of  different 
>  patterns,  the  lower  being  of  a  single’ band  and  the  upper 
double.  Here  again  the  Staffordshire  Knot  prevails  in  the 
0  lower  portion,  but  in  varying  form,  whilst  the  upper  part 
J  starts  with  the  same  form  and  continues  in  simple  inter- 
i  lacings.  It  will  be  noted  that  an  unusual  feature  is  present 
i  at  the  bottom  of  the  panel  where  the  band  is  widened  out 
i  and  flattened,  and  its  surface  enriched  with  decoration.  With 
vj  regard  to  the  date  of  production  of  this  most  interesting 
(  relic,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  index  within 
I  itself  or  in  comparison  with  others  of  recorded  date  justifying 

i!  the  fixture  of  a  precise  time  for  its  origin,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
!  class  of  similar  objects  which  exist  in  the  county  of  Stafford 
I  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  safe  to  place  it  as  ante-Norman.  If 

I  *  It  is  also  given  in  Kermode’s  3Icmx  Crosses,  but  in  this  case  the  figure  is 
that  of  an  apostle  or  missionary. 
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the  rudeness  of  workmanship  in  the  main  figure  is  indicative  ' 
of  very  early  work,  such  may  be  assigned  to  it,  but  let  it  be  ; 
always  noted  that  in  this  class  of  sculpture  the  figure  is  seldom 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  interlacements. 

Speaking  generally  this  carving  is  doubtless  rude  in  ! 
character,  but  there  is  the  usual  skill  displayed  in  the  inter¬ 
laced  work,  and  it  may  surely  be  granted  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  figure  subject  there  is  a  dignified  and  good 
decorative  ettect.  An  ettect  not  unpleasing  even  in  contrast 
with  the  excellence  of  drawing  and  mechanical  refinements 
which  distinguish  the  work  of  the  present  day.” 

Prof.  T.  M’K.  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
the  derivation  of  the  four  characteristic  implements  of  the 
South  Pacific,  namely,  the  battleaxe,  the  throwing-stick,  the 
boomerang,  and  the  patoo-patoo,  from  the  bones  of  Cetacea. 

He  exhibited  a  selection  of  bone  objects  illustrating  the 
view  that  among  all  races  and  at  all  times  the  bones  of 
animals  were  employed  as  instruments  of  everyday  use,  some¬ 
times  just  as  they  were  picked  up,  sometimes  modified  by 
cutting  or  grinding.  IMany  of  the  forms  suggested  by  the 
bone  would  be  produced  in  other  material  when  the  supply  of 
bone  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  tlie  habit  of  uncivilised  man 
when  copying  any  object  to  reproduce  unimportant  details. 

He  then  drew  attention  to  the  patoo-patoo  which  he 
exhibited,  and  which  was  made  of  the  jaw  of  a  cetacean, 
whereas  this  implement  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or 
stone.  The  battleaxe,  or  baton  de  conunandement  of  Fiji  had 
been  seen  made  of  a  cetacean  rib,  but  was  commonly  made  of 
wood.  In  the  wooden  specimens,  however,  there  was  always 
a  prominence  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  curved  head,  which 
exactly  corresponded  to  the  transverse  process  in  the  proximal 
end  of  a  cetacean  rib,  and  often  a  mark  like  an  eye  was  placed 
on  the  side,  just  where  the  lateral  prominence  occurs  in  the 
head  of  the  rib.  In  the  ribs  near  the  middle  part  of  the  animal 
the  process  which  passed  below  the  vertebral  column  was  niucli 
elongated,  and  the  whole  form  almost  exactly  resembled  that 
of  the  ‘  throwing-stick.’  This  instrument,  when  made  of 
wood,  had  a  llattened  head,  as  in  the  rib,  and  was  thrown  so 
as  to  cut  more  easily  through  the  air  in  one  plane.  The 
boomerang  proper  was  llattened  along  its  whole  length  with  a 
concavo-convex  section  ;  but  it  had  also  a  twist,  giving  it  the 
form  of  two  vanes  of  a  windmill ;  so  that,  when  the  force  of 
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propulsion  given  it  by  the  thrower  was  dying  out,  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  lifted  it  into  a  higher  region,  from 
which  it  could  glide  along  an  air  slope  back  to  the  thrower  or 
in  some  other  direction.  Now  the  front  rib  of  the  cetacea 
lies  in  a  plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
animal’s  body,  and,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  flat  barrel  of  the  animal,  has  a  slight  twist.  The 
form,  in  fact,  approaches  that  of  a  boomerang,  and  when 
imitated  in  lighter  material,  and  used  as  a  throwing-stick, 
some  specimens  would  show  the  characteristic  flight,  and  thus 
accident  might  suggest  the  boomerang. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  11th,  1897. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  STEPNEY,  D.D.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : 

1.  ktudes  d’ethnographie  prehistorique.  Par  fid.  Piette.  8ro,  Paris,  n.d. 

2.  Fouilles  faites  a  Brassempouy  en  1896.  Par  fidouard  Piette.  8vo. 
Beaugency,  1896. 

From  the  Author  The  Temples  and  Shrines  of  Nikko,  Japan.  By  R.  C. 
Hope,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.  4to.  Large  Paper.  Yokohama,  1896. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Chetham  Society  The  Publications  of 
the  Chetham  Society.  New  Series.  Vols.  4 — 20,  22,  24 — 36.  4to.  1883 — ■ 
1896. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Chetham  Society  for 
the  gift  of  32  volumes  of  its  publications  to  the  Society’s 
Library. 

John  Henry  Oglander,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 
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The  Rev.  G.  W.  W.  Minns,  ALA.,  F.S.A.,  called  attention  to  | 
certain  works  now  in  progress  in  Southampton,  which  possibly  i 
might  cause  the  destruction  of  many  ancient  remains  of  the  i 
old  town.  One  such  object  of  interest,  a  tine  vaulted  cellar  ■ 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  directly  in  the  line  of  a  pro- 
posed  new  road.  He  was  however  informed  by  the  borough  ; 
surveyor  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  slightly 
diverting  the  line  so  as  to  preserve  the  cellar,  and  he  had  : 
further  learnt  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
were  in  favour  of  keeping  such  remains  intact. 

Wdth  a  view  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  and  anticpiaries  Air.  Alinns  begged  leave  to  move 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Samuel 
Alontagu,  Bart.,  ALP.,  and  carried  unanimously  :  ■ 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  having  heard  that  i 
the  sanitary  Avelfare  of  the  borough  of  Southampton  demands 
the  removal  of  some  ancient  and  dilapidated  dwellings, 
respectfully  urges  upon  the  Alayor  and  Corporation  the 
importance  of  preserving  ancient  landmarks  of  historic 
interest.  It  hopes  that  an  ancient  vault  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  Simnel  Street,  may  be  carefully  preserved,  con¬ 
nected  as  it  is  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  town,  and 
the  privileges  it  enjoyed  in  olden  time.” 

Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  double  mazer, 
mounted  in  silver-gilt,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upon  which  he 
submitted  the  folloAving  note  : 

“  The  double-covered  mazer  bowl,  which  I  have  sent  for 
exhibition,  has  just  been  obtained  from  Huesca,  in  Arragon, 
Spain,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  of  Spanish  work. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  dates  from  the  tii'st  rather 
than  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Alazers  of  this 
type  seem  to  have  been  common  to  Fhmders  and  Germany 
as  well  as  Spain,  and  perhaps  of  England  and  France  also, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  example  of  un¬ 
doubted  English  or  French  origin. 

These  covered  mazers  are  familiar  to  us  rather  from  pic¬ 
torial  representations  than  from  the  objects  themselves,  which 
I  need  scarcely  say  are  rare.  They  are  seen  especially  in 
Flemish  and  German  pictures  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Alagi. 

One  of  the  adoring  kings  in  such  pictures  most  fre- 
([uently  presents  one  of  these  covered  mazers  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  I  remember,  although  for  the  moment  I  cannot 
specify  the  picture,  having  recently  seen  an  instance  in  which 
the  kneeling  king  holds  forth  a  similar  mazer  filled  with 
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golden  coins,  with  the  removed  lid  held  in  the  other  hand. 
Most  frequently  in  such  pictures  these  mazers  are  represented 
as  in  silver  or  gold  rather  than  in  wood,  but  the  types  are 
identical,  and  obviously  show  that  the  original  models  were  in 
wood.  The  handle  of  the  present  mazer  deserves  notice  as 
representing  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  I  may  observe  that  the 
conical-topped  turrets,  or  echauguettes  are  a  well-known 
and  characteristic  feature  in  Spanish  castellated  architecture 
iof  the  period  of  the  production  of  this  mazer.” 

Allan  Wyon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
restored  impression  of  a  fifth  Great  Seal  of  Charles  II.,  in  use 
from  1678  to  1685,  and  differing  from  its  predecessor  in  the 
addition  of  small  roses  on  the  field  ;  also  impressions  and  casts 
of  the  seals  of  dignity  of  John  Gott,  bishop  of  Truro  (1891) ; 
William  Dalrymple  Maclagan,  archbishop  of  York  (1891) ; 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1895),  and 
Frederick  Temple,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1897),  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  series  of  Episcopal  seals  in  the  Society’s 
collection. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Wyon  for  his  gift. 

Chancelloe  Feeguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Cumberland,  communicated  the  following  report : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  following  finds  as  made  in 
Cumberland  during  the  year  1896. 

(I.)  The  first  is  the  find  of  a  coped  tombstone  at  Gosforth, 
of  which  I  exhibit  copies  of  drawings  by  our  Fellow,  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Calverley,  vicar  of  Aspatria,  who  also  supplies  the 
‘  following  account : 

‘  In  the  month  of  June,  1896,  when  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  of  Gosforth  was  taken  down  in  order  that  an  aisle 
'might  be  added,  this  stone  was  found  embedded  in  the 
I  foundations  of  the  north-west  corner.  It  is  of  the  red  sand¬ 
stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  5  feet  6  inches  long,  1  foot 
Thick  at  the  base,  tapering  upwards  to  the  ridge,  and  2  feet 
:  4  inches  high  in  the  centre,  being  slightly  curved  along  the 
'  top  so  that  the  ends  are  only  about  22  inches  high.  It  is 
much  weathered,  and  was  broken  in  two  by  the  blasting  of  the 
foundations  at  the  taking  down  of  the  wall. 

The  stone  is  shrine-shaped,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
house  with  almost  perpendicular  sides  and  a  tiled  roof,  the 
!  tiles  being  cut  away  to  a  width  of  about  1  inch  at  the  lower 
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end.  On  the  sides  of  the  shrine  or  walls  of  the  house,  beneath| 
the  tegulated  i-oof  and  on  the  ends,  are  sculptures.  On  one! 
side  (see  illustration)  is  depicted  a  trucemaking  between  two| 
parties  of  warriors.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  compiering  force; 
with  circular  shields  and  spears  pointed  upwards,  their  leader 
with  outstretched  arms  accepting  or  dictating  terms  to  tliej 
weaker  force  who,  smaller  men  with  smaller  circular  shields 
and  with  spears  down-pointed,  the  butt  ends  appearing  behind  i 
their  shoulders,  attend  their  leader,  who  bears  the  Hag  of 
truce.  On  the  other  side  (see  illustration)  Hve  interlaced 
rings  are  seen  to  the  left,  and  a  single  ring  to  the  right; 
with  a  small  boss  within  the  centre  of  a  tri(]uetrousi 
form,  which  on  meeting  the  ring  at  each  of  the  tim'd 
places  of  contact  divides  and  passes  under  it,  folding  back, 
over  the  circle  on  either  side,  and  joining  beneath  the  arm 
of  the  tricpietra.  Beneath  these  two  designs  appears  knot- 
work,  amongst  which  is  a  hound  serpent  form  with  great  head 
near  the  five  rings,  and  in  the  lower  part  nearer  the  single 
ring  a  tine  specimen  of  ring  and  handwork  complete  in  itself, 
and  only  marred  by  the  break  in  the  stone  done  in  tlic; 
blasting  of  the  wall  at  its  taking  down.  On  one  end 
of  the  stone  is  the  Hgure  of  a  man,  possibly  the  chieftain  or 
champion,  who  was  buried  beneath  the  stone.  He  is  har>‘- 
headed,  bearded,  clothed  in  a  short  tunic  and  belted,  and  may 
carry  a  spear,  the  shaft  of  which  is  seen  between  his  legs,  but 
the  ends  of  the  stone  are  much  weathered ;  beneath  his  left 
arm  are  traces  of  ornament.  On  the  other  end,  in  spite  of  the 
weatherincr  are  also  traces  of  interlaced  ornament.’ 

o' 

Photographs  of  this  stone  were  taken  soon  after  its  dis¬ 
covery,  but  neither  Mr.  Calverley  nor  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  copies,  nor  indeed  did  we  hear  of  the  discovery  until 
long  after  it  occurred.  But  an  account  of  the  stone  appears, 
with  illustrations,  in  a  book  recently  published  by  one  of  the 
churchwardens  of  Gosforth  Church.*  Mr.  Calverley  and  my¬ 
self  have  to  express  our  regret  that  for  once  we  have  hecu 
caught  ‘  napping  ’  in  our  duties  as  the  Local  Secretaries  for 
Cumberland,  and  hope  this  will  not  militate  against  our  re¬ 
appointment  in  April  next. 

(II.)  In  the  last  week  of  1896  in  excavating  foundations 
for  some  new  premises  to  be  built  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Todd  on  a 
site  on  the  west  side  of  Botchergate,  Carlisle,  near  the  north 
end,  a  perfectly  plain  urn  of  red  ware  was  found,  containing 
the  calcined  bones  of  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
The  diameter  of  the  base  is  about  3  inches,  and  the  maximum 


*  77ir  Ancirnt  Crosxes  at  (fosfnrth,  Cnmhcrland.  by  Charles  Arundel  Parker, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  London,  1896. 
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diameter  of  the  urn  (at  a  height  of  4  inches  above  that  base) 
is  7  inches ;  from  this  point  upwards  the  urn  rapidly  contracts, 
but  the  neck  is  completely  broken  away,  and  no  part  of  the 
arn  stands  more  than  5  inches  high.  In  addition  to  the  cal¬ 
cined  bones  there  were  found  within  the  urn  :  (a)  the  base  of 
another  urn,  3  inches  in  diameter,  this  had  evidently  formed 
the  lid  ;  (b)  a  grotesque  carving  in  bone,  2  inches  in  height, 
.representing  the  upper  part  of  a  man  wearing  an  enormous 
head-dress,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  our  present  Highland 
regiments.  Of  this  figure  I  exhibit  and  present  a  photo¬ 
graph.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  fiat  at  the  back,  but  is 
warped  by  the  action  of  fire,  having  been  burnt  with 
the  child,  with  whose  ashes  it  was  found.  In  all  probability  it 
was  one  of  the  child’s  favourite  toys,  cremated  with  its  little 
owner,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  required  again  in  a 
future  state.  The  circumstances  point  to  this  being  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  child  of  poor  parents  ;  its  site  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  chief  Roman  cemetery  of  Luguvallium,  and  close  to 
the  town.  That  cemetery  extended,  somewhat  sparsely,  right 
and  left  of  the  Roman  road  to  the  south,  beginning  just 
outside  of  Luguvallium,  and  extending  over  Gallows  Hill  to 
the  river  Petterill,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.*  It  would  seem 
from  the  interments  that  have  been  found  that  the  poorer 
,  people  lie  to  the  north,  near  to  Luguvallium ;  the  wealthier 
I  to  the  south,  away  from  the  town. 

(III.)  I  also  exhibit  and  present  a  photograph  of  a  Roman 
altar,  now  at  Baldwinholme  near  Carlisle,  to  which  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Gilbanks,  the  rector 
lof  Great  Orton.  It  was  found  about  two  fields  from  the  New 
Tnn,  at  Garde wlees,  on  the  Carlisle  and  Wigton  road.  It  was 
[Struck  by  a  ploughman,  who  was  sufficiently  interested  to 
excavate  it,  and  convey  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pattinson,  the 
landowner.  The  altar  is  much  defaced,  evidently  by  repeated 
jploughings.  One  side  is  broken  away,  and  the  back  of  the 
j stone  has  “mitred.”  Its  height  is  3  feet  inches,  width  at 
I  base  1  foot  0^  inch,  at  top  9  inches.  The  field  in  which  it  was 
! I  found  is  close  to  the  great  Roman  road  from  Luguvallium 
1  (Carlisle)  to  the  west. 

}  (IV.)  The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 

(Archaeological  Society,  acting  in  conjunction  with  their 
j  Oxford  colleagues,  our  Fellows  Professor  Pelham,  Mr.  Haver- 
ffield,  Mr.  Booker,  etc.  have  continued  their  excavations  on  the 

I 

'  *  “  On  the  Roman  Cemeteries  of  Luguvallium,”  by  Chancellor  Ferguson, 

i  F.S.A.  Tramaetions  of  the  Cumhrrland  and  Wentmwland  Antiquarian  and 
t  Archaeological  Society,  xii.  366 — 374. 
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line  of  the  Roman  wall  *  The  following  are  tlie  main  results 
obtained : 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  vallum  on  the  west  and  south 
sides  of  Birdoswald  shewed  that  it  deviated  from  the 
straight  line  normally  followed,  and  turned  to  pass 
round  the  south  side  of  the  fort.  ‘  In  other  words,’ 
writes  Mr.  Havertield,  ‘  evidence  was  obtained  tliat 
the  fort  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  vallum.’  Similar 
evidence  was  obtained  at  Carrawburgh,  in  North¬ 
umberland.  Further  investigation  is  required,  our 
Fellow  Sir  W.  Crossman  and  others  being  sceptical, 
but  the  tendency  of  these  discoveries  is  to  back  up 
the  opinion  of  our  Fellow,  the  late  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  that  wall,  fort,  and  vallum  are  of  the  same 
age. 

(2)  The  so-called  Maiden  Way  from  Birdoswald  to 

Bewcastle  was  proved  by  the  spade  to  be  indubitably 
Roman  work,  but  its  continuation  into  Scotland,  as 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  appears  a  fiction, 
laid  down  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Maughan, 
formerly  vicar  of  Bewcastle.  Dr.  Bruce  was  always 
sceptical  about  the  continuation  north  of  that  place. 
Another  ‘  Roman  ’  road,  supposed  to  run  .south  of  the 
vallum  in  Cund^erland,  mainly  through  the  parislies 
of  Brampton  and  Irthington,  also  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  .spade. 

(3)  No  trace  of  the  Turf  Wall  {mums  caespiticins)]  was 

found,  except  where  it  was  detected  in  1895,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Appletree. 

The  excavations  will  be  continued  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  when  it  is  proposed  to  examine  several  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighboi:rhood  of  Gilsland  and  Birdoswald,  and  also  to 
make  .some  trial  of  the  ‘  camps  ’  at  Hawkhirst  near  Brampton, 
and  Watchclose  near  Crosby.  The  portion  of  the  Great 
Barrier  between  Carlisle  and  the  Solway  also  requires  atten¬ 
tion.  The  problem  has  never  been  .solved  whether  the  Stone 
Wall  ran  across  or  over  Bui’gh  Marsh. 

I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  large  .sheet  of  ‘  Profiles  of 
the  Vallum  between  the  North  Tyne  and  the  Eden,’  on  the 

*  For  a  full  report  of  the  work  done  in  189f,  see  Transactions  nf  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorla nd  Anti(i'uarian  and  Archaeological  Society.,  xiii.  453  ;  for 
1895,  see  ibid.  xiv.  155  ;  that  for  1896  will  shortly  appear,  xiv.  413.  See  also 
Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xvi.  70. 

t  See  ante,  p.  70. 
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scale  of  10  feet  to  the  inch,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
of  Newby  Grange,  near  Carlisle.  They  quite  explode  the  idea 
that  the  Vallum  has  any  normal  profile,  or  that  its  makers 
had  any  idea  beyond  making  a  big  ditch,  whatever  it  was  for ; 
and  they  prove  that  the  mounds,  either  single  or  double,  north 
or  south,  are  merely  secondary,  formed  of  the  earth  from  the 
ditch  thrown  out  according  to  circumstances.*  Mr.  Hodgson 
writes :  ‘  It  seems  strange,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  ease,  that  this  is 
the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  accurate  measurements. 
McLaughlan  gives  one  or  two  profiles,  which  are  no  doubt  as 
accurate  as  the  rest  of  his  work,  but  they  are  on  a  very  small 
scale.  With  this  exception,  although  attempts  at  measure¬ 
ments  of  distances  have  been  made,  it  does  not  seem  that  any¬ 
one  has  thought  of  using  a  level,  the  foundation  of  accurate 
measurement ” 

Professor  John  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “  Secrets  of  Alexis,”  a  sixteenth  century  collec¬ 
tion  of  medical  and  technical  receipts,  with  special  reference 
to  the  identity  of  the  author. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  18th,  1897. 

Sir  HENEY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Bibliography  of  Works  on  Gardening.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Edition  of  “  A  History  of  Gardening  in  England.”  By  the  Hon. 
Alicia  Amherst.  8to.  London,  1897. 

From  Brigade-Surgeon  Lt.-Col.  Johnston  : — Description  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  portraits,  and  busts  in  the  Mitchell  Hall  and  Picture  Gallery,  Marischal 
College,  University  of  Aberdeen.  8vo.  Aberdeen,  1896. 

*  For  the  profiles  in  Cumberland,  see  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  xiv.  244  ;  in  North¬ 
umberland,  ibid.  408.  They  are  also  reproduced  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New castlc-on- Tyne,  vii.  306-7, 
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From  the  Author  : — Remarks  on  the  Otis  Papers  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  By  S.  A.  Green.  Svo.  Boston,  1897. 

From  the  Author,  Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  lion.  I'.S.A.  : 

1.  Jets  over  de  oiule  brugte  Zuilichein.  Door  W.  Pleyte.  Svo.  Amsterdam 
189G. 

2.  Rijks-Museum  van  Oudhcden  te  Leiden  (Annual  Report).  Svo. 
Leideu,  1895. 

From  the  Editor  : — The  Liber  Custumarum  :  the  Book  of  the  Ancient  Usages 
and  Cuslomes  of  the  Town  of  Northampton,  from  the  earliest  record  to 
1448.  Edited  by  Christopher  A.  Markham,  F.S.A.  4to.  Northampton 
1895.  ‘  • 


Notice  was  g-iven  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  4th  March,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  was  read. 

Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  silver-gilt  nef  or  ship  of  Swiss  work¬ 
manship,  circa  1530,  on  which  Charles  H.  Read,  Estp,  Secretary, 
made  some  descriptive  and  critical  remarks. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  portrait 
on  vellum  of  George  Clilford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  (oh.  1605), 
attired  as  champion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1590. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  B.  Savage,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  following  note  on  Ancient  Burial  Customs  : 

“  There  are  probably  few  problems  more  puzzling  to  the 
antiquary  engaged  in  field  work  than  the  instances  of 
cremation  and  inlunnation  which  ai’e  often  met  with  side  by 
side,  practically  contemporaneous,  without  any  clearly  defined 
line  of  division  as  to  time  or  race. 

Canon  Greenwell,  in  the  introductoiy  chapter  to  British 
Barrotvs,  sums  up  the  question  of  the  intermingling  of  the 
two  systems  of  burial  as  follows :  ‘  It  is  probable,  indeed, 

almost  certain,  that  some  rule  guided  the  practice,  for  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  accident,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  evidence  to  show  what  the  rule  was’ 
(p.  21).  The  whole  question  is  so  obscure  that  any  ray  of 
light  tlu’own  upon  it  from  jiast  history,  or  from  the  customs 
of  nations  in  the  present  day,  cannot  be  considered  un¬ 
important. 

My  eldest  brother  served  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879,  and  one 
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possible  explanation  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  way  the  natives  treated  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  When  the  English  troops  had  occasion 
to  pass  over  the  ground  where  a  battle  or  skirmish  had 
recently  taken  place,  they  frequently  found  that  the  bodies 
of  the  white  men  who  had  fallen  had  been  horribly  mutilated, 
and  the  heads  taken  away  to  serve  as  trophies  of  victory, 
and  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  witchcraft,  the  brains  being 
scattered  by  the  witch  doctors  in  all  directions  within  the 
encampment,  with  incantations  to  cause  the  white  men’s 
bullets  to  turn  to  water,  and  to  make  the  Zulus  invisible  to 
;the  foe. 

I  then  remembered  a  somewhat  similar  instance  in  the 
Old  Testament  History,  in  I.  Samuel,  xxxi.  8-13,  where  after 
a  description  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  we  read ;  ‘  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came 
to  strip  the  slain,  that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons 
fallen  in  Mount  Gilboa.  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and 
stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent  into  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  round  about,  to  publish  it  in  the  house  of  their 
idols,  and  among  the  people.  And  they  put  his  armour  in 
the  house  of  Ashtaroth :  and  they  fastened  his  body  to  the 
wail  of  Bethshan.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
heard  of  that  which  the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul ;  all  the 
mighty  men  arose,  and  went  all  night,  and  took  the  body  of 
Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Bethshan, 
and  came  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt  them  there.  And  they  took 
their  bones,  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and 
fasted  seven  days.’  In  the  parallel  passage  in  I.  Chronicles,  x. 
10,  a  further  detail  is  given,  that  ‘  they  fastened  Saul’s  head 
in  the  Temple  of  Dagon.’  Here  we  find  the  Philistines 
!  mutilating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Zulus,  by  decapitation,  the  heads  being  kept  and 
'  exhibited  as  trophies,  and  the  bodies  publicly  exposed  to 
V  indignity  and  insult.  These  were  however  rescued,  and  by 
j  a  friendly  act  were  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  treat- 
I  ment  by  being  burnt,  after  which  the  bones  were  buried. 

To  go  back  now  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
and  their  burial  customs.  Where  the  tribe  or  clan  held  their 
i|  land  so  peacefully  and  securely  as  to  be  beyond  the  risk  of 
possible  insult  to  the  dead,  might  it  not  be  that  the  body 
';i  would  be  buried  ?  But  if  the  land  was,  for  any  reason, 
insecurely  held,  then,  to  avoid  any  risk  of  desecration  by  the 
j  enemy  the  body  might  be  burnt  to  save  it  from  indignity,  as 
I  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  burnt  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
;;  sons.  Inhumation  would  thus  denote  a  peaceful,  settled 
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state ;  ci'emation  would  be  a  sign  of  insecurity  and  possible 
insult  to  the  dead.” 

Sir  John  Evans  was  of  opinion  that  other  circumstances 
besides  war  or  peace  had  to  do  with  the  question  whether  a 
dead  body  was  burnt  or  simply  buried.  The  expense,  for 
instance,  of  cremation  was  far  greater  than  that  of  inhuma¬ 
tion,  so  that  while  at  a  given  period  a  certain  number  of  rich 
persons  might,  after  their  death,  be  indulged  with  the  luxury 
of  a  funeral  pyre,  their  poorer  contemporaries  might  be  in¬ 
terred  without  such  an  expensive  ceremony.  Canon  Green- 
well,  in  his  explorations,  found  burnt  and  unburnt  bodies 
side  by  side  in  the  same  barrows.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Iliad,  those  who  fell  before 
Troy  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  while  those  who  remained 
at  home,  if  the  graves  of  Mycenae  are  to  be  regarded  as  about 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  were  sumptuously  buried. 
In  the  cemetery  of  Hallstatt  it  had  been  thought  that  some 
of  the  bodies  found  had  been  partially  burnt,  as  if  cremation, 
from  some  cause,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  or 
as  if  passing  through  the  James  had  some  deep  ceremonial 
meaning. 

George  Grazebrook,  E.sq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Medieval 
Surnames  and  their  various  spellings. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  February  25th,  1897. 

VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford:  —  Monografia  Critica  della  Grotta  di  San 
Paolo  nel  Sobborgo  di  Melita  I’antica  capitale  di  Malta.  8vo.  Malta, 
1896. 

From  Jobii  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Book  Plate  Annual  and  Armorial 
Year  Book,  1897.  4to.  London,  1897. 
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From  Rev.  W.  E.  Layton,  F.S.A. A  Tryal  of  Witches,  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  the  County  of  Suffolk.  8vo.  London,  1838. 

From  the  Author : — Der  Hofplattner  des  Erzherzogs  Ferdinand  von  Tirol. 
Jakob  Topf  und  seine  Werke.  Von  Wendelin  Boeheim.  4to.  Wien, 
1897. 


The  following  letter  was  read  : 


“  Town  Clerk’s  Office, 

Municipal  Offices,  Southampton, 
20th  February,  1897. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  Mayor  has  handed  me  your  letter  of  the  15th 
inst.,  enclosing  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  and  I  will  read  the  same  to  the 
Corporation  at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday  next.  I  beg  to 
add  that  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  vault 
in  Simnel  Street  to  which  special  reference  is  made  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Corporation,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  save  this  relic  of  the 
past,  no  effort  will  be  spared  in  the  attempt. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  B.  N alder. 

Town  Clerk. 


Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.” 


Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  on  Thursday,  4th  March,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to 
be  balloted  for  was  read. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  ch.  xii.  §  ii.,  notice  was 
given  that  at  its  next  meeting  the  Society  would  be  asked  to 
sanction  the  following  proposals  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum 
exceeding  £100,  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council : 

(1)  The  cleaning  and  painting  of  the  Society’s  Library 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  £155,  half  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  income  for  the  present  year,  half  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  balance  of  £257  to  the  credit  of  the 
Society  on  the  account  of  the  present  year. 

(2)  The  increase  of  the  Assistant-Secretary’s  salary 

from  £300  to  £350  per  annum. 

H.  J.  Farmer  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number 
of  Roman  and  other  antiquities  found  at  Baden  (Suisse.) 
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Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notes 
on  a  small  Roman  bronze  prow  found  in  London : 

“  The  little  bronze  prow  of  a  Roman  galley  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  exhibit  a  diagram  has  been  in  the  collection  of 
Roman  anticpiities  from  Britain  in  the  British  Museum  since 
the  year  1856,  when  it  was  acquired  with  the  tine  series  of 
London  remains  of  all  periods  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  had  recognised  it  as  an  interesting  and 
rare  object,  and  a  figure  of  it  of  the  real  size,  but  reversed,  is 
given  both  in  his  Catalogue  of  London  Antiquities,  pi.  iii.  ], 
and  in  the  Illustrations  of  Roman  London,  page  75.  From 
its  oxidised  condition,  however,  it  had  not  been  observed  that 
upon  one  side  of  the  prow  were  traces  of  an  inscription.  This 
I  first  discovered  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  for  several 
months  I  vainly  attempted  at  various  times  to  decipher  what 
was  written  upon  it.  The  difficulty,  as  one  can  now  easily  see, 


ROMAN  INSCRIBED  BRONZE  PROW  FOUND  IN  LONDON.  (Full  size.) 

was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  thau  the  inscription  is 
written  backwards.  When  I  had  decided  this  important 
point  by  tracing  clearly  the  G  of  AVG,  the  rest  became  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
letters  are  those  shown  in  the  figure.  On  the  lower  part, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  inscription,  are  sundry  ornaments, 
some  of  them  not  very  intelligible,  but  immediately  above  the 
ram  is  a  palm  branch,  and  behind  that  a  circle,  probably  the 
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pupil  of  an  eye.  The  rest  is  not  very  clear,  but  I  have  tried 
to  show  in  the  figure  what  I  could  make  out.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  ornament  or  inscription  on  the 
other  side  of  the  prow,  and  this  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  induced  the  artist  to  write  his  inscription  back¬ 
wards.  To  this  I  will  return. 

The  inscription  and  the  ornament  beneath  is  executed  in 
:  niello,  the  lines  being  first  engraved,  or  the  surface  otherwise 
prepared  to  receive  the  niello.  In  the  inscription  it  is  the  letters 
that  are  black,  but  the  ornamental  figures  are  by  a  negative 
process,  the  ground  having  been  originally  black,  and  the 
actual  design  either  showing  the  bronze,  or  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  figures  were  plated  thinly  with  silver  which  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 

The  general  form  of  the  prow  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
figure ;  the  figure  head  is  the  head  of  a  goose  or  swan,  and 
the  ram  is  most  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  deck  is  shown,  and 
the  bulwarks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  high.  A  pro¬ 
jection  is  seen  at  one  side,  and  a  similar  one  has  been  broken 
off  the  other. 

No  rivet  holes  or  other  means  of  attachment  to  any  larger 
object  are  to  be  seen. 

The  inscription  is  clearly  enough  written  AMMILLA  •  AVG  • 

,  FELIX,  though  at  first  sight  its  meaning  may  not  be  very 
obvious.  I  think,  however,  that  we  have  here  the  name  of 
tlie  fortunate  vessel  represented  by  this  prow,  with  two 
epithets  to  express  her  dignity  and  good  fortune.  The  name 
is  no  doubt  intended  for  the  Greek  word  afiiXka,  a  contest  or 
fight,  but  I  should  like  here  to  take  it  as  meaning  a  boat  race, 
and  we  may  presume  that  the  swift  afiiXka  was  a  victor  in 
this  or  some  more  serious  straggle.  The  name  afiiXXa  as  that 
of  a  vessel  appears  twice  in  Attic  inscriptions.* 

An  appropriate  illustration  of  such  a  use  of  the  prow  of  a 
galley,  as  indicating  a  victory  in  a  race,  may  be  found  in 
Gardner’s  Catalogue  of  Greek  Goins,  Thessaly  and  Aetolia, 
I  p.  xlix. 

Representations  of  such  beaks  of  ships  are  frequently 
found,  and  often  attached  to  the  sides  of  columns,  hence 
I  called  eolumnae  rostratae.  Such  columns,  however,  being 
:  public  monuments,  were  naturally  of  large  size,  and  so  small 
an  object  as  the  little  prow  now  in  question  can  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  any  monument  in  the  open,  but  was  rather 
l!  for  the  adornment  of  an  altar  in.  a  temple  or  a  private 
dwelling.  That  it  was  permanently  fixed  in  some  position  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  side  only  is  decorated,  and 

*  0.  I.  Attic,  ii.  791,  line  16,  and  795,  col.  a,  line  11. 
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it  is  certain  that  wlieii  fixed  it  projected  towards  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  left.  Further,  the  curious  fancy  of  writing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  riglit  to  left  seems  to  show  that  tliis  beak  formed 
one  of  a  pair,  the  other  on  the  right  having  the  inscription 
from  left  to  riglit.  Whether  it  is  a  votive  object  is  by  no 
means  certain  ;  in  such  a  case  one  would  expect  some  dedi¬ 
catory  phrase.  On  the  whole  it  would  be,  perhaps,  safer  to 
set  it  down  as  a  fragment  of  a  domestic  coluinna  rostrata  of 
some  skilful  Roman  commander,  whose  liard  fate  brought 
him  to  Britain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  form  of  the  letter  L  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  I  cannot  at  present  say  whether  it  gives  any 
indication  of  date.” 


F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  also  communicated  the 
following  note  on  the  same  object; 

“  The  little  bronze  prow,  inscribed  ammilla  felix  avg.  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  some  famous  ship,  called  Amilla 
Felix  Aiig{usta) .  Amilla,  the  Greek  cifiiWa,  is  a  very  natural 
name  for  a  ship,  though  it  does  not  actually  occur  among  the 
known  names  of  Roman  ships,  as  given  by  Ruggiero  in  his 
Dizionario  Epigrafico  (s.  v.  classis).  Felix,  I  suppose,  refers  to 
some  success  achieved  by  the  ship  in  war  or  in  racing.  Aug- 
(usta)  occurs  as  an  epithet  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  shijis 
in  the  Imperial  fleets  (see,  for  example,  Ephemeris,  viii.  No.  734). 
The  ship  may  have  belonged  to  the  classis  Britannica  which 
guarded  the  Channel,  but  bronze  objects  such  as  this  is  were 
not,  I  believe,  manufactured  in  Britain,  and  I  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  object  itself  was  imported  and  that  the  ship 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Imperial  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  use  of  the  object  may  have  been  either  votive  or  domestic. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  might  compare  the  glass  vessels  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  names  and  races  of  famous  charioteers,  which 
Mr.  Schuermans  has  lately  written,  but  a  parallel  is  hardly 
needed ;  it  could  be  found  indeed  on  the  mantelpiece  of  any 
English  lodging-house.  If  it  was  votive,  some  scholars 
would  compare  with  it  the  Pliaselus  of  Catullus,  though  that 
is  somewhat  hazardous.  The  lettering  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  aflbrd  any  evidence  of  date.” 

T.  Gann,  Esq.,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  contents  of 
some  ancient  mounds  in  Central  America : 

“  After  opening  between  50  and  60  mounds  in  British 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan,  I  find  that  for  purposes 
of  description  tlie  mounds  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes, 
according  to  their  probable  uses:  (1)  Sepulchral  mounds; 
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(2)  Mounds  containing  an  oval  plastered  chamber  ;  (3)  Mounds 
erected  over  buildings ;  (4)  Fortified  mounds;  (5)  Signal  and 
look-out  mounds ;  (6)  Eefuse  mounds  or  kitchen  middens ; 
(7)  Mounds  of  unknown  use. 

1.  Sepulchral  Mounds. —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
mounds  of  this  kind  is  situated  at  Platon,  about  80  miles 
from  the  coast,  on  the  Old  River.  Four  distinct  kinds  of  inter¬ 
ment  have  been  practised  in  this  mound :  (a)  in  a  cist  or 
chamber  within  the  mound;  (b)  in  an  urn,  after  partial 
cremation ;  (c)  in  the  recumbent  position ;  (d)  in  a  sitting 
position.*  The  following  objects,  amongst  others,  were  taken 
from  this  mound :  a  string  of  polished  jade  beads,  and  small 
shell  perforated  for  wearing  with  them ;  bead  of  blue  stone, 
partially  perforated  ;  small  mother-of-pearl  disc ;  small  obsidian 
disc ;  vase  for  holding  beads ;  tiger’s  head  in  clay ;  obsidian 
knife,  and  large  urn.  The  beads  and  bead  vase,  and  a  conch 
shell,  with  fragments  of  human  bones,  were  all  found  within 
the  urn. 

At  Duck  Run,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  Old  River  than 
Platon,  the  river  has  washed  away  a  great  portion  of  a 
mound  on  its  left  bank,  exposing  a  chamber  built  of  rough 
unhewn  stones.  This  chamber  was  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  mound  and  was  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  long ;  the  floor, 
which  was  about  2  feet  above  the  ground  level,  was  composed 
of  earth  and  limestone  dust  beaten  into  a  sort  of  concrete, 
and  the  roof  was  made  of  lai'ge  rough  slabs  of  stone.  No 
pottery  or  implements  were  found  In  the  mound  itself.  Within 
the  chamber  were  found  three  skeletons,  placed  at  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle,  within  which  were  three  small  rough 
pots,  each  holding  about  a  pint,  a  circular  pot  glazed  and 
painted  red,  with  a  spout,  numerous  obsidian  flakes,  and  a 
small  pottery  vase  full  of  perforated  clay  beads. 

At  San  Maximo,  on  the  Chetumal  Bay,  we  opened  a  mound 
which  contained  three  parallel  chambers  built  of  rough  stone 
and  separated  by  two  partition  walls ;  the  chambers  were 
8  feet  long,  3  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  high,  and  were  covered 
by  large  slabs  of  stone.  In  each  were  the  bones  of  one  person 
with  no  pottery  or  implements  of  any  kind.  Similar  mounds 
were  opened  in  the  south  of  the  colony,  but  these,  in  addition 
to  human  bones,  contained  numerous  jade  ornaments  and  axe 
heads,  and  in  a  small  recess  within  one  of  the  chambers  a  jade 
shell  was  found  engraved  with  hieroglyphics,  two  mirrors  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  some  obsidian  knives. 

At  Pueblo  Nuevo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  New  River,  there 


*  See  Proo.  2iid  S.  xy.  430-434. 
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are  three  mounds  built  of  clay  and  limestone;  in  these,  human 
bones  are  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet,  but  in  so  frag¬ 
mentary  a  condition  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  position  in 
which  the  body  was  placed  at  burial.  With  nearly  every 
skeleton  was  placed  a  small  vase  containing  pottery  beads. 
The  following  objects  come  from  these  mounds :  Two  large 
human  heads,  moulded  in  plaster  and  bearing  traces  of  red 
and  blue  colourings  ;  a  string  of  small  pottery  beads ;  small 
spherical  vase,  decorated  with  human  head,  arms,  and  legs ; 
small  vase  on  three  legs,  full  of  beads ;  vase  in  shape  of  a 
foot,  full  of  beads ;  head  of  a  bird  in  pottery.  All  the  larger 
vases  were  in  fragments,  and  were  either  broken  before 
being  buried  with  the  owner  or  were  smashed  when  the  earth 
and  stones  were  rammed  into  the  grave ;  only  the  small  bead 
vases  and  their  contents  were  entire. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Corozal  Bay  the  sea  is 
encroaching  and  is  continually  exposing  human  bones,  with 
pottery,  implements,  and  ornaments,  which  have  been  buried 
without  any  mound  to  mark  the  spot.  The  bone  tissue  is  so 
very  friable  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
skull  from  these  graves ;  the  objects  from  them  are  for  the 
most  part  rough  and  badly  finished.  The  bodies  were 
apparently  buried  in  a  recumbent  position  at  a  depth  of 
alDOut  2  feet,  with  the  head  towards  the  sea.  In  all  those 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  objects  buried 
with  tlie  body  appear  to  have  been  simply  laid  above,  or 
beneath  it,  as  they  are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  all  the 
bones.  The  bush  over  these  burial  places  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  cut  down  and  burnt  by  the  Indians  to  plant  maize,  and 
the  gi-ound  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery,  spindle- whorls, 
obsidian  flakes,  and  other  traces  of  the  former  inhabitants. 
The  following  objects  come  from  these  graves :  small  human 
head  of  pottery  with  horns,  hollow  human  head  of  pottery 
perforated  at  top  with  numerous  holes,  pottery  beads,  pottery 
spindle  whorls,  string  of  small  rough  stone  beads,  pottery  bead 
vase  on  three  legs,  small  red-glazed  round  vase,  small  jar 
ornamented  with  human  head,  circular  vessel  perforated  at 
sides  and  bottom  with  numerous  holes,  circular  vase,  fan¬ 
shaped  objects  in  pottery,  various  birds  heads  of  pottery,  head 
with  protruding  tusks  in  upper  jaw,  pe.stle  made  of  pottery 
with  tiger’s  head  at  one  end,  whistle  in  form  of  a  deer,  another 
in  form  of  a  man,  a  third  in  form  of  a  bird,  an  obsidian  knife, 
an  A-shaped  ornament,  small  jade  axe-heads,  a  large  flint 
dagger,  and  numerous  spear-heads. 

2.  Mounds  containing  an  Oval  Plastered  Chamber. — The 
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mound  which  I  have  described  at  Platon  contained  one  of 
these  chambers,  but  it  was  filled  up  with  earth,  and  had  been 
used  as  a  sepulchre,  which  must  be  very  rare,  as  it  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  found  the  chamber  put  to  this  use. 
About  9  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  of  Benque 
Viejo,  in  the  western  district  of  British  Honduras,  are  three 
very  large  mounds,  built  of  earth  and  large  blocks  of  granite. 
Each  of  these  mounds  is  about  12  feet  in  height  by  90  feet  in 
circumference.  They  were  covered  with  bush,  amongst  which 
we  found  several  hour-glass  shaped  vases  made  of  very  rough 
pottery,  all  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  evidently  made  at  the 
time  when  the  vase  was  fired.  Several  of  these  vases  were 
decorated  with  human  faces,  others  having  little  conical 
pieces  of  pottery  stuck  on  all  over  them.  At  the  summit  of 
each  of  these  mounds  is  a  well-like  opening,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
built  round  with  hewn  stones,  not  held  together  by  mortar. 
In  the  most  perfect  of  the  chambers  this  opening  is  2-|-  feet 
deep,  when  it  terminates  in  the  first  step  of  a  half-spiral  stone 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The 
interior,  which  is  comparatively  free  from  earth  and  debris, 
is  oval  in  shape,  14  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  with  an  arched 
roof ;  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  hard,  smoother  plaster, 
which  had  fallen  off  in  places,  showing  that  the  chamber  had 
been  built  up  of  small  rough  stones.  It  was  quite  empty, 
except  for  the  earth  and  leaves  which  had  fallen  through  the 
entrance. 

At  Jonesville,  in  the  northern  district,  there  are  two  of 
these  chambers,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  at 
Benque  Viejo,  except  that  instead  of  being  in  the  interior  of  a 
mound,  they  have  been  simply  excavated  in  the  earth  ;  and  in 
each  case  the  limestone,  which  has  been  removed  to  form 
them,  forms  a  small  mound  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
chamber.  Throughout  Honduras,  in  every  direction,  these 
chambers  are  to  be  found ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Platon, 
I  have  always  found  them  either  empty  or  containing  a  small 
mound  of  earth  just  below  the  entrance,  which  had  fallen  and 
drifted  in.  Stephens,  in  his  work  on  Yucatan,  suggests  that 
these  chambers  were  used  as  reservoirs  for  water  during  the 
dry  season ;  but  I  think  that  this  theory  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  of  the  chambers  at  Platon  and  Jonesville  being  quite 
close  to  rivers,  whence  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  could 
be  obtained  in  the  dryest  season. 

3.  Mounds  erected  over  Buildings. — By  far  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  situated  at  Sta.  Rita,  in  the  northern 
district.  Here  within  a  cleared  space  of  about  100  acres  are 
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situated  nearly  30  inouiids.  In  all  these  mounds,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Rosado,  the  owner,  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  excavate.  In  one  part  of  the  clearing  is  a  group  of 
three  mounds,  each  of  which  has  been  erected  over  the  ruins  of 
a  former  building ;  in  two  of  these  little  but  the  foundations 
and  rough  walls  2  or  3  feet  in  height  are  left,  but  in  the 
central  mound  of  the  three  the  mural  decoration  has  been 
wonderfully  preserved.  This  mound  is  290  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  80  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  in 
height. 

Close  to  the  surface  a  wall  was  found,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  surface  of  this  wall  was  exposed ;  it  proved  to  be  the 
ruin  of  a  building  of  considerable  size,  beautifully  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  painted  stucco.  The  south  wall,  and  south 
ends  of  the  east  and  west  wall,  were  completely  destroyed,  but 
the  north  wall  and  parts  of  the  east  and  west  wall  which 
joined  it  were  in  good  preservation.  The  north  wall  was 
35  feet  8  inches  in  length,  in  the  centre  being  a  doorway 
3  feet  in  breadth ;  4  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground,  a  project¬ 
ing  cornice  ran  round  the  building,  below  this  the  wall  was 
smoothly  plastered,  and  painted  in  various  devices,  the  plaster 
ending  in  a  layer  of  very  hard  cement,  which  forms  the  lloor 
around  the  building.  Above  the  cornice  the  wall  is  composed 
of  large  scpiared  stones,  mortared  together,  in  places  rising  as 
high  as  5  feet,  but  in  places  broken  down  nearly  to  the 
cornice.  The  east  wall  is  standing  for  4  feet  of  its  length, 
and  contains  two  human  figures.  The  west  wall  is  perfect  for 
9  feet,  and  also  contains  two  human  figui’es  besides  other 
devices.  The  east  half  of  the  north  wall  contains  ten  figures, 
nine  being  human,  the  figure  next  the  door  being  doubtful ; 
the  west  half  has  eight  figures,  seven  being  human,  the  figure 
next  the  door  corresponding  with  that  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  lower  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  north  wall  have  un¬ 
fortunately  been  denuded  of  plaster  by  the  damp,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  the  paintings  here.  The  walls  are 
14  inches  thick,  and  the  colours  used  are  red,  yellow,  green, 
black,  brown,  and  blue.  The  figures  are  painted  on  a  dark 
blue  background,  on  the  east  wall  and  east  half  of  the  north 
wall,  and  on  a  salmon  coloured  background  on  the  west  wall 
and  west  half  of  the  north  wall.  The  paintings  were  pre¬ 
served  from  damp  in  the  following  way :  built  up  from  the 
ground  all  round  the  wall,  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  cornice, 
was  a  wall  of  rough  blocks  of  limestone,  this  was  separated 
from  the  paintings  by  about  1  inch  of  clear  space.  Extending 
outwards,  and  downwards  from  the  cornice,  and  meeting  this 
wall,  was  a  layer  of  cement  8  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  all 
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^ter  must  necessarily  drain  away  from  the  painted  part  of 
tt  wall.  The  copies  of  the  figures  on  this  wall  were  first 
t’oed  and  then  coloured  by  the  side  of  the  wall. 

The  east  wall  was  the  first  exposed ;  to  the  left  of  the 
lures  was  a  table  of  hieroglyphics  extending  the  whole 
ight  of  the  wall  from  cornice  to  floor,  but  these  (having  no 
iper  paper  at  hand)  I  was  unable  to  trace  at  once.  The 
0  figures  I  traced  very  imperfectly  with  oiled  foreign  note 
per  pinned  on  to  the  wall.  Unfortunately  when  I  arrived 
xt  day  I  found  the  wall  had  been  entirely  denuded  ot 
icco,  which  I  afterwards  found  the  Indians  had  collected , 
d  after  powdering  it,  many  of  them  took  it  as  medicine, 
xed  with  water.  Of  course  these  hieroglyphics  were  the 
)st  important  part  of  the  painting  ;  but  as  there  is  anothei 
d  larger  mound  close  at  hand  which  has  not  yet  been 
ened,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  another  building  will 
found  within,  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  may  be  found 
iact. 

4.  Fortified  Mounds. — These  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
ounds,  but  rather  walls  built  of  earth,  conical  in  section, 
f  feet  to  15  feet  thick  at  the  base,  enclosing  circular  spaces 
bich  are  not  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground  level.  1 
bve  examined  two  structures  of  this  kind  in  Britis 
onduras,  one  situated  near  Adventura,  in  the  northern  dis- 
ict,  consists  of  a  circular  earthwork,  enclosing  a  space  30 
irds  in  diameter.  The  walls,  which  are  built  of  earth  and 
ones,  vary  from  10  feet,  where  they  are  intact,  to  3  feet  or 
feet  where  they  have  been  flattened,  from  the  action  of  time 
id  weather.  This  mound  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards_  ot 
le  large  look-out  mound  at  Adventura,  and  has  an  opening 

wards  the  north.  , 

The  other  mound  is  at  Sta.  Rita,  and  is  much  larger  and 
ore  perfect.  It  is  circular,  and  encloses  a  space  100  yards 
[  diameter;  the  walls  are  in  places  15  feet  high.  Ihis 
ound  is  in  contact  with  a  large  look-out  mound,  and  has  an 
Dening  facing  south.  Several  large  tigers  heads,  roug  y 
it  in  limestone,  a  turtle  about  2  feet  in  length  cut  1  ® 
ime  stone,  and  bearing  traces  of  red  paint,  and  seyeral  human 
ands  cut  in  stone  were  found,  whilst  digging  within  the  space 
Qclosed  by  this  mound. 

o.  Siqnal  and  looh-out  ifounds.— There  are  certain  mounds 
rhich,  from  their  position,  their  height,  and  the  absence  of 
ottery  implements,  and  bones  from  their  interior,_  one  can 
tily  look  upon  as  look-out  or  signal  stations.  Beginning  in 
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the  north  of  the  colony,  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  Chetuma' 
Bay,  these  mounds  extend,  hrst  along  the  coast,  and  then 
inland  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles;  they  evidently follov; 
the  line  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  ancient  civilisation,  foil 
close  to  each  of  these  large  mounds,  are  always  to  be  foum ' 
clusters  of  smaller  ones.  The  lirst  of  these  mounds  is  situatei ! 
at  Calderos,  the  second  10  miles  south  of  this  at  San  Maximo  j 
the  third  10  miles  south  again  at  Sta.  Bita,  the  fourth  on  tin! 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  5  miles  away,  the  fifth  at  Adventura  ‘ 

10  miles  east  of  this,  tlie  sixtli  10  miles  east  of  this,  and  the! 
seventli  at  San  Estevan,  about  6  miles  from  the  last.  These  i 
mounds  are  all  very  much  alike,  being  all  over  50  feet  in  I 
height,  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  a  circular  and  comparatively  j 
very  small  base ;  they  are  flattened  at  the  summit,  and  nevci  1 
contain  any  traces  of  burial,  pottery,  or  implements.  A  fire  ] 
on  the  top  of  any  of  these  mounds  would  be  visible  over  the  i 
bush  and  swamp  from  the  top  of  the  next ;  and  as  I  am ; 
informed  that  similar  mounds  are  to  be  found  at  regulai' ! 
intervals  along  tlie  whole  coast  line  of  Honduras,  they  would 
form  a  very  effective  means  of  communication  by  signalling. 

6.  Refuse  Mounds  or  Kitchen  Middens. — Mounds  of  this 
class,  containing  fragments  of  pottery,  chips  of  flint  and 
obsidian  shells,  etc.  are  to  be  found  very  plentifully  all  over  ■ 
the  colony  ;  in  fact,  wherever  a  cluster  of  mounds  exists,  it  will 
be  found  that  several  of  them  are  kitchen  middens.  The  only  ; 
two  mounds  of  this  class  worthy  of  description  are :  j  ,j 

(a)  At  Spanish  look-out,  on  the  Old  River,  where  there  1 1 

is  a  group  of  about  30  mounds.  One  of  these,  a  1 
circular  mound  about  12  feet  in  height  by  30  feet  in  ' 
diameter,  situated  on  the  river  bank,  has  been  S 
partially  washed  aw^ay,  and  shows  a  curious  stratified  ' 
appearance  in  section.  First  comes  a  layer  composed 
of  charcoal,  pieces  of  brolcen  pottery,  broken  clay 
beads,  conch  shells,  deer,  gibut  and  peccari  bones, 
flint  and  obsidian  chips,  and  various  other  refuse. 
This  layer,  from  the  presence  of  charcoal,  is  black  in 
section,  and  is  about  2  inches  thick.  Above  it  comes 
a  layer  of  earth  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  then 
another  layer  of  refuse.  In  all  there  are  ten  layers 
of  earth  and  ten  of  refiise,  alternating,  each  being 
clearly  defined.  ! 

(b)  At  Sarteneja,  on  the  Corozal  Bay,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  small  mounds,  averaging  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  These 
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mounds  are  entirely  composed  of  conch  shells,  the 
shells  of  a  species  of  large  land  snail,  and  shells 
resembling  whelks  in  size  and  appearance.  Close  to 
'i  these  mounds  is  a  large  low  cave,  in  the  limestone 

rock,  with  numerous  passages  branching  out  of  it. 
The  height  is  nowhere  over  6  feet,  and  in  places  is 
only  2  or  3  feet.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  soft  brown  earth  about  1  foot  thick,  on  digging  in 
which  a  quantity  of  rough  pottery  and  a  stone  corn 
i|  metate,  with  crusher,  were  found.  The  following 

objects,  with  many  others,  were  washed  out  by  the 
sea  from  the  foreshore  close .  to  these  mounds : 
circular  jar  (with  spout)  painted  red  and  glazed, 
holding  about  three  pints  ;  spherical  unglazed  vase 
of  white  colour  and  a  small  monkey’s  head,  cut  in 
jade  and  polished.  Close  to  the  entrance  to  this 
cave  is  a  small  mound  about  4  feet  in  height,  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  fragments  of  pottery  of  every 
shape,  size  and  description,  some  being  nicely  painted 
in  geometrical  devices  and  polished,  and  others  very 
rough  and  badly  flnished.  There  are  no  whole 
pieces  and  no  implements  of  any  kind.  This  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  site  at  one  time  of  a  pottery 
1  manufactory. 

7.  Mounds  of  Unknown  Use. — At  San  Antonio  in  the  western 
1  district,  is  a  large  low  mound  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  not 
I  more  than  10  feet  in  height.  At  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  in 
this  mound,  which  is  composed  of  clay  and  broken  limestone, 
we  found  numerous  well-shaped  vases,  coloured  red  and 
glazed,  some  being  ornamented  by  having  geometrical  designs 
scratched  in  round  the  rim  with  some  sharp  pointed  imple¬ 
ment.  No  weapons,  tools  or  bones  were  found  in  this  mound. 
There  were  in  all  about  20  vases,  but  as  the  Indians  appro¬ 
priated  some  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly.  I  obtained  two 
large  vases  from  this  mound,  each  holding  nearly  four  gallons, 

1  painted  red  and  glazed,  with  a  complicated  design  etched  in 
;  round  the  neck,  two  small  circular  vases  standing  on  three 
legs,  and  a  wide  mouthed  globular  vase  also  on  three  legs,  and 
i  having  a  design  etched  round  the  neck.  At  Carolina,  in  the 
northern  district,  there  is  a  cluster  of  four  mounds ;  one  of 
these  about  20  feet  in  height  was  entirely  dug  down  to  obtain 
stone  for  the  repair  of  the  road.  The  mound  was  composed 
entirely  of  large  limestone  blocks  and  earth ;  the  only  object 
of  any  kind  found  in  it  was  half  a  human  face,  modelled  in 
■  clay,  with  a  most  diabolical  expression.  At  Saltillo,  in  the 
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northern  district,  we  opened  three  small  mounds,  each  about 
8  feet  in  height.  They  were  built  of  clay  and  small  stones. 
Two  contained  nothing,  but  in  the  third  we  found  several 
hundred  pieces  of  broken  clay  figures,  arms,  legs,  and  heads, 
but  not  a  single  complete  one,  also  some  large  clay  beads,  and 
a  flint  spear  head.  At  Banana  Bank,  on  the  Old  River,  I 
assisted  in  opening  a  mound  10  feet  in  height,  flat  at  the  top. 
Only  a  small  excavation  was  made  at  the  summit  of  this 
mound,  which  was  built  of  clay,  and  limestone  blocks. 
There  were  found  in  it  a  small  metate  and  grinder  made 
of  jade  and  nicely  polished,  a  hatchet-shaped  implement 
made  of  slate,  a  narrow  four-sided  flint  spear  head 
ground  to  a  point  at  one  end.  This  is  the  only  instance  I 
have  seen  of  a  flint  implement  found  in  the  Colony,  being 
ground,  and  not  chipped.  The  mounds  near  Benque  Viejo 
have  been  already  described  by  me  to  the  Society.*  The 
thirty -nine  chert  objects,  and  the  six  obsidian  objects  come 
from  these  mounds.  {See  illustration.)  Three  of  these  objects 
were  found  beneath  one  of  the  monoliths  at  a  depth  of  about 
4  feet,  the  rest  were  all  found  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
mounds,  at  a  depth  varying  from  6  inches  to  2  feet,  and  all 
within  a  circumference  of  5  or  6  yards. 

Close  to  these  mounds  I  found  a  flat  smooth  piece  of  stone 
about  1|  inches  in  thickness  smoothly  bored  with  several 
round  holes. 

The  only  other  places  in  the  Colony  in  which  implements 
at  all  similar  have  been  found,  are  along  the  coast  of  the 
I  Chetumal  Bay,  where  I  found  a  small  A  shaped  object  of 
slate,  and  one  of  chert,  which  I  picked  up  in  a  milpa,  or  corn 
patch,  in  which  the  virgin  bush  had  recently  been  cut  and 
burned ;  unfortunately  this  was  broken  by  the  action  of  the 
fire,  and  I  only  recovered  three  of  the  pieces. 

In  a  mound  on  the  southern  coast  of  British  Honduras  two 
flint  objects  were  found  with  stone  axe-heads,  and  obsidian 
;  flakes,  and  these  somewhat  resemble  those  found  at  Benque 
I  Viejo.” 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  first  part 
!  of  a  paper  on  the  figures  of  Saints  found  on  Devonshire  rood- 
screens. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


*  Proc.  2nd  S.  xt.  430,  etc.  The  illustration  there  given  is  here  repeated. 
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Thursday,  March  4th,  1897. 

Sir  A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  and  afterwards  Viscount  DILLON,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  ; — Tlie  Guild  or  Fellowship  of  the  Clothworkers  of  Newbury. 
By  Walter  Money,  F.S.  A.  8vo.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author  : — Die  Denkmalspflege  in  der  Rheinprovinz.  Von  Dr.  Paul 
Clemen.  8vo.  Diisseldorf,  1896. 

From  Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.  : — Journal  of  the  Oxford  University  Brass-Rubbing 
Society.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  8vo.  Oxford,  1897. 

From  William  White,  Esq.  Memorial  of  the  two-hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  1695-1895.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1896. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  Celtic  Church  of  Wales.  By  J.  W.  Willis  Bund.  8vo. 
London,  1897. 

From  Sir  .John  Ev.ans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Publications  of  the  Sehlen 
Society.  Vols.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8.  4to.  London,  1889,  etc. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  Local  Secretary  for  Devonshire, 
exhibited  and  presented  a  photograph  of  Lady,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  from  the  original  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Dublin. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Brushfield  for  his  gift. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  ch.  xii.  §  ii.  the  financial 
proposals  of  whicli  notice  was  given  at  the  preceding  meeting 
were  submitted  to  tlie  Society  for  approval,  and  duly  carried 
nemine  contradicente. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m. 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Walter  Jenkinson  Kaye,  Escp 
Robert  Chellas  Graham,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 
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Thomas  Preston,  Esq. 

Cecil  Arthur  Tennant,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Rev.  John  Kennedy. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hancock,  M.A. 

Harry  George  Griffinhoofe,  Esq. 

William  Oliver  Roper,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Haworth. 

Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 


Thursday,  March  11th,  1897. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 


;  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
'  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


j  From  the  Author  : — The  Stapeltons  of  Yorkshire,  being  the  history  of  an  English 
j  family  from  very  early  times.  By  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton.  8vo.  Lon- 
I  don.  1897. 

H  From  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington  : — Catalogue  of  a 
Special  Loan  Collection  of  English  Furniture  and  Figured  Silks,  manufac- 
i  tured  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  With  an  Introduction  by 

I  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  M.A.  Large  paper.  8vo.  London.  1896. 

j  From  the  Author  : — Something  about  Saxon  Church  Building.  By  J.  T.  Mickle- 
j  thwaite,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London.  1896. 

j  Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  ScD.,  was 
:  admitted  Fellow. 

Dr.  Windle  exhibited  a  collection  of  stone  implements  of 
I  the  Neolithic  period,  formed  by  Mr.  John  Moore,  of  Tutnall,  in 
;  the  parish  of  Tardebigge,  Worcestershire,  a  county  in  which 
such  discoveries  have  been  rare.  These  include  a  rough  axe- 
head,  a  bored  waterworn  pebble,  two  spindle  whorls,  part  of 
a  whetstone,  a  rubber  or  sling  stone,  fragment  of  a  broken 
axehead  with  partly  bored  hole  for  its  re-use,  and  a  number 
of  flakes,  borers,  scrapers,  and  arrowheads,  all  of  flint. 

Arthur  Bulleid,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  describing 
further  discoveries  at  the  late-Celtic  lake-village  at  Glaston¬ 
bury. 

j  This  lake-village,  which  has  been  undergoing  systematic 
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exploration  during  the  summer  months  since  1892,  was  con¬ 
structed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  shallow  and  swampv 
mere. 

The  site  occupies  some  3|-  acres,  and  consists  of  seventy 
dwellings,  two-thirds  of  which  have  been  examined.  i 

Tlie  village  was  probably  an  artificial  extension  of  a  small  'i 
area  of  swamp,  and  the  foundation  may  be  roughly  described  |E 
as  composed  of  mounds  of  clay  supported  by  a  substructure  |  'i! 
of  timber  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  peat,  and  enclosed  hy  1  ^ 
a  palisading.  1 1 

The  palisading  has  been  traced  entirely  round  the  site,  and  ^  ji 
in  some  places  the  piles  are  arranged  in  a  line  four  abreast, 
with  as  many  as  seventy  in  the  space  of  10  feet.  i. 

No  trackway  has  been  discovered  at  any  part  of  the  village  j 
circumference,  and  a  causeway  at  the  east  side  evidently  led  ' 
to  a  landing-stage  instead  of  the  shore,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Last  season  portions  of  a  rectangular  dwelling  were  un¬ 
covered  ;  hitherto  round  huts  only  had  been  found. 

For  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unstahle  '  E 
nature  of  the  peat  underlying  the  foundation,  it  Avas  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  raise  the  floors  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
layers  of  clay  and  timber.  Some  of  the  mounds  opened  have  s 
contained  four,  five,  and  six  superimposed  floors  and  heartlis, 
and  one  mound  uncovered  last  season  consisted  of  nine  :  I 
layers. 

From  the  floors,  as  well  as  from  the  peat  and  debris  outside  ^ 
the  stockaded  margin,  numerous  relics  have  been  collected, 
the  number  under  the  various  headings  being  as  follows : 
amber,  3  ;  worked  bone,  300  ;  worked  horn,  240  ;  bronze,  130 ; 
iron,  70;  lead,  28  ;  glass,  15;  crucibles,  20;  Kimmeridge  shale, 

15  ;  querns,  26  ;  spindle  whorls,  128  ;  human  bones,  chiefly 
skulls,  20. 

Both  wheel  and  hand-made  pottery  is  very  abundant,  and 
often  highly  ornamented. 

Among  the  objects  of  wood,  which  form  an  important 
group,  are  a  boat,  a  ladder,  several  wheel  spokes,  and  pieces  of 
the  framework  of  two  looms ;  fragments  of  a  number  of 
stave-made  and  solid-cut  tubs,  buckets,  and  cups  varying  from 
6  inches  to  2  feet  G  inches  high  ;  portions  of  two  baskets  and 
a  basin-shaped  bowl ;  awl,  spade,  saw,  reaping  and  bill-hook 
handles,  and  several  ladles. 

The  quantity  of  clay  and  stone  used  in  the  foundation  is 
enormous,  and  both  were  brought  from  a  distance.  ; 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Glastonbury  j 
find  is  the  uniform  character  of  the  relics,  but  how  long  the 
village  was  inhabited  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  even  approxi-  j 
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mately;  from  the  successive  layers  of  clay  in  the  dwelling 
mounds,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  4  or  5  feet  of  peat 
around  the  site,  we  may  conclude  the  occupation  extended 
over  a  considerable  period.  It  appears  to  have  terminated 
before  the  Roman  power  and  influence  had  made  itself  felt  so 
far  west  as  the  Somersetshire  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Bulleid’s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
lantern  slides  showing  the  most  important  of  the  discoveries. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  March  18th,  1897. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Abraham  Sharp,  the  Yorkshire 
Mathematician  and  Astronomer.  By  William  Cud  worth.  4to.  London. 
1889. 

From  Captain  J.  B.  Telfer,  F.S.A. : — Ancient  Records  of  Dumbarton.  By 
Donald  MacLeod.  12mo.  Dumbarton,  n.d. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  John  Kennedy. 

Robert  Chellas  Graham,  Esq.,  B.A. 

t  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  and  read  some 
I  descriptive  notes  on  a  silver  dish  with  a  figure  of  Dionysos 
from  the  Hindu  Kush. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Read’s  paper,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  Archaeologia,  the  President  exhibited  a 
silver  dish  of  rude  workmanship  found  in  Persia,  and  another 
of  Sassanian  workmanship  from  India. 

F.  M.  Nichols,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  on  a  further  correction  of  the  date  of  the  birth  year 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  : 
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“Some  of  the  older  Fellows  of  this  Society  will  recollect  an 
interesting  discovery  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  which 
it  was  then  thought  that  the  date  of  birth  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  had  been  before  a  matter  of  much  doubt,  was  finally 
ascertained.  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright  was  able  to  announce 
through  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries*  that  he  had  found 
a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,! 
which  on  one  of  its  last  leaves  contained  entries  made  by  a 
certain  John  More,  gentleman,  relating  to  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  his  six  children.  On  the  publication  of  these 
entries,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  the 
writer  was  John  More,  afterwards  Sir  John  More,  knight, 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  father  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
the  birth  of  his  son  Thomas  being  the  second  birth  entered 
in  his  list. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  recall  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  such  subjects  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
memoranda  as  to  the  year  of  Thomas  More’s  birth,  which 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  correction. 

The  first  of  John  More’s  memoi’anda,  which  in  the  original 
document  are  in  Latin,  records  his  marriage  on  tlie  eve  of 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  14  Edward  IV.  (25th  April,  1474),  to 
Agnes,  daugliter  of  Thomas  Graunger,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
without  Cripplegate,  London. 

The  second  entry  relates  to  the  birth,  between  one  and  two 
p.m.  on  Saturday  the  eve  of  St.  Gregory,  15  Edward  IV.  (11th 
March,  1475),  of  Johanna,  daughter  of  John  More,  gentleman. 

The  next  entry  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  at  full  length  in 
the  original  language  : 

‘  Md.  quod  die  veneris  pi'oximo  post  Festum  purificationis 
beate  Marie  virginis  scilicet  7°  die  Februarii  inter  horam  se- 
cundam  et  horam  terciam  in  Mane  natus  fuit  Thomas  More 
filius  Johannis  More  gent.  Anno  Regni  regis  Edwardi  quarti 
post  conquestum  Anglie  decimo  septimo.’ 

The  next  entry  is  that  of  the  birtli  of  a  daughter,  named 
Agatha,  on  Sunday,  the  31st  day  of  January,  18  Edward  IV. 
(1479),  and  three  more  entries  follow  recording  the  births  of 
three  children  :  John,  born  6th  June,  20  Edward  IV.  (1480) ; 
Edward,  born  3rd  September,  21  Edward  IV.  (1481)  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  born  22nd  September,  22  Edward  IV.  (1482). 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  the  time  of  the  above  entries 
the  annus  Domini  had  not  come  into  use  in  England,  either 
in  the  dating  of  letters  or  otherwise  to  mark  the  current 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  17th  October,  1868,  4th  Series,  iv.  366,  432,  449. 
t  Gale  Collection,  MS.  O,  2,  21. 
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epoch,  but  the  king’s  regnal  year  was  generally  used  for  that 
purpose. 

To  go  back  to  the  record  of  Thomas  More’s  birth,  we  have 
seen  that  the  birth  of  Thomas,  son  of  John  More,  is  stated  to 
have  occurred  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  wit  on  the  7  th  day  of 
February,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  But  when  this 
date  was  compared  with  the  calendar  it  was  found  to  involve 
an  inconsistency.  The  Friday  following  Candlemas  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Edward  iV.  (1478)  was  the  6th  and  not 
the  7th  day  of  February  ;  Mr.  Wright  therefore  concluded  that 
the  day  of  the  week  was  mis-stated  in  the  entry,  and  that  the 
child  was  born  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  February.  This,  it  was 
thought,  was  a  not  unlikely  mistake,  the  birth  having  taken 
place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;  and  the  date  so 
corrected  by  Mr.  Wright  has  been  accepted  by  all  subsequent 
biographers. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Wright,  or  to  any 
of  those  who  interested  themselves  in  his  discovery,  that  there 
was  another  way  in  which  the  inconsistency  with  the  calendar 
might  be  set  right,  as  the  mistake  might  have  been  made,  not 
in  the  day  of  the  week,  as  supposed,  but  in  the  year  of  the 
king’s  reign.  If  the  correction  be  made  in  this  way,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  birth  took  place  on  Friday,  the  7th 
of  February,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  that 
is  in  1477,  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  supposed.  The  error 
thus  corrected  was  a  slip  not  unlikely  to  be  made  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  wrote  these  memoranda,  especially  if  he  omitted  to 
make  the  entry  of  his  son’s  birth  for  some  days  after  the 
event,  as  within  a  month  after  the  7th  of  February  (namely, 
on  the  4th  of  March)  a  new  regnal  year  had  begun.  And  a 
glance  at  the  dates  of  the  births  of  the  other  children  of  John 
and  Agnes  More  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  this  is  the  more 
probable  correction.  The  parents’  marriage  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1474  ;  the  first  child,  Joan,  was  born  within 
eleven  months  of  the  marriage  (11th  March,  1475).  The  next 
child,  Thomas,  was  born  (according  to  my  correction)  after  an 
interval  of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  and  the"  next,  Agatha, 
was  born  after  another  interval  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
time.  According  to  the  correction  hitherto  received,  the 
second  child  was  born  after  an  interval  of  two  years  and 
eleven  months,  and  the  third  after  another  interval  of  less 
than  a  year. 

I  am  able  to  add  that  my  corrected  date  for  the  birth  year 
of  Thomas  More  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Erasmus, 
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who,  among  his  other  extraordinary  gifts,  had  a  remarkable 
memory  for  the  ages  of  his  friends,  a  matter  in  which  he  took 
an  especial  interest.  In  the  well-known  Epistle  to  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  in  which  Erasmus  draws  so  minute  a  picture  of 
the  person  and  character  of  his  most  intimate  English  friend, 
he  tells  us  that  he  first  knew  him  when  he  ‘  was  not  more 
than  twenty-three  years  old.’*  If,  as  I  maintain.  More  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  February,  1477,  he  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year  in  the  summer  of  1499,  when  Erasmus  first  made  his 
ac(|uaintance.  If  Mr.  Wright’s  date  were  correct.  More  would 
have  been  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  Erasmus,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  in  such  matters,  instead  of  non  majorem  annis 
viginti  tribiis,  would  have  described  him  as  non  majorem  annis 
viginti  diiohus.  For  More’s  extreme  youth,  at  the  time  when 
Erasmus  was  so  struck  with  the  unrivalled  felicity  of  his 
genius,  was  a  circumstance  likely  to  fix  his  age  more  surel}’- 
in  his  tenacious  memory. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  birth  year  of  More  was 
not  approximately  ascertained  by  Erasmus’s  evidence  before 
the  discovery  of  John  More’s  genealogical  memoranda  ;  but  it 
is  only  since  a  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  Erasmus’s  life  and  correspondence,  that  the  time  of 
his  meeting  with  More  has  been  ascertained.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  true  date  of  Erasmus’s  introduction  to  England 
was  first  published  in  the  memoir  of  Lord  Mountjoy  contained 
in  a  book  entitled  Tice  Hall  of  Laufurd  Hall,  of  wdiich  a  few 
copies  were  printed  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  which  was,  I  hope, 
presented  by  the  author  to  this  Society.! 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  More’s  birth  date,  as  now 
corrected,  with  such  other  indications  of  his  age  as  'we  can 
find.  The  sketch  of  the  More  family  made  by  Hans  Holbein 
during  his  first  visit  to  England,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Basel,  has  the  name  and  age  of  the  persons 
represented  in  it,  written  against  each  figure.  And  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
these  inscriptions  were  written  or  dictated  by  More  himself. 
They  are  correctly  written  in  Latin,  while  the  painter’s  notes 
on  the  same  drawing  are  written  in  German.  And  the 
information,  including  on  the  one  hand  the  age  of  More’s 
venerable  father,  and  on  the  other  that  of  his  domestic  fool, 
could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  by  anyone  but  More 
himself.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Woltmann  recognises  the  hand¬ 
writing  as  undoubtedly  that  of  More  himself  from  its 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  address  of  the  letter  in  the 

*  Epist.  X.  30  ;  Opera,  ed.  Lup;d.  iii.  473  D. 

t  F.  M.  Nichols,  Hall  of  Law  ford  Hall,  preface,  vii.  note. 
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hand  of  Peter  Gillis  or  Petrus  JEgidius  in  his  portrait  at 
Longford  Castle,  which  has  been  recently  recognised  as  the 
original  portrait  of  that  distinguished  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  presented  by  Erasmus  and  Peter  himself  to  More ;  as  to 
which  address  More  himself  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
his  handwriting  had  been  copied  quite  as  closely  as  he  could 
copy  it  himself.  The  words  written  above  his  own  portrait 
in  the  Basel  sketch  are  Thomas  Morus  anno  50,  that  is,  anno 
quinquagesimo,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Now,  according  to  our 
corrected  birth  date,  More  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  from 
February,  1526,  to  February,  1527  ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  any  time  within  this  period  is  a  likely  date  for  these 
studies  of  Holbein. 

The  painter  left  Basel  on  his  first  journey  to  England  on 
or  about  the  29th  of  August,  1526.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Erasmus  to  Peter  Gillis  of  Antwerp,  dated  on  that 
day,  of  which  Holbein  was  the  bearer.*  We  know  of  nothing 
to  retard  his  journey,  and  may  assume  it  as  probable,  that  he 
arrived  in  England  by  the  end  of  September.  It  appears  from 
one  of  More’s  letters  that  the  writer  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  friend  Erasmus  had  undertaken  to  introduce  the 
artist  in  this  country ;  f  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
old  story  that  he  was  on  his  arrival  received  and  lodged  in  the 
hospitable  mansion  at  Chelsea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Holbein  executed  a  considerable 
number  of  portraits  during  his  first  visit  to  England,  and  we 
may  naturally  suppose  that  More  and  his  family  were  among 
his  first  sitters,  while  the  artist  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
the  Chelsea  house.  Therefore  the  sketches  made  for  this 
group  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the  period  between  September, 
1526,  and  February,  1527,  when,  according  to  my  corrected 
date.  More  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  The  well-known  picture  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Huth,  which  is  dated  1527,  appears  to 
have  been  a  finished  reproduction  of  the  sketch  made  for  the 
group.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Wornum  that  there  is  only  one 
portrait  of  More  by  Holbein.  ‘  We  have  the  same  head  in  the 
same  position  everywhere,  in  the  Windsor  drawing,  in  the 
several  portraits,  in  the  family  sketch,  and  in  the  large 
pictures’  %  painted  from  it.  We  may  therefore  safely  assume 
that  the  study  of  More,  from  which  all  the  other  portraits 
were  copied,  was  made  during  the  first  few  months  of 
Holbein’s  residence  in  England. 


*  Urasmi  Opera,  ed.  Lugd.  iii.  951  F. 
t  lh\d.  iii.  1712  C. 

X  Woriium,  Life  and  Works  of  Holbein,  220. 
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I  am  aware  that  the  ages  Avritten  upon  the  family  gro\ip 
are  generally  believed  to  refer  to  a  later  year ;  but  I  find' 
that  not  only  the  age  of  More  himself,  but  that  of  other  meiu-: 
bers  of  his  family,  where  we  are  able  to  verify  them,  point  toi 
tlie  same  early  period  of  Holbein’s  visit.  John  More,  Siri 
Thomas’s  only  son,  who  was,  according  to  Erasmus,*  just' 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  summer  of  1521,  would  be  i 
in  his  nineteenth  year  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1526,  and 
tliat  is  the  age  attributed  to  him  in  the  sketch.  His  wife, 
Anne  Cresacre,  is  said  upon  the  Burford  picture  to  have  been 
born  22nd  April,  3  Henry  VIII.  (1512),  and  this  date  is  con-  3 
firmed  by  the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  in  which  she  is  said  to  ;  |fc 
have  died  in  December,  1577,  in  her  sixty-sixth  year.t  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  evidence  she  was  in  her  fifteenth  year  in  the 
latter  months  of  1526,  and  she  is  so  described  upon  the  sketch. 
IMargaret  Roper,  More’s  eldest  child,  is  described  in  the  sketch  ,, 
as  in  her  twenty-second  year.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  '  ^ 
precise  date  of  her  birth,  but  the  marriage  of  her  parents,  J, 
whose  first  child  she  Avas,  took  place,  according  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  Burford  picture,  in  the  tAventieth  year  of  Henry 
VII.,  that  is  betAveen  21st  August,  1504,  and  21st  August,  ' 
1505.  This  date  is  consistent  with  her  birth  at  any  time  ” 
between  the  simimer  of  1505  and  the  7th  of  February,  1506,  ” 

and  therefore  Avith  her  being  in  her  twenty-second  year  at  the  ; 
date  attributed  to  the  sketch.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
evidence  of  all  these  inscriptions  either  confirms  that  date 
or  is  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

Mr.  Seebohm,  in  discussing  More’s  birth-date  in  the  year 
1868,1  refers  to  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  which  he  reckons  his 
age  at  four  times  four  years  in  addition  to  five  lustra,  that  is 
at  forty-one  years.  This  number  of  his  years  would  be  right 
according  to  our  reckoning  of  his  birth,  in  the  interval  between 
February,  1518,  and  February,  1519.  Now  the  epigram  in 
cjuestion  does  not  appear  among  those  printed  in  1518,  but  is 
found  in  the  edition  of  1520.  This  is  evidently  consistent  ; 
with  its  having  been  Avritten  during  the  interval  supposed. 

One  more  confirmatory  observation  and  I  have  done.  Each 
correction  that  has  been  made  of  the  birth  year  of  More  has 
placed  his  birth  earlier  than  before  conjectured,  and  therefore 
added  to  the  probability  of  his  authorship  of  the  well  known 
passage  in  the  life  of  Richard  III.  reporting  a  conversation  ' 
heard  by  the  writer  in  the  year  1483,  Avhich,  when  his  birth 

1 

*  Epist.  xvii  16;  Opera,  ed.  Lugd.  iii.  678  E. 

f  Cresacre  More’s  Life  of  More,  edited  by  Hunter,  Appendix.  | 

J  Notes  and  Queries,  4tb  Series,  iv.  432.  i 
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was  believed  to  have  been  in  1480,  created  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  received  attribution  of  the  work.”  * 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notes 
on  two  hoards  of  bronze  implements  from  Grays  Thurrock, 
Essex,  and  Southall,  Middlesex,  which  were  likewise  exhi¬ 
bited  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  two  founder’s 
hoards  of  bronze  implements,  which  have  recently  come  into 
the  possession  of  our  President,  who  proposes  to  add  them  to 
the  fairly  large  series  of  such  hoards  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hoard  from  Grays  Thurrock,  Essex. 

Although  this  hoard  possesses  no  remarkable  features,  I 
think  that  all  hoards,  however  unimportant  in  themselves, 
should  be  put  on  record.  They  form  the  best  evidence  for 
the  history  of  the  art  and  industry  of  the  Bronze  Period. 

The  hoard  is  described  to  me  as  being  fairly  complete.  It 
was  found  in  a  chalk  pit  at  Grays  Thurrock ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  earth  in  the  interstices  of  the  metal,  the  hoard 
must  have  been  deposited  in  the  soil  overlying  the  chalk.  It 
contains ; 

1  socketed  gouge,  length  2'6  inches. 

3  socketed  celts,  length  4’0,  3'9,  3‘0  inches. 

2  fragments  of  the  upper  edges  of  socket  celts. 

10  fragments  of  the  cutting  edges  of  celts. 

5  portions  of  cakes  of  copper. 

The  gouge  is  of  the  usual  simple  form,  such  as  is  seen  in 
figs.  204,  208  of  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  considerably  worn,  the  channel 
towards  the  cutting  edge  'being  very  short  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  socket.  The  cutting  edge  shows  also  indi¬ 
cations  of  hammering  to  make  it  sharper  and  broader. 

The  three  celts  are,  I  think,  all  defective  castings,  which 
have  been  at  once  thrown  aside  as  metal,  and  never  used.  In 
the  two  shorter  ones  the  defects  in  the  casting  are  clear ;  the 
longest  one  is  better  made  and  might  have  been  in  use.  The 
types  are:  for  the  longest,  Evans’  fig.  122,  but  wanting  the 
two  knobs  there  shown;  for  the  other  two,  fig.  116.  One  of 
the  ten  fragments  of  celts  is  like  fig.  112.  The  hoard,  as  a 

*  See  Mr.  Gairdner’s  observations  in  his  preface  to  Letters  and  Papers 
illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  111.  and  Henry  Vll.  (Rolls’  Series 
24),  ii.  pp.  xviii.  xxi. 
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whole,  much  resembles  that  from  High  Rocling  in  the  same  1 
county,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  ] 

Hoaed  feom  Southall,  Middlesex. 

This  hoard  is  of  far  greater  interest,  though  it  is  not  com-  i 
plete,  and  includes  only  a  small  number  of  objects.  i 

It  was  found  in  a  brickfield  by  the  workmen,  who  unfor-  1 
tunately  had  disposed  of  the  portions  of  copper  cakes  before  . 
I  heard  of  the  find.  The  loss  of  these  may  not  be  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  still  it  is  to  be  regretted.  I  am  assured  that,  with  j 
the  exception  of  the  cakes  of  metal,  all  the  rest  of  the  lioard 
is  there. 

It  consists  of  : 


1  bronze  mould  in  two  pieces,  for  casting  a  socketed  celt 
with  loop. 

3  palstaves,  length  6|,  G|,  51  inches. 

1  palstave  with  loop,  length  inches. 

1  part  of  butt  of  palstave. 

1  stout  ring,  3f  inches  diameter,  f  inch  thick. 

1  piece  of  metal  or  oxide. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  the  last-named  object  is  metallic 
or  not.  It  is  of  a  laminated  structure,  much  like  wood ;  but 
I  concluded  that  it  could  scarcely  be  wood,  as  ‘  accretions  ’  of 
similar  appearance  were  to  be  found,  evidently  in  situ,  on  the 
palstaves.  Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Gowland,  has  been  good  enough 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  he  will,  I 
trust,  have  something  to  tell  us. 

The  ring  is  a  perfectly  plain  circle,  of  circular  section.  It 
would  be  heavy  for  an  armlet,  and  also  somewhat  small,  the 
ojiening  being  only  2'3  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  ori¬ 
ginally  was  very  smooth  and  highly  polished,  but  is  now 
much  oxidised.  The  looped  palstave  is  of  an  ordinary  char¬ 
acter,  but  does  not  correspond  very  closely  in  form  with  any 
of  the  fiot'ures  in  Sir  John  Evans’  work.  The  cutting'-edgre 
has  been  hardened  and  extended  by  hammering,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  process  has  no  doubt  shortened 
the  implement.  One  face  is  slightly  convex,  with  a  tendency 
to  a  rib  at  each  edge.  Of  the  three  other  palstaves,  two,  the 
longest  and  the  shortest,  are  furnished  with  a  strong  mid-rib 
on  each  face  of  the  blade,  with  an  equally  decided  rib  on  each 
margin.  These  strong  ribs  may  be  also  seen  on  the  palstave 
in  Archaeologia,  xiv.  94,  referred  to  hy  Sir  John  Evans. 
The  third  implement  resembles  in  outline  Evans’  fig.  02,  but 
with  a  triangular  depression  on  each  face  just  under  the 
socket  for  the  handle. 
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The  two  halves  of  the  mould  when  found  were  alike  in 
having  a  square  lug  at  the  upper  end,  but  the  man  who  found 
it  unwisely  gave  one-half  a  rap  on  his  spade  and  broke  off  one 
of  the  lugs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  perfect  half  still  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  grey  material.  Believing  it  to  be  lead  I 
gave  a  small  quantity  to  our  Fellow,  Professor  Church, 
F.R.S.,  who  confirmed  my  conjecture,  the  material  consisting 
mainly  of  crystalline  white  lead,  that  is  a  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  lead.  I  decided  to  clean  out  one  half  of  the  mould, 
and  in  doing  so  I  found  that  the  upper  and  thicker  part  of  the 
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lead  celt  that  had  been  cast  in  the  mould  still  remained  in  its 
metallic  state,  the  decomposition  having  only  changed  the 
thinner  parts.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  when  this  mould 
was  deposited  where  it  was  found,  it  contained  a  lead  celt.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  not  surprising,  as  lead  celts  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  several  occasions,*  and  in  a  mould  of  the  Harty 
hoard  were  found  remains  of  an  apparently  similar  operation. 

*  One  is  in  the  British  Museum,  found  on  Seamer  Moor. 
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Sir  John  Evans  thinks  that  such  celts  have  been  used  as  core-  ' 
boxes,  the  use  of  which  is  very  clearly  explained  in  his  work ; 
but  at  the  same  time  notes  that  none  has  accompanied  a  ' 
founder’s  hoard.  I  should  like  to  suggest  another  use,  which 
was  independently  proposed  also  by  Mr.  Gowland.  That  is  ; 
that  these  lead  celts  were  used  for  making  new  moulds  of  ' 
clay  or  sand.  The  bronze  moulds  were  probably  costly  | 
things,  and,  as  Mr.  Gowland’s  experience  has  suggested,  being  ! 
of  the  same  metal  as  the  casting,  they  would  not  last  long. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  they  were  used  much  in  the  same  way  ] 
as  an  engraved  woodblock  is  now  treated  by  a  careful  printer,  i 
Instead  of  using  the  original  block  in  his  press  he  has  an 
electro- type  copy  of  it  made.  This  is  used  in  the  actual 
process  of  printing ;  the  original  block  being  kept  in  stock  1 
without  ever  being  put  into  the  press  at  all.  In  the  same 
way  by  means  of  the  carefully  made  lead  model  numberless 
clay  moulds  might  be  made  without  using  the  bronze  mould, 
which  would  serve  only  for  the  multiplication  of  the  lead 
models. 

The  two  lugs  of  the  mould  before  us  probably  both  had, 
certainly  the  remaining  one  has,  a  depression  in  the  middle 
which  obviously  served  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
core.  Another  useful  improvement  is  the  little  hole  in  one 
side  near  the  edge  of  the  celt,  no  doubt  to  allow  any  air  in 
the  mould  to  escape,  in  case  it  should  not  find  an  exit  upwards. 
The  effect  of  this  little  hole  upon  the  celt  east  in  the  mould  can 
be  seen  in  the  guttapercha  cast  I  have  made  from  this  half  of 
the  mould  (see  cut).  The  presence  of  such  a  piece  of  additional 
metal  would  be  rather  useful  than  otherwise,  for  the  edges 
of  these  tools  were  in  many  if  not  all  cases  hammered  out 
both  to  harden  and  sharpen  them,  and  a  little  more  metal 
would  serve  to  make  the  edge  somewhat  broader. 

The  type  of  celt  which  this  mould  would  produce  is  like 
Evans,  fig.  128,  but  somewhat  more  elegant.” 

William  Gowland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  also  read  the  following 
notes  on  (1)  the  composition  of  the  bronze,  copper,  &c.  in  the 
hoards  found  at  Grays  Thurrock  and  Southall,  and  (2)  on 
experiments  on  the  manufacture  of  ancient  bronze : 

“(1)  By  the  kindness  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  part  of  a 
palstave  and  the  incrustation  covering  it,  and  of  a  lump  of 
copper  from  the  interesting  hoards  which  he  has  just  described. 

Tlie  palstave  from  the  Middlesex  hoard,  which  is  a  casting 
of  remai’kable  soundness,  I  found  to  consist  of 
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Copper 
Iron  . 

Lead  . 

Tin  (by  diiF.) 


81 ‘75  per  cent. 

trace. 

nil. 

18'25  per  cent. 


lOO'OO  per  cent. 

The  high  percentage  of  tin  which  it  contains  is  peculiar 
and  confers  on  it  great  hardness,  but  at  the  same  time  renders 
it  somewhat  brittle.  The  only  bronze  weapons  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  composition,  of  which  I  can  find  any  record, 
are  as  follows : 

Palstave  (Fife),  81T9  copper,  18’31  tin  (Evans’s  Ancient 
Bronze  Implements,  4<21). 

Sword  (Switzerland),  81'61  copper,  17T2  tin  (Von  Bibra, 
Kupferlegiriingen,  132). 

Fragments  of  (swords?)  (France),  81’24  copper,  18'76  tin 
(Ibid.  143). 

Fragments  of  (swords  ?)  (France),  82’80  copper,  17'20  tin 
(Ibid.  144). 

Fragments  of  (swords  ?)  (France),  80'29  copper,  19'7l  tin 
(Ibid.  144). 

Arrowhead  (Crimea),  81’69  copper,  16'38  tin  (Ibid.  98). 

The  palstave  is  coated  with  a  nodular  incrustation  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  unusual  thickness,  but  otherwise,  both  in 
composition  and  structure,  resembles  that  found  on  many 
ancient  objects  of  bronze.  It  consists  of  alternate  layers  of 
malachite  (green  carbonate  of  copper)  and  red  oxide  of  copper, 
through  which  oxide  of  tin  is  disseminated.  The  layers,  it  is 
important  to  note,  are  all  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
corroded  metal.  On  the  exterior  there  are  several  patches  of 
well  crystallized  azurite  (blue  carbonate  of  copper).  The  in¬ 
crustation  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  and  exfoliation  of 
the  bronze,  the  partial  solution  of  the  products  by  percolating 
water,  and  their  subsequent  deposition  in  the  layers  observed. 
It  would  seem  that  the  objects  must  have  lain  on  an  impervi¬ 
ous  bed  of  clay,  which  prevented  the  cupreous  solutions  from 
draining  away,  and  hence  permitted  the  incrustation  to  accu¬ 
mulate  to  such  a  great  thickness. 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  lumps  of  copper  from  the  Essex 
board  was  analysed  with  the  following  results  : 


Copper  . 

.  98'75  per  cent. 

Tin 

.  nil. 

Lead 

•  » 

Iron 

.  trace. 

Sulphur . 

.  considerable  quantity. 

2  A  2 
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It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  unrefined  copper. 

It  is  strange  that  the  lumps  of  copper  found  in  these  hoards 
seem  to  have  been  very  rarely  examined  by  metallurgists  or 
analysed.  One  analysis  by  Dr.  Percy  is  given  in  Sir  John 
Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  p.  424  (984  per  cent, 
copper),  but  in  other  cases  they  are  only  described  as  ‘fine 
copper,’  ‘pure  copper,’  ‘good  copper,’  etc.  terms  which  are 
without  acciirate  significance. 

I  also  analysed  a  similar  piece  of  copper  kindly  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Laver  from  the  Southeluu‘ch  hoard.*  This  closelj'- 
resembled  the  above,  containing 

Copper  .  9  8 '43  per  cent. 

Tin  .  .  nil. 

Lead .  .  „ 

Iron  .  .  rather  more  than  a  trace. 

Sulphur  .  considerable  cpiantity. 

Both  these  specimens  were  evidently  obtained  by  smelting 
sulphuretted  ores,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  refining 
process. 

The  structure  of  these  lumps  throws  some  light  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  cojiper  ores  were  smelted.  They  are 
generally  pieces  of  rudely  disc-shaped  cakes,  which  have  been 
broken  up  just  at  their  solidifying  point.  From  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  native  metallurgical  processes  of  Eastern  Asia, 
many  of  which  are  of  an  extremely  ancient  origin,  the  form 
and  composition  of  these  lumps  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
furnace  which  was  employed  for  smelting  copper  in  Europe 
during  the  Bronze  Age  resembled  the  primitive  furnace  still 
in  use  in  Japan  and  Korea,  which  has  survived  there  from 
prehistoric  times;  also  that  the  methods  practised  were  similar. 
This  furnace  is  simply  a  hemispherical  hole  in  the  ground  lined 
with  fireclay,  and  with  it  and  a  bellows  all  ordinary  metals 
are  reduced  from  their  ores  with  the  greatest  ease. 

When  the  ore  has  been  smelted  and  the  slag  removed,  the 
metal  obtained  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  In 
Japan  it  is  taken  out  by  sprinkling  water  on  its  surface,  and 
lifting  off  the  thin  solidified  crusts  of  metal,  but  in  Korea  the 
old  primitive  method  still  survives,  and  the  copper,  just  when 
solidifying,  is  pulled  out  and  broken  up  with  hammers  on  a 
large  stone  set  in  the  fioor  near  the  furnace.  Crucibles  were 
only  used  in  preparing  bronze  for  casting. 

(2.)  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  non-discovery 
of  tin  in  these  bronze  founders’  hoards.  The  specimen  I  exhibit 

*  See  ante,  p.  98. 
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is  a  very  pure  ore  of  tin.  Excepting  for  its  weight,  or  rather 
its  specific  gravity,  it  would  not  be  recognised  as  having  any 
relation  to  the  metal.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  all  these 
hoards  have  been  dug  up  by  persons  who  were  not  mineral¬ 
ogists,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  escaped  observation. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  bronze  of  this  period 
was  made  by  melting  metallic  copper  with  the  ore  of  tin, 
cassiterite.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  find  any  account 
of  any  experiments,  if  such  were  ever  made,  on  which  these 
statements  are  based.  I  hence  thought  it  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  Society  to  confirm  or  refute  them  by  actual 
experimental  work.  During  the  last  few  days  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  this  work  in  the  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  found  there  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  bronze  of  any  composition  by 
melting  copper,  under  very  simple  conditions,  with  a  rich  tin 
ore. 

The  specimen  exhibited  is  one  which  I  then  prepared.  It 
consists  of 

Copper  .  .  .  85'18  per  cent. 

Tin  .  .  .  .  14-82 

and  is  of  analogous  composition  to  several  weapons  given  in 
the  table  on  p.  421  of  Sir  J.  Evans’s  work. 

Another  point  on  which  some  doubt  appears  to  exist,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  bronze, 
is  the  possibility  of  making  the  alloy  by  smelting  copper  ore 
containing  tin  ore.  I  made  several  experiments  yesterday 
with  a  view  of  deciding  this  question.  The  specimens  on  the 
table  have  been  thus  prepared.  They  have  the  following 
composition : 

D.  E. 

Copper  .  .  64-17  per  cent.  70-44  per  cent. 

Tin  . .  .  c.  35-00  „  c.  20-00 

By  using  copper  ore  containing  less  tin,  bronze  with  any 
proportion  of  the  metal  could  easily  be  made,  even  in  the 
primitive  furnace  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  ores  used  in  the  experiments  were  green  carbonate  and 
red  oxide  of  copper  containing  tin  oxide.  As  these  ores  are 
of  common  occurrence  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
mineral  veins  crop  out,  they  are  precisely  those  which  would 
be  first  employed  by  the  early  metal  workers,  and  some 
bronze  was  doubtless  obtained  by  smelting  them  in  very 
remote  times. 
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The  bronze  palstave,  however,  is  too  free  from  iron  to  have 
been  the  result  of  this  process. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Professor  Roberts  Austen  for 
kindly  allowing  me  to  make  the  analyses  and  experiments 
described  in  these  notes  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  March  25th,  1897. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. :  Annual  Archaeological  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1896-07.  8vo.  Toronto,  1897. 

From  the  Author  :  An  Address  delivered  by  Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  R.A., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  students  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art,  18th  February,  1897.  8vo.  n.p.  1897. 

From  the  Author  : — Remarks  on  the  Early  History  of  Printing  in  New  England. 
By  Samuel  A.  Green.  8vo.  n.p.  1897. 

From  the  Author  ;  Notes  on  the  Parish  Registers  of  Newbury.  By  Walter 
Money,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1896. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq..  F.S.A.  ; — The  Origin  of  the  Cope  as  a  Church  Vest¬ 
ment.  By  Edmund  Bishop.  8vo.  n.p.  1897. 

From  R.  D.  Darbishirc,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Johan.  Angelii  a  Werdenhagen  de  Rebuspublicis  Hanseaticis.  Folio. 
Francofurti.  1641. 

2.  Jus  Maritimum  Ilanseaticum.  Studio  Reinoldi  Kuricke.  4to.  Ham- 
burgi,  1667. 

3.  Hansische  Chronick,  aus  beglaubten  Nachrichteii.  Von  D.  J.  P.  Wille- 
brandt.  Folio.  Liibeck,  1748. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Darbishire  for  his  gift 
to  the  library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Willoughby  Aston  Littledale,  Esq. 

William  Oliver  Roper,  Esq. 

Cecil  Arthur  Tennant,  Esq.,  B.A. 
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Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
modern  wooden  hop  tally  as  still  used  in  Worcestershire.* 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Peacock  for  his  gift. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  folding 
lantern,  probably  of  the  seventeenth  century,  known  to  have 
come  from  Holdenby  House,  Northamptonshire. 

The  lantern  is  6|-  inches  high  and  3  inches  square,  and  of 
sheet  iron  with  round-headed  front  and  side  openings  filled 
with  horn.  Round  the  heads  and  across  the  bottom  of  these 
openings  is  slight  pierced  decoration.  The  fourth  side  is  plain 
with  a  square  handle.  The  top  is  formed  of  a  perforated 
panel,  now  mostly  burnt  away,  which  is  covered  by  a  hinged 
lid  that  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  following  note  on  a  discovery  of  Sepulchral  Urns  on  Pule 
Hill,  Yorkshire. 

“  In  the  district  of  Saddleworth  there  are  a  number  of  hills, 
averaging  about  1,400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Pennine  range  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
On  almost  all  these  hills  have  been  discovered  within  recent 
years  large  quantities  of  flint  implements  and  other  traces  of 
a  neolithic  floor.  Whilst  searching  for  these  flints  on  the 
summit  of  Pule  Hill  a  few  weeks  ago  a  discovery  was  made 
which  is  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  below  the  surface, 
were  found  two  human  skeletons  lying  on  their  sides  almost 
directly  east  and  west,  the  knees  of  both  being  drawn  up. 
Near  to  them  were  two  small  circular  urns  measuring  4f 
inches  high,  5  inches  across  the  top,  and  6  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  the  base  being  3  inches  across.  These  are 
made  of  native  clay  very  slightly  burnt,  and  are  ornamented 
with  short  lines  (apparently  cut  with  some  sharp  instrument) 
which  form  a  rough  herring-bone  pattern.  On  the  centre 
band  are  four  ears  or  small  handles  which  are  pierced  so  as  to 
admit  a  small  cord.  The  urns  contained  animal  matter  and  a 
few  calcined  human  bones. 

Since  the  discovery  of  these  two  urns  another  has  been 
exhumed  from  the  same  place.  It  measures  3|-  inches  in 
height  and  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  which  is 

See  a  paper  on  Hop  Tallies  by  Mr.  Edward  Lovett  in  the  Reliquary  and 
Illustrated  Archceologist  (January,  1897),  iii.  37-40. 
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just  below  the  riin  of  the  mouth.  Its  ornamentation  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  others,  but  not  quite  so  elaborately  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  the  base  is  made  with  four  feet  or  claws.  On  one 
side  of  the  urn  is  an  ear  or  handle  pierced  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  direction  of  a  double  groove,  in  Avhich  it  is  placed ; 
there  is  a  second  double  groove  near  the  bottom.  Wlien 
found  this  urn  only  contained  sand.  Fragments  of  a  fourth 
urn  were  discovered  on  the  same  spot.  Finds  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  on  these  hills  are  very  rare.  The  discoverers  of  these 
were  Mr.  G.  Marsden  and  Mr.  F.  Fell.” 

Mr.  Read  remarked  on  the  interest  of  the  discovery,  but 
exjjressed  his  regret  that  the  meeting  had  before  it  neither 
photographs  nor  drawings  of  the  objects  found.  When  it 
was  not  jjossible  to  furnisli  either,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  give  reference  to  some  well-known  work,  such  as,  in  the 
present  case,  Greenwell’s  British  Barroivs. 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A..  F.S.A.,  read  the  second 
portion  of  a  paper  on  the  hgures  of  Saints  found  on  Devon¬ 
shire  screens. 

This  paper,  of  which  the  first  part  was  read  on  25th 
February,  will  be  printed  in  Archaeoloyia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  April  1st,  1897. 

Sir  HENRY  H.  110 WORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following'  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Rev.  W.  Ft  Layton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  The  Heraldry  in  the  Churches  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By 
Rev.  J.  Harvey  Bloom.  2  parts.  12mo.  Hemsworth,  18112. 

2.  Orationes  Creweianas.  4to.  Loudon  and  Oxford,  1878. 

From  Alexander  Wood,  Es(p,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

The  Life,  Work,  and  Influence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  An  Essay  by 
Arthur  Stratton.  F’olio.  Liverpool,  1897. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
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election  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  he  held  on  Friday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George’s  Day, 
at  2  P.M.,  and  that  no  Fellow  in  arrear  of  his  subscription 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  on  that  occasion. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for 
the  year  1896  was  read.  (See  pages  338-9.) 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their  trouble, 
and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Vertue,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small 
silver-gilt  pyx  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  a  few  days 
ago  in  pulling  down  a  house  at  Portsmouth. 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  following  report,  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery,  about  March 
12,  1897,  in  the  great  Roman  cemetery  of  Luguvallium 
(Carlisle),  of  another  urn,  containing  the  calcined  and  com¬ 
minuted  bones  of  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.* 
This  urn  is  8  inches  in  height,  on  a  base  3J  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  6  inches,  and  the  greatest 
diameter,  at  a  point  4-1-  inches  above  the  base,  is  about  7-|- 
inches.  It  is  of  black  ware  and  cross-hatched  with  slight 
scoring,  and  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  the  rim,  of  which 
two  pieces  are  broken  off,  and  one  of  them  is  missing.  A 
small  hole  has  been  made  in  one  side  by  the  pick.  It  was 
placed  with  the  mouth  upwards,  and  was  covered  by  a 
triangular  piece  of  flag  -  stone.  The  exact  spot  where 
it  was  found  was  in  a  garden  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Cowan  and  Sheldon,  Carlisle,  about  25  feet  west  of  the 
London  Road,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
great  Roman  cemetery  from  its  north  end.!  I  have 
not  heard  that  anything  was  found  in  the  urn  beyond 
bones,  but  I  believe  the  contents  were  turned  out  by  the 
workmen.  A  similar  urn  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
same  garden  a  few  days  earlier,  but  was  accidently  broken  by 
the  pick,  and  the  fragments  carted  away.  The  urn,  whose 
discovery  I  now  report,  is  of  the  class  pronounced  by  our 
Fellow  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  to  be  of  the  late- 

*  For  the  last  find  see  ante,  pp.  298-9. 

t  For  this  and  the  other  Roman  cemeteries  in  Carlisle  see  Transactions  of  the 
Cwmherland  and  Westmorland  Antiq^iarian  and  Archaeological  Society, 

xii.  366. 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
the  31st  day  of  December,  189G,  having  examined  the  under¬ 
same  to  be  correct. 


Receipts. 

s.  d. 


6  0 
8  0 
1  0 
15  0 
18  0 
1  0 
3  0 
2  0 


Compositions ...... 

Admission  Fees  : 

29  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Sale  of  Published  Works  .... 

Dividend  on  £10,583  19s.  7d.  3  per  cent.  Metro¬ 
politan  Stock  ..... 
Stevenson’s  Beqnest  : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  Invest¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  . 
Publications  of  the  Society  : 

Amounts  received  towards  cost  of  Plates  in 
Archacologia  .  .  .  . 

Anniversary  Dinner  : 

Profit  on  unused  Tickets 

Sundry  Receipts  .  ...  . 


1896.  £ 

Balance  in  hand,  1st  January,  1896 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

2  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  1st  January,  1895  ,  6 

1  at  £2  2s.,  ditto  ditto  .  8 

1  at  £1  Is.,  completion  for  1895  .  .  1 

405  at  £3  3s.,  due  1st  January,  1896  .  .  1,275 

169  at  £2  2s.,  ditto  .  .  354 

1  at  £1  Is.,  completion  for  1896  .  .  1 

1  at  £3  3s.,  paid  in  advance  for  1897  .  3 

1  at  £2  2s.,  ditto  .  2 


£  s.  d. 
78  1  10 


1,662  14  0 

no  0  0 

243  12  0 
111  13  3 

306  18  8 


685  13  8 


38  6  0 

2  5  0 
0  18  6 


£3,130  1  11 


STOCKS  AND  INVESTMENTS 


Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock 

Bank  Stock  ..... 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Consolidated 
4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock 
North  Eastern  Railway  Consolidated  Preferential 
4  per  cent.  Stock  .... 

Midland  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Guaranteed  Preferential  Stock 


£  s. 
10,683  19 
2,128  9 


d. 
7  - 
6 


d. 


2,725  0  0 
2,757  0  0 
2,761  0  0 


370  3  8 


£21,326  12  9 
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OP  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  tlie  1st  day  of  January,  1896,  to 
written  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do  find  the 


Expenditure. 

1896. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Publications  of  the  Society  :  Printers’  and  Artists’ 

Charges  and  Binding  .... 

847 

16 

8 

Archseological  Investigations 

14 

6 

6 

Library  : 

Binding  ...... 

72 

13 

0 

Catalogues  and  Library  Work 

6 

10 

0 

Books  purchased  .... 

78 

16 

5 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  for  their 

Publications  ..... 

44 

0 

6 

201 

19 

11 

Exhibition  Expenses  .... 

59 

11 

0 

House  Expenditure : 

Insurance  ..... 

18 

2 

7 

Lighting  ..... 

165 

13 

10 

Fuel  ...... 

21 

10 

0 

Repairs  ...... 

193 

1 

11 

Tea  at  Meetings  .... 

19 

15 

4 

Washing  and  Sundries 

39 

0 

5 

457 

4 

1 

Income  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 

25 

13 

9 

Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson’s  Bequest 

20 

0 

7 

Pensions  : 

C.  K.  Watson,  retiring  allowance 

350 

0 

0 

E.  C.  Ireland,  ditto 

160 

0 

0 

510 

0 

0 

Salaries : 

Assistant  Secretary  .... 

300 

0 

0 

Clerk . 

123 

1 

4 

423 

1 

4 

Wages  : 

Porter  ...... 

Porter’s  wife  (as  housemaid)  . 

94 

16 

0 

Official  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

83 

9 

3 

Postages  ..... 

30 

17 

0 

„  on  Publications 

22 

3 

4 

Sundry  Expenses  .... 

80 

8 

4 

216 

17 

11 

Cash  in  hand  31st  Dec.  1896 : 

Coutts  &  Co.  .  .  -  .  , 

257 

13 

2 

Petty  cash  .... 

1 

1 

0 

258 

14 

2 

£3,130 

1 

11 

31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this 

cause  are  as  follows  : 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Consoli- 

dated  Guaranteed  Stock 

8,894 

0 

0 

Midland  Railway  4  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Guaranteed  Preference  Stock 

9,466 

0 

4 

£18,360 

0 

4 

After  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to 

£500  per  annum,  the 

Society  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  Income  on  the  above 

Funds.  This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October  in  every  year. 

Witness  our  hands  this  26th  day  of  March,  1897. 

JAMES  HILTON. 

MILL  STEPHENSON. 
CHARLES  E.  KEYSER. 
OWEN  ROBERTS. 
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Celtic  or  early  Iron  Period.  The  Professor  some  time  ago  ! 
identified  in  the  museum  at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  five  or  six  | 
urns  of  this  period,  three  or  four  fihulm,  three  pieces  of  ; 
enamel,  and  a  tor(pie  of  very  yellow  bronze,  all  of  Avhich  had  ' 
previously  to  his  visit  been  considered  Roman.  By  the  kind-  ; 
ness  of  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Sheldon  the  urn  just  discovered  ! 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  Tullie  House.  i 

I  have  also  to  report  that  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  ! 
just  demolished  the  group  of  ricketty  old  buildings  in  the  ; 
market  place  known  as  ‘  The  Glover’s  Row  ’  or  ‘  Baxter’s  i 
Row.’  These  buildings  presented  no  visible  feature  that  the  ’ 
antirpiary,  tlie  architect,  or  even  the  artist  can  regret ;  but 
they  had  an  interest,  as  being  almost  the  last  of  the  cullery  ‘ 
tenements  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  tenure  by  cullery  being  a 
variety  of  customary  tenure  peculiar  to  Carlisle,  originating 
in  scpiatters  or  tenants  at  will  upon  the  vacuas  placeas  of  the 
city  acquiring  a  permanent  tenant  right.  An  account  of  this 
tenure  by  our  Fellow  Mr.  W.  Nanson,  late  deputy  town  clerk 
of  Carlisle,  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  The  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westrnorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society  (p.  305). 

The  Corporation,  who  are  the  lords,  have  purchased  all  the 
cullery  tenements  within  the  city,  except  Redness  Hall,  and 
the  customary  estates  of  the  tenants  have  merged  by  operation 
of  law  in  the  freehold  estate  of  the  Corporation  as  such  lords. 
Redness  Hall,  now  tl>e  solitary  example  within  the  city  of 
Carlisle  of  medimval  domestic  architecture,  still  shelters,  as 
cullery  tenants,  tlie  eight  trading  guilds  of  Carlisle,  each  of 
which  has  a  room  there ;  and  also  shelters  four  small  tene¬ 
ments,  now  forming  one  shop. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  in 
Glovers  Row  worthy  of  remark.  The  roofing  slabs,  where  the 
roofs  had  not  been  modernised,  were  held  by  pins  made  of 
mutton  bones.  Three  of  the  shops  had  on  their  doors  huge 
locks  with  keys  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  keyholes  of 
sizes  proportionate,  capable  of  admitting  any  number  of 
picklocks,  but  these  keyholes  were  secured  by  stout  iron  plates 
liinged  above  them  and  secured  below  by  a  padlock,  so  that 
the  anxious  shopkeeper  on  closing  for  the  night  first  locked 
up  his  shop  and  then  [pad]  locked  up  his  lock.” 

A.  H.  Frere.  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  original  Grants 
of  Arms,  etc.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  which  were 
described  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  grants  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  John  Fenn, 
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grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Le  Neve,  Thomas 
Martin,  and  others. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  grants : 

1.  Grant  in  German  by  Romerich,  king  of  arms  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  Master  Mathew  Tristram,  of  arms : 
argent,  between  five  billets  (?)  sable,  a  lion  ram^mnt  vert 
charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  golden  star  and  crowned  with 
a  twisted  wreath  or  and  sable,  and  crest :  a  lion  as  in  the 
arms,  but  statant  instead  of  rampant,  within  a  torse  or  and 
sable.  The  mantling  is  green  with  a  silver  lining. 

Dated  at  London  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  1467. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  this  curious  document : 

“  Als  von  den  genaden  gotis  und  durch  manychfaldige 
myldikeyt  und  begabung  und  genaden  dye  geschehen  seynt 
von  vor  vorgangen  czeiten  Als  von  Keysern  Kun^gen 
tFursten  undherren  erst  von  heiden  Juden  und  auch  von 
cristen  und  besunder  der  wirdige  Dionisius  der  do  der  erst 
gewesen  ist  myt  der  vorgemelt  begabung  Darnoch  Alexander 
der  gros  Hercules  Julius  und  auch  der  keyser  Octavianus 
und  der  Heylige  Karolus  magnus  der  tugenthaft.  und  viel 
ander  keysern  kunygen  ffursten  und  herrn  dyevus  kunyge 
der  wappen  und  Erhalten  begaben  haben  myt  solchem 
erlichem  gewalt  dye  guten  werk  czu  der  heben  und  czu  loben 
Dye  bosen  werk  czu  vertilligen  und  underfusse  czu  legen 
wappen  czu  tragen  und  ander  kleynaten  und  auch  die  do 
guet  tugenthaftige  werk  thuen  und  bruchent  auch  do  mytt 
czu  begaben  Also  habe  ich  Romerich  ayn  kunyng  der 
wappen  des  heiligen  Romyschen  reiches  und  Erhalt  der  ich 
dan  confirmiret  und  bestetiget  byen  von  aller  durchleuch- 
tigesten  Romischen  keiser  ffriderichen  czu  alien  czeiten 
merer  des  Reiches  czu  ungern  Dalmacien  Croacien  &c 
kunyng  Herczog  czu  Ostereich  czu  Styer  czu  karnthon  und 
czu  Cranngrave  czu  Tyroll  &c  Als  durch  solliche  grosse 
wolthat  und  worheyt  und  of  recht  redliche  fromkeit  des  Er- 
baren  und  tugenthaftigen  Meister  Matheus  Trystram  habe  ich 
an  gesehen  und  erkant  und  Nu  fur  basauch  me  erkenne  In 
dem  das  er  sich  noch  me  erbuet  czu  tuende  myt  ganczem 
fleys  willige  gehorsam  dienst  unserm  aller  genedigisten 
hern.  Hern  Keyser  ffridereichn  und  dem  heyligen  Reich 
und  uns  kunygen  der  wappen  und  Erhalten  und  perseuande 
und  sunderlich  dem  ganczem  Adell  und  das  unverdrossen  an 
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all  wycler  rede  angeiierlych  myt  dem  leyb  und  myt  dem  guet  i 
her  und  seyn  noeli  comede  leybes  erben  Dar  durcli  So  babe  1 
icli  vorgemelt  Roinrych  den  vorgemelt  Matheus  Im  und  seyn  1 
noch  eonieden  leybes  erben  begabet  und  bestedyget  myt  dysen  j 
gegenwyrtigen  wappen  und  kleynaten  als  sye  dan  In  i 
dysem  wappen  brytf  verczeygnet  und  gemolet  seyn  myt  | 
namen  In  der  blasenyrung  aynen  schylt  von  perllen  myt  l 
funtf  thofelen  von  dyamand  dar  Inne  aynen  Rampanten  ; 
leuen  von  keuschen  vSmaragden  geelovet  und  geczunget  myt 
eynem  stern  an  der  brust  von  topasion  und  gecziret  myt  ! 
eynem  gewonden  krancz  von  golt  und  von  Sabells  dar  of 
eyn  thornyres  helm  und  dye  deeken  von  des  vorgemelt 
schyldes  und  leues  farven  auch  inyt  dem  vor  gesprochen 
krancz  dar  of  der  egenant  lewo  myt  seynem  krancz  da  myt 
czu  ferselegen  und  czu  notczen  und  czu  bruchen  In  schymph 
und  ernst  hyr  for  keysern  kunygen  tiursten  und  hern  und 
hyr  for  uns  kunyg  der  wappen  Erhalten  und  perseuanden 
und  gemeynyklich  vor  all  der  welt  da  myt  alien  andern 
wappen  an  schaden  auch  andern  dyesen  gegenwertigen 
wappen  nyght  schedelich  sey  auch  keyn  Irrung  thuen.  und 
ich  vorgemelt  Romreich  pytte  and  schaff  und  gebyet  In 
kraft  meynes  gegenwyrtigen  gewalts  und  ampts  Im  nymant 
als  In  soliche  wappen  und  kleynaten  keyn  Irrung  noch 
In  reed  thue  als  lieb  aynem  yclichem  dye  gerechtikeyt  sey 
und  des  adels  und  meyn  und  ander  kunygen  der  wappen  und 
Erhalten  und  Perseuanden  ungunst  czu  vermeyden  auch 
schal  der  vorgemelt  IMathis  Nu  hyn  vor  gehalden  werden 
als  hyr  andern  edlyng  und  wappen  genos  \ind  seyn  noch 
eomeden  leybs  erben  und  das  czu  ayner  waren  redliche 
gewissen  urkunt  So  babe  ich  voi'gemelt  Romreich  meyn 
eygen  Ingesegel  angehangen  an  dyesen  kegenwyrtigen 
wappen  bryff  Der  gegeben  ist  czu  londoh  In  Engeland  In  die 
Nativitatis  sancti  Johannis  baptiste  Anno  incarnacionis 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Millesimo  CCCC°  Sexagesimo 
septimo.” 

The  arms  are  illuminated  in  the  centre  of  the  document. 

The  seal  of  the  king  of  arms,  in  red  wax  enclosed  in  yellow 
wax,  is  appended  by  a  green  and  red  twisted  silk  cord.  It  bears 
his  arms,  and  helm,  crest,  and  mantling,  but  is  much  injured 
by  pressure. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  grant  is  written  in  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  hand  :  “  The  iiielde  silver  the  bores  heddes,  sables 

the  ffi.ssh  asure  the  five(?)  ffoyles  or.”  This  obviously  refers 
neither  to  the  grant  nor  the  seal,  which  did  not  bear  such 
arms. 
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2.  Grant,  in  Latin,  by  Thomas  [Holme],  Norroy  King  of 
Arms  to  Peter  Hellard,  Prior  of  Bridlington  (1462-1472),  of 
these  arms :  Sahle  a  bend  cotised  betiueen  six  Jlexirs-de-lis  argent. 
Dated  at  London  1st  October,  9  Edward  IV.  (1469). 

The  arms  are  drawn  within  the  initial  letter,  and  the  grant 
has  a  pretty  illuminated  border  like  that  found  in  service  and 
other  books  of  the  period. 

The  text  of  the  grant  is  as  follows  : 

“Universis  Christ!  fidelibus  et  singulis  ad  quorum  noticiam 
presentes  littere  pervenerint.  Thomas  Norrey  Rex  de  Armis 
in  partibus  Aquilonaribus  recommendaciones  humilimas  et 
Mem  indubiam  presentibus  adhibere.  Quoniam  pium  et 
meritorium  est  veritati  testimonium  perhibere.  Ut  veritas 
elucescat  et  dubitantibus  materia  hesitandi  subtrahatur 
Et  quia  caritas  que  ut  apostolus  inquit,  congaudet  veritati. 
id  deposcit  ut  pater  filiis  notam  faciat  veritatem  et  cognoscat 
generacio  altera.  Hinc  est  quod  vobis  omnibus  innotescat 
per  presentes  quod  cum  inter  ceteros  ingenuous  procerum 
filios,  ex  preclari  animi  magnanimitate  in  florigeris  virtutum 
moribus.  laudabilibusque  condicionibus  se  totis  viribus 
exercere  volentibus.  quibus  favente  deo  ad  summi  gradus 
honorem  possent  promoveri.  Egregius  vir  venerandusque 
pater,  et  late  ob  suarum  virtutum  fame  merita  Petrus  Hellard 
prior  Canonicorum  de  Brydlyngtoh  in  Comitatu  Ebor. 
instancius  multociens  michi  supplicaverit.  de  armis  sue  pro- 
geniei  parentibus  ab  olim  et  antiquo  jure  pertinentibus. 
inquisicionem  facere  diligentem.  Ego  predictus  Thomas 
Norrey  Rex  de  Armis  in  partibus  supradictis  juxta  istud 
suum  nobile  desiderium.  nedum  insignis  sue  stirpis  linialem 
descensum  et  originis  dignitatem  :  verum  eciam  hujuscemodi 
armorum  indubiam  veritatis  certitudinem  quesivi  sepius 
pluries  et  inveni.  hanc  suple.  Portat  nempe  dictus  pater 
Prior  honorificus  Petrus  Hellard.  de  nigro.  bendam  argenteam 
inter  duas  Costas  informatas  de  benda.  et  sex  flores  gladioli 
fabricatos  de  secundo.  Hec  arma  sui  patris  tota  portat 
parentela.  simul  quoque  suorum  fert  successio  tota  nepotum. 
Que  arma  sue  stirpis  propatribus  quanta  juridice  debita  fuere 
per  secula  ;  nec  loquitur  lingua,  nec  hominum  recolit  memoria. 
Nemini  propterea  infra  regnum  Anglie.  hec  ipsa  Arma  sibi 
liceat  sumere :  ab  eodem  ingenito  germine.  Hanc  igitur 
veritatem  scire  vobis  liceat  omnibus  et  scuto  circumdabit  vos 
veritas  ejus  qui  vivit  in  secula  deus  eterna.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  Ego  prefatus  Thomas  Norrey  Rex  de  armis  in 
partibus  sepedictis  Signum  meum  manuale  una  cum  Sigillo 
meo  de  Armis  presentibus  apposui.  Da?  london  Primo  die 
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IMensis  Oetobris  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  con- 
(|uestum  Anglie  Nono. 

Norrey  Roy  Darmes. 

The  seal,  wliich  was  appended  hy  a  parchment  slip,  is  lost. 
On  the  lower  edge  of  the  grant,  in  a  seventeentli-century 
hand,  is  written :  “  see  an  entry  of  a  grant  of  these  arms 
varying  in  words  Vincents  Books  157  :  p  560.” 

(Jn  the  hack,  besides  two  nnimportant  endorsements,  is  a 
memorandnm  :  “  entred  in  my  Book  of  entrys  of  Grants  of 
Arms.  P.  Leneve  Norrey.” 

3.  Grant,  in  English,  hy  [Walter  Bellingham],  Ireland  King 
of  Arms,  to  Thomas  Barow,  clerk,  of  these  canting  arms  ; 
Rable  a  bar  or,  in  base  a  roe  courant  argent  and  in  chief  two 
tleiir.s-de-li.s  of  the  second.  Dated  6th  January.  16  Edward  IV. 
'[1476-7]. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  this  grant : 

“  To  al  maner  men  and  most  Tspcalf"^  to  al  nobles  gentilmeii 
and  gentilwomen  thiys  presents  horynge  or  seyng  humble 
recomendaciun  by  me  yrlande  kyng  of  armes  and  helttl  in 
o''  loi'de  evlastyng  for  so  myche  as  maistir  Thomas  barow  clerk 
liatli  many  yerys  vertiiusly  and  trewly  contenued  in  the 
servis  of  the  Inghte  and  myglity  prynce  rycharde  tlie  duce  of 
glocestre  whos  wertws  abylite  and  trew  condiciunse  bathe 
desarowed  the  pfecciune  of  gret  honore  and  wurchipe.  I  tlier- 
for  the  forsaid  yrlande  kyng  of  armes  in  consideraciune  of 

pmissis  and  in  acorragynge  also  of  the  sam  maistur  tliomas 
to  the  continuance  of  hys  said  wertuus  disposicyun  witli 
more  hono’’  an'^  wurchipe  dewise  and  orden  armes  and  cony- 
•sance  for  the  sam  masG  thomas  and  to  hym  ande  to  Ids  lieirs 
hi  thiys  pirsentis  gyw  the  sam  armes  to  ber  and  use  in  al 
man^  places  and  aswel  in  wear  ase  in  peauxe.f"^. pease  the 
armes  to  hym  hi  me  dewised  and  gewen  hi  thiys  that  is  to 
say  a  schochune  of  sabil  a  row  of  sylv  in  his  kynd  a  barr^  of 
gold  in  tlie  clief  \_several  word.'i  blotted  out]  too  flour  delyse 
of  the  sam.  The  wych  blasun  and  armes  I  tlie  forsaid  yrlande 
kynge  of  armes  wittnes  thus  born  belong  to  no  od*'  pssun 
witlnn  the  realme  of  yngland  wych  armes  and  conysans  I  tlie 
forsaide  yrlande  kyng  of  armes  gywe  and  grant  by  thiys 
prescntis  unto  the  abowe  wryttun  maistir  thomas  barow  and 
hys  herres  to  have  use  hald  ber  and  enyoye  wythe  his  liberte 
and  at  his  pleasur  w‘  out  dam  or  impechment  of  ony  psun  or 
psuns  fore^mor.  In  wittnes  of  the  wich  I  the  forsaide  kyng 
of  armes  hawe  do  wrytt  thys  presentis  ande  sett  to  the  sam 
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the  seal  of  my  armes  and  sygned  tham  w‘  my  syng  manuelP 
the  sext  day  of  Januare  the  sextene  yer  of  the  renge  of  Kyng 
Edwarde  the  forth. 

yrlande  kyng  off  armes” 

The  seal  is  appended  by  a  strip  of  parchment  and  set  in  a 
wooden  box,  which  retains  its  lid.  It  is  of  bright  red  wax  and 
1-^  inch  in  diameter,  and  bears  a  shield  charged  with  a  saltire 
engrailed  between  four  roses,  surmounted  by  a  helm  with 
mantling  and  crest,  a  demi-swan  with  expanded  wings. 
Legend : 

& :  toalteri :  hellgnc  |  f)amp :  Tc :  armatr’ter  . . . 

The  arms  granted  to  Thomas  Barow,  which  are  depicted  in 
the  illuminated  initial  letter,  originally  bore  a  gold-covered 
cup,  now  partly  erased,  between  the  fleurs-de-lis.  The  words 
referring  to  this  in  the  grant  have  been  blotted  out  and  a  gold 
■  fleur-de-lis  and  scrollwork  painted  over  the  defacement. 

4.  Grant,  in  English,  by  Thomas  [Holme],  Clarencieux  King 
of  Arms,  to  Thomas  Smith  alias  Reed,  of  the  county  of 
ii  Norfolk,  gentleman,  of  these  arms  :  “  Asure  thre  Dr  agones 
I  hedes  silv’  swolowyng  thre  Margaritf  or  Daisyes  in  their 
.prapre  coloure,”  and  crest,  “  a  serpent  volant  goules.”  Dated 
1 15th  January,  1481-2  (21  Edward  IV.). 

i  The  text  of  the  grant  is  as  follows : 

I  To  alle  true  xpen  people  thies  pnt  Ires  Reding  hering  or 
Iseing  Thomas  Clarensew  principatt  Herauld  and  King  of 
^Armes  of  the  South  parties  of  this  Realme  of  England  sende 
due  and  humble  Recomendacon  and  greting  as  it  appteigneth 
in  oure  Lord  God  everlasting  Equite  wol  and  Reason 
iordeigneth  that  vertuoux  men  and  of  Noble  courage  be  by 
;their  merittf  Renound  and  Rewarded  and  not  oonly  in  their 
Ipsones  in  this  mortall  lif  so  breve  and  transitory  .  but  also  in 
their  good  name  and  fame  to  be  of  noble  memorye  after  their 
departing  out  of  this  lif  and  to  be  in  e^y  place  of  honour 
before  othr  psonnes  evmore  ven’cenced  [sic]  and  Recomended 
for  shewing  of  certaine  signes  and  tokenes  of  honour  and 
^entilnesse  to  the  entent  that  by  their  ensample  other  psonnes 
may  the  soS  and  the  mo0  enforce  and  applie  theim  self  to 
despend  their  lives  in  honourable  workes  and  vertuoux  dedes 
for  to  purchase  and  gete  therby  the  Renome  of  ancient 
gentilnesse  in  their  ligne  and  posteritee  for  eV  more  /  And 
'oherfor  I  the  saide  King  of  Armes  not  oonly  by  comune 
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Ren5ine  .  but  also  by  luy  nowne  knowlege .  and  the  Reporte  of 
many  othfl  credible  and  noble  psonnes ;  am  verely  acertained 
that  Thomas  Smyth  .  othrewise  called  .  Thomas  Reed  .  of  the 
Countie  of  Norfif  gentilmah  .  hath  long  contynued  in  vertue  .  ; 
and  in  alle  his  actes  &  demeanyng  hath  wele  sadly  and  ' 
honorably  guyded  and  govned  him  self.  So  that  he  hath  I 
des’ved  and  is  riglit  worthy  he  and  his  posteritee  to  be  i 
in  alle  places  of  Worship  .  admitted  Renomed  accompted  I 
nombred  accepted  and  reeeyved  into  the  nombre  and  ij 
of  the  accompanye  of  othre  auncient  gentill  and  nohle  ! 
men  perpetuelly  from  hensforth.  And  for  Remembrance  and  1 
consideracon  of  the  same  his  gentihiesse  vertue  and  abilitee  . 
by  the  auctoritee  and  power  to  myn  office  annexed  and  atri- 
buted  .  I  the  saide  King  of  Armes  liave  devised  ordeigned 
and  assigned  unto  and  for  the  same  Thomas  Smyth  to  bere 
Asure  thre  Dragones  hedes  silv  swolowyng  thre  Margaritf  or 
Daisyes  in  their  propre  coloure  .  tlie  Creste  upon  the  hehne  a 
serpent  volant  goules  set  within  a  wrethe  golde  a  sable  .  the 
Mantell  Asure  furred  with  Ermyh  as  in  the  ^gen  it  apperith. 
To  have  and  to  holde  the  same  Armes  to  the  same  Thomas 
and  his  posteritee  theim  to  use  and  tlierin  to  be  Revested  at 
his  and  their  pleasures  to  their  hono's  peassibly  without  lette 
chalenge  or  interupedn  of  eny  psone  or  psones  within  the 
province  of  the  saide  Southt  parties  of  England  for  evmore. 
In  witnesse  wherof  I  the  saide  kyng  of  Armes  have  signed 
tides  pnltes  with  myn  owne  hande  and  sealed  the  same  with 
my  Seall  of  auctoritee  the  .xv*'‘.  Daye  of  January  .  the  yere  of 
oure  Lord  .M.CCCC  Ixxxj.  and  tlie  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  oure 
souvaigne  Lord  Kyng  Edward  tlie  fourth  .xxj^*. 

Clarensew  hyng  of  armes.” 

The  seal  is  lost. 

The  initial  letter  is  illuminated,  and  below  it  are  depicted 
the  arms,  helm,  crest,  and  mantling  as  described  in  the  grant. 

It  is  very  probable,  from  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
arms  of  King’s  Lynn,  azure  three  dragons’  heads  erect  azure, 
each,  transfixed  with  a  cross  crosslet  or,  that  the  arms  granted 
to  Thomas  Smith  alias  Reed  refer  to  some  connection  with 
that  town.  In  both  cases  the  dragons’  heads,  the  crosses,  and 
the  marguerites  or  daisies,  allude  to  St.  Margaret,  who  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Lynn,  and  not  improbably  the  flying 
serpent  granted  as  the  crest  represents  the  monster  which 
St.  Margaret  is  usually  shown  as  trampling  upon  and  piercing 
with  a  cross-staff. 
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5.  Grant,  in  English,  by  John  Wry  the.  Garter  King  of 
Arms,  to  Thomas  Barowe,  clerk,  and  his  brother  Richard 
Barowe,  of  Winthorp,  merchant  of  the  Staple,  of  these  arms  : 
Quarterly  1  and  4,  Sable,  two  swords  in  saltire  argent, 
between  four  fleurs-de-lis  or,  within  a  bordure  compony 
argent  and  purpure;  2  and  3,  Sable,  a  bar  between  two  fleurs- 
de-lis  or  in  chief  and  a  roe  passant  argent  in  base,  and 
crest,  a  rods  head  silver,  within  a  wreath  argent  and  pur¬ 
pure.  The  mantling  is  red  lined  with  white.  Dated  22nd 
October,  11  Henry  VII.  (1495). 

The  text  of  this  grant  is  curious  enough  to  warrant  its 
being  transcribed  : 

“  To  all  psent  and  to  cume  whiche  these  present  letters 
shall  see  or  here  John  Wry  the  otherwyse  called  Gartier 
Kyng  of  Armes  of  Englisshmen  sendithe  helthe  w*  all 
humble  recomendacion.  Equite  willithe  and  also  reason 
ordeynethe  that  men  of  notabuft  and  vertuous  lyvyng  be 
hadde  in  ppetuel  memory  and  where  that  nobles  is  oons  in 
a  name  or  bloode  it  may  not  be  lost  w*oute  to  longe  contynu- 
aunce  in  slowthe  and  vicys  Also  as  Gains  fflameneus  saith 
that  honest  povte  takethe  away  noo  parte  of  nobles  and  the 
Docto^'  Barthelmew  in  his  treates  of  tokens  and  armes  saith 
yf  the  armes  be  oons  oures  in  no  maner  of  wyse  thei  may  be 
taken  from  us  Sethe  it  is  so  that  by  the  auncyante  and 
laudabul  custume  of  armes  none  may  her  the  hole  armes 
w‘oute  delferens  savyng  the  oldest  and  chefe  of  the  house 
stok  or  name  w^out  piudyse  of  the  oon  to  the  todyr.  And 
where  that  god  incressith  dayly  in  noumbre  above  the  sex 
ordinary  deferens  and  for  somuche  as  Maister  Thomas  Barowe 
Gierke  and  his  brother  Richard  Barowe  of  Wynthorp 
Marchaunt  of  the  Staple  be  comen  and  descended  of  the 
house  stok  and  Name  of  Barowe  and  above  the  forsaid 
noumbyr.  They  not  willyng  to  use  or  here  armes  in  piudyse 
of  any  other  of  theire  bloode  stok  or  surname  have  requyred 
me  the  forsaid  Gartier»Kyng  of  Armes  to  assigne  and  gyfF  to 
theym  and  ych  of  theym  armes  .  and  suche  ditferens 
and  to  the  yssue  of  the  said  Richard  Barowe  as  may 
stonde  w^oute  ^iudyce  of  any  before  theym  of  theire 
name  stok  or  blode  or  any  other.  To  whome  I  the  forsaid 
Gartier  Kyng  of  Armes  by  the  auctorite  of  myne  offyce 
and  by  these  presentys  gyf  graunte  and  conferme  to  the 
forsaid  Maister  Thomas  Barowe  Gierke  and  to  Richard  Barowe 
Marchaunt  of  the  Stapautt  and  hys  yssue  and  ych  of  theym 
these  armes  folowynge  That  is  to  say.  Quarterly,  the  first 
quarter  sabul  two  swerdf  psant  the  poyntes  upward  crossed 
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ponielled  hyltted  and  fretted  sylver  betwene  foure  floure  ' 
delyse  golde  a  bordure  sylver  and  purple  The  secund  quarter  i 
sabul  in  the  nether  parte  a  Roo  passante  in  hir  owne  kynde  i 
syl9  a  bar  in  the  chefe  two  lloure  delyse  golde  And  to  theire 
(fe  yche  of  theire  tyndDyr  upon  the  liehne  a  Roo  heede  sylver  i 
sette  in  a  wrethe  lyke  to  the  bordur  above  named  as  in  the 
mergent  of  these  ijsentf  doth  shcwe.  To  have  holde  use  1 
cnioye  and  here  at  their  pleasure  and  liberte  w‘oute  claime  or 
Impechment  of  any  psone  or  persones  of  the  stok  bloode  or 
surname  or  any  odyr  in  all  places  by  lande  and  by  water  and  ; 
oderwyse  at  their  pleasure  for  e\?more  And  I  the  above- 
writen  Gartier  Kyng  of  arnies  witnesse  and  testify  that 
these  Armes  tlius  borne  belonge  to  noon  other  manl  of  pson 
nor  persones  w‘in  the  Realme  of  England  and  In  witnesse  of 
this  &  of  all  the  ^misses  I  the  forsaid  Gartier  Kyng  of 
Arnies  have  doo  writ  these  ^sentf  and  to  ppetuall  memory 
of  the  same  and  stablisshment  have  signed  theym  w*  myne 
liande  and  sealled  theym  w*^  the  seale  of  my  armes  the  xxij‘‘ 
]3ay  of  Octobre  the  xj*'‘  yere  of  the  reigne  of  oure  moost 
Redoutted  and  souverain  Lorde  Kyng  Harry  the  vij**^. 

Garter  Roy  Darmes  des  Angloys.” 

The  seal,  which  is  appended  by  a  parchment  strip,  is  of 
brown  wax,  set  in  a  wooden  box,  which  has  lost  its  lid.  It 
is  circular,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  bears  a  shield  charged 
with  a  cross  between  four  birds,  with  helm,  mantling,  and 
crest,  a  bird  crowned,  standing  within  a  torse.  The  legend, 
which  is  on  a  scroll  encircling  the  margin,  is ; 

S  gj(o|)is  .  lucttl)  .  al  ♦  Qarth  |  resf  anno’  .  angl  .  .  o’ 

The  arms  and  crest  granted  to  Thomas  and  Richard  Barowe 
are  depicted  within  the  illuminated  initial  letter,  which  is  of 
unusually  large  size  in  consequence. 

The  Thomas  Barowe  here  mentioned  must  be  the  same 
clerk  to  whom  arms  were  granted  by  Ireland  in  1476-7. 
{See  above.) 

6.  Grant,  in  French,  by  Thomas  Wryothesley,  Garter,  and 
Thomas  Benoit,,  Clarencieux,  to  William  Potkyn  of  Senocke, 
CO.  Kent,  ffentleman,  of  those  arms  and  crest : 

Cestassavoir  davgerit  a  nne  fece  eiitre  troys  chiens  de  ebase  currant  de 
gueillcs  siir  la  fece  troia  fuseaux  dor.  a  son  tyrnbre  la  teste  deung 
cheverell  de  sable  le  museau  loille  les  oreilles  et  les  comes  dor  assis  sur 
unc  torsse  dargeiit  et  de  gueules  niaiitclle  do  sable  double  dargeiit. 
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Dated  at  London,  25th  May,  1517  (9  Henry  VIII.). 

Signed  by  Garter  and  Clarencienx,  whose  seals,  in  wooden 
boxes  without  lids,  are  appended  by  parchment  tags. 

7.  Grant,  in  English,  by  Thomas  Hawley,  Clarencieux,  to 
Thomas  Powle,  of  Cranebrook,  co.  Essex,  of  these  arms, 
etc. : 

That  is  to  saye  Asur  two  fesses  unde  golde  on  a  Chef  silver  thre  Merlett^ 
sable  upon  his  healme  on  a  Torse  silver  and  asur  a  Red  deres  hedd 
Rasy  geules  beryng  his  velvet  hedd  caulled  a  pollarde  aboute  his  neck  a 
wrethe  Lynked  golde  manteled  geules  dobled  silver. 

Dated  at  London,  5th  April,  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary 
(1556).  Signed  by  Clarencieux,  whose  personal  and  official 
seals  are  also  appended. 

In  the  initial  letter  is  a  portrait  of  Hawley  pointing  to  the 
arms  depicted  in  the  margin,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  grant 
is  a  floral  border  with  a  crowned  Tudor  rose  and  two  gold 
fleurs-de-lis. 

8.  Grant,  in  English,  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  to 
Lionel  Young,  of  London,  gentleman,  of  these  arms  and 
crest : 

That  is  to  saye  quarterly  in  the  first  for  Young  silver  thre  Martlettp  a 
chief  gules.  In  the  second  for  Hawking  to  whom  he  is  heire  golde  on 
a  cheveron  betwen  thre  Sinke  foiles  asur  thre  scallops  silver,  on  a  chief 
sables  a  Griffin  passant  ermyns,  and  to  the  creast  uppon  the  healme  on 
a  wreathe  silver  and  gules  an  Arme  in  mayle  holding  a  Sword  proper 
the  hilt  and  pomell  golde  Manteled  gules  dobled  silver. 

Dated  8th  May,  1558  (1  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Cooke.  The  seal  is  lost. 

The  grant  has  a  narrow  scroll  border. 

9.  Grant  by  William  Hervy,  Clarencieux,  to  Jane  Colly  ns 
otherwise  Jane  West,  wife  of  Edmund  West,  of  Darley  Abbey 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  esquire,  daughter  and  “part  in- 
heritour  ”  of  Nicholas  Collyns  of  Bi'oxhed,  co.  Essex, 
esquire,  and  of  Margaret  Yong,  his  wife,  of  these  arms  : 

that  is  to  saye  she  berythe  par  cheveron  gulz  and  argent  flourte  contre 
flourte  iij.  Hyndes  hedes  [razed  written  over'\  conterchangyd  of  the 
fylde. 

Dated  at  London,  6th  November,  1560  (2  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Clarencieux,  whose  two  seals  are  lost. 

The  grant  has  an  elaborate  illuminated  floral  border  and  an 
initial  letter  with  figure  of  Hervy  pointing  to  the  shield  of 
arms  in  the  margin. 
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10.  Grant  by  William  Hervy,  Clarencieiix,  to  John  Lanye  of 
Cratfield,  co.  Sufiblk,  gentleman,  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  ( 
Lanye  of  London,  gentleman,  of  these  arms,  etc. : 

That  is  to  saye  golde  a  bend  betwene  two  flowr  delyses  gules  on  the  bend  a  ' 
Lyon  rampant  off  the  ffirste  And  To  the  Crest  uppon  the  healme  a 
marmaide  fynned  flasshed  &  hearid  golde  a  wreathe  abowte  her  hed  i 
argent  and  vert  holdinge  in  her  hand  a  hell  golde  a  tache  with  a  lace  I 
of  the  wreathe  of  her  hed  on  a  wreathe  argent  and  sables  mantelled 
gules  dobled  argent.  i 


Dated  at  London,  12th  July,  1561  (3  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Hervy,  whose  seal  and  seal  of  office  are 
appended. 

The  illuminated  initial  letter  contains  a  figure  of  Clarencieux 
pointing  to  the  arms  in  the  margin,  and  the  grant  has  also 
an  elaborate  floral  border  with  Tudor  badges. 

11.  Grant  by  William  Hervy,  Clarencieux,  of  the  arms  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  late  lord  mayor  of  London  (in  1549), 
who  died  without  issue,  to  (1)  Alice,  wife  of  Reginald 
Corbett,  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  daughter  of  John 
Grate woode  and  Jane  his  wife,  sister  to  the  said  Sir  Rowland 
Hill ;  (2)  to  William  Gratewood,  gentleman,  son  of  John  and 
Jane  ;  (3)  to  James  Barker,  gentleman,  son  of  John  Barker 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  sister  to  the  said  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  and 
(4)  to  Rowland  Barker,  gentleman,  son  and  heir  to  Edward 
Barker,  gentleman,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Barker. 

Dated  at  London,  3rd  November,  1562  (4  Elizabeth). 

The  grant,  which  is  signed  by  Hervy,  has  an  elaborate 
floral  border,  and  in  the  initial  is  a  figure  of  Clarencieux 
pointing  to  the  arms  in  the  margin.  These  are  :  Azure,  two 
bars  argent ;  on  a  canton  sable,  a  ch-evron  between  three  jAieons 
argent,  charged  with  a  hind's  head  erased  of  the  field  between 
two  mullets  gules.  The  crest  is  :  On  a  torse  argent  and  gules, 
a  hind's  head  erased  azure,  charged  tvith  two  bars  argent, 
holding  in  the  mouth  a  trefoil  slijgwd  vert. 

The  two  seals  are  lost. 

On  the  back  of  the  painting  of  the  arms  is  written  :  “  This 
is  the  very  ^  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  .  graunted  to  him 
XX.  Sbr.  xxvj°  of  Henry  8  .  as  by  an  antient  Chartulary  in  the 
C'lostody  of  Joh. :  Gybbon  Blewmantle.  h.  r.  37.  Graunted  by 
Thom  Tonge  Clarencieux  King  at  Armes."  * 


*  The  words  iu  italics  are  in  a  later  hand. 
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12.  Grant,  in  French,  by  William  Flower,  Norroy,  to  George 
Kawe  of  Skipton  co.  York,  gentleman,  merchant  adventurer, 
&  haberdasher  of  London,  who  bore  these  arms  :  “  Cestascavoir 
d’hermines  *  le  chief  de  geueles  charge  de  deux  Coquilles 
dor,”  of  a  crest : 

Cestadire  une  Brace  de  Thome,  la  manche  dasur,  la  main  du  coleur  naturelle 
tenant  une  Coquille  d’or,  issuant  d’une  Torsse  d’argent  et  de  gueules  : 
Mantelle  de  gueules  double  d’argent. 

Dated  20th  January,  1563  (6  Elizabeth). 

Signed  :  “  p  moy  Wyllam  fSower  alias  Norrey  Roy 

darmes.” 

The  seal  is  lost. 

The  arms  are  emblazoned  in  the  margin. 

13.  Grant  by  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter,  Robert  Cooke, 
Clarencieux,  and  William  Flower,  Norroy,  to  Thomas  Powle 
of  London,  esquire,  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  the  Queen’s 
Majesty’s  Court  of  Chancery,  one  of  the  clerks  and  comptroller 
of  the  Hanaper  in  the  same  Court,  and  also  Steward  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Forest  of  Waltham,  co.  Essex,  of  these  arms  and 
crest : 

That  is  to  say  :  Asnre  a  fesse  ermyn  betweene  three  Lyons  passant  golde  : 
upon  his  heaulme  on  a  Toree  silver  and  gules  an  Unicorne  passant 
asure,  maaned,  bearded,  flasshed  unglid  and  with  home  golde  about  the 
necke  a  croune  silver  :  Mantelled  gules  doubled  silver. 

Dated  7th  May,  1569  (11th  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  the  three  Kings  of  Arms. 

The  seals  of  Garter  and  Norroy  remain  ;  that  of  Clarencieux 
is  lost. 

The  grant  has  a  curious  painted  border  with  Tudor  badges 
and  flowers,  and  in  the  initial  a  figure  of  Garter  pointing  to 
the  arms  depicted  in  the  margin. 

14.  Grant  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  to  William  Balle, 
of  Chester,  esquire,  son  of  Thomas  Balle,  esquire,  “  one  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Kinge  Phillip  and  Queue  Mary,”  whose 
arms  are  “  silver  a  Lion  rampant  sables  holding  a  hale  of 
wilde  fire  proper,”  of  this  crest : 

That  is  to  saye  uppon  the  healme  out  of  a  crowne  golde  an  arme  in  male 
the  hand  charnu  holding  a  balle  of  wilde  fire  all  proper,  Manteled  gules 
dobled  silver. 


*  i,e,  ermine, 
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Dated  20th  June,  1572  (14  Elizabeth). 

Sio'ued  by  Clareneieux,  whose  official  seal  is  also  appended. 

The  grant  has  a  pretty  floral  border  with  the  royal  arms 
within  the  Garter  and  crowned  at  the  top. 

15.  Exempliflcation,  in  Engdish,  by  William  Dethick,  York 
Herald,  of  the  arms  and  crest  of  Robert  Rogers,  of  Coulton, 
CO.  Norfolk : 

The  said  Robert  Rogers  esquire  beareth  on  his  Shield  D’ Argent  ung  cheveron 
engrayle  entre  troys  Dailies  [s/c]  males  courrants  sables  les  comes  d'or  . 
en  chieffe  de  Saturne  troys  mullctz  dn  Soleil.  Et  pour  son  tymbre  ou 
coguissaucc  sur  le  beaulme  d’acier  ung  demy  Daine  pic]  saliant  sables 
plate  par  touto,  les  comes  d’or  ayant  an  col  uue  Coronne  par  pale  d’or 
et  d’argent  mantelle  de  gules. 

Dated  at  London  26th  January,  1576  (19  Elizabeth). 

The  grant  has  a  pretty  illuminated  floral  border  with  the 
royal  arms  crowned,  and  an  initial  letter  with  a  king-of-arms 
pointing  to  the  arms  in  the  margin.  Signed  by  Dethick, 
whose  seal  is  also  appended. 

16.  Grant  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clareneieux,  to  George  Kevall 
of  London,  gentleman,  of  these  arms  and  crest : 

That  is  to  say  sables  on  a  fesse  betwen  tbre  horse  heads  r.ased  golde  bridclod 
gules,  a  flower  de  luce  of  the  hide,  .and  to  the  creast  up]iou  the  hcalmc 
out  of  a  crowne  gules  a  horse  head  coope  golde  the  ShafFron  and  crinell 
silver,  brideled,  Mantelcd  gules  doblcd  silver. 

Dated  15th  July,  1577  (19  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Cooke,  whose  seal  is  lost. 

The  grant  has  an  illuminated  floral  border  with  the  royal 
arms,  and  in  the  initial  letter  is  a  king-of-arms  jiointing  to 
the  arms  depicted  in  the  margin. 

17.  Grant  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clareneieux,  to  Rowland 
Darker  of  Wollerton,  co.  Salop,  gentleman,  son  and  heir  of 
Edward  Barker,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  Barker  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  knight,  “sometime  Mair  of  London,”  whose 
arms  are  azure  jive  escallops  in  cross  or,  of  a  crest: 


On  a  Torco  or  wre.athe  gold  and  asure  a  Faulcon  gold  pe.archinge  on  a  stony 
Rocke  argent  :  with  mantelles  gules  doubled  or  lyued  argent. 

Dated  17th  December,  1582  (25  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Cooke,  whose  seal  is  lost. 
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18.  Confirmation  by  William  Dethick,  Garter,  to  Stephen 
Powle,*  of  London,  of  these  arms : 

Videlicet,  primam  Patvimonij  et  sni  nominis  Parmam  in  Scnto  ceruleo 
Barram  ingradatam,  maculisque  Mercurij  transcissam  inter  tres  leones 
ingredientes,'  unguibus,  dentibusque  Martis  armatos,  ex  colore  Solis. 
Aiteram  Avitam  ex  legitimo  coniugio  conscriptam,  tribus  bendis  mican- 
tibus  ceruleo  campo  distinctam  :  utramque  repetitam  pro  forma  de 
more  duximus  adiungendam, 

and  crest : 

Monocernm,  seu  Unicornam  ceruleo  colore  splendidum,  cornu,  pedibus, 
crinibusque  auratis. 

Dated  at  London  in  the  month  of  March,  1587. 

Signed  by  Dethick,  whose  seal  is  appended  by  blue  and 
white  silk  ribbons. 

In  the  large  initial  0  is  suspended  a  shield  of  Dethick’s 
arms :  argent,  a  fess  vaire  or  and  gtdes,  between  three  water- 
bougets  sable,  a  crescent  for  difference. 

Along  the  upper  margin  are  depicted  the  royal  arms 
crowned  within  the  Garter,  between  a  white  and  a  red  rose, 
each  crowned,  and  two  Garters. 

19.  Confirmation  by  William  Camden,  Clarencieux,  to 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Battersea,  co.  Surrey  (descended  of 
Thomas  Taylor  of  Carlisle,  co.  Cumberland,  gentleman, 
“  whose  yssue  fell  downe  in  the  right  line  to  Jhon  Taylor 
of  London  Esquire  his  Armes  being  Sables  a  Lyon  passant 
Argent  ”),  of  these  arms  and  crest : 

Viz.  Sables,  a  Lyon  passant  Argent,  with  a  difference  of  an  Anulett  in  the 
dexter  poynt  or  And  for  his  creast  ...  .  on  a  wreath  Silver  and  Sables, 
an  Ownce  standing  in  proper  couler,  with  his  due  difference  aforesayd. 
Mantled  Gules  doubled  Argent. 

Dated  16th  December,  1600  (43  Elizabeth). 

Signed  by  Camden,  whose  seal,  which  was  suspended  by 
black  and  white  silk  ribbons,  is  lost. 

The  grant  has  a  prettily  illuminated  floral  border. 

20.  Grant  of  arms,  etc.,  under  the  Commonwealth,  by 
Edward  Bysshe,  Garter,*  to  William  Rowe,  Esq.,  1651. 

*  Sir  Edward  W alker.  Garter  under  Charles  I.,  was  deposed  on  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy  and  succeeded  by  Edward  Bysshe.  On  the  death  of  Arthur  Squib, 
who  had  been  appointed  Clarencieux,  Bysshe  became  Clarencieux  as  well  as 
Garter.  William  Ryley,  Lancaster  Herald,  was  appointed  Norroy.  At  the 
Restoration  Bysshe  was  deposed  from  his  office  of  Garter  and  succeeded  by 
Walker,  but  was  suffered  to  retain  Clarencieux.  Ryley  again  became  Lancaster. 


See  No.  13  above. 
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The  text  of  this  grant  is  as  follows : 

To  all  and  Singular  unto  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Edward  Bysshe 
Esquire  Garter  Principall  King  of  Armes  of  Englishmen  send  greeting 
Whereas  antiently  it  hath  heene  a  Custome,  and  to  this  day  is  con¬ 
tinued  that  all  Estates,  and  degrees  of  men  have  heene,  and  yet  are 
distinguished  each  from  other  by  sundry  markes  or  signes  in  Sheilds, 
comonly  called  Armes  being  noe  otherwise  than  outward  demonstrations, 
&  rememlirances  of  the  inward  worth  of  the  bearers,  atcheived 
cither  by  their  valour  in  the  feild  in  tyme  of  Warr,  or  by  their  vertuous 
endeavours  in  the  Comon-wealth  in  tyme  of  Peace.  And  forasmuch,  as 
William  Rowe  Esquire,  Sonne  of  John  Rowe  of  Pontefract  in  the 
County  of  York  Gent,  hath  desired  mee  to  assigne  unto  him  such 
Armes  as  hee,  and  his  posteritie  may  lawfully  beare.  And  for  that,  the 
said  Mr.  William  Rowe  was  heretofore  Secretary  to  the  Coinissioners  of 
the  Parliament  of  England,  who  were  ymployed  to  make  the  Treaty,  & 
solemnc  League,  &  Covenant  with  Scotland  ;  and  to  the  Coinissioners 
imployed  into  Ireland,  to  treate  with,  &  receive  from  the  Lord  of 
Ormonde,  the  Citty  of  Dublin,  for  the  use,  &  Service  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  :  And  hath  since  been  a  Generali  Officer  of  the 
Array,  namely  Scout-M'':  Generali  of  the  Army  under  the  comand  of 
tlie.ir  Excellencies  the  Lord  Fairfax,  &  the  Lord  Generali  Cromwell  : 
Know  yee  therefore  Th.at  having  seriously  considered  the  premisses, 
and  finding  the  said  M''-  William  Rowe,  (in  regard  of  his  said  Employ¬ 
ments  &  Services,  and  his  good  Conversation  and  prudent  behaviour,) 
to  bee  reputed  worthily  deserving.  I  doe  thinke  fitt  to  assigne  unto 
him  the  Armes  hereunder  menconed,  viz* :  Gules  a  Cinquefoile  Or,  on  a 
cheife  of  the  Second,  three  Escallopps  azure  :  And  for  his  Creast  on  a 
Helme,  &  wreath  of  his  Colours,  A  Roe  Bucks  head  Gules,  attired 
and  collered  Or,  mantled  Gules,  doubled  Argent  ;  As  in  the  Margent 
more  lively  is  depicted.  Which  Armes  &  Creast  I  the  said  Edward 
Bysshe,  Garter  Principall  King  of  Armes  of  Englishmen,  by  the 
authoritie  of  my  said  Office,  and  the  Letters  Patents  made  unto  mee 
under  the  greate  Seale  of  England,  Doe  by  these  presents,  assigne, 
confirme,  give,  &  grant  unto  the  said  M’'"  William  Rowe  &  the 
Heires  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  to  bee  by  them  &  every  of 
them  borne,  in  Sheild  Eschocheon,  Coate,  Armour,  or  otherwise  (with 
their  due  differences)  according  to  the  Law  of  Armes  for  ever.  In 
witnes  whereof,  I  have  unto  these  presents  affixed  the  Seale  of  mine 
Office,  &  subscribed  my  name.  Dated  att  the  Office  of  Armes,  the 
Twentieth  day  of  October,  in  the  yeare  of  o’'"  Lord  16.51. 

E.  Bysslte  Garter  Principall  King 
of  Armes  of  Englishmen. 

The  official  seal  of  Garter  in  a  tin  case  is  appended  by  red 
and  yellow  ribbons. 

Across  the  top  of  the  grant  is  a  band  of  gold  scrollwork. 

21.  Grant  of  arms,  etc.,  under  tlie  Commonwealth,  hy 
William  Ryley,  Norroy,  to  John  Cooke,  1653. 

The  text  is  as  follows : 

To  all  and  Singular  unto  whome  these  presents  shall  come  William  Ryley 
Esquire  Norroy  King  of  Armes  sendeth  greeting  Whereas  John  Cooke 
sonne  of  Geo  :  Cooke  of  Gigleswyke  in  the  County  of  Yorke  Gentleman 
who  maried  Jane  the  onely  daughter  and  heire  of  George  Gynn  of 
London  Gentleman  hath  requested  mee  to  declare  what  Armes  hee  may 
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lawfully  beare.  I  doe  by  these  presents  signify  and  declare  that  the 
said  John  Cooke  may  beare  the  Armes  and  Creast  hereafter  mentioned 
videlizet  Ermyn  a  Lyon  Passant  in  Bend  between  two  Cottices  gules 
quartered  with  the  Armes  of  Gynn  which  is  Vert  a  Griffin  saliant  Or, 
on  a  chief  indented  Argent  three  Ogresses  And  for  his  Creast  on  an 
Healme  and  Wreath  of  his  Collours  a  Demy  Lyon  errazed  Ermyn 
supporting  an  Ogress  mantled  Gules  doubled  Argent,  as  in  the 
margent  more  lively  is  depicted,  which  Coat  and  Creast  I  the  said 
Norroy  doe  by  these  presents  allowe  and  confirme  unto  the  said  John 
Cooke  and  the  heires  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  to  be  borne  by 
them  in  Banners,  Pennons,  Shields,  and  Seales,  in  Peace,  and  Warre, 
with  their  due  and  respective  differences,  for  Ever.  In  Witnesse 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  Seale  of  myne  Office  and  sub¬ 
scribed  my  name  Dated  the  sixth  day  of  June  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  six  hundreth  fifty  and  three. 

'William  Ryley  Norroy 
King  of  Armes. 

The  seal  is  unfortunately  lost. 

Across  the  top  of  the  grant  is  a  band  of  gold  scrollwork. 


22.  Grant  under  the  Commonwealth  by  Edward  Bysshe, 
Garter,  to  Thomas  Moore,  of  Wiggenhall,  St.  Germans,  co. 
Norfolk,  of  these  arms :  Sable,  within  a  hordure  engrailed 
ermine,  a  swan  volant  argent,  membered  and  beaked  or, 
langued  and  unguled  gules  ;  and  crest,  a  demi-swan  volant 
argent.  The  mantling  is  gales,  doubled  argent. 

Dated  11th  June,  1654. 

Signed  by  Bysshe.  The  seal,  which  was  appended  by  black 
and  white  silk  ribbons,  is  lost. 

The  grant  has  a  border  of  gold  scrollwork,  and  at  the  top 
the  arms  of  St.  George,  for  England. 

23.  Grant  by  Sir  Edward  Bysshe,  Clarencieux,  to  John 
Gurney,  of  Aylesbury,  eo.  Bucks,  gentleman,  of  these  arms : 
argent,  on  a  cross  engrailed  gules  a  leopard’s  head  or,  and 
crest :  a  leopard’s  head  or  between  two  wings  displayed 
gules. 

Dated  17th  June,  1669  (21  Charles  II.). 

The  seal  is  lost.  The  grant  has  a  border  of  poor  gold 
scroll-work. 


24.  Grant  by  Sir  Edward  Bysshe,  Clarencieux,  to  Philip 
Jemmett,  of  London,  of  these  arms :  per  chevron  gules  and 
sable  three  unicorns’  heads  couped  or,  and  crest :  a  unicorn’s 
head  couped  or  armed  and  maned  sable. 

Signed  by  Clarencieux. 

Dated  17th  November,  1670  (22  Charles  II.). 
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Tlio  first  line  is  written  in  gold,  and  tlie  grant  has  a  poor 
gold  scrollwork  border. 

The  seal  is  lost. 

25.  Grant  by  Sir  Henry  St.  George,  Garter,  and  John 
Vanbrugh,  Clareneienx,  to  John  Deacle,  citizen  and  woollen 
draper  of  London,  of  these  arms ;  07’,  on  a  chevron  azure, 
between  three  roses  slijyped  'pmper,  an  eagle  displayed  of  the 
first,  and  crest ;  07i  a  7mwal  coronet  argent,  an  eagle  pre- 
par  hig  to  fly  gold,  holding  hi  the  beak  a  like  rose. 

Dated  lOtli  August,  1704. 

Signed  by  St.  George  and  Vanbrugh.  Their  seals  are 
lost. 

The  grant  has  a  gold  scrollwork  border  with  the  royal 
arms  and  those  of  the  Earl  Marshall. 

Tlianks  were  ordered  to  bo  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Tliursday,  April  Sth,  1897. 

Sir  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors ; 

From  the  Autlior  : — The  Palfcolithic  Deposits  at  Ilitchin  and  theii' relation  to  the 
Glacial  Ejioch.  By  Clement  Reid,  E.L.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  London,  1897. 

From  Alexander  Graham,  Flsq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Antiquities  of  Heraldry.  By 
William  Smith  Ellis.  8vo.  London,  18()9. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

George  Lord  Beeforth,  Esq. 

Everard  William  Burton,  Esq. 

Notice  was  again  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for 
the  election  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Ofiicers  of  tlio 
Society  would  be  held  on  Friday,  April  23rd,  being  St. 
George’s  Day,  at  2  p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow  in  arrear  of  his 
subscription  would  be  entitled  to  vote  on  that  occasion. 
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Lists  were  also  read  of  those  who  on  that  day  were  to  be 
submitted  for  ballot  to  fill  the  offices  of  Council,  President, 
Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  respectively. 

W.  G.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
Resolution  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  with  reference  to  the 
manner  of  appointing  the  Council. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  at 
Silchester,  Hants,  in  1896. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia, 
was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plans,  and  by  a  large  collection 
of  various  antiquities  found  during  the  excavations. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


ANNIVEESARY, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY,  FRIDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1897. 


VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Green  Waller,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Davis,  Esq., 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hipkins,  M.A. 

Thomas  Preston,  Esq. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  was  read  from 
the  Chair : 

“  123,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

St.  George’s  Day,  1897. 

My  dear  Vice-President, 

When  I  saw  my  doctor  yesterday  he  expressed  great 
doubts  if  I  should  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  leave  the  house 
to-day.  This  he  has  confirmed  this  morning,  and  he  also 
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doubts  if  I  should  be  able  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the 
meeting. 

I  have  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  absent  myself  from 
our  anniversary  meeting,  which  I  regret  the  more  as  at  our 
next  anniversary  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  all  fareAvell. 

Will  you  express  to  the  Fellows  present  my  great  regret  at 
this  contretemps,  and  will  you  wish  them  from  me  a  pros¬ 
perous  year,  probably  more  prosperous  than  I  am  likely  to 
hnd — if  I  live  through  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  WOLLASTON  FRANKS.” 

An  unanimous  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  President 
was  passed. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  Secretary  read  on  behalf  of  the  President 
the  following  Address : 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  losses  from  death  during  the 
past  year  have  scarcely  been  as  numerous  as  usual,  but  they 
include  the  names  of  some  good  workers  in  archfeology  whom 
we  can  ill  spare  from  our  ranks. 

The  losses  by  death  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  have 
been  as  follows : 

William  Francis  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  27th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896. 

John  Frederick  Boyes,  Esq.,  13th  December,  1896. 

*  David  Brandon,  Esq.,  10th  January,  1897. 

John  Henry  Chapman,  Es(p,  M.A.,  15th  March,  1897. 

Rev.  Robert  Hawley  Clutterbuck,  29th  August,  1896. 

Rev.  William  Frederic  Greeny,  M.A.,  18th  April,  1897. 

Francis  William  Fit/Jiardinge  Berkeley,  Baron  Fitz- 
hardinge,  29th  June,  1896. 

Rudolph  Gustavus  Glover,  Esq.,  16th  February,  1897. 

Sir  Edgar  MacCulloch,  Knight,  31st  July,  1896. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice- 
President,  10th  June,  1896. 

William  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  3rd  October,  1896. 

Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  8th  February,  1897. 

*  Rubert  William  Cochran  Patrick,  Esq.,  15th  March,  1897. 

*  Rev.  Francis  John  Rawlins,  M.A.,  November,  1896. 
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*  General  John  Meredith  Read,  27th  December,  1896. 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  21st  November,  1896. 

Right  Hon.  John  Savile,  Lord  Savile,  G.C.B.,  28th 
November,  1896. 

*  Rev.  William  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  28th  March,  1897. 

*  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  16th  January,  1897. 

*  Edward  Owen  Tudor,  Esq.,  20th  November,  1896. 


We  have  also  lost  two  of  our  Local  Secretaries,  whom  I 
think  it  but  right  to  mention,  viz. 

Rev.  James  Beck,  M.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk, 
22nd  September,  1896. 

Thomas  Gwyn  Empy  Eiger,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Local  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Bedfordshire,  9th  January,  1897. 

The  following  have  resigned  : 

Rev.  Henry  John  Bigge,  M.A. 

George  Willoughby  Fraser,  Esq. 

Charles  Francis  Keary,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edward  Lawford,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  J.P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A. 


Since  the  last  Anniversary  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  : 

John  Romilly  Allen,  Esq. 

George  Lord  Beeforth,  Esq. 

Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Arthur  Bulleid,  Esq. 

Edwin  Kitson  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edward  Conder,  junr..  Esq. 

Frederick  Ducane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Arthur  Francis  Gresham  Leveson- Gower,  Esq. 

Robert  Chellas  Graham,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Thomas  Tylston  Greg,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hancock,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  Haworth. 

Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hipkins,  M.A. 

Frederick  James,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Henry  Johnson,  Knight. 

Walter  Jenkinson  Kaye,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Kennedy. 
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Jlrian  Piers  Lascelles,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Willouo'hby  Aston  Littledale,  Esq. 

James  Murray  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Samuel  Montao-u,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 

D’Arcy  Power,  Es(|.,  M.A. 

Thomas  Preston,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  llichards,  Es(|.,  M.P. 

William  Oliver  Roper,  Esi}. 

Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  Es(|.,  B.A. 

Cecil  Arthur  Tennant,  Escp,  B.A. 

William  Walter  Watts,  Es(]. 

Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

The  tirst  name  which  I  ought  to  mention  is  that  of  our 
Vice-President  John  Henry  Middleton,  Litt.D.,  H.C.L.,  whose 
loss  will  he  much  felt  by  all  lovers  of  art  and  archaeology. 
Hr.  Middleton  was  born  at  York  in  1847,  and  after  a  sojourn  in 
Italy  went  to  Cheltenham  College,  and  thence  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1887.  He  practised  for 
some  time  in  London  as  an  architect,  and  at  that  time  occupied 
himself  with  Greek  numismatics,  of  which  he  formed  a  choice 
little  collection  recently  dispersed.  In  1886  he  became  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  from  time  to  time  and  held  till  1892.  He  also 
held  the  congenial  othce  of  Keeper  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
and  became  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  interested  in  the  success  of 
that  institution.  He  there  undoubtedly  left  his  mark,  and 
but  for  his  feeble  health  would  have  been  able  to  do  much  more. 
He  had  unfortunately  been  obliged  from  his  bodily  ailments 
to  have  recourse  to  that  occasionally  useful  friend  but  often 
deadly  enemy,  morphia,  by  an  overdose  of  which  he  was  carried 
oil' June  10th,  1896. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  body  Juno 
22nd,  1879,  and  became  a  V.P.  in  1894.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucestershire.  His  tirst  communica¬ 
tion  was  on  January  29th  1880  ;  his  last  on  February  15th, 
1894.  His  communications  have  been  numerous  and  arc 
noticed  in  our  Proceedings ;  the  references  to  them  will  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  note.*  As  Director  of  the  South 

*  Proc.  viii.  2G1,  429,  643  ;  ix.  30,  30,  GG,  130,  289  ;  x.  342  ;  xi.  78,  16.5,  31G, 
333  ;  xii.  132,  157,  252  ;  xv.  8G. 
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Kensington  Museum  he  was  frequently  able  to  sanction  the 
loan  of  objects  of  interest  for  our  evening  meetings  or  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

The  memoirs  which  he  contributed  to  the  Archaeologia  are 
of  value,  and  are  characterised  by  the  thorough  and  accurate 
care  with  which  the  details  were  worked  out  and  the  fulness 
of  the  illustrations.  They  are  as  follows ; 

On  Wall  Paintings  discovered  at  Westminster  in  1882, 
i  xlvii.  471-2,  489. 

1  On  the  Coptic  Churches  of  Old  Cairo,  xlviii.  379-420. 

On  Consecration  Crosses,  with  some  English  examples, 
xlviii.  456-464. 

On  the  Temple  and  Atrium  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia,  xlix. 
391-423. 

On  the  Rostra  and  the  Grsecostasis  with  the  Umbilicus  Romm 
and  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  xlix.  424-433. 

On  a  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  1.  66-71. 

On  the  Chief  Methods  of  Construction  used  in  Ancient  Rome, 
li.  46-60. 

On  MS.  Notes  by  Pirro  Ligorio  on  Ancient  Rome,  li.  489-508. 

On  a  Thirteenth  Century  Oak  Hall  at  Tiptofts  Manor, 
Essex,  lii.  647-650. 

On  a  Roman  Villain  Spoonley  Wood,  Gloucestershire,  and  on 
Roman  British  Houses  generally,  lii.  651-68. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  our  transactions,  Dr.  Middleton 
did  good  work  elsewhere.  He  furnished  no  less  than  84 
articles  on  art  matters  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  His  works  on  Ancient  Rome,  published  in 
1885  and  1892,  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  that  vener¬ 
able  city,  and  have  become  almost  indispensable  to  the 
traveller.  I  may  also  mention  the  Engraved  Gems  of 
Classical  Times  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Gems  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  published  in  1891,  and  his  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Times,  which 
appeared  in  1892. 

Taking  the  other  names  whom  I  have  to  mention  in  the 
order  in  which  they  became  Fellows,  I  come  to  the  Rev. 
William  Sparkow  Simpson,  D.D.,  another  good  worker  in 
archaeology,  and  one  whom  we  shall  all  greatly  miss.  He  was 
elected  February  13,  1868.  He  contributed  in  1871  and  1872 
numerous  specimens  to  our  exhibitions  of  stone  and  bronze 
implements  derived  from  a  collection  which  he  had  formed 
and  which  has  been  since  dispersed,  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  passing  into  the  British  Museum.  In  March,  1890, 
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he  presented  to  the  Society  a  number  of  papal  hidlce  *  and  lie 
made  from  time  to  time  other  exhibitions  as  noticed  in  our 
Proceedings. 

Most  of  the  communications  by  Dr.  Simpson  which  have 
appeared  in  the  ArcUaeologia  are  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  minor  canon  and  librarian. 

They  are : 

On  the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  xliii.  165. 

On  the  Inventories  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  dated  respectively  1245  and  1402,  1.  439-524. 

On  the  Statutes  of  Dean  Colet  for  the  Clergy  of  St.  Paul’s 
Ca.thedral  Church,  lii.  145-174. 

On  a  Letter  and  Vow  of  King  Charles  I.,  liii.  155-160. 

On  Visitations  of  certain  Churches  in  the  City  of  London  in 
the  patronage  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Church  about  the  year 
1250.  This  memoir  was  read  to  the  Society  on  January  16th, 
1896,  and  will  appear  in  the  part  of  ArcUaeologia  now  in  the 
press. 

Besides  his  communications  to  onr  Society  on  his  favourite 
subject,  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  Simpson  published  several  other  works 
on  the  subject.  He  edited  in  1884  for  the  Camden  Society 
Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
His  Regista  '11711  Statutorum  et  ConsuetudPium  Ecclesioi 
Gathedralis  Sa7icti  Paidi  Londine7isis  appeared  in  1873,  and 
other  works  might  be  mentioned.  He  also  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  of 
which  he  was  rector,  and  published  a  work  upon  it,  and 
issued  subse(j[uently  for  private  distribution  a  second  work 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  scholar  and  librarian  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  1851,  becoming  M.A.  in  1854. 
In  1873  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred  upon  him 
the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  28th  March  last. 

The  Reverend  Francis  John  Rawlins,  M.A.,  was  elected 
May  25th,  1871.  He  communicated  to  our  Society  in  1866 
an  account  of  two  remarkable  Roman  tombs  recently  found  at 
Old  Windsor,  one  of  which,  together  with  a  line  glass  vase  from 
the  other,  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  He  also  exhibited  some  stone  and 
bronze  implements  of  rare  type  from  the  Thames,  and  other 
antiquities.f 


*  Proc.  2nd  S.  v.  1(56,222,229,430,435;  xiii.  121  ;  vi.  318  ;  xii.  Cl;  xiv.  118. 
f  Proo.  2nd  S.  iii.  243  ;  iv.  85  ;  v.  95,  380,381. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Owen  was  elected  a  Fellow,  January  llth,  1872, but 
did  not  make  any  communication.  The  Fellows  will  remember 
his  generosity  in  presenting  the  sum  of  £300  to  the  Society 
with  a  request  that  the  income  might  be  expended  on  the 
library.  As  an  appropriate  compliment  to  the  donor  it  has 
been  decided  to  purchase  from  the  fund  works  on  ceramic  art, 
Mr.  Owen’s  chief  work  being  his  excellent  Two  Centuries  of 
Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,  being  a  history  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  true  porcelain  by  Richard  Champion,  London,  1873.  Of 
this  work  Mr.  Owen  recently  presented  a  copy  to  our  library, 
printed  on  vellum. 

Mr.  Owen  had  been  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  He  died  8th  February,  1897,  at  the 
age  of  89. 


General  John  Meredith  Read  did  not  make  to  us  any 
communications,  but  as  the  only  American  who  has  been  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  other  than  honorary,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  mention  him.  He  was  elected  January  11,  1872,  and  in 
November,  1873,  the  Society,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
addressed  to  him  its  congratulations  on  having  been  appointed 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Athens,  to  which  he  made  a 
suitable  reply  .*  He  remained  in  this  post  till  the  end  of 
1880.  General  Read  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and 
1  from  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  diplomatic  service  in 
!  Greece,  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
society.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Historical  Inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  Henry  Hudson,  which  he  presented  to  our  library. 

Sir  Edgar  McCulloch,  Knight,  was  elected  January  8th, 
1874.  He  made  three  communications  to  us,  viz.  on  January 
30th,  1879,  on  some  discoveries  in  Guernsey,  and  two  subse- 
I  quent  communications  of  less  importance.t 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Savile  was  elected 
May  9th,  1879.  He  had  occupied  a  number  of  diplomatic 
||  posts  of  importance,  ending  with  being  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  King  of  Italy,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  in  1888, 
i  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  He  had  been  previously 
made  C.B.  in  1873,  K.C.B.  in  1878,  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1883, 
and  G.C.B.  in  1885.  In  1887  he  assumed  the  name  of  Savile 
instead  of  Savile-Lumley.  Lord  Savile  interested  himself 
'  greatly  in  antiquarian  excavations.  In  1883  and  for  some 


i' 


t 


Proc.  2nd  S.  vi.  61,  81. 

ProG.  2nd  S.  viii.  29  ;  xi.  159  ;  xii.  18. 
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years  after  he  explored  the  site  adjoining  Civita  Lavinia 
{Ld.nihvvmn).  The  principal  remains  were  those  of  a  Roman 
villa,  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Anrelian  family,  vdiere 
a  lai’ge  chariot  group  was  found,  of  which  the  fragments  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  adjoining  places  were  dis¬ 
covered  a  number  of  terra-cotta  architectural  fragments  which 
are  also  in  the  Museum.  Of  these  discoveries  an  account  was 
drawn  up  by  Loi'd  Savile  and  printed  in  Archaeologia  liii.  147. 

In  1885  he  ascertained  the  plan  of  the  Artemisium  at 
Nemi,  and  its  adjacent  buildings,  of  which  an  account  was 
drawn  up  for  Lord  Savile  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  and  appears  in 
ArcJiaeologia,  I-  58-65.  A  considerable  number  of  sculptures 
mainly  votive,  inscriptions,  and  archaic  terra-cotta  fragments 
were  discovered,  which  were  presented  by  Lord  Savile  to  the 
Nottihcrham  Museum  of  Art. 

In  the  spring  of  1 887  he  excavated  a  columbarium  of  the 
first  century,  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Porta  Ponteve  at 
Rome,  where  was  discovered  a  remarkable  basrelief  of  Pen- 
theus  and  the  Maenads,  a  large  mosaic  with  a  Rape  of  Proser¬ 
pine,  and  several  portrait  busts  and  inscriptions.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

Lord  Savile  died  at  Rulibrd  28th  November,  1896,  at  the 
age  of  78.  He  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of  £500  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Royal  gold  cup  for  the  British  Museum. 

Although  Mr.  Robert  William  Cochran  Patrick  did 
not  make  to  us  any  communication,  his  known  love  for  archse- 
ology  and  his  distinction  as  a  British  numismatifst  render  it 
necessary  that  I  .should  give  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  was  elected  January  13,  1881.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the 
Ayrshire  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  Scottish  numismatist  that  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick 
is  best  known.  In  1876  he  published  The  Record  of  the 
Coinage  of  Scotland,  a  work  which  corresponds  to  Ruding’s 
English  Coins,  and  these  were  followed  in  1884  by  a  similar 
volume  on  Scottish  medals.  Copies  of  the  first-named  of 
these  handsome  volumes  were  presented  to  our  library  by  the 
author.  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick  died  on  the  15th  March  last. 

Our  most  recent  loss  is  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Frederic  Creeny,  vicar  of  St.  Michael-at-Thorn, 
Norwich,  who  died  at  the  age  of  72  on  last  Easter  day.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  14th  January,  1886,  but  as  early 
as  1882  he  exhibited  a  collection  of  rubbings  of  foreign 
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brasses,  the  making  of  which  was  his  principal  amusement, 
and  from  time  to  time  from  this  date  he  made  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  character,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
references  to  our  Proceedings*  The  result  of  his  labours 
on  this  branch  of  archaeology  was  the  publication  of  two 
important  works  on  the  subject,  viz.  Facsimiles  of  Monu¬ 
mental  Brasses  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  (1884),  and 
Illustrations  of  Incised  Slabs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
(1891),  the  only  works  on  the  subject.  Of  these  the  more 
important  was  that  on  incised  slabs,  for  while  numerous 
rubbings  have  been  made  of  continental  brasses,  some  of 
which  from  the  gatherings  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  myself  are  in 
the  Society’s  collection,  scarcely  equal  attention  has  been 
paid  to  incised  slabs,  a  subject  of  quite  a  great  importance. 
Mr.  Greeny  deserves  therefore  much  credit  for  having  taken 
up  these  still  more  difficult  specimens.  The  Fellows  will 
remember  the  quaint  way  in  which  he  described  the  monu¬ 
ments  he  had  copied,  and  his  humorous  accounts  of  his 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hawley  Clutteebuck  was  elected  10th 
March,  1892.  He  exhibited  on  the  26th  January,  1893,  a  box 
of  silver  counters.f  He  died  on  the  29th  August,  1896. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  the  Society  has  lost  a 
Member  who,  though  only  recently  elected  (7th  June,  1894) 
to  its  ranks,  held  a  deservedly  high  place  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  the  industrial  arts.  He  was  equally  well  known  as  a 
poet,  a  printer,  a  maker  of  tapestry,  and  a  designer  and 
manufacturer  for  the  internal  decoration  of  houses.  His  gifts 
are,  however,  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me 
even  to  give  a  list  of  them.  The  Society  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  loan  of  some  of  the  best  of  his  splendid  English  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  exhibition  last  year.  He  died  on  the  3rd  October, 
1896. 

Of  the  local  secretaries  not  Fellows  of  the  Society  we  have 
lost  two,  the  one  for  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  J ames  Beck  of  Bildeston 
Rectory,  Suffolk,  the  other,  Thomas  Gwyn  Empy  Eiger,  who 
was  local  secretary  for  Bedfordshire. 

The  Rev.  James  Beck  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
although  he  made  us  no  lengthy  communication,  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  our  meetings  were  both  frequent  and  interesting.  This 

*  Proc.  ix.  139,  319  ;  x.  140  ;  xii.  163,  269  ;  xiii.  191. 

t  Proc.  xiv.  272. 
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will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  references  to  Proceedings  in 
the  accompanying  note.* 

i\Ir.  Beck  took  great  interest  in  art  matters,  and  was  of 
much  use  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  great  Loan 
Exhibition  in  1862,  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  Miniature  Por¬ 
traits.  Having  then  some  time  at  his  disposal,  he  used  to 
travel  about  to  examine  the  various  objects  offered  for  loan 
and  decide  whether  they  were  worth  exhibiting,  and  he  wrote 
some  portions  of  the  catalogues. 

Mr.  Elger  was,  perhaps,  better  known  as  an  amateur 
astronomer  than  as  an  antiquary,  though  he  did  good  work 
in  our  fields  of  research.  He  made  us  two  communications, 
one  on  Roman  coffins  found  near  Sandy,  the  other  on  relies  at 
Bedford.f  He  died  on  the  9th  January  of  the  present  year. 

Turning  now  to  our  domestic  affairs.  I  think  we  may  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  the  exhibition  of  Early  English 
paintings  and  illuminated  manuscripts  which  was  held  in  tlie 
rooms  of  the  Society  from  June  4th  to  the  18th.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  succeed  in  bringing 
together  so  many  and  so  varied  an  assemblage  of  this  nature. 
The  paintings  had  of  course  tlie  disadvantage  of  being  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  nationality,  and  had  suffered  more  than  the 
manuscripts  from  the  injuries  of  time.  The  manuscripts  were 
in  excellent  preservation,  mid  with  the  help  of  their  contents, 
the  writing,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  them, 
could  be  accepted  as  indubitable  examples  of  English  art. 
All  the  Fellows  will  remember  the  pleasure  with  wliich  they 
contemplated  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  Sherborne 
missal,  the  Litlington  missal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  the  well  known  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold, 
Lord  Ashburnham’s  Book  of  Hours,  and  the  numerous  volumes 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Morris.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  among  them  the  Luttrell  Psalter,  but  tliis 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
its  present  possession.  This  exhibition  was  rendered  the 
more  interesting  by  the  papers  of  which  it  was  the  subject, 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Waller,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Letliaby,  and 
Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
that  appears  to  have  been  made  to  represent  Early  English 
pictorial  art  by  means  of  the  scanty  remains  that  are  left  to 

*  Proc.  2nd  S.  i.  271  ;  iii.  818,  SOG,  4.51,  4.5.8,46.5;  iv.  1H7  ,18.5,186.441, 
511  ;  V.  224-229,  42:5,  482,  475  ;  vi.  188  ;  vii.  92,  414  ;  viii.  5,  28  ;  ix.  71,  275  ; 
X.  17;  xi.  KiS;  xii.  216,415;  xiii.  300. 

t  Pi‘oc.y\V\.  206;  xii.  115. 
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us,  and  Mr.  Hope  took  great  pains  in  bringing  the  specimens 
together. 

One  outcome  of  the  exhibition  is  that  we  were  able  to  urge 
upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  preserve  their  very  precious  13th  century 
frontal.  The  authorities  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
deposit  the  frontal  on  a  long  loan  in  the  Society’s  rooms. 
Want  of  space,  however,  prevented  the  Society  from  accepting 
this  offer,  and  we  also  felt  that  this  ancient  monument  should 
not  be  dissociated  from  the  Abbey  where  it  had  so  long  rested. 
An  estimate  was  then  obtained  for  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
the  Chapter  having  no  funds  at  their  disposal  for  such  a 
purpose,  a  subscription  was  raised  among  the  Fellows,  with  a 
suggestion  that  a  safe  place  of  deposit  would  be  the  Chapter 
House.  The  matter  is  now  in  hand  and  one  of  the  chapels 
is  now  railed  off  and  under  lock  and  key  for  the  use  of  the 
repairer.  In  this  it  appears  to  me  the  Society  has  done  good 
work. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions,  I  may  mention  that  the 
long  delayed  Heraldic  Catalogue  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers.  This  publication 
was  accompanied  by  unusual  difficulties.  Not  being  one  of 
the  Society’s  publications,  and  as  the  cost  of  it  had  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  subscriptions,  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
together  all  the  material  for  the  catalogue,  to  have  the  wood- 
cuts  prepared  and  the  whole  of  the  text  set  up,  so  as  to 
ascertain  its  cost  and  to  enable  the  Committee  to  estimate 
how  much  could  be  expended  on  the  plates.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  volume  thus  prepared  is  a  handsome  one  and  likely 
to  do  credit  to  the  Society.  Without  slavishly  copying  the 
Edinburgh  catalogue  it  was  thought  best  that  it  should  form 
a  companion  volume  to  that  work.  Some  of  the  subscribers 
have  died  during  the  three  years  since  the  Heraldic  exhibition, 
and  Mr.  Hope  will  be  able  to  tell  us  how  many  copies  are 
available  for  those  who  have  not  already  subscribed. 

Our  anniversary  dinner  was  held,  as  you  know,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
were  present,  who  felt  that  the  greater  freedom  of  a  restaurant 
over  the  hall  of  a  city  company  made  the  new  arrangement 
more  satisfactory,  and  enabled  them  to  bring  their  friends  as 
guests. 

The  experiment  is  to  be  repeated  to-day,  and  I  only  regret 
that  the  state  of  my  health  prevents  me  from  being  present  at 
the  dinner.  But  our  good  Vice-President,  Lord  Dillon,  has 
promised  to  take  my  place. 

As  the  Fellows  are  aware,  our  library  has  been  for  some 
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time  in  want  of  being  painted  and  cleaned.  A  vote  was  taken  ' 
for  the  repairs  on  4th  March,  and  it  is  proposed  to  close 
the  room  for  these  necessary  operations  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  I  regret  that  the  Fellows  should  he 
deprived  of  tlie  use  of  the  library  during  the  month  of  August.  i 
But  it  is  a  time  when  few  Fellows  are  in  London,  and  you 
will  all  agree  that  such  a  course  is  inevitable. 

Tlie  Silchester  excavations  have  been  continued  during  the  ‘ 
past  season  and  the  results  have  been  laid  before  you.  There 
is  little  this  time  of  transcendent  interest,  but  still  all  such  ; 
excavations  produce  objects  which  fill  up  gaps  in  our  know-  ! 
ledge  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  subject  before  the  Society  during  the  past  year  which 
attracted  most  public  attention  has  been  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  about  which  I 
think  it  incumbent  that  I  should  make  some  remarks.  These, 
however,  need  not  be  very  lengthy,  as  the  details  have  come 
before  you  from  time  to  time  as  the  various  incidents  have 
occurred,  and  the  Fellows  have  received  a  full  statement  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  two  Societies  concerned,  together 
with  a  specification  of  the  mode  in  which,  according  to  their 
views,  the  restoration  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  as  early 
as  June,  1886,  that  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  west  front,  and  in  March, 
1896,  they  sirbmitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  a  scheme 
by  which  they  thought  the  west  front  could  best  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  distinguished  architect  who  was  charged  with 
the  work.  Of  other  reports  the  Dean  and  Chapter  refused 
copies. 

Owing  to  the  summer  recess,  the  subject  could  not  be 
brouglit  before  our  Society  till  the  26th  November  last,  its  first 
meeting,  when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has  heard  with 
great  concern  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  upper  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Peterborough,  that  being  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
and  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield  the  only  method  by  which  the 
stability  of  this  part  of  the  church  can  be  secured. 

The  Society  feel  sure  tliat  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fully 
recognise  their  great  responsibility  as  custodians  of  a  national 
historical  monument,  but  it  would  venture  to  urge  upon  them 
the  propriety  of  considering  whether  the  desired  end  cannot 
be  obtained  by  a  less  drastic  method  than  that  proposed,  such 
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for  instance  as  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  29th  April,  1896.  By  this  scheme  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  understands  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  this 
unique  west  front  would  be  left  practically  undisturbed.” 

Considerable  correspondence  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
resulted.  A  deputation  of  the  Society  went  to  Peter¬ 
borough  on  26th  January,  1897,  and  finally  an  elaborate 
specification  was  drawn  up  on  the  mode  of  restoration  pro¬ 
posed,  which  was  approved  by  a  number  of  architects,  and 
submitted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  At  the  same  time  our 
Society  offered  to  repair,  at  its  own  cost,  the  north  arch  and 
gable,  which  was  estimated  at  about  £1,000.  Part  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Society  was  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
some  independent  engineer  of  eminence  on  the  practicability 
of  our  scheme,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Dean  to  enquire  whether 
the  Chapter  would  give  the  necessary  facilities  for  such  an 
examination  of  the  structure,  as  they  had  already  made 
difficulties  in  a  similar  matter.  At  the  same  time  I  com¬ 
municated  with  an  engineer  of  first-rate  excellence,  of  whose 
views  on  the  subject  I  was  quite  ignorant,  to  know  if  he 
would  kindly  undertake  the  work.  The  answer  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  was  very  evasive,  and  was  practically  a  refusal, 
the  demolition  of  the  north  gable  having  been  begun. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  done  its  best  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  important  historical  monument.  Though  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  its  main  object,  the  Society  may  feel  satisfied  that 
the  results  have  been  by  no  means  trifling.  The  extensive 
controversy  has  brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  general 
public  and  before  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  ancient 
remains,  and  it  may  serve  to  put  the  question  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  ancient  buildings  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
It  is,  moreover,  likely  that  the  architect  and  the  builder  in 
this  case  will  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
work  and  see  that  as  little  injury  as  possible  is  done  to  the 
ancient  sculpture. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  request  of  the 
Society  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  was  that 
they  would  postpone  the  pulling  down  of  any  part  of  the 
west  front  until  the  depth  of  winter  was  past,  in  order  to 
give  the  Society  time  to  formulate  its  recommendation.  This 
request  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  architect  absolutely 
declined  to  grant,  though  there  was  admittedly  no  necessity 
for  haste. 

I,  for  one,  greatly  doubt  whether  the  restoration  of  ancient 
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buildings  should  be  confided  to  an  eminent  architect  whose 
business  is  rather  to  construct  new  ones.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  if  we  want  to  restore  an  old  painting  we 
do  not  go  to  a  Royal  Academician,  but  to  some  clever  picture 
restorer.  If  an  ancient  porcelain  vase  required  reparation,  it 
is  not  Messrs.  Minton  that  we  should  consult,  but  some  ex¬ 
pert  china  mender.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  why  ancient 
buildings  should  be  treated  differently  from  any  other  works 
of  art.  As,  however,  the  subject  to  which  I  shall  next  have 
to  call  your  attention  is  connected  with  these  remarks  I  need 
not  enlarge  further  iipon  the  principle  of  restoration. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  political  aspect  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  questions  does  not  in  any  way  concern  this  Society. 
But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  high-handed  action 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  in  a  matter  which 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  their  gi'ave  deliberation  will 
be  forgotten  by  those  political  parties  who  are  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  all  Deans  and  Chapters.  This  controversy,  there¬ 
fore,  though  it  seems  now  to  liave  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  advocates  of  "  restoration,” 
may  have  sown  seeds  that  will  bear  bitter  fruit  for  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  England. 

However  this  may  be,  one  pleasing  feature  is  the  number 
of  letters  that  have  come  to  the  Society,  not  only  from  sym¬ 
pathetic  strangers,  but  from  practical  men,  architects  and 
builders,  asking  for  copies  of  tlie  Society’s  statement  and  the 
specification,  that  tliey  may  make  iise  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  method  there  advocated,  in  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Not  only  from  these,  but  from  clergymen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  are  anxious  that  their  churches 
should  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  the  better,  and  generally 
cheaper,  plan,  similar  appeals  liave  been  received.  It  is  thus 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  good  that  will  result  from  the  sturdy 
fight  that  we  have  made  for  tlie  preservation  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  a  fight  with  whicli,  as  I  said  before,  we  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  though  the  victory  is  claimed  by  the 
other  side. 

The  partial  destruction  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough, 
and  the  threatened  disfigurement  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  near- 
Winchester,  by  their  legal  guardians,  have  again  shown  the 
urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  some  legislation  to  enforce 
publicity,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  some  external 
sanction,  before  the  trustees  of  ancient  monuments  are 
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allowed  to  destroy  or  deface  them  by  so-called  restorations  or 
incongruous  additions. 

In  my  last  address  1  referred  to  this  question,  and  stated 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  which  exists  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  I  propose  now  to  state  what  the  Society  has 
since  done  towards  ascertaining  the  facts  relating  to  other 
countries  in  Europe  as  a  basis  for  proposing  legislation  with 
regard  to  our  own. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  on  29th  April,  1896, 
a  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries.  An  informal  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Leach  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Curzon,  M.P.,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  asking  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
help  in  the  matter ;  and  the  Society  are  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  promptitude  with  which  this  application 
received  an  official  answer,  that  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
would  instruct  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  accredited  to 
the  various  Courts  of  Europe  to  give  the  information  asked 
for  by  the  Society.  Later  our  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read, 
wrote  stating  the  exact  information  required. 

On  the  15th  March  last,  the  replies  received  from  the 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Mr.  Leach,  and  in  reply  to  a  further 
question  from  him  as  to  whether  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
direct,  or  accede  to  a  motion,  that  the  information  given  should 
be  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  it  was  on  26th  March  inti¬ 
mated  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  accede  to  such  a  motion. 
The  Committee  therefore  propose  to  ask  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  a  motion  accordingly;  so  soon  as  they  have 
selected,  from  the  voluminous  mass  of  printed  and  written 
documents  with  which  they  have  been  furnished,  and  have  had 
translated,  those  parts  which  they  think  should  be  printed  in 
extenso. 

Meanwhile  I  propose  to  give  for  the  Society’s  information 
a  short  summary  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  each  country,  for 
which  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  our  excellent  Fellow,  Mr.  Arthur 
Leach. 

France. — No  new  information  is  forthcoming  in  addition 
to  what  I  stated  last  year,  but  Mr.  Hanotaux  says  that  “  the 
execution  of  the  law  has  not  hitherto  necessitated  any  special 
measure  beyond  those  comprised  in  its  provisions  and  the 
executive  decree  relating  to  it.” 

As  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  with  regard  to  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral,  France  was  held  up  to  us  as  a  “  shocking 
example  ”  of  the  evil  results  of  putting  ancient  monuments 
under  state  protection,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  law  in 
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question  was  only  passed  in  1887,  and  the  Commission  to 
enforce  it  only  instituted  in  1889,  when  the  destructive 
restoration,  which  is  worse  than  neglect,  had  already  marred 
many  of  the  finest  mediseval  buildings  in  the  country.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that,  unfortunately,  owing  to  all  the 
churches  and  most  of  the  castles  being  vested  in  the  State, 
the  regulative  and  restraining  authority  is  only  to  a  slight 
extent  differentiated  from  the  initiating  and  executive  autho¬ 
rity  over  ancient  buildings.  The  final  authority  both  for 
proposing  and  criticising  restorations  is  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  very  architect  to  whom  he  may  have  to  look  for 
restraining  rash  restorations  may  be  the  architect  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  lucrative  job,  has  already  proposed  it.  The  relative 
power  of  such  conflicting  interests  should  form  an  interesting 
study. 

Germany. — For  the  present  purpose,  Germany  is  still 
merely  a  geographical  expression.  There  is  no  Imperial 
legislation  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  stated  that  such 
legislation  is  in  contemplation.  With  one  so  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  art  as  the  Emperor  William  on  the  throne,  and 
of  such  abundant  zeal  for  everything  in  which  he  is  interested, 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  legislation  will  be  long  delayed. 

Prussia. — In  Prussia  it  is  said  that  “  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  recently  addressed  a  circular  to  the  presidents  of  the 
several  presidencies  ”  directing  them  that  when  a  building  of 
“  artistic,  historical,  or  scientific  value  (including  churches, 
city  walls,  gates,  and  towers)  ”  is  threatened,  “  the  president 
is  to  call  for  a  report  from  the  ‘  Provincial  Conservator,’  and 
if  he  concurs  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
threatened  monument,  he  is  to  take  such  action  thereupon  as 
he  thinks  fitting.  In  case  of  divergence  of  opinion  or  in 
specially  doubtful  cases  he  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  Berlin,” 
presumably  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  “  for  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Bavaria. — Here  stringent  and  admirable  legislation  has 
existed  for  many  years. 

By  a  decree  of  23rd  January,  1872,  if  public  (including 
ecclesiastical)  buildings  are  proposed  to  be  restored  in  any 
important  particular  externally,  the  plans  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Crown.  They  are  examined  by  a  Committee  of 
Public  Buildings,  consisting  of  four  Commissioners,  who 
must  be  architects,  and  three  Professors  of  Architecture  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  at  Munich.  They  are  to  examine  the 
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plans  from  an  artistic  and  historical'pcint  of  view.  The  only- 
point  open  to  criticism  is  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  element,  as  we  have  seen  at  Peterborough,  The 
architectural  element  ought  to  be  tempered  by  an  admixture 
of  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian. 

As  regards  municipal,  collegiate,  public  school,  and  parish 
buildings  in  Bavaria,  a  similar  control  is  exercised  by  the 
department  which  superintends  them,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Worship.  Lastly,  as  regards 
the  interiors,  an  order  was  issued  on  10th  October,  1895,  for¬ 
bidding  any  restoration  until  the  plans  had  been  approved  by 
the  Department. 

In  all  cases  now  the  department  consults,  and  is  guided  by, 
the  opinions  of  the  “  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bavarian  ancient 
and  artistic  monuments.” 

This  is  constituted  of  : 

4  persons  who  are  authorities  on  the  history  of  art ; 

1  architect ; 

1  artist. 

The  result  is  that  in  Bavaria  what  is  called  the  “  Kuratel- 
behorde,”  or  “  Cure-tribe,”  is  kept  in  thoroughly  good  order. 
Not  only  are  the  clergy  not  allowed  to  pull  down  their 
churches,  but  they  are  not  encouraged  to  expect  promotion 
by  activity  in  what  the  department  calls  “  the  Restoration 
Mania.” 

It  should  be  added  that  in  Bavaria,  since  1887,  a  State  “Inven¬ 
tory  of  Historical  Monuments,”  and  another  of  “  Bavarian  Art 
Monuments,”  has  been  in  progress.  The  Inventory  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Bavaria  is  complete;  that  for  the  Upper  Palatinate 
and  Ratisbon  is  in  hand. 


Saxony. — In  Saxony  there  has  existed,  since  1894,  a  State 
Commission  for  the  preservation  of  monuments,  consisting 
of : 

1  high  official  of  the  Home  Office  ; 

5  appointed  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 

1  expert  named  by  the  Home  Secretary  ; 

1  appointed  by  the  Saxon  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Its  duties  are  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  ancient  monuments, 
to  advise  as  to  their  preservation,  protection,  repair,  and 
removal,  when  asked  by  public  departments  or  by  the  con¬ 
sistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

As  regards  parochial  authorities  its  powers  are  more 
extensive,  such  authorities  having  been  forbidden  to  enter  on 
any  important  alterations  or  repairs  to  ancient,  including 
historical  monuments,  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission. 
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As  to  private  persons,  the  Coininissiou  only  interferes  by 
way  of  protest  or  advice. 

Tlie  minister  at  Dresden,  Mr.  George  Straehey,  is  informed 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  “  to  procTire  additions  to  the  new 
German  Civil  Code  which  would  place  the  whole  subject  on  a 
suitable  basis  of  German  Statutory  provision.” 

Austria  has,  since  a  decree  of  21st  July,  1863,  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  an  “  Imperial  and  Royal  Commission  for  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  artistic  and  historical  monu¬ 
ments”  constituted  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and 
Education. 

It  consists  of  a  President,  nominated  by  the  Crown  on  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  15  members 
nominated  by  the  Minister,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  holding  office  for  five  years  and  re-eligible. 

In  correspondence  with  it,  there  are,  in  each  of  the  14 
provinces  of  the  Empire  (a  term  which  includes  Bohemia  but 
excludes  Hungary)  correspondents  who  are  named  by  the 
Minister  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission.  They 
vary  from  3  to  31  in  number,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
Province. 

The  executive  powers  of  the  Commission  extend  only  to 
state  building's,  but  that  term  includes  the  churches. 

o’ 

The  objects  of  tlie  Commission,  are  : 

1.  Prehistoric  and  ancient  {i.e.  Roman  and  Greek)  art 

monuments. 

2.  Architecture,  Sculptiire,  Painting,  mediaeval  and  modern 

to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

3.  Historical  monuments  of  every  kind  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  end  of  the  18th  centiny. 

The  Commission  is  divided  into  three  committees,  specially 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  three  classes  above- 
named. 

The  President,  J.  Alexander  Baron  von  Helfert,  is  a  Member 
of  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords,  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society.  The  otlier  members  including 
three  architects,  the  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library,  the  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Court  and  State  Records,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  and  Education,  the 
the  Director  of  the  Court  Historical  collection  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  the  President  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  and  divers 
Professors  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  of  Design,  of  the  Technical 
High  School,  of  the  Univei'sity,  and  so  forth. 

No  national  building  (including  churches)  can  be  touched 
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until  the  Commission  has  reported  on  the  proposed  works. 
Its  advice,  though  not  obligatory,  is  in  fact,  sought  by  Muni¬ 
cipalities,  and  other  public  bodies. 

Among  recent  recommendations  by  it  are  the  establishment 
of  a  “  School  of  Restoration  ”  to  train  the  young  architect  to 
restore  and  not  destroy,  and  that  the  Commission  should  be 
given  legislative  powers  for  compulsory  purchase  of  ancient 
and  historical  buildings. 


Belgium. — In  Belgium,  preservative  legislation  dates  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  century.  By  decrees  in  1809 
and  1824  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  forbidden  to  make 
any  restoration,  exceeding  in  cost  200  francs,  without  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  On  7th  January,  1835,  a  “Royal 
Commission  of  Monuments  ”  was  established  to  give  advice  on 
repair  required  for  monuments  “  remarkable  for  their  antiquity, 
their  associations,  or  their  historical  value,”  as  well  as  on  plans 
for  the  construction  of  new  places  of  worship,  or  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  old  ones. 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  has  not  given  the  constitution  or 
composition  of  the  Commission. 

In  1861  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  assisted  by  the 
constitution  in  each  province  (or  county)  of  “  Correspondents,” 
who  are  named  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  These  hold  a  meeting  once  a  quarter  in  the 
provincial  capital,  or  county  town,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
governor ;  while  once  a  quarter,  there  is  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Commission  and  its  correspondents  in  Brussels.  In  1861 
the  Commission  was  directed  to  prepare  an  “  Inventory  of  all 
objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity,  belonging  to  Public  Departments, 
the  conservation  of  which  is  of  historical  or  archaeological 
importance.” 

An  article  in  “La  Belgique  Judiciare ”  for  3rd  February, 
1888,  puts  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  when  it  says  in 
opposition  to  a  religious  periodical,  which  maintained  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  did  not  extend  to  mere  restoration. 
“  The  Commission  of  Monuments  was  established  for  the  very 
object  of  saving  ecclesiastical  buildings  (like  other  public  build¬ 
ings)  from  the  bad  taste  of  those  who  have  a  mania  for 
embellishing  them,  without  the  requisite  knowledge.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  Belgium  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
establish  scholarships,  tenable  for  five  years,  by  architects  who 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  Commission,  and  regularly  instructed 
in  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  the  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings. 
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Since  1862,  all  plans  involving  the  restoration  of,  or  addition 
to,  any  ancient  building  have  to  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Commission  with  its  thus  instructed  architects. 

Holland. — The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Holland  has  no 
statutory  provisions  for  protecting  historical  monuments.  But 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  budget  devoted  to  the 
maintenance,  preservation,  inspection  and  repair  of  historical 
buildings.  It  has  also  a  right  of  control  over  those  belonging 
to  communes,  as  well  as  to  the  State,  which  again  includes  the 
churches. 

Italy,  like  Germany,  is  still,  in  respect  of  Imperial  legis¬ 
lation  on  our  subject,  only  a  geographical  expression.  There 
are  statutable  provisions,  but  their  sphere  is  limited  to  the 
respective  states  into  which  Italy  was  cut  up  previously  to 
its  union  in  1870. 

Rome. — The  chief  among  these  is  the  “  Legge  Pacca,”  an 
edict  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  published  7th  April,  1820,  when 
Pome  was  still  under  the  paternal  despotism  of  the  Holy 
Father.  It  is  in  fact  the  precedent  on  which  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  founded  in  every  country  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  first  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
commission  for  the  preservation  of  historical  monuments  and 
anticpiities. 

The  primary  object  of  the  law  was,  indeed,  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  all  objects  of  virtu,  from  pictures  and  statues 
down  to  gems  and  coins,  rather  than  to  preserve  the  buildings 
with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned. 

But  its  object  was  expressed  to  be  “  to  establish  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  acquisition  of  monuments  of  art 
and  antiquity,  for  the  adornment  of  the  Papal  Museums,”  and 
to  set  up  a  Council  to  the  Chamberlain  “to  whom  belongs  the 
care  of  ancient  monuments.” 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  Chamberlain,  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Inspector  of  Public 
Pictures  in  Rome,  the  Commissioner  of  Antiquity,  the 
Director  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  the  Principal  Professor 
of  Sculptui-e,  and  one  of  the  Professors  of  Architecture  in 
St.  Luke’s  Academy,  and,  as  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
Museums. 

The  Commission  was  to  assist  the  Chamberlain  in  his  care 
of  antiquities,  sacred  and  profane,  and  was  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  churches  and  academies,  not  belonging  to  foreigners. 
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especially  “in  the  restoration  of  public  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  art.” 

In  each  province  of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  to  be  an 
auxiliary  Commission. 

An  inventory  was  to  be  made  by  the  Superior,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  or  Rector,  of  every  public  establishment  or  place, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  including  churches,  oratories  and 
convents,  of  all  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  in  it,  to  be 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Papal  Chancery. 

Notice  of  an  intended  exportation,  or  sale,  of  such  objects, 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Commission,  and  exportation  was  only 
to  take  place  of  objects  allowed  by  the  Commission  to  be  not  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  then  on  payment  of  20  per  cent, 
duty.  Excavations  are  only  allowed  by  special  license,  and 
anything  found  must  be  scheduled  (§.  25),  nor  may  walls, 
pavements,  vaults,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  ancient 
buildings  be  opened  without  special  permission  (|.  40),  nor 
ancient  inscriptions  be  removed  (§.41).  No  damage  may  be 
done  to  any  ancient  monument  standing  above  ground,  nor 
materials  taken  away  from  it  (§.  55). 

No  authority  whatever  may  take  away  from  any  church, 
or  the  like,  any  ancient  sculpture,  picture,  inscription,  urn, 
terra-cotta,  or  other  ornament  or  monument,  exposed  to 
public  view  or  otherwise,  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  Chamberlain,  on  the  advice  of  the  Commission  (§.  52). 

Tuscany. — In  Tuscany  a  decree  of  1860  instituted  a  similar 
Commission,  composed  of  nine  professors  {i.e.  practisers)  of 
the  arts  of  design ;  an  expert  in  historical  monuments,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Gallery  of  Statuary,  with  the  Professor  of 
Paleography  as  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of  the  Art 
Galleries  as  President.  Its  duties  were  defined  to  be  “  the 
preservation  of  objects  of  art  and  historical  monuments, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  public  buildings,  sacred  or 
profane,  to  determine  the  best  method  of  preserving  or  re¬ 
storing  them,  and  to  invoke  the  action  of  Government  to 
suspend  bad  restorations.”  They  were  also  to  prepare  an 
inventory  of  all  objects  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  under 
Government  jurisdiction,  and  to  propose  the  acquisition  of 
such  objects  by  Government. 


Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  a  consolidation 
law  of  a  very  stringent  kind  in  the  united  Parliament 
of  Italy,  but  although  one  was  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  in  1887,  and  through  Committee  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
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thrown  out  on  a  ballot  (scrutinio  segreto),  which  appears  to 
correspond  to  our  Third  Reading  of  a  Bill. 

Spain. — In  Spain,  we  are  informed,  that,  from  an  early 
date,  monuments  of  interest  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  State.  The  chief  legislative  provision  now  is  the  “  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Provincial  Commissions  of  historical  monuments,”  of 
24th  November,  1865. 

There  is  established,  in  each  province,  a  Commission  com¬ 
prised  of  (a)  the  Correspondents  of  the  Royal  Academies  of 
History  and  Fine  Arts  of  St.  Ferdinand;  or,  where  these 
exceed  six  in  number,  such  five  as  the  Academy  in  question 
may  name ;  (b)  the  Inspectors  of  Antiquities,  the  Provincial 
(7.e.  State)  Architects,  the  Chief  of  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Library  and  Historical  Records  of  the 
Province,  where  there  is  one  in  the  Provincial  Capital. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissions  comprise  a  great  many 
objects,  by  us  delegated  to  special,  local,  or  imperial  authorities, 
as  they  include : 

1.  The  preservation  and  restoration  of  such  historical  or 

artistic  monuments  as  are  the  ])roperty  of  the  State. 
(It  does  not  appear  whether  this  includes  churches). 

2.  The  creation  and  care  of  museums  of  Fine  Arts  and 

Antiquities. 

3.  Archaeological  excavations. 

4.  Acquisition  of  statues,  medals,  etc. 

5.  Ac(|uisition  of  MSS.  and  other  historical  documents. 

6.  They  are  also  to  act  as  Councils  to  the  provincial 

Governors  on  everything  in  their  sphere  of  action, 
especially  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  ancient 
monuments,  and  the  prevention  of  their  destruction. 

7.  The  creation  of  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  such  buildings 

as  exist  in  their  respective  provinces,  whose  artistic 
merit,  or  historical  importance  render  them  worthy 
of  figuring  in  the  “  Statistics  of  Monuments,”  also 
forms  part  of  their  duties. 

The  Central  Commission  appears  to  be  the  Academy 
of  St.  Ferdinand  already  mentioned,  but  of  its  composition 
no  information  is  vouchsafed. 

FoHugal. — No  answer  has  yet  been  received  from  the 
Ministry  there ;  but  a  reminder  has  been  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Greece. — From  Greece  we  learn  that,  while  the  greatest 
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possible  care  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  great 
monuments  of  classical  antiquity,  the  lesser  monuments  and 
medimval  buildings  are  not  so  well  guarded,  not  so  much  for 
want  of  legislative  provision  as  through  the  inadequate 
means  of  enforcing  those  provisions,  and  the  inadequate  pay 
given  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

The  law,  declared  by  a  Royal  Decree  in  1837,  is  an  adaptation 
of  Cardinal  Pacca’s  Roman  decree,  and  treats  all  historical 
buildings  as  national  property,  whether  belonging  to  the 
State  or  to  individuals.  In  return  the  State  will  keep  them 
in  repair. 

A  projet  de  loi,  formed  on  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Italian 
Lower  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1887,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Greek  Chamber  in  1893,  but  it  is  not  yet  law. 

Sweden  and  A^ormay.— Legislation  in  Scandinavia  has,  like 
our  own,  been  directed  rather  to  what  we  call  “  prehistoric 
monuments  ”  than  to  historical  monuments.  No  prehistoric 
monuments  may  be  defaced  or  damaged  even  by  a  private 
owner.  The  same  rule  applies  to  ruins  of  castles,  of  churches, 
and  of  monasteries,  and  the  like  monuments  of  such  an  age 
that  they  can  now  no  longer  be  held  to  be  private  property.” 

To  remove  or  do  anything  which  may  endanger  them, 
authority  must  be  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  who  is  bound  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Academy,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Worship. 

Even  railway  companies,  canal  companies,  as  well  as  road¬ 
making  authorities  are  bound  to  respect  these  ancient  monu¬ 
ments. 

As  regards  churches,  “  distinguished  by  unusual  architec¬ 
ture  or  ancient  ornaments,  or  to  which  historical  memories 
cling  ”  they  may  not  be  demolished,  altered,  or  turned  to  other 
uses  without  the  Royal  consent.  No  antiquities  discovered  in 
them  may  be  removed,  or  given  to  any  private  person  without 
first  being  offered  to  the  Crown. 

There  is  a  State  Antiquary,  now  Dr.  Hildebrand,  one  of  our 
Honorary  Fellows,  who  may  be  called  in  by  the  Archgeo- 
logical  Academy.  He  has  also  an  initiative  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  infractions  of  the  law ;  and  in  requisitioning  the 
Governors  to  place  certain  monuments  under  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

Denmark. — The  Danish  Law  on  this  subject  was  stated  in 
my  address  last  year.  It  strongly  resembles  the  Swiss  Law ; 
and  acts  rather  through  the  appropriation  of  specific  sums 
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voted  liy  government  for  the  preservation  of  particular  public  i 
monuments,  at  the  instance  of  a  voluntary  Society,  such  as  1 
ours,  than  by  general  legislative  protection.  ' 

United  States. — A  mass  of  paper  has  been  forwarded  from 
Washington  as  to  the  protection  of  historical  monuments  in  ; 
the  United  States.  But  its  contents  may  be  summarised  in  ! 
the  statement  that  there  being  no  historical  monuments  there 
is  no  legislative  provision  for  their  protection.  ; 

The  State  of  Ohio,  however,  affords  special  protection  for  1 
prehistoric  monuments  such  as  the  ancient  earth  works  in 
Warren  county,  and  the  Eagle  Earth  Works  in  Licking  county,  i 
while  Pennsylvania  has  purchased  a  State  property,  the  Old 
Valley  Forge  and  the  head  quarters  of  Washington ;  and 
several  States,  such  as  Colorado  and  Ohio,  support  or  partly 
support  a  State  Historical  Society.  North  Dakota  created  in 
1895  a  State  Historical  Commission,  “  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  records  and  relics  pertaining  to  the  early  history  settle¬ 
ment  and  development  of  North  Dakota.”  Illinois  proudly 
answers  that  it  has  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
“We  have  a  monument  in  the  State  Capitol  dedicated  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  we  have  statues  dedicated  to  General 
Grant  and  other  heroes.  No  legislation  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  them,  because  there  is  in  our  State  no  hand  so  villain¬ 
ous  as  to  attempt  their  dispoliation.” 


R  ussia. — From  Russia  alone  of  European  countries  comes 
the  information  vouched  by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  British 
Embassy  that  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject. 


On  a  general  survey  of  the  information  given  in  response  to 
the  Society’s  inquiries,  it  appears  that  every  State  in  Europe, 
except  Russia,  does  more  for  the  preservation  of  its  historical 
monuments  than  our  own ;  and  we,  are  only  so  far  in  advance 
of  Russia,  in  that  we  once  passed  an  Act  for  the  protection  of 
a  limited  class,  and  that,  in  an  artistic  and  historical  sense,  the 
least  interesting  class  of  monuments  ;  which  was  almost  at  once 
practically  repealed  by  administrative  obstruction. 

Italy,  and  in  Italy,  Rome,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original 
parent  of  all  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its  principal  work, 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission,  comprised  of  officials  and 
experts  and  artists,  specially  cliarged  with  the  pi'eservation  of 
historical  monuments,  has  been  followed  by  France,  Spain,  and 
Belgium,  among  Latin  countries ;  by  Austria,  Bavaria, 
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Saxony,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  among  Teutonic  peoples ; 
by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  last  but  not  least,  by- 
Greece. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  countries,  like  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sweden,  in  which  legislation,  though  not  perhaps  the  best 
enforced  is  the  most  stringent,  and  where  least  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  so-called  rights  of  private  property,  are  precisely 
the  countries  in  which  there  is  the  most  immediate  hope  of 
further  measures  in  the  same  direction. 

The  next  most  important  work,  the  formation  of  an  Inven¬ 
tory  or  Register  of  Ancient  Monuments,  whether  prehistoric  or 
historic  and  artistic,  whether  the  objects  included  in  it  are  or 
are  not  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  has  been 
attempted  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Bavaria  (so  far  as 
concerns  prehistoric  monuments)  and  Greece. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Society,  through  its 
representative  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  has  taken  part  in  the 
movement  initiated  by  the  London  County  Council,  for  the 
formation  of  a  similar  register  for  London;  while  in  pursuance 
of  a  promise  given  to  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  attempt 
(too  late)  to  save  the  Rolls  Chapel,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  has  furnished  Parliament  with  a 
return  of  the  ancient  public  buildings  under  the  charge  of 
that  department. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  return  may  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Office,  whose  destructive  work  may  be  seen  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  its  still  more  destructive  restorations 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  is 
being  energetically  carried  on,  and  the  present  season  is 
auspiciously  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  fund  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  again  to  secure  the  services  of  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  whose  previous  success  justifies  us  in  hoping  that 
much  further  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
civilisation  of  ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Petrie  is  at  present  ex¬ 
cavating  at  Deshasheh,  uncovering  tombs  of  the  local  grandees 
under  the  ancient  empire ;  these  are  found  to  contain  numerous 
articles  of  clothing,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  bodies  have 
not  been  mummi&d.  Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell  is  working  at  Boh- 
nesa,  where  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  a  great 
number  of  papyri  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast.  The  publications 
of  the  Fund  maintain  their  interest.  The  third  part  of  the 
exhaustive  monograph  of  Beni  Hasan  contains  facsimiles  of 
scenes  representing  the  manufacture  of  flint  knives,  with 
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many  other  novel  details  of  the  period  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty, 
collected  by  the  archreological  survey.  The  publication  of  i 
the  great  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri  is  being-  continued,  and  two  ‘ 
artists  are  at  work  on  the  spot. 

Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Quibell,  is  continuing  his  work  at  El  Kab,  where  the  latter  I 
explorer  has  found  tombs  of  the  age  of  Senefru,  the  first  king 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty. 

In  speaking  of  Egyptian  exploration,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  important  work  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Mr.  Quibell  on  their  discoveries  at  Naqada  and  Balias,  two 
sites  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Thebes.  These  sites  produced  a  large  quantity  of  very  primitive 
pottery,  quite  an  extraordinary  number  of  what  Mr.  Petrie 
calls  slate  palettes,  and  a  most  interesting  series  of  chipped 
stone  implements,  some  of  them  of  wonderful  delicacy  of 
execution.  The  eighty-six  plates  with  which  the  volume  is 
illustrated  add  greatly  to  its  value,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Petrie  does  his 
work. 

In  Cyprus  the  explorations  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
fund  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by 
Miss  Turner  have  produced  results  more  than  satisfactory.  A 
large  number  of  antiquities  have  been  unearthed,  most  of 
them  of  what  is  called  Late  Mycenean  style,  and  they  will 
form  useful  material  for  the  study  of  the  caidy  civilisation  of 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Perhaps  the  most  remaikable 
among  the  relics  are  the  carvings  in  ivory,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  nearly  as  great  a  sum 
as  the  whole  of  Miss  Turner’s  fund.  These  interesting 
antiquities  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Room 
in  the  Museum,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  them  in  a  volume  to  be  devoted  to  the  objects  dis¬ 
covered  under  this  special  fund  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
exhausted. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  bitter  controversy  between 
German  and  French  archaeologists  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  famous  tiara  of  Saitapharnes,  found  near  Olbia,  and 
ac(|uired  by  the  Louvre.  When  I  first  heard  of  this  tiara  I 
expressed  some  doubt  concerning  it,  remembering  photographs 
I  liad  seen  of  objects  stated  to  come  from  Olbia.  How¬ 
ever,  on  seeing  a  careful  engraving  of  the  tiara  in  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  I  felt  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  in 
February  last  I  had,  thanks  to  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  an 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the  tiara  itself.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  but  less  ancient  than  has  been 
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supposed,  and  not  probably  earlier  than  the  second  century  of 
our  era. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  my  attendances 
at  the  Society’s  meetings  and  Committees  have  since  the 
middle  of  January  been  so  few.  From  the  time  that  I 
became  President  up  to  that  date,  I  have  attended  most  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  meetings  of 
Council.  Nothing  but  the  state  of  my  bodily  health  would 
have  prevented  my  continuing  this  attendance,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  look  forward  to  much  improvement  in 
that  respect  for  some  months  to  come,  as  I  doubt  if  my 
doctors  will  allow  me  to  go  out  in  the  evenings.  The  Fellows 
of  the  Society  must  therefore  forgive  my  enforced  absence 
from  their  deliberations. 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  proposed  by  E.  W. 
Brabrook,  Esq.,  seconded  by  R.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow 
it  to  be  printed.” 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II. 
had  been  duly  elected,  the  following  names  of  those  who  had 
been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
read  from  the  Chair : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ji^'Y^ssxdC'yi/t/ 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  Hon.M.A.Oxon,  Vice- 
President. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

William  Gowland,  Esq. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 
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Ten  Members  of  the  New  Cotmcil. 

Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Esq.,  R.A.,  D.C.L. 
William  Paley  Baildon,  Esq. 

Everard  Green,  Esq. 

Alfred  Higgins,  Esq. 

James  Hilton,  Esq. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq. 

William  Page,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Charles  Robinson,  Knt. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Captain  John  Buchan  Telfer,  R.N. 


Tlianks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 

In  accordance  with  notice  given  at  the  preceding  Ordinary 
Meeting,  the  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  W.  G. 
Thorpe,  Esq. ; 

“  That  there  be  henceforth  printed  on  each  number  of  the 
Proceedings,  immediately  after  the  list  of  the  Council,  inside 
cover,  the  following : 


Election  of  Council. 

Any  names  of  persons  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancies  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Council,  witli  their  qualifications,  suggested  in 
writing  to  the  Secx’etary  before  tlie  2nd  of  April  by  Fellows, 
will  be  considered  by  the  Council  in  drawing  up  the  balloting 
list  for  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting.” 


The  resolution,  however,  was  not  seconded,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  lost. 
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Thursday,  April  29th,  1897. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.R, 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  Manuscript  materials  for  the  Topography  of  Oxfordshire, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  By  Percy  Manning, 
F.S.A.  8to.  n.p.,  n.d. 

From  the  Author  : — On  Gold  Lunulas,  with  descriptions  of  those  contained  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Museum,  and  other  collections.  By  William  Frazer, 
F.R.C.S.I.  8vo.  n.p.  1897.  i 

From  the  Bradford  Antiquarian  Society  The  Bradford  Antiquary,  Parts 
1—10.  8vo.  Bradford,  1881 — 1895. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : 

1.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti.  12mo.  Hamburgi,  1703. 

2.  The  Affectionate  Daughter  [a  broadside],  n.p.,  n.d. 

From  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  F.S.A.  : — A  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby  Park.  By  A.  H. 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1897. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Church, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Subdean  of  Wells,  for  his  gift  of  a  set  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  misericords  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Wells. 

The  Rev.  William  Haworth  was  admitted  Fellow. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Chair  that  the  President  had 
appointed  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society. 

William  Gowland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  first  part  of  a 
paper  on  the  Chambered  Tumuli  and  Burial  Mounds  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  Gowland’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  large 
plans  and  lantern  slides. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 
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Thursday,  May  6th,  1897. 

VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Hon.M.A.Oxon,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  tlie  donors : 

From  tlie  University  College,  London  : — Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  (1879)  of 
books  in  the  General  Library  and  in  the  South  Library  of  University 
College,  London.  With  an  Appendix.  Svo.  Loudon,  1897. 

From  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana.  First  Revision  Hand-List  of  I’rochimations.  Vol.  ii.  George  I. 
— William  IV.  1714 — 1897.  E'olio.  Aberdeen,  1897. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ; — Reproductions  of  Prints  in  the 
British  Museum.  New  Series.  Part  VI.  Specimens  of  line  engravings  by 
masters  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  {1530-1G20).  E^olio.  Loudon, 
1897. 

From  the  Director  of  the  Northern  Museum,  Stockholm  : — 

1.  Fdrslag  till  byggnad  for  Nordiska  Museet.  Folio.  Stockholm,  1891. 

2.  Afbildningar  af  fbremSl  i  Nordiska  IMuseet.  Parts  I. — Vll.  Ito. 
Stockholm,  1888-1892. 

9.  Samfundet  for  Nordiska  Museets  friimjande  1899  och  1894.  Svo. 
Stockholm,  1896. 

4.  Karta  bfver  Skansen  jlimte  Bredablick,  Lejousldtten  och  Framniis  H 
Kougl.  Djurg^rdeu.  1894. 

5.  Das  Nordische  Museum  in  Stockholm.  Stimmen  aus  der  Fremde.  Svo. 
Stockholm,  1888. 

().  Le  Musec  d’Elthnographie  Scandinave  a  Stockholm.  Notice  historiciuc 
par  J.  II.  Kramer.  Svo.  Stockholm,  1879. 

7.  Guide  to  the  Collections  of  the  Northern  Museum  in  Stockholm.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Arthur  Ilazclius.  Translated  by  Isabel  C.  Derby.  Svo. 
Stockholm,  1889. 

From  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.  : — Cartularium  Monasterii  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  dc 
(iolecestria.  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Cowper,  K.G.  lidited  by  Stuart  A.  iVIoore,  i'.S.A.  Two  vols.  4to. 
London,  1897. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Earl  Cowper  for  his 
gift  to  the  Library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows : 

Francis  Elgar,  Esf(.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Conder,  jun.,  Es(|. 

Captain  Charles  Russell  Day. 
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Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  North¬ 
umberland,  communicated  the  following  note  on  the  discovery 
of  a  Roman  inscribed  slab  at  Chesters  {Gilurnum) : 

“  An  interesting  inscription  was  discovered  last  Wednesday 
(28th  April)  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Chesters  (Gilurnum)  on  the  North  Tyne,  recording  the  con¬ 
veying  of  water  into  the  camp  for  the  troop  garrisoning  tlie 
place,  the  2nd  Ala  of  Asturians ;  Ulpius  Marcellus  being 
Augustan  legate  and  propraetor.  The  inscription  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moulded  border. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  spending  Easter  at 
Chollerford,  was  the  first  to  read  the  inscription,  which  he 
informs  me  is  quite  perfect.  His  reading  is  : 

AQVA  ADDVCTA 
ALAE  II  ASTVR 
SVB  VLB  MARCELLO 
LEG  AVG  PR  PR. 

The  bishop  remarks  it  is  noteworthy  tha.t,  with  the  river 
(North  Tyne)  just  below,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  bring 
water  from  the  spring  above.” 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Mr.  Blair  said :  “  Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  seen  the  newly-discovered  Chesters  in¬ 
scription,  which  was  exhumed  last  Wednesday  morning 
face  down,  serving  as  a  step  in  the  newly  cleared  out 
room  immediately  adjoining  on  the  west  the  north  guard- 
room  of  the  small  east  gateway  of  the  camp.  Except  for 
a  small  piece  off  the  top  left-hand  corner,  which,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  inscription,  the  stone  is  complete.  The 
total  length  is  about  3  feet.  The  stone  within  the  mouldings 
is  2  feet  5  inches  long  by  1  foot  2  inches  wide.  The  letters  of 
the  inscription  are  about  2  inches  long.  The  words  are  divided 
by  leaf  stops.  The  only  tied  letters  are  the  E  and  L  of 
‘  Marcello.’ 

The  lettering  is  similar  to  that  on  a  small  altar,  or  rather, 
a  fragment  of  one,  also  discovered  at  Chesters,  and  now  in 
the  museum  there,*  giving  also  the  name  of  Ulpius  Marcellus. 
Dr.  Bruce  ascribes  this  to  the  time  of  Commodus.  Another 
inscription  mentioned  by  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of 
1  Northumberland,  and  referred  to  in  the  Lapidarium, 
probably  also  bore  the  name  of  this  legate,  but  the  stone  is 
unfortunately  lost. 


See  Lapidarium  Scptentrionale,  No.  124. 
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The  very  fine  altar  to  Anociticus,*  from  Benwell,  now  in 
the  Newcastle  Blackgate  Museum,  bears  the  same  name, 
but  whether  another  Ulpius  Marcellus  or  the  same  as 
the  legate  of  the  newly-found  inscription,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide,  as  Hubner  tells  us  t  that  there  were  probably 
tlu'ee  legates  of  the  name,  one  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  a  second  in  the  time  of  Commodus, 
and  a  third  who  was  legate  at  a  later  period  in  Paimonia.” 


William  Gowland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  second  and  con¬ 
cluding  part  of  his  paper  on  the  Chambered  Tumuli  and 
Burial  Mounds  of  Japan. 

]\Ir.  Gowland’s  paper,  of  which  the  first  part  was  read  on 
29th  April,  was  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of  plans  and 
drawings  and  lantern  slides,  and  will  be  printed  in  Archaeo- 
logia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations. 


Thursday,  ]\Iay  13th,  1897. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.B.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chaix-. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  tlie 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Author  A  Report  on  the  Isl.and  and  Temples  of  Pliila;.  By  Capt. 
11.  G.  Lyons.  Obi.  folio.  London,  1890. 

From  the  Government  of  Bombay  : — Progress  Report  of  the  Arch.aeologieal 
Survey  of  Western  India  for  the  months  September,  189."),  to  April,  i890. 
Folio.  Poona,  1896. 

From  J.  T.  Mieklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Leadwork,  Old  and  Ornamental,  and 
for  the  most  part  English.  By  W.  R,  Lethaby.  8vo.  London,  1893. 


*  Lapidarivm  Septcntrionale,  p.  20 ;  Corpvs  InxcripHonum,  Latinarvm, 
vii.  .504. 

t  Cnrpvs  Insr.riptxonum  Latinarum,  vii.  110. 
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The  following  letter  was  read  : 
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“  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

April  2^,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  collection  of 
coloured  tracings  of  Ancient  Tiles,  bound  up  in  four  largo 
quarto  volumes,  may  perchance  prove  an  acceptable  gift  to 
the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  be  more  avail¬ 
able  and  useful  for  reference  than  at  present.  I  am  the  more 
emboldened  to  seek  your  advice,  before  proceeding  further  in 
any  direction,  from  having  received  so  much  encouragement 
from  you  already  in  this  branch  of  study,  well  assured  also  of 
your  ripe  judgment  in  all  matters  bearing  on  past  history,  as 
well  as  readiness  to  counsel  others,  myself  included,  less  gifted. 
In  the  beginning  my  purpose  was  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
descent  of  the  families  whose  armorials  were  displayed  on  the 
Malvern  Abbey  Tiles,  and  also  to  write  and  illustrate  a  history 
of  badges  ;  but  finding  the  first  too  long,  and  the  second  taken 
up  by  others,  I  abandoned  both  intentions,  and  subsequently 
confined  my  endeavours  to  collect,  and  identify  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  ownership  of,  such  tiles  as  bore  armorial  devices, 
&c.  as  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  Renaud. 

To  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  &c.” 


Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Renaud  for  his 
valuable  gift  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  3rd  June,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  was  read. 

A  list  of  Local  Secretaries,  nominated  by  the  Council, 
having  been  laid  upon  the  table,  the  following  Resolution  was 
carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  list  of  Local  Secretaries  recommended  by  the 
Council  and  this  day  laid  before  the  Society  be  approved 
and  adopted,  and  that  the  gentlemen  named  therein  be  ap- 
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pointed  for  a  period  of  four  years  commencing  from  the  last 
anniversary,  23rd  April,  1897. 

Such  appointments  to  he  subject,  however,  to  the  Statutes, 
ch.  xvii.” 

Morgan  S.  Williams,  Esrp,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Viking 
sword  found  in  the  Thames,  upon  which  Charles  H.  Read, 
Escp,  Secretary,  read  the  following  notes : 

“The  sword  exhibited  by  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Williams,  was 
recently  found  near  Westminster,  in  the  Thames,  standing 
upright,  and  adds  another  to  the  very  numerous  remains  of 
anticpiity  that  have  been  recovered  from  the  bed  of  that 
fruitful  stream.  It  is  a  very  good  and  perfect  specimen  of 
its  kind,  and  is  remarkably  like  one  now  in  the  Britisli 
IMuseum,  and  found  many  years  ago  in  the  river  Witham. 
As  a  trenchant  weapon  it  probably  leaves  little  to  desire, 
though  from  the  disappearance  of  the  binding  of  the  grip 
there  is  no  doubt  some  disturbance  of  the  original  balance. 
The  blade  is  30|  inches  long,  and,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
wliere  this  portion  is  well  preserved,  shows  the  great  skill 
and  care  of  the  smith  who  forged  it.  A  broad  channel  down 
the  middle  on  either  side  gives  as  much  lightness  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  strength,  while  the  necessary  rigidity  is  retained 
by  a  corresponding  rise  at  each  side  of  the  channel.  It  is 
possible  that  under  the  black  oxide,  resulting  from  its  long 
burial  in  the  rich  deposits  of  the  river,  there  may  be  near  tlie 
hilt  one  of  those  inscriptions  or  imitation  inscriptions  not 
infrequently  found  on  swords  of  this  class.  But  I  should 
hesitate  to  remove  the  oxide  without  further  evidence  of  tlie 
existence  of  something  below.  In  places  the  damascening 
of  the  blade  is  very  clear.  The  tang  of  the  blade  forming  the 
grip  is  a  plain  flat  plate  of  iron.  It  has  been  furnished  either 
with  plates  of  wood  or  horn,  which  may  have  been  held  in 
place  by  a  binding  of  leather  or  cord,  or  perhaps  of  silver 
wire. 

The  sword  is  in  general  form,  as  well  as  in  details  of 
ornament,  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  Witham  sword.  The 
length  of  the  two  is  exactly  the  same,  and  the  principal 
ditt'erence  in  the  ornament  is  that  upon  Mi.  Williams’s  weapon 
the  middle  part  of  the  pommel  has  two  lozenge-shaped  inlays 
on  each  face  and  the  Museum  sword  has  one.  I  have  described 
this  latter  in  some  detail  in  ArclMCologia,  vol.  1.  p.  530,  and  it 
is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  dcscrij)tion  here. 
In  IMr.  Williams’s  sword  the  bosses  on  the  pommel  do  not  so 
clearly  show  that  they  arc  intended  to  represent  an  animal  s 
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VIKING  SWORD 
FOUND  IN  THE 
THAMES, 
linear.) 


PRKToWUS. 


HILT  OF  A  VIKING  SWORD  FOUND 
IN  THE  THAMES. 


(i  linear.) 


SWORD  FOUND 
IN  THE  THAMES 
NEAR  WINDSOR. 
(i  linear.) 
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laead,  from  the  absence  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  clearly  defined 
on  the  Withain  sword.  The  ornament  must  have  presented  a 
very  rich  appearance  when  perfect.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
of  the  guard  and  pommel  must  have  been  silver  (though  the 
metal  now  only  remains  in  the  hatching),  and  scattered  over 
it  are  lozenges  of  gold  outlined  in  copper.” 

Ej)WAlii)  A.  Barry,  Esip,  exhibited  another  sword,  believed 
to  be  of  Norman  date,  which  was  dredged  up  from  the 
Thames  in  1855  at  a  spot  midway  between  Bray  Mill  and 
Monkey  Island,  near  Windsor. 

The  sword  is  of  iron,  and  measures  2  feet  Ilf  inches  in 
length.  It  has  short  straight  quillons  and  a  rounded  pommel, 
encircled  by  a  deep  groove.  The  type  is  shown  in  Rygh, 
Nurshe  Oldsager,  fig.  492. 

In  point  of  date  this  sword  is  probably  contemporary  with 
that  belonging  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  of  similar  origin. 

Sydney  V.  Klein,  Esq.,  exhibited  three  examples  of  a 
number  of  hollow  brick  vessels  found  3  or  4  feet  below  the 
surface  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  Observatory  at 
Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

They  are  about  7  inches  high  and  cylindrical  in  form, 
becoming  square  towards  the  base,  which  is  4  inches  across. 
The  sides  and  top  are  deeply  scored  with  horizontal  lines, 
made  whilst  the  vessel  was  on  the  potter’s  wheel,  as  a  key 
for  mortar. 

These  vessels  seem  to  have  been  made  for  constructing 
hollow  floors,  but  their  date  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  they  are 
mediceval. 

The  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  exhibited  a  much  muti¬ 
lated  fragment  of  a  carved  alabaster  panel,  of  English  work 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  the  Annun¬ 
ciation.  On  one  side  is  shown  the  Blessed  Virgin  kneeling 
at  a  desk  beneath  a  canopy,  with  her  head  turned  to  receive 
the  message  of  the  archangel,  whose  somewhat  diminutive 
figure,  now  nearly  all  broken  away,  was  placed  on  the  opposite 
side.  Between  the  figures  is  the  pot  of  lilies.  In  the  dexter 
chief  of  the  panel  is  a  half-length  figui’e  of  God  the  Father 
in  the  clouds,  from  whom  issues  the  Holy  Ghost  in  form  of  a 
dove  flying  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Behind  each  of  the 
two  principal  figures  is  an  unusually  large  nimbus. 

The  panel,  though  sadly  injured,  bears  considerable  traces 
of  its  original  painting. 
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J.  A.  Clark,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  jug  of  green  glazed  pottery 
found  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


On  these  two  exhibitions  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
read  the  following  notes  : 


“  The  small  alabaster  carving,  exhibited  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  found  in  1822,  ‘  whilst 
digging  considerably  below  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.*  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  colours 
and  gilding  with  which  it  was  decorated  were  well  pre¬ 
served.’ j- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  carving  belonged  to  the 
old  chapel  of  the  Inn,  which  was  taken  down  in  1623,  after 
the  completion  of  the  present  chapel.  This  former  chapel 
no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  town  house  of  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  for¬ 
merly  belonged,  which  was  built  by  Ralph  Nevill,  who  occupied 
that  See  from  1222  to  1244  Matthew  of  Westminster  states 
that  Bishop  Nevill  died  ‘in  nobili  palatio  suo,  quod  a  funda- 
mentis,  non  procul  a  Novo  Templo,  construxerat.’  The 
Register  of  Bishop  Rede,  1397  to  1415,  the  oldest  register 
now  remaining  at  Chichester,  gives  some  further  information: 
‘  Hie  adquisivit  Episcopatui  terras  sive  gardinum  juxta  vetus 
Templum  Londini,  in  vico  vocato  Chancellor’s  Lane,  et  ibidem 
sumptuose  edificavit.’ 

The  only  other  remaining  relic  of  this  ancient  chapel  is  the 
small  doorway,  of  which  I  exhibit  a  drawing.  The  stones 
were  found,  I  believe,  some  few  years  ago,  when  clearing  away 
the  old  chambers  which  formerly  encroached  on  the  west 
front  of  the  present  chapel.  The  doorway  is  a  nice  specimen 
of  Early  English  work,  with  dog-tooth  ornament,  and  accords 
fairly  well  with  the  assumption  that  it  was  part  of  Bishop 
Nevill’s  house.  This  door  may  have  been  the  priest’s  door, 
which,  as  the  following  entries  in  the  Black  Books  show, 
existed  in  the  old  chapel: 

1551-2.  A  key  was  bought  for  the  ‘quere  dore.’ 

1565-6.  28  feet  of  planking  for  the  priest’s  door.  Is.  8d. 

.In  1558-9,  2s.  6d.  was  paid  for  mending  the  pavement  and 
carrying  away  the  rubbish  after  the  altar  was  taken  down  in 


*  Lane’s  Guide,  1823. 

t  Spilsbury,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  its  Library,  68. 
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the  chapel.  Tlie  alabaster  carving  may  well  have  been  part  j 
of  the  ‘  rubbish  ’  here  referred  to. 

The  green  glazed  jug  of  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  i 
century  date,  exliibitecl  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  found  with  a 
large  number  of  others  in  an  old  cess-pit  near  the  east 
end  of  the  present  chapel,  while  digging  the  foundations  of  , 
the  new  block  of  chambers  running  north  from  the  old  gate¬ 
house.”  ' 


Everaed  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon,  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  note  on  the  Insignia  of  an  Archbishopric, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President : 

“  Heealds’  College, 
1st  May,  1897. 

My  dear  Sir  Wollaston  Franks, 

As  a  lover  of  heraldry,  whose  knowledge  of  it,  whether 
European  or  Asiatic,  is  uni(|ue  ;  who  sees  in  heraldry,  not  only 
a  possible  fine  art,  that  can  be  the  shorthand  of  history ;  who 
believes  heraldry  to  be  a  silent  language,  helping  again  and 
again  to  reveal  the  forgotten  picture-handwriting  on  the 
wall ;  to  you,  I  venture  to  address  these  remarks  on  an 
heraldic  subject,  an  archbishop’s  cross  and  pall  on  an  azure 
field,  which  the  Primates  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Dublin  and 
Armagh  have  used. 

In  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum  we  read  that  Henry 
VIII.,  on  April  Sth,  1541,  regranted  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  ‘  the  insignia  of  an  arch¬ 
bishopric,’  and  I  think  this  gives  the  clue 
to  the  arms  which  are  commonly  stated  to 
be  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
namely : 

Azure,  an  arcJihislioj)’ s  cross  in  pale  or, 
over  all  a  proper. 

THE  INSIGNIA  OF 
AN  AKCHBISHOPEIC. 
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These  arms  Cranmer,  on  his  archienis- 
copal  seal  of  1540,  impales  with  :  ^ 

lettZ  in  pale,  in  black 


AEMS  OF  THE 
CATHEDEAL  CHUECH 
OP  CANTEEBUEY 


SEAL  OF  DIGNITY  OP  IHOMAS  CEANMEE,  AECHBISHOP 

1533—1555-6. 


OF  CANTEEBUEY, 


(Date  of  .seal,  probably  1638.) 
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Cardinal  Pole,  on  his  seal  of  dignity,  uses  both  these  coats  ! 
but  on  separate  shields.  [ 


SEAL  OF  DIGNITY  OF  CARDINAL  POLE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

1,555-0—1.558. 


Parker,  on  his  private  seal  of  L559,  und  on  his  seal  for  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  also  uses  : 

Azure,  on  a  cross  argent,  the  Greek  letters  Chi  and  Iota 
in  jiale,  in  black  letter,* 


*  In  a  MS.  at  the  Herald’s  College,  lettered  L  10,  of  about  the  year  1530  the 
letters  on  the  cross  are  XPX.  ’ 
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which  coat  impales  the  arms  granted  to  him  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Dethick,  Garter,  in  1559 ;  and  on  his  private  seal  of  1573, 


SEAL  OP  MATTHEAV  PAEKEE,  AECHBISHOP  OF  CANTEEBUEY,  1.5.59-1.575, 
POE  THE  PEEEOGATIVE  COUET  OP  CANTEEBUEY. 

Parker,  for  the  first  time,  uses  the  shield  with  the  cross  and 
pall  of  an  archbishop. 

Cranmer’s  and  Parker’s  seals  are  figured  in  Gorham’s 
Gleanings  of  the  Reformation,  a  book  brimful  of  information 
and  use. 

The  shield  with  the  archbishop’s  cross  and  pall,  which  we 
generally  call  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  was,  I 
believe,  in  reality  (and  as  I  hope  I  shall  make  clear  before 
this  letter  is  concluded)  only  the  ‘  insignia  of  an  archbishopric,’ 
and  not  the  arms  of  the  cathedral  church  or  See  of  Canterbury  ; 
as  in  the  other  shield.  Azure,  on  a  cross  argent,  the  Greek 
letters  Chi  and  Iota  in  pale,  in  black  letter,  we  have,  I  should 
contend,  the  only  right  coat-of-arms  of  the  old  cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury. 
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Indeed,  at  present,  I  doubt  if  a  diocese  has  arms.  Cathedral 
churches  as  the  sedes  {i.e.  the  See)  of  tlie  bishop  had  arms, 
as  by  law  the  bishop  of  each  see  is  constituted  a  body  corpo¬ 
rate,  and  these  have  done  duty  as  arms  of  the  diocese,  but  I 
expect  an  ecclesiastical  diocese,  like  a  county  or  shire,  has  no 
arms  properly  pertaining  to  it,  and  why  should  it  ? 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  and  the  arms  of  the  old 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbuiy  are  needed,  I  think  the 
insignia  of  an  archbishopric,  that  is  the  cross  and  pall,  should 
be  given  to  show  the  dignity  of  that  church.  If  so  it  can  be 
done  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  putting  each  coat-of-arms  on  a 
separate  shield,  following  the  example  of  Cardinal  Pole,  or 
by  impaling  the  two  coats,  as  on  Cranmer’s  seal  of  dignity 
of  1538. 

At  York,  up  to  the  Reformation,  we  also  find,  as  at 
Canterbury,  two  shields  of  arms. 

The  first. 

Azure,  an  arcldnsho'p’s  cross  in  pale  or,  over  all  a  pcdl 
praper, 

which  shield  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  ‘  York 
ancient,’  and  the  other, 

Gides,  two  keys  in  saltire  argent,  in  chief  the  ancient 
papal  tiara  of  one  croton  or, 

‘  Vork  modern,’  and  as  my  contention  is  that  the  shield 
with  the  archbishop’s  cross  and  pall,  is  '  the  insignia  of  an 
archbishopric,’  and  nothing  more,  so  my  contention  is  that 
the  shield  with  the  cross  keys  and  single-crowned  tiara 
was  the  only  real  coat-of-arms  of  the  church  of  York  ; 
that  the  terms  ‘  York  ancient  ’  and  ‘  York  modern  ’  are  not 
correct ;  and  that  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York  to  St.  Peter  explains  the  coat-of-arms  actually 
adopted. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  tapestry  on  the  front  of  the 
gallery  in  the  great  hall  at  Hampton  Court,  impales  the  two 
so-called  York  coats-of-arms  on  one  shield  (in  like  manner 
as  we  saw  the  two  corresponding  coat-of-arms  of  Canterbury 
impaled  by  Cranmer  on  his  seal  of  dignity  of  1538),  and  1 
interpret  the  shield  at  Hampton  Court  to  be  tlie  arms  of  the 
cathedral  church,  or  ‘  church,’  of  York,  impaled  by  the 
insignia  of  an  archbishopric,  so  as  to  show  the  dignity  of  that 
church. 

This  contention,  or  view,  as  to  the  shield  with  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  cross  and  pall,  being  merely  ‘  the  insignia  of  an  arch- 
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bishopric,’  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  use 
made  of  it  by  John  Kyte  (who  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in 
1521)  on  his  seal.  Kyte  was  originally  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  but  in  1521  exchanged  that  preferment  for  the 
titular  archbishopric  of  Thebes  in  Greece,  together  with  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle. 


SEAL  OP  JOHN  KYTE,  AECHBISHOP  OF  THEBES  AND  BISHOP  OP  CARLISLE 

1521-1537. 

This  seal  is  figured  in  the  Archaeological  Journal*  and 
shows  the  arms  of  Kyte,  impaled  by  ‘_the  insignia  of  an 
archbishopric,’  with  the  legend :  s  johis  .  akchiepi 
TEBAN^’  .  &  .  EPI  .  KARLIOLES’,  and  the  insignia  of  the  cross 
and  pall  take  the  place  of  the  arms  of  the  cathedral  church 

of  Carlisle.  .  . 

Dugdale,  as  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  visited  Halifax  parish 
church,  in  Yorkshire,  on  April  2nd,  1666,  and  he  tricks  the 


Vol.  48,  plate  iii.  No.  12. 
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arms  he  saw.  Amongst  these  are  the  arms  of  William 
Grenefielcl,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York  in  1304,  as  well 
as  those  of  William  Rokeby,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  sometime 
Vicar  of  Halifax,  who  died  in  Dublin  in  1521.  Both  these 
shields  have  the  personal  coat  on  the  sinister,  impaled  by  ‘  the 
insignia  of  an  archbishopric  ’  on  an  azure  field  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  that  the  pall  in  each  example  ends  witli  an 


SEAL  OP  EGBERT  WALDBY,  ARCHBISHOP  OP  YORK  ]  .SOO  — 1397-8,  FOR  THE 
REGALITY  OF  HEXHAM.  (Obverse.) 


open  crown,  and  not  with  fringe,  or  lead,  or  the  nebulous 
ornament,  as  on  a  sliield  in  tlie  lantern  or  central  tower  of 
York  Minster,  which  last  example  is  figured  by  Poole  and 
Hugall  in  their  book  on  York  Cathedral  (1850). 

In  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  York  is  the 
original  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Regality  of  Hexham,  made 
for  Robert  Waldby,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1396.  The  ob¬ 
verse  has  the  personal  arms  of  Waldby,  impaled  by  ‘  the  in¬ 
signia  of  an  archbishopric,’  namely,  the  cross  and  pall,  and  on 
the  reverse  is  a  shield  charged  with  the  cross-keys  and  the 
early  papal  tiara  of  one  crown,  and  I  contend  that  to  call 
these  two  ecclesiastical  coats  of  arms  York  ancient  and 
modern  is  a  mistake,  and  that  what  the  Hexham  Regality 
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seal  really  shows  is,  that  Waldby  was  an  archbishop,  and  that 
his  church  was  York. 

On  14th  September,  1641,  Dugdale  visited  York  Minster, 
and  he  tricks  the  shield  in  glass  of  Henry  Bowet,  Archbishop 
of  York  in  1407,  and  gives  ‘  the  insignia  of  an  archbishopric  ’ 
on  an  azure  field,  impaling  the  arms  of  Bowet.*  To-day  the 
dexter  of  this  impaled  shield  is  glazed  gules,  but  in  1641  it 


SEAL  OP  EGBERT  WALDBY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  1.996- — 1397-8,  POE  THE 
REGALITY  OP  HEXHAM.  (Reyerse.) 

was  azure.  The  York  glass  has  been  releaded  and  much 
mended,  and  by  carelessness  and  nothing  else  I  expect  this 
red  field  for  the  cross  and  pall  was  substituted  for  the  blue, 
as  Dugdale  gives  it  as  blue,  and  the  red  field  is  not  confirmed 
by  another  example.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry, ■\  speaks  of  this  red  field  as  '  curious,’  and  I  expect 
a  glazier,  after  the  civil  wars,  is  alone  responsible  for  it. 
Mr.  Willem ent,  however,  had  noticed  this  red  field  for  the 
cross  and  pall  in  the  glass  at  York,  and  has  reproduced  it 
in  glass  in  the  hall  and  in  the  great  chamber  at  Hampton 

*  Henry  Bowet  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  wear  spectacles,  and  on 
his  ring  is  the  motto,  Honneur  etjoye. 
t  1894, -p.  191. 
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Court,  as  well  as  on  one  of  the  banners,  as  figured  in 
Charles  Knight’s  Old  England* * * §  But  if  my  theory  be 
correct,  the  colour  of  the  field  matters  little,  as  the  pall 
and  cross,  ‘  tlie  insignia  of  an  archbishopric,’  alone  are  of 
moment. 

On  17th  September,  1641,  Dugdale  visited  Selby  Abbey 
Church,  and  he  tricks  the  arms  of  John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of 
York  in  1426.  Here  again  the  gold  cross  and  white  pall  of 
an  archbishop  impale  the  arms  of  Kemp,  and  these  two  coats 
of  arms,  but  on  separate  shields,  are  to  be  seen  at  Cawood,  the 
ancient  palace,  or  castle,  of  tlie  archbishops  of  York,  and 
Dugdale,  in  his  Southwell  Minster  notes,  gives  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Kemp,  impaled  by  the  cross  and  pall  coat-of-arms, 
as  existing  in  the  hall.t 

In  the  1797  edition  of  Thoroton’s  History  of  Notting- 
hanislnreX  we  read  that  in  the  east  window  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  South  Muskham  Church  the  arms  of  William  Boothe, 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1452,  were  to  be  seen,  impaled 
by  the  ci'oss  and  pall  on  an  azure  field,  and  William 
Dugdale,  Norroy,  in  his  church  notes  at  the  end  of  his 
Visitation  of  Nottingluimshire,  begun  in  1662  and 
finished  in  1664,  gives  us  a  drawing  of  the  kneeling  figure  of 
Archbishop  Boothe,  from  the  east  window  of  the  Boothe 
chantry  chapel  in  Southwell  Minster.  He  is  represented  in 
mass  vestments,  has  on  mitre  and  pall,  and  holds  in  his  right 
hand  the  cross  of  the  Province  of  York,  and  on  a  shield  the 
cross  and  pall  are  figured  on  the  dexter,  and  the  arms  of 
Boothe  on  the  sinister.  § 

Holies  in  his  Ordinary  of  Arms  ||  gives  us  in  colours  this 
same  impaled  coat,  and  the  azure  field  for  the  cross  and  pall 
is  unmistakable. 

On  8th  September,  1665,  Dugdale  visited  the  church  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  Goodramgate,  York,  where  he  found  the 
arms  of  George  Nevile,  who  was  created  Archbishop  of  York 
in  1464.  Here  again  we  have  the  cross  and  pall  on  an  a.zure 
field,  impaling  the  quarterly  coat  of  Nevile;  and  Nevile’s 
impaled  shield  we  find  painted,  in  like  manner,  on  the  choir 
screen  in  the  abbey  church  of  Hexham,  as  is  figured  in  Hodges’ 
Hexham  Abbey  and  Dugdale,  in  his  notes  of  Southwell, 
gives  us  the  same  azv.re  field  with  cross  and  pall,  impaling 

*  Vol.  ii.  14. 

t  Heralds’  College  MS.  C.  34,  84. 

j  Vol.  iii.  152. 

§  Heralds’  College  MS.  C.  34,  83  .at  the  end. 

II  Heralds’  College  MS.  T^.  D.  N.  21,  p.  13. 

Rl.ate  51,  and  see  page  46  and  frontispiece. 
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Nevile,  from  'the  East  Window  of  the  Great  Chamber/* 
as  does  Holies  in  his  Ordinary  of  Arms.f 

Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald  in  1584-5,  made  heraldic 
notes  at  Bolton  Percy,  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  tricks  the  arms 
he  found  there  of  Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York  in 
1480,  and  again  we  find  the  cross  and  pall  on  an  azure  field, 
impaling  the  arms  of  Rotherham,  and  a  similar  shield  of  the 
same  date  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Marshall,  Rouge  Croix, 
at  Sarnesfield  Court,  Herefordshire. 

Robert  Dods worth,  whom,  to  quote  Hunter  in  his  preface 
to  his  History  of  South  Yorkshire,  ‘  no  fatigue  could  deter, 
who  shrunk  from  no  labour  however  uninvitinor,’  and  who 
died  in  1634,  gives  the  arms  of  Thomas  Savage,  Archbishop 
of  York  in  1501,  from  Sandall  Church,  near  Wakefield. 
Here  the  azure  field  with  cross  and  pall  impales  the  arms  of 
Savage.  Dugdale,  on  14th  September,  1641,  sketches  the 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Savage,  and  on  one  shield  gives  us  the 
keys  in  saltire,  ensigned  with  St.  Peter’s  hat  impaling  Savage, 
and  on  another  the  cross  and  pall  coat  impaling  Savage ;  and 
Thoroton,  in  his  History  of  Nottinghamshire,  tells  us  that 
this  last  impaled  shield  was  in  a  window  of  the  hall  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  t 

Cardinal  Bainbrigge,  the  successor  to  Savage,  died  in  Rome, 
and  his  tomb  in  the  venerable  English  College  there  has  the 
shield  with  the  cross  and  pall,  as  well  as  that  with  the  cross 
keys  and  tiara. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  also  a  cardinal,  succeeded  Bainbrigge  at 
York  in  1514,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  we  have 
seen  that  Wolsey  used  ‘the  insignia  of  an  archbishopric/ 
impaling  the  arms  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York. 

His  successor,  Edward  Lee,  in  1531  became  Archbishop 
of  York.  His  personal  arms  are  impaled  by  the  cross  and 
pall  on  an  azure  field,  in  the  east  window  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  South  Muskham  Church,  as  Thoroton  relates ;  and 
Glover  in  1584-5,  when  at  Bolton  Percy,  notes  this  azure 
field  with  cross  and  pall  impaling  the  arms  of  Lee.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the  shields  of  arms  called 
Canterbury,  York,  Dublin,  and  Armagh  are  in  reality  one 
and  the  same,  and  with  no  real  difference  whatsoever,  as  in 
each  case  it  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  or  heraldic 
way,  of  showing  the  insignia  of  an  archbishop  who  had 
received  the  pall. 

*  Heralds’  College  MS.  C.  34,  84. 
t  Heralds’  College  MS.  E.  D.  N.  21,  p.  13. 
j  Vol.  iii.  1,52. 
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Hoping,  my  dear  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  that  this  letter 
will  interest  jmu,  and  that  yon  will  correct  me,  if  wrong,  ‘  in 
little  or  in  all,’ 

I  remain,  yonr  affectionate  friend, 

Everard  Green, 

Rouge  Dragon. 

To  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

&c.,  &c.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  said  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Green  had 
not  rightly  understood  the  exact  purport  of  the  Letters 
Patent  of  Henry  YIII.  printed  in  Dugdale’s  Mo'iutsticon 
Anfflieanum.*'  The  document  in  question  was  there  headed, 
“  Incorporatio  Ecclesite  Cathedralis  et  Metropoliticse  Christi 
Cantuariensis,”  which  exactly  described  its  purport,  and  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  re-foundation  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  as  had  lately  been  asserted 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  or  the  granting  of  official  arms 
to  the  archbisliop.  The  particular  clause  Avhich  ivas  supposed 
to  confer  this  privilege  was  found,  mufatis  mutandis,  in 
identical  terms  in  the  Letters  Patent  incorporating  about  the 
same  time  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  Winchester,  Durham, 
Ely,  etc.,  where  Secular  Canons  replaced  the  Benedictine 
convents,  and  “  honours  and  ensigns  ”  {honorihus  et  insigniis) 
was  a  usual  form  to  be  met  with  in  contemporary  official 
documents. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Hope  said  he 
considered  Mr.  Green  had  fully  made  out  his  case,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  vexed  question  of  the  use  of  different  arms  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  Mr.  Hope  thought  it  was  not  improbable 
that  in  the  many  instances  at  Canterbury  where  the  arms 
with  the  cross  and  contraction  for  Christi  occurred,  the 
shield  was  actually  meant  as  the  arms  of  the  church  and  not 
of  the  Benedictine  priory,  as  was  usually  asserted. 

Professor  AYtndle,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  Roman  Pottery  near  Mancetter : 

“  The  quadrilateral  earthworks  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  of  Manduessednm  are  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  modern  village  of  Mancetter,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  camp  of  Oldbury,  which  occupies  a  com- 
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manding  position  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  These  earthworks 
are  traversed  by  the  Watling  Street,  which  divides  them  into 
two  equal  portions,  and  many  coins  have  been  found  in  their 
vicinity. 

The  pottery  kilns  which  I  am  about  to  describe  have  been 
found  at  Hartshill,  which  lies  nearly  midway  between  Man- 
cetter  and  Oldbury.  The  village  of  Hartshill  stands  on  an 
elevated  site  and  possesses  huge  quarries  of  stone  which  have 
been  worked  for  many  years.  In  the  process  of  removing  the 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  subjacent  rock  the 
various  kilns  which  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  first  of  these  was  laid  bare  about  six  years  ago  in  the 
quarries  worked  by  Mr.  Tippets.  I  have  unfortunately  no 
notes  of  this  kiln,  but  have  seen  some  of  the  pottery  which 
was  found  in  it.  This  consists  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
mortaria  made  of  a  white  clay  and  possessing  an  overhanging 
rim,  like  those  found  at  Uriconium  and  elsewhere.  One 
mortarium  in  this  find  was  complete  save  for  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  showed  the  moulded  lip  by  which  its  contents 
were  poured  off.  Like  other  specimens  found  elsewhere,  the 
inside  of  this  vessel,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  speci¬ 
mens  found  in  the  remaining  kilns,  was  studded  with  small 
hard  fragments  of  grit  embedded  in  the  clay.  The  nearly  per¬ 
fect  mortarium  bore  no  mark,  but  one  fragment  of  rim  found 
in  this  kiln  bears  on  the  edge  the  inscription  sar'R,  and  one 
or  two  other  pieces  bear  imperfectly  impressed  stamps  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  decipher.  All  these  stamps  are  placed 
transversely  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  rim. 

The  second  kiln  was  found  about  three  years  ago  in  the 
part  of  the  quarry  worked  by  Mr.  C.  Abell,  who  first  drew 
my  attention  to  these  objects,  and  who  has  lent  me  the  small 
vase  and  almost  perfect  mortarium  which  were  found  in  the 
kiln  in  question.  The  mortarium  resembles  in  every  way  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  bears  on  its  rim  the  letters 
VDIO.  The  vase  is  of  a  finer  clay  and  bluish  black  in  colour. 
This  kiln  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  smaller  of  those 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  but  as  I  did  not  see  it  myself 
I  pass  on  to  the  latest  discoveries,  which  were  made  early  in 
this  year  close  to  the  second  kiln,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first. 

The  larger  of  these  kilns  consists  of  a  nearly  circular  plat¬ 
form,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  rests  upon  a  central 
pedestal  two  feet  in  height.  The  platform  is  surrounded  by 
a  parapet  or  rim  eight  inches  in  height,  which  does  not  extend 
round  the  entire  of  the  circumference,  but  is  at  the  front  of 
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the  kiln  prolonged  into  two  walls,  between  which  the  fire  was 
evidently  kindled.  All  these  parts  were  made  ot‘  burnt  clay. 
Under  the  platform  and  around  the  central  pedestal  ran  a 
circular  passage  which  had  two  openings  at  the  front  or  fire 
side  of  the  kiln.  In  the  roof  of  this  circular  passage,  and 
therefore  through  the  platform,  were  five  ojienings,  of  which 
the  largest  was  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  fire  and  the  others 
were  disposed  in  pairs,  two  on  either  side.  The  first-men¬ 
tioned  of  these  openings  was  much  the  largest,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  when  the  fire  was  lit  the  smoke  and  heat  must 
have  passed  through  the  circular  passage  and  found  an  exit 
by  the  holes  or  chimneys  in  its  roof.  The  smaller  kiln,  which 
lies  a  few  yards  from  tliat  just  described,  was  similar  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  had  no  circular  subway  and  no  vents  through 
the  floor  of  the  platform.  These  parts  of  the  first  were  re¬ 
presented  by  a  pair  of  recesses  extending  for  about  18  inches 
under  the  platform.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  kilns 
have  been  found  several  barrows  full  of  fragments  of  pottery 
of  various  kinds,  but  no  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  specimens. 
By  far  the  greater  numlier  of  these  pieces  are  of  the  whitish 
overhanging  rim  type  of  pottery  ;  and  though  I  have  looked 
through  a  vreat  number  of  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 

O  O  ^  . 

any  fragment  with  a  stamp  upon  it. 

The  other  kinds  of  pottery  are  as  follows:  (1)  fragments 
of  bluish  black  pottery  resembling  the  perfect  vase  found  in 
the  second  kiln  (some  of  this  is  ornamented  with  a  hatclied 
pattern  at  the  sides  and  below  the  headings  which  mark  the 
neck) ;  (2)  red  pottery  nnglazed  (only  a  few  pieces  of  this 
kind  have  been  found);  I  also  found  one  very  much-weathered 
piece  of  Samian  pottery. 

General  Pitt-Rivers,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  look  at 
fragments  from  these  finds,  writes  to  me  that  this  piece  is 
‘red  glazed  Samian,  much  weathered,  but  of  the  dark  red 
colour,  which  was  probably  of  foreign  manufacture  imported 
and  not  made  in  England ;  the  imitation  Samian  is  quite 
difterent.’ 

There  is  a  clay  pit  in  the  valley  beneath  Hartshill  from  the 
contents  of  which  bricks  have  been  made  in  recent  times,  so 
tliat  it  may  have  been  from  this  or  from  some  similar  and 
neighbouring  pit  that  the  requisite  resources  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  pottery  were  obtained.” 

The  Director  remarked  that  from  the  absence  of  “  wasters  ” 
or  broken  specimens  of  pottery  he  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  to  show  that  the  kilns  were  Roman.  The  few 
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pieces  of  pottery  found  were  clearly  of  domestic  use  and  must 
have  come  from  some  villa  or  other  building  near,  and  not 
from  the  kilns  discovered. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  May  20th,  1897. 


VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  :~ 


From  the  Author  : — Prehistoric  Problems,  being  a  selection  of  Essays  on  the 
Evolution  of  Man  and  other  controverted  Problems  in  Anthropology  and 
Archaeology.  By  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1897. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Great  Mosque  of  the  Omeiyades,  Damascus.  By 
R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author The  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Northern  Constellation 
Figures.  By  Robert  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  London,  1897. 

From  the  Author  : 

1.  Un  numismate  Montalbanais  au  seizieme  siecle.  Par  M.  Mommeja. 
8to.  Toulouse,  1896. 

2.  Quelques  marbres  antiques  Chretiens  et  paiens  du  Musee  de  Cahors.  Par 
M.  J.  Mommeja.  8vo.  Paris,  1895. 

Edwin  Kitson  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  on  Thursday,  3rd  June,  and  a  list  of  candidates  to  be 
balloted  for  was  read. 

Hugh  W.  Young,  Esq.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  of  Burghead,  Elgin,  N.B., 
through  J.  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  one  of  the 
remarkable  stone  balls  with  projecting  knobs  which  (with 
one  exception  from  Ireland)  are  found  exclusively  in  Scotland, 
and  chiefly  in  the  north-eastern  or  Pictish  portion  of  that 
country.  This  curious  relic  was  discovered  recently  in  the 
parish  of  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dee.  It  is  of  hornblendic  schist,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
has  four  projecting  knobs,  one  of  which  is  plain  and  the 
other  three  ornamented  with  spirals  and  chevrons.  The  con- 
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vex  surfaces  of  the  knobs  are  perfectly  spherical,  and  the  ball 
has  been  formed  from  a  stone  sphere  by  recessing  the  portions 
between  the  knobs.  The  result  is  to  produce  the  optical 
illusion  of  the  knobs  being  apparently  more  convex  than  they 
are  in  reality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  knobs  seem  at  first  sight 

to  be  raised  bosses  on  a  sphere, 
instead  of  all  being  segments  of 
one  and  the  same  sphere. 

Mr.  Komilly  Allen  exhibited  for 
comparison  electrotypes  of  a 
similarly  decorated  stone  ball 
from  the  parish  of  Towie,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum.  There  is  a  third  sjDecimen 
with  spiral  ornament  in  the  Elgin 
Miiseum. 

]3r.  Joseph  Anderson  describes 
these  balls  very  fully  in  hi^Scotland 
in  Fagan  Times — Iron  Age.  With 
regard  to  their  probable  use  he 
says :  “  In  all  their  variety  of 
forms,  these  objects  present  certain 
features  which  are  suggestive  of 
a  possible  use  as  weapons.  Their 
ornate  character,  their  speciality  of 
form,  which  renders  them  capable 
of  being  swung  Ijy  thongs  or  bound 
to  the  end  of  a  handle,  and  the 
fact  that  one  exanq^le  is  pierced 
by  a  hole,  are  indications  in  this 
direction.  Although  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  it 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  they 
may  have  been  mounted  as  mace- 
heads  similar  to  those  mace-heads 
with  pyramidal  projections  which 
are  found  occasionally  among  the 
relics  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  contiiiued  in  use  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  and  similar,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  mace- 
heads  shown  in  the  hands  of  unmounted  men  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry.’  ” 


STONE  BALL  FOUND  AT 
LUMPHANAN,  ABERDEEN- 
SHIKE.  (I  linear.) 


The  CllAlEMAN  corroborated  this  view. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Read  explained  how  such  balls,  by  being  entirely 
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encased  in  raw  hide  from  which  circular  pieces  could  be  cut 
to  show  the  ornamented  discs,  might  be  attached  to  a  mace, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  art  was  of  the  Iron  Age. 
Mr.  George  Coffey,  however,  in  his  monograph  on  Newgrange 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  states  good 
reasons  for'  believing  the  spiral  ornament  on  the  Towie  stone 
ball  to  be  of  Bronze  Age  type.  This  theory  is  also  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  stone  balls  of  this  class  have  been  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  cist  burials  at  Craig  Beg,  near  Ballater,  and  at 
Strypes,  Elginshire. 

J.  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  fragment  of 
Roman  tile  found  recently  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
a  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  Esplanade  at  Carmarthen. 
The  site  uncovered  appears  to  be  that  of  a  Roman  villa.  The 
discovery  of  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Wales  so  far 
west  is  noteworthy. 

The  only  other  remains  of  Roman  structures  which  have 
been  found  west  of  Carmarthen  were  at  Cwmbrwyn,  near 
St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire,  at  Ford,  near  Trefgarn,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  and  on  the  supposed  site  of  Ad  Vicesimum,  near 
Ambleston,  Pembrokeshire. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small  bowl  of 
lignum  vitm,  3|-  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  in  silver,  and 
covered  with  engine-turned  decoration,  apparently  of  late 
seventeenth-century  work.  It  has  been  in  Mr.  Peacock’s 
family  for  about  two  centuries. 

The  silver  band  is  not  hall-marked. 

Percy  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  note  on 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Keep  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight : 

“  Under  my  direction  the  accumulated  debris  of  300  years 
has  been  cleared  lately  from  the  interior  of  the  Keep  at  Caris¬ 
brooke  Castle.  This  debris  consisted  of  stones,  many  of  them 
worked,  and  soil  averaging  a  depth  of  6  feet,  and  must  have 
been,  for  the  greater  part,  in  existence  for  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

This  clearance  of  rubbish  has,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  the  base  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  Keep 
buildings.  Personally,  I  know  of  no  other  such  evidence, 
except  at  Windsor,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  within 
a  shell  keep. 

The  walls  are  thin,  averaging  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
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evidently  only  served  as  a  support  to  a  timber  superstructure,  ’ 
as  was  often  the  case  in  monastic  buildings,  roofed  over  as  a 
lean-to  against  the  Keep  walls.  These  walls,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan,  run  parallel  to  the 
enclosing  walls  of  the  Keep  itself,  and  are  evidently  anterior 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  An  interesting  find,  too,  is  the 
masonry  of  two  superior  fireplaces  back  to  back.  These  were  i 
executed  in  good  ashlar  work,  and  from  the  shallowness  of  the  i 
fire  recess  were  evidently  hooded.  In  my  opinion  they  date 
from  circa  1280,  as  the  splayed  backs  are  identical  with  the 


PLAN  SHOWING  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  KEEP  OF  CARISBROOKE 

CASTLE. 


fire  recess  by  the  side  of  a  window  in  a  chamber  of  the 
time  of  Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  undoubtedly  of  early 
Decorated  work.  All  the  moulding  left  to  go  by  is  the 
shallow  cavetto  of  the  bases.  Portions  of  attached  shafts  were 
dug  out  close  by.  The  northernmost  fireplace  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  b}^  the  addition  of  a  brick  oven,  no  doubt  by  Sir 
George  Carey  in  1587.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
destruction  of  these  Keep  buildings  by  fire.  The  original 
steps  to  the  rampart  walk  have  also  been  brought  to  light, 
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and  made  serviceable  again.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the 
Keep  wall  runs  a  drain  with  a  vent  to  the  north  of  the 
garderobe.  A  socketed  coping  stone  was  found  among  the 
debris,  and  may  have  formed  the  finish  of  the  roof  of  this 
garderobe,  which  was  carried  up  in  a  succession  of  weathered 
sets-oflF.  Among  the  rubbish  at  the  fioor  level  a  few  lance- 
heads  and  butts  with  arrow  and  quarrel  heads  were  brought 
to  light,  as  also  door  clamp  nails,  shutter  fastenings,  etc.,  and 
the  remains  of  fallow  deer  and  other  edible  animals.  These 
will  be  placed  in  the  Castle  Museum.  In  clearing  out  the 
well-house,  we  opened  the  sink  with  its  iron  grating  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  sixteenth-century  accounts. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  the  walls  to  a  safe 
level  above  the  ground,  say  3  feet.  As  they  are  at  present  I 
fear  in  time  all  evidence  of  their  existence  will  be  obliterated. 
The  masonry  of  the  fireplaces  should  also  be  made  good 
against  the  action  of  the  weather. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  the  internal  walls  have  been 
carried  up  about  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  ground  level  and 
roughly  coped  with  stones  set  on  edge,  about  which  I  think 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  date. 

To  secure  the  fireplaces  from  ruin  they  had  to  be  built  up 
to  an  uniform  height  and  domed  over  to  keep  the  weather 
from  the  heart  of  the  masonry. 

The  entrance  to  the  oven  is  a  modern  rendering  of  what  I 
consider  it  would  have  been  originally,  judging  by  other 
ancient  examples  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  appreciation  of  the  judicious  assist¬ 
ance  and  antiquarian  interest  of  Mr.  A.  Harbottle  Estcourt, 
deputy-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  custodian  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  who  supervised  the  work  throughout,  and  who 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
features  brought  to  light.” 


R.  Hall  Warren,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  original  “  Safe 
Conduct”  of  the  year  1406  on  behalf  of  William  Fires,  a 
burgess  of  Portland,  on  which  he  communicated  the  following 
notes : 


“The  ‘safe  conduct,’  dated  Easter  Day,  7th  Henry  IV. 
(1406),  here  given  by  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Portland,  in 
its  recital  of  the  grant  of  Henry  III.  of  1232  (the  same  year 
that  the  Friars  Preachers  first  came  to  Winchester  and  the  castle 
hall  was  building),  makes  no  mention  of  the  gift  of  this  manor 
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by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  chui'ch  of  Winchester  in  token 
of  remorse  for  inflicting  trial  by  ordeal  on  his  mother,*  which 
was  ratified  by  King  Henry  I. 

The  manor  seems  to  have  been  alienated  from  the  church 
24  Edward  I.,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  holding  it  by  exchange  with  the  church  of  St. 
Swithin,f  but  this  is  not  referred  to  in  the  deed,  which  bases 
its  authority  on  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  terrible 
anathema  in  ease  of  contumacy. 

The  scrivener  has  made  some  curious  mistakes  in  copying 
the  charter  of  Henry  III.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  is 
called  Henry  de  Bnrgh,  Earl  of  Lancashire,  Cant,  having 
evidently  been  read  as  Lane.,  and  tlie  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  Chancellor,  is  no  doubt  Ralph  (Nevill). 

Of  the  attesting  parties,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent 
and  Justiciaiy,  Richard  de  Argent,  and  Henry  de  Capell  were 
witnesses  to  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
town  of  Bristol  (1  May,  2  Henry  III.,  1227). 

The  passport,  which  has  lost  its  seal,  is  given  to  one  William 
Fires,  a  burgess  of  Portland,  and  a  reference  to  the  directory 
of  that  town  shows  that  there  are  many  families  of  the  name 
of  Pearce  now  resident  tliere.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
safeguards  acrpiired  by  the  towns  for  the  free  conduct  of  their 
ti'ade  throughout  the  realm,  and  permits  the  bearer  to  pass 
free  of  all  customs  and  dues  in  all  boroughs,  cities,  fairs,  and 
markets.  This  is  well  put  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green : 

‘  If  he  travelled  outside  his  own  town  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  he  carried  privilege  with  him  everywhere,  and  confi¬ 
dently  claimed  freedom  from  “  pontage  ”  and  “  passage  ”  and 
“  pesage”  and  “  shewage,”  that  is  from  tolls  for  crossing  bridges, 
for  passing  into  a  town,  for  the  weighing  of  goods,  for  showing 
merchandize  in  the  market,  and  from  a  host  of  similar  im¬ 
posts.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  shielded  by  tlie  protection 
of  his  fellow  citizens ;  if  he  had  an  action  for  debt  in  any 
other  town  he  was  granted  common  letters  from  the  mayor 
and  jurats  to  assist  him  in  his  suit ;  if  any  wrong  was  done 
liim  they  enforced  compensation  or  they  avenged  his  injuries 
by  confiscating  the  goods  of  any  merchants  within  their  walls 
who  had  come  from  the  oftending  town.  Legal  safeguards  and 
privileges  moreover  fenced  him  about  on  every  side.  He 
could  only  be  impleaded  in  the  courts  of  his  own  town,  and 


*  Dngdale’s  Mima»ticon  Anglicannm,  ed.  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel  (London, 
1817),  ii.  36. 

t  Hutc'hing’s  Jlistory  of  Dor  net,  i.  .581. 
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any  fellow  citizen  who  brought  an  action  against  him  outside 
the  borough  might  be  disgraced  and  disfranchised.’  * 

The  full  text  of  the  document,  the  seal  of  which  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  lost,  is  as  follows : 

‘  Universis  Christ!  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  carta  pervenerit 
Ballivi  et  burgenses  de  Portlond  salutem  Cum  per  cartas 
regum  Anglie  progenitorum  domini  regis  nunc  quieti  esse 
debemus  et  hactenus  quieti  esse  consueverimus  in  cunctis 
burgeysiis  civitatibus  Ifeyriis  et  mercatis  et  alibi  per  totum 
regnum  Anglie  et  regiam  potestatem  citra  mare  et  ultra  ab 
omnibus  teoloniis  consuetudinibus  et  hujusmodi  prestacionibus 
quibuscunque  quarum  cartarum  transcripta  sigillo  nostro 
communi  signata  vobis  mittimus  si  placet  inspicienda  in  hec 
verba  Henricus  dei  gracia  Rex  Anglie  Dominus  Hibernie 
et  dux  Aquitanie  et  Normannie  Comes  Andagavie  Archi- 
episcopis  Episcopis  Abbatibus  Prioribus  Comitibus  Baronibus 
Justiciariis  Vicecomitibus  Prepositis  Ministris  et  omnibus 
Ballivis  suis  salutem  Sciatis  nos  intuitu  dei  et  pro  salute 
anime  nostre  concessisse  Deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti  Swithini 
Wyntoniensi  et  venerabili  patri  Petro  ejusdem  ecclesie 
episcopo  et  successoribus  suis  ejusdem  ecclesie  episcopis  Priori 
et  Monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  omnia  amerciamenta  de 
omnibus  hominibus  terris  et  feodis  suis  que  amerciamenta  ad 
nos  vel  heredes  nostros  vel  vicecomites  aut  constabularies  vel 
fforestarios  seu  ad  alios  ballivos  nostros  pertinere  possent  Et 
volumus  quod  idem  episcopus  et  successores  sui  et  predict! 
Prior  et  monachi  habeant  plenam  potestatem  ad  distringendos 
omnes  predictos  ad  predicta  amerciamenta  reddenda  Et 
prohibemus  super  forisfacturam  nostram  nequis  de  predictis 
amerciamentis  colligendis  vel  recipiendis  sine  districtione 
ob  hoc  facienda  nisi  per  voluntatem  diet!  episcopi  et  succes- 
sorum  suorum  aut  predictorum  Prioris  et  Monachorum  se 
intromittat.  Concessimus  etiam  dicto  episcopo  et  succes¬ 
soribus  suis  et  predictis  priori  et  monachis  quod  si  aliquis 
hominum  de  terris  vel  de  feodis  suis  pro  delicto  suo  vitam 
vel  membrum  amittere  debeat  vel  fugerit  et  in  judicio 
stare  noluerit  vel  aliud  quodcumque  delictum  fecerit  pro 
quo  debeat  catalla  perdere  ubicumque  de  eo  justicia 

fieri  debeat  sive  in  curia  nostra  sive  in  aliis  curiis 

omnia  catalla  ipsius  sint  predict!  episcopi  et  successo- 

rum  suorum  et  predictorum  prioris  et  monachorum  Et 
liceat  eidem  episcopo  et  successoribus  suis  et  predictis 

*  Town,  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  i.  183. 
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priori  et  monacliis  sine  omni  deturbacione  vicecomitum  et 
qnoruineumque  ballivoruin  nostroruin  et  aliorum  ponere  se 
in  seysinain  de  predictis  catallis  in  predictis  casibus  et  aliis 
quando  ballivi  nostri  si  catalla  ilia  ad  nos  pertinerent  ea  in 
inanu  nostra  seysire  possent  et  deberent.  Concessimus  pre- 
terea  prefato  episcopo  et  successoribus  suis  et  predictis  priori 
et  monacliis  quod  nullus  vicecomes  vel  constabularius  vel  alius 
ballivus  noster  liabeat  posse  vel  ingressum  in  predictis  terris 
feodis  vel  hominibus  suis  sed  totum  pertineat  ad  predictum 
episcopum  et  successores  suos  et  predictos  priorem  et  mona- 
clios  preter  attachiamenta  de  placita  [sic]  corone.  Et  volumus 
quod  predictus  episcopus  et  successores  sui  et  predicti  prior 
et  monachi  sint  imperpetuum  quieti  de  omnibus  escapiis 
latronum  et  omnium  aliorum  prisonum.  Concessimus  eciam 
prefato  episcopo  et  successoribus  suis  et  predictis  priori  et 
monacliis  ciuod  ipsi  et  omnes  homines  sui  et  de  omnibus  feodis 
suis  sint  quieti  imperpetuum  de  theolonio  pesagio  pontagio 
lastagio  cayagio  et  custuma  per  totam  terrain  nostram  et  de 
sectis  Schirarum  et  hundredorum  et  de  reparacione  castellorum 
et  de  omnibus  aliis  operacionibus.  Preterea  concessimus  pre- 
dicto  episcopo  et  successoribus  suis  et  predictis  priori  et 
monacliis  quod  licet  processu  temporis  aliqua  libertate  earum 
a  nobis  concessarum  aliquo  casu  contingente  usi  non  fuerint 
eadem  nicliilominus  utantur  nonobstante  quod  aliquo  tempore 
usi  non  fuerint.  Omnes  autem  has  libertates  et  liberas  con- 
suetudinis  et  acquietancias  concessimus  pro  nobis  et  lieredibus 
nostris  Et  preterea  presenti  carta  confirmamus  Deo  et 
eeelesie  saneti  Switini  [sic]  Wyntoniensi  et  predictis  episcopo 
et  successoribus  suis  et  predictis  priori  et  monacliis  in  liberam 
puram  et  perpetuam  eleniosinam  Quare  volumus  et  firniiter 
precipimus  quod  predictus  episcopus  et  successores  sui  et 
predicti  prior  et  monaclii  et  omnes  homines  sui  et  terre  et 
feoda  sua  habeant  predictas  libertates  et  liberas  consue- 
tudines  et  acquietancias  bene  et  in  pace  et  plenarie  in  omnibus 
rebus  et  locis  sicut  predictum  est.  Hijs  testibus  W.  Karleo- 
lensi  episcopo  Henrico  [sic]  de  Burgo  comite  Lanc(astrie) 
[.sic]  et  Justiciario  Anglie  Johanne  de  Albineio  Ricardo  de 
Argenton  Radulfo  tilio  Nicholai  Godefray  de  Crancombe 
Johanne  filio  Philippi  Galfrido  Dispensario  Ricardo  filio 
Hugonis  Henrico  de  capella  et  aliis  multis.  Data  per  manus 
venerabilis  patris  Rieardi  [sic]  Cistrensis  [sic]  episcopi  et 
cancellarii  nostri  apud  Lamhiiek  [sic]  xx“",die  Ja,nuarii  anno 
regni  nostri  xvj*“  Siquis  igitur  hanc  nostram  donacionem 
et  concessionem  in  aliiid  quam  constituimus  ut  supradictum 
est  transferre  vel  de  ea  aliquid  minuere  presumpserit  eterne 
malediccioni  subjaceat  et  infernalibus  incendiis  cum  Juda 
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Christi  proditore  jugiter  puniatur  nisi  satisfaccione  eondigna 
emendaverit  quod  contra  nostrum  decretum  contumaciter 
deliquit  Rex  Atheldredus  omnes  predictas  libertates  primo 
concessit  imperpetuum  donavit  et  confirmavit  Dunstanus 
Archiepiscopus  Dorovorensis  ecclesie  Oswaldus  Eboracensis 
civitatis  Archiepiscopus  Adthelwoldus  episcopus  Lyvyng 
episcopus  Dyroldus  episcopus  Adthelmer  minister  Wlpknel 
minister  Leofricus  minister  supradictam  sentenciam  confirm- 
averunt  et  signo  ci’ucis  assignarunt.  Et  sciatis  quod  Willelmus 
Fires  lator  presencium  est  comburgensis  noster  de  Portlond 
in  omnibus  libertatibus  supradictis  Et  ideo  vobis  supplicamus 
quatinus  eum  libere  transire  permittatis.  Data  apud  Portlond 
sub  sigillo  nostro  communi  in  festo  Pasche  anno  regni  regis 
Henrici  quarti  post  conquestum  septimo.” 

Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Domus 
Inferior,  or  “  Frary,”  of  our  oldest  Charterhouses. 

Mr.  Gee’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archceologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  June  3rd,  1897. 

CHARLES  H.  READ,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  afterwards 
HAROLD  ARTHUR,  VISCOUNT  DILLON,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  BurliBgton  Fine  Arts  Club  : — Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  European 
Enamels  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  4to, 
London,  1897. 

From  the  Author  : — Vestiges  of  Protestant  Dissent.  By  G.  E.  Evans.  8vo. 
Liverpool,  1897. 

From  the  Author  A  Brief  of  a  Lineage  of  the  very  Ancient  Family  and 
Surname  of  Shallcross  or  Shawcross.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Shawcross.  8vo. 
Evesham,  1896. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ;--A  Subject  Index  of  the  modern 
works  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  years  1891-1895. 
Compiled  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  8vo.  London,  1897. 

From  the  Author  The  Salmon  Clause  in  the  Indentures  of  Apprentices.  By 
T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D.  8vo.  n.  p.  n.  d. 
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The  Secretary  explained  that  the  appointments  o£  the 
Vice-Presidents  having  lapsed,  and  tlie  Treasurership  being 
vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
it  devolved  upon  him,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Director,  to  take  tlie  chair.  He  reported  that,  as  the  Fellows 
were  already  aware,  the  chair  had  become  vacant  since  the  last 
meeting  by  the  lamented  death  of  their  President,  Sir 
Augustus  Wollaston  Franks. 

He  had  now  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  Society  that  he 
had  in  consequence  summoned  a  Council,  as  directed  by  the 
Statutes,  chap.  vi.  §  xii.,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  President,  and 
tliat  the  suffrages  of  that  Council  so  summoned  had  fallen 
upon  Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon.  With  the  Society’s 
permission  he  would  call  upon  the  Assistant-Secretary  to  read 
the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  Council,  which  met  on 
the  3rd  day  of  June,  1897,  to  show  not  only  what  had  been 
done,  but  why  the  Society  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
clioice  of  a  President,  whose  election  in  such  circumstances  as 
the  present  rested  entirely  with  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  Society’s  Charter. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  Council  were  read  accordingly,  recording 
(1)  the  election  of  a  President;  (2)  the  resignation  of  the 
Treasurer ;  and  (3)  a  bequest  to  the  Society  by  the  late 
Sir  Wollaston  Franks  of  such  of  his  printed  books  on  anti¬ 
quities,  art,  history,  and  genealogy  as  are  not  already  in  the 
Society’s  library,  together  witli  his  heraldic  manuscripts,  and 
such  drawings  or  engravings  of  seals  as  they  may  wish  to 
possess. 

The  Secretary  thereupon  moved  that  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  do  now  introduce  the  President,  who  was  in  waiting 
in  an  adjacent  room,  to  take  the  chair  as  President. 

Preceded  by  the  Assistant-Secretary  bearing  the  mace,  the 
President  then  entered  the  room,  and  took  the  chair  amidst 
the  respectful  and  hearty  applause  of  the  Fellows  present,  all 
of  whom  received  him  standing  in  their  places. 


Mr.  Secretary  then,  in  his  place,  requested  permission  in 
the  name  of  the  Society  to  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
higli  honour  which  liad  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Tlie  President  then  rose  and  expressed  to  the  Society  his 
cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  and  hearty  reception  he  had  met 
with.  No  one,  he  ventured  to  say,  could  be  more  sensible 
than  himself  of  the  grievous  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
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by  the  death  of  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  adequately  filling  the  office  of  President  after  him. 
He  had  known  and  esteemed  the  late  President  for  many 
years,  and  had  always  been  impressed  by  his  vast  knowledge, 
his  liberality,  and  his  gentleness,  qualities  which  made  it  the 
more  difficult  for  any  one  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  the 
Council  for  electing  him  President,  and  trusted  they  would 
assist  him  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  tradition  of  his 
high  office,  which  it  would  always  be  his  own  constant  aim 
to  do. 

The  following  Resolution  was  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Charles 
Robinson,  seconded  by  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

“  While  concurring  with  the  Council  in  the  Resolution 
which  has  been  read,  this  meeting  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  independent  testimony  to  the  great  eminence 
and  personal  worth  of  its  late  President,  and  from 
offering  to  his  family  the  assurance  of  its  profound 
sympathy.” 


The  following  Resolution  was  also  proposed  by  Captain 
Telfer,  seconded  by  A.  C.  King,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously  : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  learns  with  sin¬ 
cere  regret  that  to  the  grievous  and  irreparable  loss  which 
has  been  incurred  by  the  Society  in  the  death  of  its  be¬ 
loved  and  lamented  President,  has  now  been  added  a  still 
further  loss  in  the  resignation  of  the  Treasurer.  Dr. 
Freshfield  has  for  23  years  served  the  best  interests  of 
the  Society  by  a  zeal  and  assiduity  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  In  the  special  department 
over  which  he  has  presided  for  the  last  eight  years,  the 
success  which  he  achieved  in  placing  the  finances  of 
the  Society  on  a  sound  basis  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested  to  convey  to  Dr.  Freshfield  this  expression 
of  very  sincere  regret  at  his  resignation.” 


The  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  resumed. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 
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Notice  was  given  tliat  a  Ballot  would  be  taken  at  the 
evening  meeting  of  Thursday,  17th  June,  for  the  election  of 
two  Members  of  Council  vice  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B., 
President,  deceased,  and  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Treasurer,  resigned,  and  that  the  Council  had  recommended 
the  names  of  Edmund  Oldfield,  Es(|.,  M.A.,  and  Herbert 
Appold  Grueber,  Esq.,  to  till  the  vacancies. 

Also  that  a  further  Ballot  would  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
for  the  election  of  a  Treasurer,  and  that  the  Council  had 
recommended  the  name  of  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  to  till  the 
office  of  Treasurer  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Edwin  Fresh- 
lield,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society  : 

Colonel  John  Henry  Rivett-Carnac,  C.I.E.,  A.D.C. 

Francis  Pierrepont  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Burnard,  Esq. 

Herbert  Frederick  Cook,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Robert  Ogilvie  Stutfield,  Esq. 

Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Edward  Prioleau  Warren,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 


Thursday,  June  l7th,  1897. 


VISCOUNT  DILLON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

Prom  the  Author  The  Family  of  Hyde,  of  Bore  Place  and  Sundridge.  By 
Rev.  W.  G.  I).  Fletcher,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1896. 

From  the  Author ; — Effigy  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chester.  By  S.  W. 
Williams,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.  p.  n.  d. 

From  the  British  School  at  Athens  The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  No.  2.  Session  1895-1866.  Ito.  I/ondon,  1897. 
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From  the  Author  : — Chronograms  collected  more  than  4,000  in  number  since  the 
publication  of  the  two  preceding  volumes  in  1882  and  1885.  By  James 
Hilton,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1895. 

From  the  Editor  -The  Registers  of  Elland,  County  Yorkshire.  Vol.  I,  1569  to 
1640.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Clay,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Leeds,  n.d. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : — The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul.  A 
prose  translation  from  the  French  of  a  poem  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
made  in  1544  by  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth.  Edited  by 
P.  W.  Ames,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1897. 

From  the  Rev.  Francis  Hopkinson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  : — Photograph  of  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  dated  11th  May,  1621,  from  Frederick  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  his  grandfather.  King  James  I.  of 
England. 


The  following  letter  was  read  from  the  Chair : 

“  4,  Campden  Hill  Road, 

Kensington,  W. 

June  12th,  1897. 

Dear  Lord  Dillon, 

As  perhaps  you  are  aware,  I  contributed  to  the 
Silchester  exhibition  this  year  a  collection  of  drawings  made 
by  me  of  all  the  architectural  remains  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  during  the  past  seven  years,  which  collection  still 
hangs  in  the  meeting-room. 

I  was  desirous  that  the  Society  should  see  that  nothing  had 
been  neglected  for  the  elucidation  of  these  remains,  which  are 
the  most  important  connected  with  the  site. 

The  sheets  of  drawings  are  over  fifty  in  number.  Some 
have  been  published  in  the  various  reports  delivered  to  the 
Society  by  the  Committee  of  the  Silchester  Exploration  Fund, 
but  for  the  greater  number  place  was  wanting  in  these  reports. 
Completing  the  drawings  are  several  rolls  of  sections  of  the 
various  fragments  (full  size). 

Knowing  the  interest  taken  by  the  Society  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  Silchester,  and  wishing  to  render  as  full  as  possible  the 
record  of  such  explorations  already  in  its  hands,  I  write  to  beg 
you  to  offer,  in  my  name,  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  on  the 
17th  inst.,  the  entire  collection  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society, 
to  be  added  to  such  other  records  as  are  preserved  in  its 
library. 

I  would  also  say  that  should  the  exploration  of  Silchester 
continue,  as  I  hope  it  may,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  add  yet  further 
to  the  collection  as  opportunities  may  occur. 

I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

George  E.  Fox.” 
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A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Fox  for  his 
important  and  valuable  gift  to  the  Society’s  collections. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

Robert  Burnard,  Esq. 

Alfred  Robert  Ogilvie  Stutfield,  Es({ 

Edward  Prioleau  Warren,  Esq. 

Herbert  Frederick  Cook,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Francis  Pierrepont  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Frederick  York  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  to  be  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society : 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  D.D.,  D.O.L. 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Everard  Green,  Escp,  Rouge  Dragon. 

The  President  read  from  the  chair  tlie  following  draft  of  an 
Humble  Address  from  the  Society  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  ( buncil,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign : 

“TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London,  gladly  seize  the  occasion  to  again  approach 
your  Majesty,  our  gracious  Patron,  and  to  offer  our  most 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year 
of  your  most  happy  reign. 

it  can  justly  be  said  that  your  Majesty’s  long  and  beneficent 
reign  has  been  signalized  as  much  by  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  by  the  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  happiness, 
well-being,  and  material  comfort  of  your  loyal  subjects,  and 
this  last  result  has  been  brought  about  in  no  small  measure  by 
the  liberal  and  well-considered  legislation  which  your  Majesty 
has  seen  fit  to  approve.  We  fully  realise  how  sincerely  your 
Majesty  sympathises  in  any  measure  that  alleviates  the  distress 
of  the  poor  and  sutiering  or  tends  to  the  well-being  of  your 
subjects  at  large,  no  less  than  with  any  efforts  either  of 
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individuals  or  of  societies  which  may  serve  to  increase  the 
intellectual  wealth  of  your  Empire. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Dillon, 

President.” 


The  address  was  approved. 


J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  and  James  Hilton,  Esq.,  were 
nominated  scrutators  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of  two 
Members  of  Council  in  the  room  of  Sir  Augustus  Wollaston 
Franks,  K.C.B.,  President,  deceased,  and  Edwin  Freshfield, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  resigned,  and  of  a  Treasurer  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Freshfield. 


W.  G.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  stone  Celt  found  at 
Ipplepen,  Devon. 


Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  read  the 
following  Report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  fragment 
of  inscription  found  lately  in  widening  the  lane  which  leads 
to  Brampton  Old  Church,  Cumberland,  by  taking  a  small 
piece  from  a  large  field  on  the  south  of  the  lane.  The 
Ordnance  Survey,  6-inch  sheet,  marks  in  the  western  end  of 
this  field  ‘  TJ tllage  {site  of).’  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  ‘Utllagp’  is  the  site  of  an  undoubted  Roman 
camp  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  ‘  Aballaba  {site  of).’ 
There  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  assigning  this  name  to  the 
camp,  which  was  first  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
of  the  Nook,  Irthington,  near  Brampton,  a  zealous  and 
competent  antiquary.*  Mr.  Bell  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  ‘TJillage,’  which  he  believed  to  be  Roman.t  Mr. 
MacLauchlan  considers  it  British  and  pre-Roman,  the  site  of 
Old  Brampton,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  to  the  present  Brampton  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.]:  The  vicar  of  Brampton,  the  Rev.  S.  Falle,  who 
kindly  brought  the  inscription  to  my  knowledge,  tells  me  that 
the  field  in  which  it  was  found,  and  in  which  is  the  ‘  U  tllagf,’ 
is  full  of  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  and  further,  that  many 

*  MacLauchlan’s  Memoir  made  during  a  Survey  of  the  Roman  Wall,  63. 
t  Ihid.  63,  64,  end  of  n.  6. 
j  Ibid.  64,  and  n.  7.  p.  64,  and  n.  9.  p.  65. 
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years  ago  Mr.  Robert  Bell  and  another  dug  into  it,  and  found 
a  series  of  small  brick  arches,  doubtless  a  hypocaust,  but  the 
then  owner  of  the  land  put  a  stop  to  the  excavations.  The 
field  is  now  in  turnips,  but  I  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  leave  to  dig  when  they  are  off'.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  numerous  tumuli  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  close  to  the  camp  and  village  have  been  proved  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  General  Pitt-Rivers  to  be  mere  o-ravel 

o 

knobs,  or  eskers,  remains  of  a  a  now  denuded  gravel  sheet 
which  once  covered  the  district. 

Our  Fellow  Mr.  Haverfield  has  kindly  furnished  a  note 
upon  the  inscription,  from  which  the  importance  of  these 
particulars  about  the  site  where  it  was  found  will  appear. 
He  writes :  ‘  A  fragment  of  inscription  lately  unearthed  near 
the  Old  Church,  Brampton  (Cumb.),  has  been  submitted  to 
me  in  the  form  of  a  scjueeze  by  the  kindness  of  Chancellor 
Ferguson.  The  text  is  plain,  in  two  lines,  rex  fortibvs  | 
IDEM  .  MVRV,  in  Avhich  rex  fortibus  idem  appears  to  be  the 
end  of  a  hexameter  verse,  and  Murio  is,  I  suppose,  nominative 
or  accusative  of  mitrus.  I  will  not  venture  any  opinion  as  to 
its  date,  except  that  it  ditiers  in  several  points  from  the 
ordinary  Roman  inscription.  The  shapes  of  the  letters  E  F  M 
are  not,  indeed,  without  parallel  in  Roman  epigrajihy,  but 
they  are  distinctly  unusual ;  the  form  of  the  stop  and  the 
cutting  of  the  letters,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  squeeze, 
are  rather  odd,  and  the  word  rex  (whatever  the  sense)  is  not 
what  one  woidd  expect  on  a  Roman  lapidary  monument.  If 
the  inscription  be  Roman,  it  must,  I  think,  belong  to  the  later 
Roman  ao-e,  in  which  some  of  the  above-noted  eccentricities  do 
occur.  It  is  rash  to  dogmatize  on  eighteen  letters  which  bear 
no  obvious  meaning,  but  I  must  confess  that,  if  the  stone  had 
not  been  found  in  a  place  where  Roman  remains  seem  also  to 
have  been  found,  I  should  have  thought  it  might  be  later, 
perhaps  much  later,  than  Roman  days.’  ” 

Roland  W.  Paul,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  further  discoveries 
at  Dore  Abbey,  Herefordshire,  principally  on  the  site  of  the 
nave  of  the  church,  where  excavations  have  revealed  the 
base  of  the  nave  altar  and  its  screen,  and  other  interesting 
features,  including  some  fragments  of  an  imjjortant  tomb  or 
shrine-base. 


Henry  Eaver,  Esij.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex,  read 
the  following  notes  on  a  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at  East 
Mersea : 
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“  Meesea. 

Mersea,  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Essex,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Blackwater  or  Pant,  is  of 
considerable  interest  historically,  as  it  was,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  the  place  in  which  the  Danish  army  took 
refuge  after  their  defeat  by  the  Saxons  under  Alfred  the 
Great  at  Farnham  in  A.D.  894.  Before  we  attempt  to  identify 
the  fortress  to  which  they  retreated  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  island. 

It  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  is  rather  over  5  miles 
long  by  about  2  broad  in  its  widest  part.  Towards  the  north 
it  is  flat  and  marshy,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern  side  it 
is  raised  considerably.  Its  fertility  is  very  great,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  springs  of  very  good  water. 

The  island  is  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  East  and 
West  Mersea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causey 
about  \  a  mile  long,  called  the  Strood.  This  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  raised  to  be  above  spring  tides,  otherwise  it  is  passable 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  whom  this  island  is 
indebted  for  this  great  convenience,  hut  probably  it  is  of 
Koman  origin,  as  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  from 
this  causey  to  Colchester,  and  over  which  no  doubt  there  was 
considerable  traffic,  as  the  important  station  of  Othona  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Blackwater.  We  get  the  first 
mention  of  Mersea,  for  this  island  is  probably  the  one 
referred  to,  in  the  statement  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under 
the  date  A.D.  894  : 

‘  Then  had  they  taken  much  booty,  and  would  at  that  time 
go  northward  over  the  Thames  into  Essex  towards  their  ships. 
Then  the  king’s  forces  outrode  and  got  before  them  and  fought 
against  them  at  Farnham,  and  put  the  army  to  flight,  and 
retook  the  booty,  and  they  fled  over  the  Thames  where  there 
was  no  ford,  then  up  along  the  Colne  into  an  island.  Then 
the  forces  there  beset  them  about  so  long  as  they  there  had 
any  provisions  ;  but  at  length  they  had  stayed  their  time  of 
service  and  had  consumed  their  provisions,  and  the  king  was 
then  on  his  way  thitherwards  with  the  division  which  warred 
under  him. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  thither  and  the  other  force  had 
gone  homewards,  and  the  Danish  men  remained  there  behind 
because  their  king  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  so  that 
they  could  not  carry  him  away.’ 

Then  again  in  A.D.  895  it  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  Danish 
army :  ‘  When  they  had  turned  again  out  of  North  Wales 
with  the  booty  they  had  there  taken,  then  went  they  over 
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Northuinbei-land  and  East  Anglia  in  such  wise  that  the  forces 
could  not  overtake  them  before  they  came  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  land  of  Essex,  to  an  island  that  is  out  on  the  sea 

which  is  called  Mersea . then  that  same  year,  before 

Avinter,  the  Danish  men  Avho  had  sat  dovm  in  Mersea  towed 
their  ships  up  the  Thames  and  thence  up  the  Lea.’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  statements,  ‘  along 
the  Colne  into  an  island,’  under  the  date  A.D.  894,  and  ‘  an 
island  that  is  out  on  the  sea  which  is  called  Mersea,’  under 
the  date  a.d.  895,  refer  to  the  same  island. 

It  must  be  quite  certain  these  Danish  warriors  would  not 
on  two  occasions  have  taken  refuge  in  Mersea  unless  thej!" 
had  some  fortress  to  which  they  could  have  retired  in  safety. 

I’he  authors  of  the  Saxon  Clironicle,  in  relating  the  events 
preceding  the  battle  of  Farnham,  say  that  the  army  would 
at  that  time  go  nortliAvard  over  the  Thames  into  Essex, 
towards  their  ships. 

This  statement  shows  that  their  ships  had  been  sent  into 
some  safe  haven  to  aAAmit  the  results  of  the  invasion,  and  as 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  camp  at  Shoelmry  had  been  provided 
to  protect  the  army  or  that  portion  of  it  which  might  require 
protection,  it  is  probable  some  similar  provision  had  been 
made  at  Mersea,  for  \A^e  find  ‘  that  same  year  [a.d.  895],  before 
AAonter,  the  Danish  men  Avho  had  sat  down  in  Mersea  tow^ed 
their  sliips  up  the  Thames,’  showing  clearly  that  they  had 
many  ships  at  Mersea. 

These  would  not  haAm  been  sent  to  Mersea  unless  some 
proAdsion  had  been  made  for  their  safety  and  that  of  the 
creAvs  Avho  remained  Avith  them,  and  if  there  ever  was  any 
large  fortification  some  traces  of  it  would  be  siire  to  remain. 

Tliroughout  the  island  there  are  only  tAvo  spots  Avhere 
there  are  any  remains  of  eartliAvoi’ks.  One  of  them  is  at  the 
eastern  point  of  the  island,  but  the  earthAvorks  are  small 
and  Avere  probably  formed  in  1600,  Avhen  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  the  Colne  against  the  inroads  of  the  Dutch. 

Surrounding  East  Mersea  church  there  is  a,  large  rectan¬ 
gular  moated  area,  about  6  acres  in  extent,  Avhich  may  be 
the  remains  of  this  historical  Danish  fortress.  It  is  true 
there  are  no  embankments  remaining,  but  this  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  Essex,  as  Ave  frequently  find  Avhere  the  soil  is 
fertile  they  have  been  levelled.  That  they  once  existed  is 
quite  clear,  as  the  land  inside  the  northern  moat  is  some  feet 
higher  than  it  is  outside. 

The  hall  is  included  with  the  church  in  tliese  entrencla- 
ments,  but  no  one,  I  think,  Avould  suggest  they  were  made 
by  the  Norman  lord  for  the  defence  of  his  residence,  as  from 
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their  size  they  would  have  been  a  source  of  weakness,  unless 
he  had  a  considerable  army  to  have  defended  them. 

But  if  we  allow  they  may  have  been  made  to  contain  the 
Danish  army,  their  extent  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Their  position  so  near  the  coast,  with  safe  harbour  for 
their  ships  in  the  creeks  hard  by,  would  make  it  a  very 
suitable  site  for  the  purpose,  especially  as  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  very  good  water  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  camp. 

The  shore  to  the  south  is  not  far  off,  and  is  not  too 
steep  for  hauling  the  ships  up ;  and  although  it  is  suggested 
that  this  earthwork  is  the  one  to  which  most  probably 
the  Danes  retired  after  their  defeat,  it  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  not  there  before  they  invaded  Mersea. 

It  may  be  that  they  found  one  already  existing  which 
required  but  little  alteration  to  suit  it  for  their  purposes,  and 
its  rectangular  form  would  rather  seem  to  favour  the  idea 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  it  might  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Eomans  during  their  occupation  of  Mersea.  This  island  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance  at  this  time,  situated  as 
it  is  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  and  important  rivers,  both 
having  large  settlements  on  their  banks,  and  also  as  being  the 
nearest  and  most  direct  means  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  various  fortresses  to  the  north,  established  like 
Othona,  for  the  protection  of  the  south-eastern  shore  of  this 
country,  and  the  large  quantity  of  Roman  remains  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island  shows  unmistakably  that  it  was  well 
populated.  After  all,  who  made  the  earthwork  under  con¬ 
sideration  must  be,  from  its  imperfect  condition,  a  surmise 
only,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  was  made  by  the  Romans  is 
given  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

It  may  then  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  earthwork  around 
the  church  and  hall  is  the  fortress  to  which  the  Danes  retired 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 


West  Mersea. 

But  before  we  get  this  mention  of  Mersea  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  the  island  must  have  had  an  interesting  history. 

It  was,  as  mentioned  before,  directly  opposite  the  important 
Roman  station  of  Othona,  and  between  Mersea  and  Colchester 
there  are  ample  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  Roman  road 
over  which  would  pass  the  traffic  to  the  north,  and  it  would 
also  be  the  most  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  other 
stations  in  this  direction  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
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Probably  there  may  have  been  a  ferry  from  Mersea  to 
OtJi.ona  at  this  time  and,  if  so,  the  creeks  on  either  side  of  tlie 
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river  would  have  made  convenient  landing  places.  That  there 
was  a  considerable  population  here  in  Roman  times  is  proved 
by  the  extensive  traces  of  buildings  at  West  Mersea  imme- 
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diately  surrounding  the  church,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
very  large  villa. 

In  the  Hall  garden  in  1730  Dr.  Mortimer  uncovered  some 
tesselated  pavements,  which  he  found  were  continued  into 
the  churchyard. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  these  drawings  by  Dr.  Mortimer  have 
rmver  been  published,  but  there  is  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  pavements  by  Morant  in  his  History  of  Essex  The 
design,  as  is  usual  in  Essex,  is  simply  that  of  geometrical 
hgures. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  church  there  are  considerable 
traces  of  these  pavements  in  the  road,  and  in  the  side  path 
the  footway  is  on  the  pavement  itself,  a  use  of  a  Roman 
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tesselated  pavement  which  is,  I  should  say,  absolutely  unique 
in  this  country.  The  tower  of  West  Mersea  Church  has  been 
considered  to  be  Norman,  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  the 
Saxon  period.  Both  the  church  and  tower  are  built  with 
rubble,  the  remains  of  the  villa  in  which  they  stand. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1896,  a  workman  employed  by 
Mr.  Bean,  the  owner  of  West  Mersea  Hall,  was  engaged  in 
digging  a  sawpit  about  150  yards  east  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  in  carrying  out  his  work  he  came  on  to  a  wall  about 
3  feet  thick  formed  of  Roman  tiles.  This  he  endeavoured 
to  cut  through,  but  finding  the  work  difficult  mentioned  it 
to  his  master,  who  directed  him  to  stop  his  work  until  it  had 
been  examined.  At  the  first  opportunity  I  came  over  and 
examined  the  wall  found,  and  Mr.  Bean  most  kindly  promised 
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to  have  more  of  it  uncovered  when  his  labourers  had  more 
leisure.  On  proceeding  further  it  was  found  that  the  wall 
first  discovered  was  a  portion  of  a  circular  building,  having 
a  diameter  of  65  feet  measured  from  outside  to  outside,  with 
external  buttresses  every  14  feet  of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  wall,  viz.  3  feet,  and  projecting  about  4  feet. 

Further  excavation,  when  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society 
granted  £25  towards  the  expenses,  revealed  the  fact  that 
every  other  buttress  was  continued  internally  towai'ds  the 
centre,  there  joining  and  helping  to  form  a  wall  enclosing  an 
hexagonal  space  5  feet  in  diameter.  All  these  walls  are  of 
the  same  thickness,  about  3  feet.  The  outer  and  all  the 
other  walls  are  built  on  a  concrete  foundation  about  2  feet 
thick,  formed  of  pieces  of  Kentish  ragstone  and  chalk  lime 
mortar,  and  on  this  was  built  a  wall,  as  far  as  we  see  it, 
almost  entirely  of  Roman  brick,  set  in  the  usual  red  mortal*. 

These  tiles  or  Roman  bricks  vary  in  size,  and  are  from  15 
to  18  inches  long  by  10-^  to  11^  inches  broad,  and  from  Ij  to 
If  inch  thick. 

These  are  the  extreme  sizes  of  those  measured,  but  the 
average  may  be  stated  to  be  17  inches  by  11  inches  by  11 
inch. 

The  thickness  of  the  joints  varies  also,  as  sufficient  mortar 
was  used  to  keep  the  work  level,  and  so  equalise  the  various 
thicknesses  of  the  bricks. 

In  some  parts  this  wall  has  been  removed  nearly  down  to 
the  concrete,  at  others  it  came  up  within  9  or  10  inches  of  the 
surface. 

The  site  of  these  remains  is  slightly  raised,  and  it  would 
appear  that  after  removing  the  greater  part  of  these  walls 
the  surrounding  soil  was  heaped  over  what  remained,  for  we 
find  in  all  parts  fragments  of  bricks,  roofing  tiles,  and  layers 
of  red  mortar  interspersed  throughout  this  overlying  soil. 
The  roofing  tiles  would  appear  to  indicate  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  this  huge  building  was  roofed  over. 

There  is  a  footing  formed  by  the  concrete  and  a  layer  or 
two  of  tiles  extending  about  6  or  8  inches  beyond  the  wall, 
but  on  the  north  side  it  extends  much  further  on  the  outside, 
and  on  the  south  the  projection  is  on  the  inside.  These  extra 
footings  were  the  result  of  the  first  layer  not  being  quite 
circular,  an  error  corrected  afterwards. 

In  no  part  did  we  find  any  remains  of  flooring,  but  we  must 
remember  that  probably  the  whole  of  what  we  have  found 
is  foundation  only,  and  as  such  would  be  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  In  no  part  has  anything  like  a  doorway  been 
discovered,  but  this  may  be  from  the  same  reason. 
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The  very  large  outside  buttresses  would  indicate  that  it  was 
inside  pressure  to  be  provided  against,  but  what  was  the 
character  of  the  inside  pressure  ? 

Up  to  the  present  no  antiquary  who  has  visited  these 
remains  can  remember  any  building  like  it,  and  as  those  more 
competent  than  myself  are  unable  to  suggest  the  purpose  for 
which  this  building  was  erected,  I  must  be  content  to  leave 
this  question  undecided  for  the  present,  especially  as  there 
has  been  no  pottery,  coin,  or  other  relic  discovered  during  the 
excavations  which  can  give  us  any  help  in  coming  to  a 
decision. 

The  soil  on  this  spot  is  sand  and  gravel,  and  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  anywhere  except  in  the  trenches  made  for  the 
concrete. 

The  only  pieces  of  wrought  stone  found  were  three  pieces 
about  1  yard  long  and  7  inches  thick,  flat  on  one  edge  and 
convex  on  the  other,  without  any  mouldings. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  these  remains  uninjured 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  also  to  keep  them  open 
for  public  inspection.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


The  Ballot  for  the  election  of  two  Members  of  Council 
opened  at  8.30  p.m.  and  closed  at  9  p.m.,  when  the  scrutators 
reported  that  Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Herbert 
Appold  Grueber,  Esq.,  had  been  elected  Members  of  Council. 


The  Ballot  for  election  of  a  Treasurer  opened  at  9  p.m. 
and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  was 
declared  duly  elected  to  fill  that  office. 

Mr.  Norman  then  took  his  seat,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  electing  him  to 
so  honourable  and  responsible  a  post. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble. 


The  President  announced  that  the  Society’s  apartments 
would  be  closed  on  Tuesday,  22nd  June,  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  public  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year 
of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  and  that  they  would  also  be  closed 
during  the  month  of  August  as  well  as  September  on  account 
of  the  cleaning  and  painting  of  the  Library. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  25th  November. 
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Bible,  illuminated  manuscript,  ex¬ 
hibited,  201,  202 

Bickford- Smith  (R.  A.  H.,  M.A.), 
elected  Fellow,  51 

Billson  (A.),  exhibits  and  describes 
helmet  from  Haseley  (Oxon.),  53  ; 
presents  cast  of  helmet,  69 
Bilson  (J.),  admitted  Fellow,  4 
Birdoswald  (Cumb.),  vallum  at,  300 
Birdsall  (Yorks.),  embankment  crosses 
near,  280 

Birkrigg  (Lane.),  ancient  village  at, 
255 

Birrens  (Annandale),  excavation  of 
Roman  station  at,  193 
Blair  (R.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  discovery  of 
a  Roman  inscribed  slab  at  Chesters 
(Northumb.),  387 

Bleatarn  (Cumb.),  excavations  at,  70 
Boat  (gold),  from  Ireland,  274 
Bolton  Percy  (Yorks.),  arms  in  church 
of,  403 

Bond  (John),  18 

Bone  objects  :  grotesque  carving  from 
Carlisle  (Cumb.),  299  ;  implements 
made  from  bones  of  cetacea,  294  ; 
from  Oban  cave,  184,  185 
Booker  (Rev.  J.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  143 

Books  of  Hours,  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  of,  exhibited,  207,  209,  210 
Boomerang,  made  from  bones  of 
cetacea  in  South  Pacific,  294 
Boot  (leather)  from  Hedsor  (Bucks.), 
14 

Boothe  (William,  archbishop  of  York), 
arms  of,  402 

Borers  (bone),  from  Oban  cave,  185 
Bottle  (glass),  Roman,  from  Preston- 
next-Wingham  (Kent),  247 
Bowet  (Henry,  archbishop  of  York), 
arms  of,  401 

Bowl  (gold),  from  Ireland,  274  ;  (lig¬ 
num  vitae),  409 

Brabrook  (E.  W.,  F.S.A.),  nominated 
scrutator,  140 

Bracelet  (cannel  coal),  from  crannog 
in  Lochan  Dughaill  (Scotland),  182 
Bradfield  (Berks),  Roman  lamp  found 
at,  276 

Bradford  (Earl  of),  exhibits  silver-gilt 
cup  from  Tong  church  (Salop.),  162 


Bradwell  (Derbyshire),  notes  on  a 
discovery  at,  95 

Brampton,  Old  (Cumb.),  inscription 
from,  421 

Brass  objects,  alms-dishes,  101  ;  case, 
86  ;  knife-handle,  177 

Brasses  (monumental),  from  Astley 
(Warw.),  163 ;  Cheain  (Surrey),  164  ; 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Tyson, 
164  ;  drawings  of  exhibited,  61 ;  gift 
of  rubbings  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks, 
149 

Brassingtoii  (W.  S.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
carved  panel  of  a  settle,  39 

Braunston  (Rutland),  carved  stone 
figure  from,  177 

Braybroke  (Robert,  bishop  of  London), 
102 

Bridlington  (Yorks.),  grant  of  arms  to 
Peter  Hellard,  prior  of,  343 

Bristowe  (John),  18  ;  (William),  18 

Britain  (Great),  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  in,  156 

British  Museum,  presidential  reference 
to,  152 

Brocis  (James,  bishop  of  Gloucester), 
seal  of,  275 

Brock  (E.  P.  L.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  145 

Bronze  objects  :  analysis  of  founders’ 
hoards,  330 ;  brooches,  39 ;  cauldron 
rim,  97  ;  celts,  97,  193,  327 ;  dagger- 
knife,  262  ;  figure  of  a  Genius,  73  ; 
forceps,  99  ;  founders’  hoards,  96,  98, 
327  ;  gouge,  327  ;  mortars,  69,  262  ; 
moulds  for  casting  celts,  323,  329  ; 
palstaves,  329 ;  patera,  237  ;  pendant, 
252  ;  pins,  211  ;  portrait  medallion, 
76  ;  processional  cross,  32  ;  prow  of 
galley,  306,  308;  rings,  177,  329; 
spear-heads,  97,  211  ;  statuette,  73  ; 
sword,  4,  90  ;  sword-sheath,  4  ;  vessel, 
237  ;  weight,  174  ;  from  Axholm, 
Isle  of  (Line.),  252  ;  Ayrshire,  193  ; 
Birrens  (Scotland),  196  ;  Canterbury, 
252 ;  Colchester  (Essex),  99 ;  Crofton 
(Ross-shire),  90  ;  Essex,  260  ;  Fenny 
Bentley  (Derbyshire),  211  ;  Grays 
Thurrock  (Essex),  327  ;  Grove  Ferry 
(Kent),  174  ;  Hatfield  Broad  Oak 
(Essex),  96  ;  Herringfleet  (Suffolk), 
237  ;  London,  306,  308  ;  Ockley 
(Surrey),  177  ;  Sadberge  (Durham), 
4  ;  Silchester  (Hants.),  73 ;  Southall 
(Middlesex),  327  ;  Southchurch 
(Essex),  98  ;  Stoop  High  Edge 
(Derbyshire),  262 

Brooches.  Scottish  (bronze  and  silver), 
39 

Brooke  (Thomas,  F.  S.A.),  exhibits 
illuminated  manuscript  missal,  209 
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Browne  (Rev.  G.  F.,  B.D.,  bishop  of 
Stepney),  elected  ^lember  of  Council, 
38  ;  appointed  a  vice-president.  39, 
420 

Bruceiani  (Messrs.),  exhibit  casts  of 
bust  from  Shakespeare’s  monument, 
49 

Brushfield  (Dr.  T.  N.),  exhibits  and 
presents  photograph  of  Lady  Raleigh, 
318 

Bruvnvng  (Robert,  abbot  of  Sherborne), 
227,'  228 

Bulleid  (A.),  elected  Fellow,  198  ; 
admitted,  213  ;  on  further  dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  late- Celtic  lake- 
village  at  Glastonbury,  319 
Burdet  (Fthelbert),  220 
Burdett-Coutts  (Barone.ss),  exhibits 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  49 
Barham  (Kent),  Mithraic  temple  at, 
105,  108,  248 

Burial  customs,  ancient,  302 
Barnard  (R.),  elected  Fellow,  418  ; 
admitted,  420 

Burton  (E.  W.),  admitted  Fellow,  356 
Burton  Agnes  (Yorks.),  embankment 
crosses  near,  281 

Buxton  (Derbyshire),  excavation  of 
barrows  near,  261 
Byron  (Lord),  104 

Bysshe  (Edward,  Clarencieux),  grant 
of  arms  by,  355 

Bysshe  (Edward,  Garter),  grant  of 
arms  by,  353 

Cairo  (Egypt),  the  Roman  fortress  of 
Babylon  at  Kasr-ash-Shammah  near, 
68,  69  85 

Calderos  (British  Honduras),  moimds 
at,  314 

Calvcrley  (Rev.  W.  S.,  F.S.A.),  on  a 
coped  tombstone  at  Go.sforth  (Cumb.), 
297 

Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  wall 
piinting  belonging  to,  exhibited, 
200 

Camden  (Marquis),  seal  of.  83 
Camden  ('William,  Clarencieux),  grant 
of  arms  by,  353 
Camere  (Leonardo  de),  87 
Campbell  (Lord  Archibald),  exhibits 
silver  cross  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  92 

Campbeltown  (Scotland),  flint  factory 
at,  193 

Candlestick  (enamelled),  78 
Cannel  coal,  bracelet  of,  182 
Canoes  (early),  192,  193 
Canterbuiy,  bronze  pendant  found  near, 
252 


Canterbui-y  Cathedral,  arms  of,  395 ; 
drawings  of  wall  paintings  in, 
exhibited,  199 

Canterbury,  St.  iMartin,  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  church  of,  88 
Canterbury  (Archbishop  of),  exhibits 
illuminated  manuscript  Apocalypse, 
203,  223 

Canterbury  (Dean  and  Chapter  of), 
exhibit  drawings  of  wall  paintings 
in  the  cathedral,  199 
Cardinal,  portrait  of  unknown,  from 
'iAGndsor  Castle,  178 
Carent  ('\’\"illiam),  209,  231 
Carisbrooke  (Isle  of  "Wight),  recent 
discoveries  in  the  castle  of,  409 
Carlisle  (Cumb.),  cullery  tenure  at, 
340  ;  Elizabethan  tablet  in  castle  of, 
94  :  Roman  pottery  from,  298  ;  urns 
from,  337 

Carmarthen  CWales),  Roman  remains 
from,  409 

Caroe  (W.  D.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rolls  chapel,  72 
Carolina  (British  Honduras),  mounds 
at,  315 

Carrawburgh  (Northumb.),  vallum  at, 
300 

Carretto  (IMarchese  del),  88 
Case  (brass),  86 

Castle  Acre  (Norfolk),  drawings  from 
painted  screen  at.  exhibited,  206 
Cattaneo  (Gasparo),  88 
Catterdale  (Yorks.),  late-Celtic  sword 
from,  5,  6 

Cauldron  rim  (bronze),  from  Hatfield 
Broad  Oak  (Essex),  97 
Causton  (Thomas),  confirmation  of 
arms  to,  275 

Cave  dwelling,  Oban  (Scotland),  182 
Cawood  (Yorks.),  arms  in  the  castle  of, 
402 

Cayton  (Yorks.)  embankment  crosses 
near,  282 

Celts  (bronze),  97,  193,  327,  329; 

(stone),  193,  421 
Cennini  (Cennino),  123,  124 
Cetacea,  implements  made  from  bones 
of,  294 

Chains  (gold),  from  Ireland,  274 
Champneys  family,  pedigree  of,  275 
Charles  I.  (King  of  England),  bust  of, 
on  mortar,  252 

Charles  II.  (King  of  England),  fifth 
great  seal  of,  297 

Charmouth  (Dorset),  holy  water  stock 
from,  287 

Charter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  275 

Charter-houses,  the  Damns  Inferior 
of  our  oldest,  415 
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Chasubles,  photographs  of,  exhibited, 
252 

Cheam  (Surrey),  brass  at,  164 
Chester  (Dean  of),  exhibits  carved 
narwhal’s  tusk,  37 

Chesters  (Northumb.),  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tion  from,  387 

Chesterton'  (Cambs.),  wall  painting 
from,  exhibited,  200 
Chichester  (Henry  de,  canon  of 
Exeter),  202,  222 

Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  on  the  Nor- 
'ivich  Tabula,  127 

Church  (A.  H.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
101  ;  admitted,  102 
Church  (Rev.  Canon  C.  M.,  F.S.A.), 
on  the  misericordes  in  Wells  cathe¬ 
dral,  104  ;  exhibits  wooden  lantern- 
shaped  object  from  Wells  cathedral, 
287  ;  presents  photographs  of  W ells 
misericordes,  385 

Church  chest,  painted,  from  Newport 
(Essex),  exhibited,  200 
Clark  (E.  K.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
198,  admitted,  407 

Clark  (J.  A.),  exhibits  pottery  from 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  393 

Clarke  (J.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  143 

Clarke  (S.,  E.S.A.),  on  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Babylon  at  Ixasr-ash- 
Shammah,  near  Cairo,  58 
Clavering  (John),  208,  225 
Chfford  (George,  earl  of  Cumberland), 
portrait  of,  302 

Clinch  (George),  appointed  clerk,  51  ; 

presidential  reference  to,  148 
Clutterbuck  (Rev.  R.  H.,  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  365 
Clyde  river,  canoes  from,  193 
Cocks  (A.  H.,  M.A.),  on  a  Romano- 
British  pile-dwelling  at  Hedsor 
(Bucks.),  7 

Cocoa-nut  cup  (silver-mounted),  from 
Eton  College,  248 

Coins  (Roman),  from  Burham,  Kent, 
107,  113;  from  HaiTold  (Beds.),  83  ; 
used  as  weights  by  the  Saxons,  175 
Colchester  (Essex),  Roman  bronze 
forceps  from,  99 

Coles  (Thomas),  town  crier  of  North¬ 
ampton,  83 

Collar  (gold),  from  Ireland,  274 
Collyns  (Jane),  349  ;  (Nicholas),  349 
Colman  (J.  J.),  exhibits  painted 

panel  from  St.  James,  Norwich, 
207 

Comyn  (Sir  Edmund),  224 
Conder  (E.,  Jun.),  elected  Fellow,  198; 
admitted,  386 

Cone  (oak),  from  Hedsor  (Bucks.),  14 


Constantinopolis,  coin  of,  from  Bur- 
ham  (Kent),  107,  113 
Cook  (H.  F.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
418  ;  admitted,  420 
Cooke  (John),  grant  of  arms  to,  354  ; 
(Robert,  Clarencieux),  grants  of 
arms  by,  349,  351,  352 
Cookham  (Berks.),  piles  and  animal 
remains  from,  15 

Copeland  (A.  J.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
bronze  weight  found  at  Grove  Feiuy 
(Kent),  174  ;  exhibits  Roman  glass 
bottle  and  earthenware  vessel  in 
form  of  a  rabbit,  from  Preston 
(Kent),  247  ;  exhibits  bronze 
pendant  found  near  Canterbury,  252 
Copper,  cake  of,  from  Ipplepen 
(Devon.),  100 

Copper- gilt  figirre  of  St.  Christopher,100 
Corbett  (Alice),  grant  of  arms  to,  350  ; 
(Reginald),  350 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  on  silver 
reliquary,  101 

Corozal  Bay  (Central  America),  burial 
places  in,  310 

Council  and  officers,  election  of  (1896), 
157  ;  (1897),  383 

Coventry  (Warw.),  craft  guilds  of.  15; 

extracts  from  Leet  book  of,  27 
Cowling  castle  (Kent),  seal  found  near, 
81 

Cowper,  (H.  S.,  F.S.A  ),  on  the  mega- 
lithic  monuments  or  Senams  of  Tar- 
huna,  Tripoli,  38  ;  report  as  local 
secretary  for  Westmorland  and  Lan¬ 
cashire,  253 ;  exhibits  photographs 
of  megalith  ic  temples  and  trilithons 
in  Tripoli,  253 

Cox  (Rev.  J.  C.,  F.S.A.),  'exhibits 
Roman  oculist’s  stamp  from  Harrold 
(Beds.),  83  ;  exhibits  silver  badge, 
key,  and  portrait  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  Northampton,  83 
Cranach,  portrait  by,  268 
Cranage  (D.  H.  S.,  M.A.),  elected  fel¬ 
low,  52  ;  admitted,  174 
Cranmer  (Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury),  seal  of,  395 
Crannog,  in  Lochan  Dughaill  (Scot¬ 
land),  179 

Crawford  (Earl  of,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
illuminated  manuscript  missal,  202  ; 
exhibits  illuminated  manuscript  of 
Lydgate’s  Siege  of  Troy,  209,  231 
Cree  moss  (Galloway),  canoes  found 
in,  193 

Greeny  (Rev.  W.  E.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  364 

Crests,  grants  of,  275,  351,  352 
Creussen  on  the  Main,  stoneware  beaker 
from,  94 
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Cri.sp  (F.  A.),  elected  Fellow,  101  ; 

admitted,  102 
Crivelli  (Carlo),  125 
Crofton  (Ross-shire),  bronze  sword 
from,  90 

Crosier-head  (ivory),  178 
Cross  (bronze),  processional,  32  ;  (sil¬ 
ver),  92 

Cross-shaft,  pre-Norman,  from  Leek 
(Stall's,),  289 

Crosthwaite  (Cumb.),  carved  sandstone 
slat)  from,  1 
Crucifix  (bronze),  32 
Crucifixion,  the,  on  Talnda  in  Nor¬ 
wich  cathedral,  128  ;  on  panel  paint- 
ino’  in  St.  Michael-at-Flea,  Norwich, 
129 

Criigge  (John),  brass  to,  Kil 
Cullery  tenure  at  Carlisle,  340 
Cumberland,  reports  of  local  secretary 
for,  297,  337,  421 

Cumout  (Franz),  opinion  of,  on  sup¬ 
posed  Mlthrccum  at  Burham  (Kent), 
248 

Cups:  (cocoa-nut),  from  Eton  College, 
248  ;  (silver-gilt),  from  Tong  church 
(Salop.),  102  ;  (stone),  from  Shrop¬ 
shire,  2 1 1 

Cust  (L.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  and  describes 
a  portrait  of  Shake.speare,  42 
Cwmbrwyu  (Wales),  Roman  remains 
at,  409 

Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  presidential 
references  to,  153,  382 


Dagger-knife  (lironze),  202 

Davenjiort  (C.,  F'.S.A.),  exhibits  lan¬ 
tern  slides  of  English  and  Scottish 
regalia,  101 

Davidson  (R.  T.,  bisho))  of  Winchester), 
seal  of,  297 

Davis  (F.,  F.S.  A.),  nominated  scrutator, 
367 

Dawkins  (Professor  W.  B.,  F.S. A.), 
exhibits  objects  from  Silchestcr 
(Hants.),  73 

Dawson  (C.),  admitted  Fellow,  100 

Day  (Capt.  C.  R.),  admitted  Fellow, 
380 

Day  (Robert,  F.S. A.),  gold  votive  ob¬ 
jects  belonging  to,  273 

Dcaclc  (John),  grant  of  arms  to,  36() 

Deer-horn,  harpoons  of,  185 ;  imple¬ 
ments  of,  191 

Denmark,  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  in,  150,  379 

Dennc  (John),  archdeacon  of  Rochester, 
seal  of,  82 

Deschamps  family,  tomb  of,  103 

Deschamps  (John),  104 


Despencer  (Henry,  bishop  of  Norwich), 
arms  of,  109 

Dethick  (William,  Garter),  arms  of, 
353;  grants  of  arms  bjv  351,  352, 
353 

Devonshire  rood-screens,  figures  of 
saints  on,  317,  330 

Devonshire  (Duke  of),  exhibits  the 
Benedictional  of  St.  iEthelwold,  201; 
description  of  the  book,  215 
Dibben  (Rev.  J.  A.),  exhibits  palimp¬ 
sest  brass  from  Astley  (Warw.),  I(i3 
Dillon  (Viscount,  F.S. A.),  appointed 
Vice-President,  240  ;  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  410 

Dionysos,  figure  of,  on  silver  dish,  321 
Diptych,  chromolithograjih  of,  from 
Wilton  House,  exhibited,  204 
Disc  (mother-of-pearl),  309;  (obsidian), 
309  ;  (stone),  181 

Dish  (silver),  from  India,  268,  321  ; 

Whatfield  (Suffolk),  247 
Uiiiniis  Inferior  of  our  oldest  Char¬ 
terhouses,  415 

Dore  Abbey  (Herefordshire),  excava¬ 
tions  at,  34,  422 
Dorset  (Duke  of),  seal  of,  83 
Douce  (Sir  Edmund),  monument  to, 
104 

Draccins,  a  maker  of  2Mterai,  239 
Driffield  (Yorks.),  embankment  crosses 
near,  279 

Droeshont  family,  notes  on,  44 
Duck  Run  (Central  America),  sepul¬ 
chral  chamber  at,  309 
Dughaill,  Lochan  (Scotland),  crannog 
in,  179 

Durham  Cathedral,  drawings  of  wall 
jiaintings  in,  exhibited,  199 


Edenham  (Lincoln),  silver-gilt  hauaji 
from  church  of,  92 

Edmonds  (John,  Fellow  of  Eton),  248 
Edward  IV.  (King  of  England), 
jjortrait  of,  exhibited,  205 
Egypt,  marble  head  of  Jupiter  Scrapis 
from,  276  ;  terra-cotta  model  of  an 
Archimediau  screw  from,  277 
Egypt  Exj)loration  Fund,  i)rcsidcntial 
references  to,  152,  381 
Elections  of  Fellows,  51,  101,  192,  270, 
318,  418 

Elgar  (F.,  LL.D.),  elected  Fellow,  51 ; 
admitted,  386 

IHger  (T.  G.  E.),  on  a  discovery  of 
Saxon  remains  at  Bedford,  114  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  360 
Elgin  (Scotland),  stone^ball  in  museum 
at,  408 
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Ellis  (P.  S.)  exhibits  German  stone¬ 
ware  beaker,  91 

Elsing  (Norfolk),  painted  rood  screen 
at,  207 

Ely  (Talfourd,  P.S.A.),  exhibits  and 
describes  photographs  of  wall-paint¬ 
ings  from  the  house  of  Aulus  V ettius 
at  Pompeii,  90 

Embankment  crosses  in  East  Yorkshire, 
278 

Embleton  (Cumb.),  late-Celtic  sword 
from,  6 

Enamelled  objects  :  candlestick,  78  ; 
plaque,  77 

English  (Dr.),  exhibits  mathematical 
instruments,  273 

Epaphroditus  (Ansius),  239 

Essex,  late-Celtic  pottery  from,  258  ; 
place-names  in,  84 

Eton  College  (Provost  and  Fellows  of), 
exhibit  cocoa-nut  mounted  in  silver- 
gilt,  248 

Evans  (A.  J.,  F.S.A.),  on  a  hoard  of 
gold  votive  objects  from  Ireland, 
273 

Evans  (Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  V.P.S.A.), 
exhibits  seal  of  a  fraternity  of  St. 
Clement,  36  ;  exhibits  and  describes 
matrices  of  seals  of  ecclesiastical 
officials,  80  ;  presents  portrait  of 
himself,  236  ;  elected  a  Member  of 
Council,  249  ;  opinion  on  ancient 
burial  customs,  304 ;  appointed  Vice- 
President,  385,  420 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  on  carved  nar¬ 
whal’s  tusk,  37 

Exhibition  of  English  Medieval  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
catalogue  of,  199 


Fabricator  or  Baker  (flint),  263 
Falkirk,  Carse  of,  boat  found  in,  192 
Felmingham  (Norfolk),  figure  of  a 
Genius  found  at,  75 
Fenn  (^Sir  John),  grants  of  arms 
formerly  belonging  to,  340 
Fenny  Bentley  (Derbyshire),  bronze 
spearhead  and  pins  from,  211 
Ferguson  (Chancellor,  F.S.A.),  on  a 
recent  discovery  on  the  Roman  wall 
near  Appletree  farm  (Cumb.),  70  ; 
note  on  the  pre.servation  of  an 
Elizabethan  tablet  in  Cariisle  Castle, 
94  ;  nominated  scrutator,  140  ;  re¬ 
ports  as  local  secretary  for  Cum¬ 
berland,  297,  337,  421  ;  report  on 
work  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall, 
299 

Ferguson  (Prof.  J.,  F.S.A.,),  on  the 
Secrets  of  Alexis,  301 


Ffoulkes  (Judge  W.  W.),  exhibits 
Scandinavian  warming-pan  with 
supposed  Runic  characters  on  handle, 
213 

Fiorelli  (Senatore  G.,  Hon.  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  146 
Fire-place  in  crannog  in  Lochan  Dug- 
haill  (Scotland),  179 
Fishwick  (Lt.-Col.  H.,  F.S.A.),  on  a 
discovery  of  sepulchral  urns  on  Pule 
Hill  (Yorks.),  335 
Fitz  Roger  (John),  208,  225 
Kitzroy  (Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton), 
panel  with  arms  of,  73 
Flagellation,  the,  on  Norwich  Tabula. 
126 

Flint  implements,  from  America 
(Central),  317  ;  Essex,  260  ;  Hedsor 
(Bucks.),  9,  14  ;  Lochan  Dughaill 
(Scotland),  181 ;  Luxor,  277  ;  Oban 
(Scotland),  184  ;  Pule  Hill  (Yorks.), 
335  ;  Stoop  High  Edge  (Derby), 
263  ;  Thirkel-low  (Derbyshire),  266, 
267;  Worcestershire,  319 
Flower  (E.),  exhibits  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  49 

Flower  (William,  Norroy),  grant  of 
arms  by,  351 

Floyer  (Rev.  J.  K.),  admitted  Fellow,  250 
Fogge  (Sir  John),  helmet  of,  65,  66, 
57,  58 

Folkard  (H.  T.),  elected  Fellow,  51 
Forceps  (bronze),  Roman,  from  Col¬ 
chester  (Essex),  99 

Ford  (Pembs.),  Roman  remains  at,  409 
Forsett  (Edward),  vault  of,  103 
Fowler  (Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.),  exhibits 
bronze  sword  from  Crofton  (Ross- 
shire),  90 

Fox  (G.  E.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  knife, 
bronze  statuette  and  bronze  figure 
from  Silchester  (Hants.),  73 ;  ex¬ 
hibits  drawings  of  wall  paintings, 

199  ;  exhibits  coloured  drawings  of 
paintings  in  Norwich  cathedra], 

200  ;  exhibits  panel  paintings  from 
Norwich,  205  ;  exhibits  drawings  of 
painted  screen  at  Southwold 
(Suffolk),  206  ;  exhibits  drawings 
of  painted  ceiling  at  St.  John  Mad- 
dermarket,  Norwich,  206 ;  exhibits 
coloured  drawings  of  screen  at 
Castle  Acre  (Norfolk),  206  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  drawings  of  painted  screens 
at  Southwold  (Suffolk),  and  Pulham 
(Norfolk),  206 ;  presents  drawings 
of  architectural  remains  from  Sil¬ 
chester  (Hants.),  419 

Fox  (G.  E.,  F.S.A.),  and  Hope  (W. 
H.  St.  John,  M.A.),  on  excavations 
at  Silchester  (Hants.),  116 
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Fox  (Richard,  lashop  of  Winchester), 
supposed  portrait  medallion  of,  7(1 
France,  preservation  of  historic  monu¬ 
ments  in,  154,  371 

Franks  (Sir  A.  Wollaston,  K.C.B.. 
President),  exhibits  photograph  of 
wall  painting  at  Pompeii,  35  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  presents  engravings  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  51  ;  exhibits 
and  describes  the  lower  part  of  a 
brass  case,  8(1  ;  exhibits  brass  alms- 
dishes,  101  ;  presidential  addresses, 
140,  358;  gift  of  rubbing’s  of  monu¬ 
mental  brasses  by,  149 ;  presents 
original  drawings  of  discoveries 
made  in  the  Ilallstatt  cemetery, 
198  ;  exhibits  drawings  of  paintings 
in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  .West¬ 
minster,  204  ;  exhibits  photographs 
of  chasubles,  252 ;  exhibits  silver- 
gilt  7ief  or  ship  of  Swiss  workman¬ 
ship,  302 ;  exhibits  silver  dishes 
from  Persia  and  India,  321  ;  letter 
from,  357  ;  expression  of  sympathy 
with,  358;  death  of,  41G  ;  resolution 
of  the  Society  concerning,  417  ; 
bequest  to  the  Society,  41 C 
Fregoso  family,  arms  of,  87 
Fregoso  (Marc  Antonio),  87  ;  (Bat¬ 
tista,  Doge  of  Genoa),  87,  88;  (Dom¬ 
enico,  Doge  of  Genoa),  87  ;  (Mar¬ 
tino)  ,88  ;  (Paolo,  archbishop  of  Ge¬ 
noa),  87  ;  (Pietro, Doge  of  Genoa),  88 
Frere  (A.  11,),  exhibits  original  grants 
of  arms,  340 
Freschi  (Francesca),  88 
Freshfield  (E,,  Tres.  S.A,),  exhibits 
Roman  remains  found  in  London, 
36  ;  exhibits  brass  alms-dishes,  101 ; 
exhibits  bronze  ring  from  Ockley 
(  Surrey)  and  brass  knife  handle  from 
Reigate  (Surrey),  177  ;  resigns  the 
treasurer.ship,  41(5 ;  resolution  of  the 
Society  concerning,  417 
Frevill  (Sir  Baldwin),  seal  of,  275 
Friarton  (I’erth),  canoe  from,  192 
Fromond  (Thomas),  brass  to,  164 
Frontal,  the  Westminster,  exhibited, 
200  ;  coloured  drawing  of  exhibited, 
268  ;  presidential  reference  to,  3()7 
Frost  (Beatrice),  obit  of,  220  ;  (John), 
obit  of,  220 


Gambara  (Auriga),  88 
Gann  (T.),  on  some  ancient  mounds  in 
Central  America,  308 
Garstang  (Henry),  obit  of,  220 
Gee  (Rev,  It,,F.S.A.),  on  the  Dmtnix 
Inferior  of  our  oldest  Charter- 
houses,  415 


Genius  (bronze),  figure  of,  from  Sil- 
chester  (Hants,),  73 
Germany,  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  in,  372 
Gernon  family,  arms  of,  170 
Gernon  (Sir  Nicholas),  170 
Gilbert  (A,,  R.A,),  elected  Fellow,  62 
Gingerbread  hornbooks,  mould  for 
making,  exhibited,  213 
Glass  objects  from  Alfriston  (Sussex), 
92  ;  Birrens  (Scotland),  196  ; 
Preston-next- Wingham  (Kent),  247 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  late-Celtic 
lake-village  at,  319 
Goa  stones,  100 
Goa  stone  cases  (silver),  100 
Godeknave  (John),  21 
Godeman  (abbot  of  Thorncy),  201 
Godman  (F,  D.),  elected  Fellow,  198  ; 
admitted,  245 

Gold  objects,  votive,  from  Ireland,  273 
Gooch  (Thomas),  archdeacon  of 
Essex,  82 

Goodknabuff  (John),  20 
Gosforth  (Cumb.),  coped  tombstone 
at,  297 

Gott  (John,  bishop  of  Truro),  seal  of, 
297 

Gouge  (bronze),  327 
Gower  (A.  F.  G.  Leveson),  on  the 
church  of  St.  John,  Marylehone,  102; 
elected  Fellow,  198 

Gower  (G.  W.  G.  Leveson,  F.S.A.), 
obituary  notice  of,  142 
Gower  (Lord  R.,  F.S.A.),  exibits  pho¬ 
tograph  of  death-mask  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  49 

Gowhind  (W.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  bronze,  copper,  &c.  in 
the  hoards  from  Grays  Thurrock  and 
Southall,  and  on  experiments  on  the 
manufacture  of  ancient  bronze,  330  ; 
on  the  chambered  tumuli  and  burial 
mounds  of  .lapan,  385,  388 
Grafton  (Duke  of),  sec  Fitzroy 
(Henry) 

Graham  (R.  C.,  B.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
318  ;  admitted,  321 
Grandison  family,  arms  of,  253 
Gransmore  (Yorks.),  embankment 
crosses  near,  281 

Gratewoode  (.Jane),  350  ;  (John), 
350;  (William),  grantof  armsto,  350 
Graunger  (Agnes),  322  ;  (Thomas),  322 
Grays  Thurrock  (Essex),  hoard  of 
bronze  implements  from,  327 
Grazebrook  (G.,  F.S.A.),  on  medieval 
surnames  and  their  various  siiell- 
ing.s,  304 

Greece,  preservation  of  historica,! 
monuments  in,  378 
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Green  (Everard,  F.S.A.),  on  the  in¬ 
signia  of  an  archbishopric,  394  ; 
appointed  Vice-President,  420 
Green  (Mrs.  Everett),  obituary  notice 
of,  147 

Greenwell  (Rev.  W.,  E.S.A.),  exhibits 
late-Celtic  sword  and  sheath  from 
Sadberge  (Durham),  4 
Greg  (T.  T.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
198  ;  admitted,  213 
Grene  (Sir  Henry),  seal  of,  275 
Grenefield  (William,  archbishop  of 
York),  arms  of,  400 
Griffinhoofe  (H.  G.),  elected  Fellow, 
319 

Grinder  (John),  24 

Gringhitic  (Scotland),  cruciform  earth¬ 
work  at,  283 

Grissell  (H.  D.,  M.A.),  admitted  Fellow, 
50 

Grove  Ferry  (Kent),  bronze  weight 
from,  174 

Grueber  (H.  A.,  F.S.A.),  elected  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Council,  429 
Guatemala,  mounds  in,  308 
Guildhall  Library,  exhibits  illuminated 
manuscript  missal,  210,  231 
Guilds,  the,  of  Coventry,  16 
Gurney  (John),  grant  of  arms  to,  355 

Haddon  (John),  18 
Hales  (Sir  Stephen),  arms  of,  169 
Halicarnassus,  mausoleum  at,  176,  240, 
245,  249 

Halifax  (Yorks.),  arms  formerly  in 
church  of,  399 

Hall  (Rev.  G.  R.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  145 

Hallstatt,  original  drawings  of  dis¬ 
coveries  in  cemetery  at,  presented, 
198 

Hammerstones  (flint),  from  Oban  cave, 

184 

Hampton  Court,  arms  on  tapestry  at, 
398 

Hanap  (silver-gilt),  from  Edenham 
church  (Lincoln),  92 
Hancock  (Rev.  F.,  M.  A.),  elected  Fellow, 
319 

Handbell  (iron)  from  Hedsor  (Bucks.), 
13 

Hand-grenade  (iron)  from  Adwalton 
Moor  (Yorks.),  121 

Hardy  (W.  J.,  F.S.A.),  appointed  audi¬ 
tor,  68 

Harpoons  (deer-horn)  from  Oban  cave, 

185 

Harrold  (Beds.),  Roman  oculist’s  stamp 
from,  83 

Harris  (Miss  M.  D.),  on  the  craft 
guilds  of  Coventry,  15 


Harrison  (James),  exhibits  photograph 
of  holy  water  stock  from  Charmouth 
(Dorset),  287 

Hartshorne  (A.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
bronze  spear-head  and  pins  from 
Fenny  Bentley  (Derbyshire),  211; 
exhibits  lantern  from  Holdenby 
(Northants.),  335 

Hartshorne  (The  Misses),  exhibit  panel 
with  head  of  St.  Etheldreda,  205 
Haseley  (Oxon.),  helmet  in  church  of, 
63  ;  cast  of,  presented,  69 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak  (Essex),  founder’s 
hoard  of  bronze  from,  96 
Haverfield  (F.  J.,  F.S.A.),on  a  Roman 
bronze  vessel  from  Herringfleet 
(Suffolk),  237  ;  communicates  note 
on  the  supposed  mithraevm  at  Bur- 
ham  (Kent),  248  ;  exhibits  Roman 
lamp  found  at  Bradfield  (Berks.), 
276  ;  on  a  Roman  bronze  prow 
found  in  London,  308 
Hawghe  (Sir  John),  obit,  of,  220 
Hawley  (Thomas,  Clarencieux),  grant 
of  arms  by,  349 

Haworth  (Rev.  W.),  elected  Fellow, 
319  ;  admitted,  386 

Hedsor  (Bucks.),  Romano-British  pile- 
dwelling  at,  7 

Hellard  (Peter,  prior  of  Bridlington), 
grant  of  arms  to,  343 
Helmet,  from  Haseley  church  (Oxon.), 
53,  69  ;  of  Henry  V.,  cast  of,  pre¬ 
sented,  162  ;  from  St.  Peter’s  church, 
St.  Alban’s,  53 

Henry  V.  (King  of  England),  cast  of 
helmet  of,  presented,  162  ;  portrait 
exhibited,  205 

Henry  VI.  (King  of  England),  por¬ 
trait  of,  exhibited,  205 
Henry  VII.  (King  of  England),  por¬ 
trait  of,  exhibited,  207 ;  supposed 
portrait  medallion  of,  7  6 
Heraldry  : 

Arms  in  Bolton  Percy  church 
(Yorks.),  403  ;  Cawood  Castle 
(Yorks.),  402 ;  Halifax  church 
(Yorks.),  399 ;  Hexham  abbey 
church  (Northumb.),  402  ;  Musk- 
ham,  South,  church  (Notts.),  402  ; 
Sandall  church  (Yorks.),  403  ; 
Selby  abbey  church  (Yorks.), 

402;  Southwell  Minster  (Notts.), 

402  ;  York,  Holy  Trinity  church, 
402  ;  York  Minster,  401 
Arms  of  Bainbrigge  (Cardinal), 
403;  Balle  (William),  351; 

Barendyne,  54  ;  Barker  (James), 
350 ;  Barow  (Thomas),  344  ; 

Barowe  (Thomas),  347  ;  Boothe 
(William,  archbishop  of  York), 
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102  ;  Bowct  (Henry,  arcbbisliop 
of  York),  401  ;  Canterlniry  Cathe¬ 
dral,  395  ;  Collyns  (Jane),  349  ; 
Cooke  (John),  364  ;  Corhet 
(Alice),  350  ;  Deacle  (John),  35(); 
Despeiicer,  169;  Dethick  (William, 
Garter),  353  ;  Edward  III,,  253  ; 
Ercgoso  of  Genoa,  87  ;  Eitzroy, 
73  ;  Geruon,  170  ;  Grandlson  253; 
Gratewood  (William),  360;  Grene- 
lield  (William,  archbishop  of 
York),  400  ;  Gurney  (John),  355  ; 
Hales,  1(19;  Hellard  (Peter,  Prior 
of  Bridlington),  343  ;  Hill  (Sir 
Rowland),  350,  352  ;  Howard, 
170;  Jemmett  (Philip),  355  ; 

Kemp  (John,  archbishop  of  York), 
402;  Kerdeston,  170;  Kevall 

(George),  352  ;  Lanye  (John), 

350  ;  Moore  (Thomas),  355  ; 

Morieux,  1(19  ;  Nevile  (George, 
archhishop  of  York),  402;  Potkyn 
(William),  348  ;  Powle  (Stephen), 
353;  Powle  (Thomas),  349,  351; 
Kawe  (George),  351  ;  Rochester, 
See  of,  82  ;  Rogers  (Robert),  352  ; 
Rokeby  (William,  archbishop  of 
Dublin), 400;  Rotherham  (Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York),  403  ;  Rowe 
(William),  353  :  Savage  (Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York),  403  ;  Sayer, 
81  ;  Schaffhausen,  93  ;  Smith, 
nlias  Reed  (Thomas),  345;  Tay'- 
lor  (Thomas),  353  ;  Tristram 
(Mathew),  341  ;  West  (.lane), 
349;  York  Minster,  398  ;  Young 
(Lionel),  349 

Arms  on  bronze  pendant,  252  ; 
bronze  ring,  177  ;  Norwich  Talndu, 
1(19;  portrait,  2(18;  seal  of  Thomas 
Cranmer,  archbishop)  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  395  ;  seal  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  39(1  ; 
jjrerogative  seal  of  Mathew  Parker, 
archhishop  of  Canterbury,  397  ; 
seal  of  John  Kyte,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  399 ;  seal  of  Robert 
Waldby,  archbishop  of  York,  for 
regality  of  Hexham,  400  ;  silver 
Inuiap,  93  ;  vestments,  253 

Certificate  of  performance  of  duties 
as  an  esquire  granted  to  Thomas 
Lane,  275 

Confirmation  of  arms  to  Causton 
(Thomas),  275  ;  Powle  (Step)hen), 
353  ;  Taylor  (Thomas),  353 

Exemplification  of  arms  to  Rogers 
(Robert),  352  ; 

Grants  of  arms  to  Balle  (William), 

351  ;  Barker  (.T:imes),  360  ;  Barow 
(Thomas),  344  ;  Barovve  (Thomas 


and  Richard),  347 ;  Collyns  (Jane), 
349  ;  Cooke  (John),  354  ;  Corbett 
(Alice),  350  ;  Deacle  (John),  35(1 ; 
Gratewood  (William)  ,350 ;  (Turney 
(John),  355;  Hellard  (Peter,  prior 
of  Bridlington),  343  ;  Jemmett 
(Philip),  355 ;  Kevall  (George) 
352  ;  Lanye  (John),  350  ;  Moore 
(Thomas).  356  ;  Potkyn  (William), 

348  ;  Powle  (Thomas),  349,  351  ; 
Rowe  (William),  363  ;  Smith 
alias  Reed  (Thomas).  345  ;  Tris¬ 
tram  (Mathew)  341 ;  West  (Jane), 

349  ;  Young  (Lionel),  349 
Grant  of  cre.st  to  Barker  (Rowland), 

352  ;  Causton  (Thomas),  275  ; 
Rawe  (George),  351 
Insignia  of  an  archlfishopric,  394 
Hereford,  human  remains  from  near, 
91 

Herries  (Lady),  162 
Herringfleet  (Suffolk),  Roman  bronze 
vessel  from,  237 

Hervy  (William,  Clarencieux),  grants 
of  ;u'ms  by,  349,  360 
Heslerton,  East  (Yorks.),  embankment 
crosses  near,  280 

Hever  (Kent),  painted  rood  from, 
205 

Hexham  (Northumb.),  arms  in  church 
of,  402  ;  seal  of  Archbishops  Waldby 
for  the  regality  of,  400 
Hill  (Sir  Rowland,  lord  mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don),  arms  of,  352  ;  grant  of  the 
arms  of,  350 

Hilton  (J.,  E.S. A.),  appointed  auditor, 
271  ;  nominated  scrutator,  421 
Hindu  Kush,  silver  dish  from,  321 
Hipkins  (Rev.  E.  C.,  M.A.),  elected 
Eellow,  270  ;  admitted,  357 
Historic  monuments,  preservation  of, 
in  foreign  countries,  153,  371  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  156 

Hitchin  (Herts.),  se.al  of  the  Carme¬ 
lites  or  Whitefriars  of,  274 
Hogarth  (D.  G. ,  M.A.),  admitted 
Eellow,  177 

Hog-backed  stone  in  Gosforth  church 
(Cumb.),  297 

Holdenby  House  (Northants.),  lantern 
from,  335 

Holford  (Captain),  exhibits  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  life,  etc.  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King,  201  ;  description 
of  the  book,  216 

Holland,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  376 

Holm  Bank,  (Lane.),  ancient  village 
at,  255 

Holme  (Thomas,  Norroy),  grants  of 
arms  by,  343,  345 
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Holy  water  stock  from  Charmouth 
(Dorset),  287 

Honduras  (British),  mounds  in,  308 
Hooppell  (Mrs.),  exhibits  late-Celtic 
sword  and  sheath  from  Sadberge 
(Durham),  4 

Hop  tally,  from  Worcestershire,  335 
Hope  (W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.),  on  a 
bronze  portrait  medallion,  70 ;  on 
recent  discoveries  in  St.  Martin’s 
church,  Canterbury,  88 ;  on  the 
fourteenth  century  painted  tabula 
in  Norwich  cathedral,  164  ;  exhibits 
chromo-lithograph  of  diptych  from 
Wilton  House,  204  ;  on  a  silver- 
mounted  cocoa-nut  cup  belonging  to 
Eton  College,  248  ;  on  a  wooden 
lantern-shaped  object  from  Wells 
cathedral,  287  ;  describes  grants  of 
arms,  340 ;  on  excavations  at  Sil- 
chester  (Hants),  337 
Hope  (W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.),  and 
Eox  (G.  E.,  F.S.A.),  on  excavations 
at  Silchester  (Hants.),  115 
Horn-hooks,  exhibited,  213  ;  mould  for 
making  gingerbread,  213 
Horseshoe  (iron),  from  Hedsor 
f  Bucks.),  14  ;  Thirkel-low  (Derby¬ 
shire),  206 

Housteads  (Northumb.),  Mithraic  cave 
at,  107 

Howard  family,  arms  of,  170 
Howard  (Sir  .John),  170 
Howland  (Dame  Frances),  monument 
to,  104  ;  (Sir  Matthew),  104 
Howorth  (Sir  H.  'H.,  F.S.A.),  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice-President,  162,  420  ; 
exhibits  portrait  of  George  Clifford, 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  302 
Hughes  (T.  M’Kenny,  F.S.A.),  on  the 
persistence  of  Roman  types  of  pot¬ 
tery  throughout  the  Romano-Engli.sh 
and  early  medieval  period,  76;  on 
the  derivation  of  four  implements  of 
the  South  Pacific  from  the  bones  of 
cetacea,  294 

Hugill,  High  (Westmoreland),  ancient 
village  at,  253 

Human  remains  from  Alfriston  (Sus¬ 
sex),  91  ;  America  (Central),  309, 
310,  311;  Bedford,  114;  Carlisle, 
298,  337  ;  Fenny  Bentley  (Derby¬ 
shire),  211  ;  Hedsor  (Bucks.),  13  ; 
Hereford,  91  ;  Oban  cave  (Scotland), 
182;  Pule  Hill  (Yorks.),  335  ;  Stoop 
High  Edge  (Derbyshire),  262  ; 
Thirkel-low  (Derbyshire),  265 
Huntingfield  (Lucy  de),  obit  of,  219  ; 
(Roger  de),  obit  of,  201,  219 


Illuminated  manuscripts,  exhibition 
of,  198  ;  catalogue  of,  199,  207  ; 
Sir  E.  M.  Thompson  on,  213  ;  presi-, 
dential  reference  to,  306 
Imitation  letters,  137,  172 
Inderwick  (F.  A.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
painting  from  Winchelsea  old  Town 
Hall,  207 

India,  silver  dish  from,  321 
Inscriptions  : 

from  Brampton  (Cumb.),  421  ;  on 
brass  at  Astley  (Warw.),  164  ;  on 
brass  case,  87  ;  on  bronze  mortar, 
69  ;  on  cocoa-nut  cup  from  Eton 
college,  248  ;  on  pew  in  church  of 
St.  John,  Marylebone,  103 ;  on 
silver  reliquary,  101  ;  on  wooden 
roundels  or  trenchers,  272 
Roman:  from  Birrens  (Scotland), 
195  ;  Chesters  (Northumb.),  387  ; 
on  oculist’s  stamp  froni  Harrold 
(Beds.),  83  ;  on  galley  prow  from 
London,  306,  308 

Ipplepen  (Devon),  cake  of  copper  and 
iron  key  from,  100  ;  stone  celt  from, 
421 

Ireland,  hoard  of  gold  votive  objects 
from,  273 

Ireland  (E.  C.),  resignation  of  as  clerk. 
31 ;  pension  voted  to,  32,  35  ;  letter 
of  thanks  from,  38  ;  presidential  re¬ 
ference  to,  148 

Ireland  King  of  Arms,  grant  of  arms 
by,  344 
Iron  objects  : 

Handbell,  13;  hand-grenade,  121; 
horse-shoe,  14,  266  ;  key,  100  ; 
knife,  91  ;  lantern.  335  ;  leg-irons, 
53;  nails,  107,  113;  spear-heads, 
7,  114  ;  swords,  4,  114,  390,  393  ; 
from  Adwalton  Moor  (Yorks.), 
121  ;  Alfriston  (Sussex),  91  ;  Bed¬ 
ford,  114;  Birrens  (Scotland), 
196;  Burham  (Kent),  107,  113; 
Hedsor  (Bucks.),7, 13,  14;  Holden- 
by  (Northants.),  335  ;  Ipjilepen 
(Devon),  100  ;  Sadberge  (Dur¬ 
ham),  4;  St.  Alban’s  (Herts.),  53 ; 
Thames, river,  390,  392;  Thirkel- 
low  (Derbyshire),  266 
Italy,  preservation  of  historical  monu¬ 
ments  in,  376 
Ivory  crosier  head,  178 


Jade  objects,  from  Central  America, 
309,  310 

James  (F.),  on  the  supposed  Mithraic 
temple  at  Burham  (Kent),  108  ; 
elected  Fellow,  198  ;  admitted,  237 
Japan,  copper-smelting  in,  332  ;  cham- 
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liered  tnmiili  and  burial  mounds  of, 
385,  388 

Jemmett  (Ehilip),  grant  of  arms  to, 
355 

Jenkins  (Kev.  Canon  E.  C.),  obituary 
notice  of,  IKi 

Jesse  Tree,  on  carved  narwhal’s  tusk, 
37 

Jet  objects,  from  Alfriston  (Sussex), 
;>2  :  TbirUel-low  (Derbysliire),  2(')(i 

Johnson  (Sir  J.  H.),  elected  Eellow, 
108:  admitted,  210 

Jonesville  (British  Honduras),  mounds 
at.  311 

Jupiter  Serapis,  marble  head  of,  276 


Kasr-ash-Shainmah,  near  Cairo,  Roman 
fortress  of  Babylon  at,  58  ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of,  and  resolutions  of  the  Society 
thereon,  68,  60  ;  reply  from  Eoreign 
Cilice,  85 

Kaye  (W.  J.),  elected  h'ellow,  318 
Kemp  (John,  archbishop  of  York), 
arms  of,  402 

Kempley  (Glouc.),  chromo-lithograph 
of  paintings  in  church  of,  exhibiteti, 
100 

Kempston  (Beds.),  painted  panels 
from,  207 

Kennedy  (Rev.  J.),  elected  Eellow, 
310  ;  adndtted.  321 

Kensington,  St.  Mary  Abbots,  brass 
alms- dish  from,  101 
Kerdeston  family,  arms  of,  170 
Kerdeston  (Sir  William  j,  170 
Keston  (Kent),  painted  panels  from, 
exhibited,  2(15 

Kevall  (George),  grant  of  arms  to,  352 
Key  (iron),  from  lj)plepen  (Devon.), 
100  ;  (silver-gilt)  belonging  to  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Northam])ton,  84 
Keyser  (C.  E.,  E.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  68,  271  ;  exhibits  drawing 
of  Doom  at  I’atcham  (Sussex),  I'JO  ; 
on  the  figures  of  Saints  found  on 
Devonshire  screens,  317,  336 
King  (A.  C.,  E.S.A.),  nominated 
scrutator,  35 

King  (L.  W.),  admitted  Eellow,  71 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  (Westmoreland), 
ancient  village  at,  255 
Klein  (S.  V.),  exhibits  hollow  brick 
vessels,  302 

Knife  (flint),  260  ;  (iron),  01  ;  (obsi¬ 
dian),  300  ;  (silver-mounted),  73 
Knife  hajidle  (brass),  from  Reigate 
(Surrey),  177 

Korea,  copper  smelting  in,  332 
Kyte  (John,  bishop  of  Carlisle),  seal 
of,  309 


Laci  (Edmund  ile,  earl  of  Lincoln) 
220 

Lacy  (John),  chamberlain  of  North¬ 
ampton,  84 

Lake-village  at  Glastonbury  (Somer¬ 
set),  310 

Laking  (G.),  exhibits  and  jirescnts 
plaster  cast  of  helmet  of  Henry  V., 
162 

Lamp  (terra-cotta),  from  Bradfield 
(Berks.),  276 

Lance-heads  (flint),  from  Luxor,  277 
Lane  (Thomas),  certificate  of  jierform- 
ance  of  duties  as  esquire  granted  to, 
275 

Lantern  (iron),  from  Holdenby 
(Northants),  335 

Lantern-shaped  object  (wood),  from 
Wells  Cathedral,  287 
Lanye  (John),  grant  of  arms  to,  350  ; 
(Richard),  350 

Lascelles  (B.  1’.,  M. A.), elected  Eellow, 
198  ;  admitted,  213 

Late-Celtic  objects  :  pottery  from 
Essex,  258  ;  sword  and  sheath  from 
Sadberge  (Durham),  4  ;  village  at 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  319 
Laver  (IL,  E.S.A.),  on  two  founder’s 
hoards  lately  discovered  in  Essex, 
and  on  a  pair  of  Roman  bronze 
forceps  from  Colchester,  96 ;  exhibits 
and  describes  late-Celtic  pottery 
from  Essex,  258  ;  on  earthworks  and 
Roman  remains  in  Mersea  (Essex), 
422 

Leach  (A.  E.,  E.S.A.),  resolution  pi’o- 
posed  by,  on  destruction  of  Rolls 
Chapel,  71 

Leaden  objects  :  celt  from  Southall 
(Middlesex),  329 

Leader  (J.  1).,  E.S.A.),  on  a  discovery 
at  Bradwell  (Derbysliire),  95 
Leather  (Cot.  11.  M.),  237 
Leather  objects  :  boot,  from  Iledsor 
(Bucks.),  14 
Lee  (Walter),  104 

Leek  (St.alfs  ),  pre-Norman  sculptured 
cross-shaft  from,  289 
Leg  irons,  from  St.  Albans,  53 
Lethaby  (W.  H.),  on  the  Westminster 
School  of  Tainting,  211 
Lewes  (Sussex),  seal  of  the  official  of 
the  Archdeacon  of,  81 
Lewis  (J.),  elected  Eellow,  101  ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  115 

Leybourne  (Sir  Roger  de),  223 
Liher  de  OJfioiis  l^er/um,  illuminated 
manuscript  of,  exhibited,  208 
Lihcr  lier/dlis,  illuminated  manuscript 
of,  exhibited.  209 
Lillebonne  (Sir  William  de),  200 
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Lincoln’s  Inn,  alabaster  panel  of 
Annunciation  found  in,  392;  pottery 
found  in,  393,  394 

Lindsey  (Robert  de,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borougb),  psalter  of,  exhibited,  202  ; 
description  of  book,  219 
Litester  (John),  1G9 
Litlington  (Nicholas,  abbot  of  West¬ 
minster),  mass-book  of,  172  ;  ex¬ 
hibited,  208  ;  description  of  book,22G 
Littledale  ( W.  A.), elected  Fellow,  270  ; 
admitted,  334 

Llangattock  (Lord,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
enamelled  plaque  of  German  work, 
77 

Local  secretaries,  appointment  of,  389 
Lochan  Dughaill  (Scotland),  cranuog 
in,  179 

Lochar  Moss  (Dumfries),  canoes  found 
in,  1 93 

London,  bronze  prow  of  Roman  gallej’' 
from,  306,  308  ;  potters’  kilns  from, 
42  ;  Roman  remains  from,  36  ;  visita¬ 
tion  of  certain  churches  in  the  city 
of,  about  1250,  68 

London,  Rolls  Chapel,  destruction  of, 
and  resolution  of  the  Society,  52  ; 
plans  etc.  exhibited,  69 ;  further 
resolution  of  the  Society,  72  ;  report 
of  deputation  to  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  77 

London,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  brass 
alms-dish  from,  101 
London,  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  missal 
formerly  belonging  to,  210,  231. 
London,  St.Mary  Woolnoth,  threatened 
destruction  of,  and  resolution  of  the 
Society,  91 

London,  St.  John,  Marylebone,  notes 
on  the  church  of,  102 
London,  Corporation  of,  decision  of,  to 
print  the  city  records,  and  resolution 
of  the.  Society  thereon,  39 
London,  Guildhall  Library,  exliibits 
illuminated  manuscript  missal,  210, 
231 

Lullingstone  (Kent),  tomb  at,  56 
Lumphanan  (Aberdeen),  stone  ball 
from,  407 
Lund  (J.),  114 

Luther  (Martin),  posting-bill  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  belonged  to,  118 
Luttrell  Psalter,  facsimile  illustrations 
from,  exhibited,  208 
Luxor  (Egypt),  flint  lance-heads  from, 
277 

Lydgate  (John),  illuminated  manu¬ 
script  of  his  Siege  of  Troy  exhibited, 
209 

Lyna.m  (C.),  admitted  Fellow,  35  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  describes  pre-Norman 


sculptured  cross-shaft  from  Leek 
(Staff.),  289 

Lynn  (Norfolk),  painted  panels  from 
All  Saints’  church,  exhibited,  206 
Lyte  (II.  C.  M.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
]dans,  etc.  of  Rolls  Chapel,  and  gii  es 
outline  of  its  history,  69 
Lyte  (Mrs.  M.),  exhibits  brass  alms- 
dish,  101 


McCulloch  (Sir  E.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  363 

Mackinlay  (J.  M.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  270 

Mackwilliam  family,  pedigree  of,  275 
Maclagan  (W.  D.,  archbishop  of 
York),  seal  of,  297 

Macmillan  (A.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 

notice  of,  143 
Maiden  Way,  line  of,  300 
Malcolm  (Col.  J.  W.),  exhibits  il¬ 
luminated  manuscript  book  of 
hours,  209,  231 

Mancetter  (Warw.),  Roman  pottery 
found  at,  404 

Manning  (Rev.  C.  R.,  F.S.A.),  ex¬ 
hibits  photograph  of  silver  octagonal 
d’sh  from  Whatfield  (Suffolk),  247 
Manning  (P.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
198  ;  admitted,  213 

Manuscripts,  illuminated,  exhibition 
of,  198;  catah>gue  of,  199;  Sir 
E.  M.  Thompson  on,  213  ;  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  203  ;  Benedictional  of  St. 
JEthelwold,  201,  215  ;  Bestiary,  201 ; 
.Bibles,  201,  202  ;  Books  of  hours, 

207,  209,  210;  Llher  de  OJficiis 
Bedum,  208  ;  Liher  Begnlis,  209; 
Life  of  St.  .Edmund,  201,  216 ; 
Louterell  Psalter,  208  ;  Lydgate’s 
Siege  of  Troy,  209 ;  Missals,  202, 

208,  209,  210  ;  Psalters,  201,  202, 
203,  208 

Marcellus  (Ulpius),  387,  388 
Margam  (Glamorgan),  cruciform 
earthwork  at,  283 
Margaret  (Queen),  charter  of,  275 
Maria  (Filippo,  Duke  of  Milan),  88 
Mass-book,  of  abbot  Litlington,  172, 
206,  226 

Mathematical  instruments,  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  set,  273 

Mausoleum,  at  Halicarnassus,  175, 
240,  245,  249 

Mazer,  double,  silver-mounted,  296 
Medallion  (bronze),  portrait.  76 
Medieval  Paintings,  English,  exhibi¬ 
tion  of,  198  ;  catalogue  of,  199 
Megalithic  remains  in  Tripoli,  38, 
253 
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Micklethwaite  (J.  T.,  F.S.A.),  calls 
attention  to  blocking  of  crypt  in 
AVorcester  cathedral  and  moves  reso¬ 
lution,  117  ;  exhibits  hand-grenade 
from  Adwalton  Moor  (Yorks.),  121  ; 
exhibits  chromo-lithograph  of  paint¬ 
ings  at  Kempley  (Glouc.)  199  ; 
nominated  scrutator,  121 
Middleton  (J.  11.,  A'.P.S.A.),  death  of, 
and  resolution  of  the  Society  thereon, 

210  ;  obituary  notice  of,  HtiO 
Middleton  (Mrs.),  resolution  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  on  death  of  her  husband 

211  ;  acknowledgment  of  same,  213 
Milemete  (Walter  de),  208,  225 
Milton  Abbas  (Dorset),  pix-canopy  at, 

289 

Alinet  (W..  E.S.A.),  appointed  auditor, 
08  :  exhibits  brass  alms-dish,  101 
Minns  (Rev.  G.  W.  AV.,  F.S.A.),  calls 
attention  to  threatened  destruction  of 
an  ancient  vault  at  Southampton  and 
moves  resolution,  290 
Misericordes  at  AA'ells  (Somerset), 
105 

Missal,  the  Sforza,  80 
Missals,  illuminated  manuscript,  ex¬ 
hibited,  202,  208,  209,  210 
Mitford  (Richard,  bishop  of  Salisbury), 
227 

Mithrnic  temple,  at  Burham  (Kent), 
105,  108,  218  ;  llousteads  (North- 
umb.),  107  :  Spuleto,  105,  107 
Molyneux  (Rev.  B.  AY.  IF,  D.C.L.). 

elected  Fellow,  101  ;  admitted,  210 
Montagu  (H.),  coins  of,  presidential 
reference  to  sale  of,  151 
jMontagu  (Sir.  S.),  elected  Fellow,  270; 
admitted,  270 

Monuments  (historic),  preservation  of, 
in  foreign  countries,  153,  371;  in 
Great  Britain,  150 

Moore  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms  to, 
355 

More  ( John),  marriage  of,  322  ;  date 
of  birth  of  children  of,  322  ;  (Sir 
Thomas),  date  of  liirth  of,  321 
Morieux  ( Sir  Thomas),  arms  of,  109 
Morris  (Rev.  R.  11.,  D.D.),  admitted 
Fellow,  198 

Alorris  (AY.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  illumi- 
natcil  manuscript  iisalter,  201  ; 
exhibits  part  of  an  illuminated  ma- 
nuscrijit  psalter  203,  221  ;  exhibits 
illuminated  book  of  hours  and  mis¬ 
sals,  208,  223,  221,  225 ;  exhibits 
illuminated  manuscript  bestiary, 
201  ;  obituary  notice  of,  305 
Mortar  (bronze),  09,  252 
Mortimer  (J.  R.),  on  embankment 
crosses  in  East  ATorkshire,  278 


Mosaic  pavement  from  London,  36 
Mother-of-pearl  disc,  309 
Mould  (bronze),  for  casting  celts,  328, 
329 

Mounds  in  Central  America,  308 
Mount  (AY.  G.),  exhibits  bronze  figure 
from  Silchester  (Hants),  71 
Munro,  (R.,  M.D.),  report  on  archteo- 
logical  investigations  in  Scotland, 

•  178 

Murray  (D.,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
101  ;  admitted,  171 

Muvks  cacxjjiticiiis  at  Appletree 
(Cumb.)  70 

Mu.skham,  South  (Notts.),  arms  in 
church  of,  102 


Nails  (iron),  from  Burham  (Kent), 
107,  113 

Narwhal's  tusk,  carved,  37 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  exhibited  by  trustees  of, 
19  ;  presidential  reference  to,  151 

Naville  (E.,  D.C.L.),  elected  llonor.ary 
P'ellow,  52 

jVrf  (silver-gilt),  of  Swiss  workman- 
shi]),  302 

Neolithic  implements  from  AA^orcester- 
shire,  319 

Nethermill  (John),  18  ;  (.lulian),  18 

Nevile  (George,  archbishop  of  York), 
arms  of,  102 

Newport  (Es.sex),  painted  lid  of  church 
chest  from,  exliibited,  200 

Newsome  (Bartholomew),  instrument 
maker,  273 

Nichols  (P'.  M.,  F.S.A. ),  on  a  further 
correction  of  the  date  of  the  birth 
year  of  Sir  Thomas  Alore,  321 

Norman  (P.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  brass 
alms-dish,  101  ;  elected  treasurer, 
129 

Northampton,  silver  badge,  key  and 
portrait  belonging  to  Corporation  of, 
83 

Northund)erland  (Duke  of),  exhibits 
illuminated  manuscript  missal.  209, 
227 

Norway,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  379 

Norwich,  panel  paintings  from,  ex¬ 
hibited,  205 

Norwich  Cathedral,  coloured  dr.awings 
of  paintings  in,  exhibited,  200  ; 
painted  falnda  from,  J.  G.  AA'^aller 
on,  123  :  AA^.  H.  St.  John  Hope  on, 
161  :  exhibited,  139,  173,  201 

Norwich,  St.  James,  painted  panels 
from,  207 
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Norwich,  St.  John  Maddermarket, 
painted  panels  from,  exhibited,  206  ; 
drawing's  of  painted  roof  at,  ex¬ 
hibited,  206 

Norwich,  St.  Michael-at-Plea, paintings 
from.  123  ;  panel  paintings  from,  ex¬ 
hibited,  204,  20.5 
Novi,  castle  of,  88 


Oban  (Scotland),  cave  at,  182 
Obituaiy  notices,  142,  360 
Obsidian  objects  from  Central  America, 
309,  317 

Ockley  (Surrey),  bronze  ring  from,  177 
Ode  (Kobert),  painter,  172 
Oculist’s  stamp  (Roman)  from  Harrold 
(Beds.),  83 

O’Donoghue  (F.  M.,  F.S.A.),  nomi¬ 
nated  scrutator,  247 
Oglander  (J.  H.),  elected  Fellow,  51  ; 
admitted,  295 

Oldfield  (E.,  F.S.A.),  on  the  sculptures 
of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus, 
240,  245,  249  ;  elected  Member  of 
Council,  429 

Oosterbeck  (Germany),  Roman  anti¬ 
quities  from,  213 

Oscott  (Staffs.),  St.  Mary’s  College, 
illuminated  manuscript  psalter  exhi¬ 
bited  by,  202,  221 

Owen  (Hugh,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of.  363 

Oxford,  All  Souls’  College,  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscript  psalter  exhibited 
by,  202,  208,219,  224 
Oxford,  Christ  Church,  illuminated 
manuscript  exhibited  by,  208 
Ozingell  (Kent),  weights  from,  175 


Pacific  (South),  implements  made  of 
bones  of  cetacea  from,  294 
Page  (W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  helmet 
and  shackles  from  St.  Alban’s,  53 
Painting,  the  Westminster  School  of, 
paper  on,  211 

Painting  (panel),  of  town  crier  of 
Northampton,  83 

Paintings,  medieval  English,  exhibi¬ 
tion  of,  1 98  ;  catalogue  of,  1 99  ; 
presidential  reference  to,  366 
Paintings,  or  drawings  of  paintings 
from  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  199,200,  203,  205,  206, 
207  ;  Barfreston  (Kent),  199  ;  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  200  ; 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  199  ;  Castle 
Acre  (Norfolk),  206  ;  Durham 
Cathedral,  199  ;  Elsing  (Norfolk), 
207  5  Hever  (Kent),  205  ;  Kempley 


(Glouc.),  199  ;  Kempston  (Beds.)’ 
207  ;  Keston  (Kent),  205  ;  Lynn> 
All  Saints,  206  ;  Newport  (Essex), 
200  :  Norwich,  205  ;  Norwich  Cathe¬ 
dral,  123,  164,  200,  204  ;  Norwich, 
St.  James,  207  ;  Norwich,  St.  John, 
Maddermarket,  206  ;  Norwich,  St. 
Mich.ael-at-Plea,  1 23,  204,  205 ; 

Patcham  (Sussex),  199  ;  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral,  199  ;  Pulham 
(Norfolk),  206 ;  Eomsey  Abbey 
(Hants.),  204  ;  South  Kensington 
Museum,  205,  206  ;  Southwold 

(Suffolk),  206  ;  Stradbroke  (Suf¬ 
folk),  206  ;  Wenhaston  (Suffolk), 
207  ;  Westminster  Abbey,  200,  204  ; 
Westminster  Palace,  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber,  200  ;  Westminster,  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  203,  204  ;  Wilton  House 
204  ;  Winchelsea  (Sussex),  207  ; 
Winchester  Cathedral,  200  ;  Wind¬ 
sor,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  207 ; 
York  Minster,  203 

Pakenham  (Sir  Edmund  de),  224  ; 

(Mary  de),  obit,  of,  224 
Palstaves  (bronze),  329 
Panel  (alabaster),  with  Annunciation, 
392  ;  (oak),  carved,  39  ;  (oak),  with 
arms  of  Henry  ihtzroy,  Duke  of 
Grafton,  73 

Panel  painting,  process  of,  123 
Parker  (Mathew,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  prerogative  seal  of,  397 
Patcham  (Sussex),  drawing  of  Doom 
at,  exhibited,  199 

Patera  (bronze),  from  Herringfleet 
(Suffolk),  237 

Patoo-patoo,  made  from  bones  of 
cetacea  in  South  Pacific,  294 
Patrick  (R.  W.  C.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  364 

Paul  (R.  W.),  on  recent  excavations  at 
Dore  Abbey  (Hereford),  34,  422 
Payne  (G.,  F.S.A.),  on  a  supposed 
Mithraic  Temple  at  Durham  (Kent), 
105 

Peacock  (E.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  bronze 
mortar,  69 ;  exhibits  and  presents 
hop  tally  from  Worcestershire,  335  ; 
exhibits  lignum,  vitae  bowl,  409 
Peacock  (Miss  F.),  exhibits  bronze 
mortar,  252 

Pedigree  of  Champneys  family,  275  ; 
Kings  of  England,  275;  Mack- 
w'iiliam  familj',  275 
Peel  Island,  Coniston  (Lancs.),  excava¬ 
tions  at,  258 

Pendant  (bronze),  found  near  Canter¬ 
bury,  262 

Pentheus,  death  of,  from  wall  painting 
at  Pompeii,  35 
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reiitland  Hills  (Scotland),  late-Celtic 
swoi’d  from,  0 
Perfume  cases  (silver),  100 
I’er.sia,  silver  dish  from,  321 
I’eterborough  cathedral,  drawings  of 
painted  roof  exhibited,  199  ;  restor¬ 
ation  of  west  front  of,  resolution  of 
Society  suggesting  alternative 
scheme,  240  ;  letters  from  Secretary 
to  Dean,  242,  243  ;  repltes  thereto, 
243  :  Dean  and  Chapter  consent  to 
receive  deputation,  244  :  Mr.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Philip  IVebb  explain  alter¬ 
native  scheme,  244  ;  deputation 
appointed,  245  ;  report  of  deputa¬ 
tion,  2  Id  ;  circular  issued  offering 
to  repair  north  gable,  and  asking 
the  Dean  and  Cha[)ter  to  delay  the 
proposed  work,  250  ;  circular  ap¬ 
proved  b_y  the  Society,  252  ;  offer  of 
the  Society  declined  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  2(59  ;  resolution  thank¬ 
ing  President  and  Council  for  action 
in  the  matter,  270  ;  presidential 
remarks  on,  3(iS  ;  silver  cross  said  to 
have  been  found  in,  92 
I’eterson  (E.  P. ),  amoval  of,  158 
Petrie  (  Dr.  W.  M.  P.)  excavations  by, 
presidential  reference  to,  153 
Pctworth  (Sussex),  helmet  in  church 
of,  55 

Philip  (canon  of  Lincoln),  201,  218 
Phillips  (M.),  elected  Pellow,  51  ; 
admitted,  237 

Pile-dwelling  at  Hedsor  (Bucks.),  7 
Pilkingtou  (Lieut.-Col.  J.),  elected 
Fellow,  101  ;  admitted.  140 
I^ins  ^^bone),  185  ;  (bronze),  211 
Pires  (Willi.'im),  ‘‘Safe  Conduct” 
granted  to,  411 

Pix  (silver-gilt),  found  at  Portsmouth, 
337 

Pi.x-canopy,  at  IVells  Cathedral,  287  ; 
Milton  Abbas  (Dorset), 289  ;  Tewkes¬ 
bury  (Glouc.).  289 

Plaque  (enamelled),  of  German  work, 
77 

Plate  :  cocoa-nut  cup  (silver-mounted) 
from  Eton  College,  248  ;  cup  (silver- 
gilt)  from  Tong  church  (Salop), 
1()2  ;  dish  (silver),  Indian,  2(58  ,  321; 
di.sh  (silver)  from  Whattield  (Suf¬ 
folk),  247  ;  hanap  (silver-gilt)  from 
Edenham  (Line.),  92  ;  mazer  (silver- 
mounted),  29(5  ;  nef  or  ship  (silver- 
gilt),  302  ;  pix  (silver-gilt),  337 
Platon  (Central  America),  sepulchral 
mound  at,  309 

Pleyte  (Dr.  VV.,  Hon.  F.S.A),  exhibits 
and  presents  photographs  of  Koman 
antiquities  found  near  Arnhem,  213 


Plumste.ad  Magna  (Norfolk),  seal  of 
the  peculiar  of,  80 

Pole  (Cardinal,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  seal  of,  39(5 

Polishers  (stone),  from  crannog  in 
Lochau  Dnghaill  (Scotland),  181 
Pollock  (Sir  F.),  elected  Fellow,  318  ; 

admitted.  321 
Polybius  (P.  Cipius),  237 
Pomanders  (silver),  100 
Pompeii,  wall  painting  of  death  of 
Pentheus,  35  ;  wall  paintings  in 
house  of  Aulus  Vettius,  90 
Portrait  medallion  (bronze),  7(5 
Portraits  of  :  Cardinal,  unknown,  from 
Windsor  Castle,  178  ;  Clifford 
(George,  Earl  of  (Zlumberlaud),  302  ; 
a  princess  of  Saxony,  2G8  ;  Shakes¬ 
peare  (William),  42,  49  ;  town  crier 
of  Northampton,  83 
Portsmouth,  silver-gilt  pix  found  at, 
337 

Portugal,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  378 

Posting-bill,  conjectured  to  .have  be¬ 
longed  to  Martin  Luther,  118 
Potkyn  (William),  grant  of  arms  to, 
348 

Potter’s  kiln,  London,  42  ;  Shoebmy 
(Essex),  40 
Pottery  : 

From  mounds  in  Central  America, 
309,  310,  311,  314,  315. 

Hollow  brick  vessels  from  Stanmore 
(Middlesex),  392 

Model  of  an  Archimedean  screw 
from  Egypt,  277 

The  persistence  of  Roman  typos  of 
pottery  throughout  the  Romano- 
English  and  early  medieval  period, 
7(5 

Medieval,  from  Lincoln’s  Inn,  393, 
394 

Pre-Roman,  Horn  Carli.sle,  337  ; 
Cookham  (Berks.),  15;  Essex, 
258  ;  Lochan  Dnghaill  (Scotland), 
182;  Pule  Hill  (Yorks.),  335; 
Shoelmry  (Essex),  41  ;  Stoop 
High  Edge  (Deihyshire),  2(53  ; 
Thirkel-low  (Derbyshire),  2(5(5 
Roman,  from  Birrens  (Scotland), 
19(5  ;  Burham  (Kent),  107,  113  ; 
Carlisle,  298;  Hedsor  (Bucks.),  9, 
10.  11.  14;  London,  36;  Man- 
cetter  (  Warw.),  404  ;  Preston-next- 
AVingh.am  (Kent),  247 
Powell  (F.  Y.,  M. A.),  admitted  Fellow, 
420 

Power  (D’Arcy,  M.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
270  ;  admitted,  287 

Powle  (Stephen),  confirmation  of  arms 
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to,  353  ;  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms  to, 
349.  351 

Praetorins  (C.  J.),  drawing  hy,  exhi¬ 
bited,  204 

Presidential  addresses,  140,  358 
Preston  (T.),  elected  Fellow,  319;  ad¬ 
mitted,  357 

Preston-next-Wingham  (Kent),  Koman 
remains  from,  247 
Prevost  (A.),  elected  Fellow,  418 
Price  (F.  G.  Hilton,  Dir.  S.  A.),  exhi¬ 
bits  and  describes  flint  lance-heads 
from  Luxor,  277 ;  exhibits  terra¬ 
cotta  model  of  an  Archimedean 
screw  from  Lower  Kgjpt,  277 
Processional  cross  (bronze),  32 
Prow  of  galley  (bronze).  Roman,  from 
London,  .306,  308 

Prussia,  preservation  of  historicmonu- 
ments  in,  372 

Psalters,  illuminated  manuscript,  exhi¬ 
bited,  201,  202,  203,  208 
Pueblo  Nuevo  (Central  America), 
sepulchral  mound  at.  309 
Pule  Hill  (Yorks.),  sepulchral  urns 
from,  335 

Pulliam  (Norfolk),  drawings  of  painted 
screen  at,  exhibited,  206 


Quaritch  (B.),  exhibits  engravings  of 
Shakespeare’s  portraits,  50 
Quattenus,  name  of  maker  of  paterae, 
239 

Quincy  (Roger  de,  earl  of  Winchester), 
223 


Rabbit-shaped  vessel  (pottery),  Roman, 
2  47 

Raleigh  (Lady),  portrait  of,  318 

Rawe  (George),  gr.ant  of  arms  to,  351 

Rawlins  (Rev.  F.  J.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  .362 

Rawnsley  (Rev.  IL  D.),  exhibits  carved 
sandstone  slab,  4 

Read  (C.  H.,  Sec.  S.A.),  on  a  late- 
Celtic  sword  and  sheath  from  Sad- 
berge  (Durham),  4  ;  on  a  potter’s  kiln 
at  Shoebury  (Essex),  40  ;  on  a  brass 
enamelled  candlestick,  78  ;  note  on  a 
shield  in  the  Sforza  missal,  86  ;  on  a 
silver-gilt  hanap  from  Edeijham 
church  (Lincoln),  92  ;  exhibits  silver 
pomanders  and  perfume  cases,  silver 
Goa  stone  cases  and  Goa  stones,  1 00  ; 
on  a  silver-gilt  cup  from  Tong  church 
(Salop),  162 ;  on  a  bronze  weight 
found  at  Grove  Ferry  (Kent),  174  ; 
exhibits  ivory  crosier  head,  178  ;  on 
a  bronze  spearhead  and  pins  from 


Fenny  Bentley  (Derbyshire),  211  ; 
exhibits  Koman  bronze  vessel  from 
Herringflect  (Suffolk),  237  ;  exhibits 
silver  dish  of  North  Indian  work, 
268;  describes  silver-gilt  oi^ship 
of  Swiss  workmanship,  302  ;  on  a 
Roman  bronze  prow  found  in  London, 
306  ;  exhibits  and  describes  silver 
dish  from  the  Hindu  Kush,  321  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  describes  hoards  of  bronze 
implements  from  Grays  Thurrock 
(Essex)  and  Southall  (Middlesex), 
327  ;  on  a  Viking  sword  found  in  the 
Thames,  390 

Read  (Gen.  J.  M.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  363 

Reeve  (H.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice  of, 
143 

Regalia,  English  and  Scottish,  lantern 
slides  of,  exhibited,  101 
Reigate  (Surrey),  brass  knife  handle 
from,  177 

Reliquary  (silver),  exhibited,  100 
Kenaud  (F.),  presents  volumes  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  ancient  tiles,  389 
Reredos,  painted,  or  tahnla,  from  Nor¬ 
wich  cathedral,  123,  164  ;  exhibited, 
139,  173,  204 

Resurrection,  the,  on  Norwich  tah^CLa, 
131 

Rhvs  (John,  M.  A.),  admitted  Fellow, 
35 

Richard  II.  (King  of  England),  por¬ 
trait  of,  exhibited,  204 
Richard  III.  (King  of  England), 
portraits  of,  exhibited,  206 
Richards  (H.  C.),  elected  Fellow.  198 
Richards  (Rev.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.),  elected 
Fellow,  61  ;  admitted,  68 
Richmond  (G.,  F.S.A.),  obituary  notice 
of,  145 

Rings  (bronze),  177,  329  ;  (silver),  83 
Kivett-Carnac  (Col.  J.  H.,  C.I.E., 
A.D.C.),  elected  Fellow,  418 
Roberts  (Sir  Owen,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  68,  271 

Robinson  (Sir  Charles,  F.S. A.),  exhibits 
and  describes  bronze  processional 
cross,  32  ;  exhibits  three  ancient 
Scottish  brooches,  39 ;  exhibits 
bronze  portrait  medallion,  76 ; 
exhibits  copper-gilt  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  and  silver  reliquary. 
100  ;  exhibits  portrait  of  a  cardinal 
from  Windsor  Castle,  178  ;  exhibits 
and  describes  a  silver  mounted  double 
mazer,  296 

Rogers  (Robert),  grant  of  arms  to 
362 

Eokeby  (William,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin),  arms  of,  400 
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Rolls  chapel,  destruction  of,  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Society,  52  ;  plans,  etc. 
of,  exhibited,  C'J  ;  further  re.solution 
of  the  Society,  72  :  report  of  depn- 
tation  to  Eirst  Coinniissioner  of 
Works,  77 

Roman  remains  at  or  from,  Andileston 
(Remln-okeshire),  40!)  :  A])pletree 
(Cnmb.),  70  ;  Baden  (Suisse),  305  ; 
Baldwinholme  (Cumb.),  2'.)'J  ;  Bir- 
rens  (Scotland),  11)3  :  Bradfield 
(Berks.),  270;  Brampton,  Old 
(Cumb.),  421  ;  Carlisle,  21)3,  21)1), 
330  ;  Carmarthen  (Wales),  400  ; 
Chesters  (Northund).),  387  ;  Col¬ 
chester  (Essex),  00  ;  Cwmbrvvyn 
(Wales),  409 ;  Ford  (Bembroke), 
400;  Harrold  (Beds.),  83;  lledsor 
(Bucks.),  7  ;  Herringdeet  (Suffolk), 
237  ;  Kasr-ash-Shammah,  near 
Cairo,  58  ;  London,  30,  42,  300,  308  ; 
Maneetter  (Warw.),  404  ;  Mersea 
(Essex),  422  ;  Oosterbeck  (Ger¬ 
many),  21 3  ;  Breston-next-Wingham 
(Kent),  247  ;  Silchester  (Hants.), 
73,  115,  308,  410 

Roman  wall,  the,  report  of  work  on, 
200 

Rome,  preservation  of  historical  monu¬ 
ments  in,  370 

Rome  (W.,  F.S.A.),  exhiliits  oak  panel 
with  arms  of  Duke  of  Grafton.  73  ; 
exhibits  tei'ra-cotta  figure  from 
Tanagra,  100  ;  exhibits  marble  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapisfrom  Egypt,  270 
Romerich  king  of  arms,  grant  by, 
341 

Romney'  Marsh,  plan  of,  275 
Romney  (Earl  of),  seal  of,  83 
Romsey'  Abbey  (Hants),  painted  panel 
from,  exhibited,  204 
Rood,  painted,  from  Hever  (Kent),  205 
Rookwood  (Lord),  97 
Roper  (W.  O.),  elected  Fellow,  319  ; 
admitted,  334 

Rosel  (Calvados),  stone  figures  from,  89 
Rotherham  (Thomas,  archbishop  of 
York),  arms  of.  403 
Round  (J.  H.,  M.A.),  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Saxons  and  East 
Saxons  based  on  a  study  of  place- 
names  in  Sussex  and  Essex,  84 
Roundels  (wood),  271 
Rowe  (William),  grant  of  arms  to, 
353 

Ruele  (Gansotus  de  la),  275 
Russia,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  380 

Rutland  (Duke  of),  exhiliits  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscript  psalter,  202  ; 
description  of  book,  220 


Rye  (Sussex),  petition  concerning 
harbour  of,  275 

Rye  (H.  A.),  presents  casts  of  seals  of 
Blnglish  bishops,  53 
Ryley  (William,  Norroy),  grant  of 
arms  by,  354 

Sadberge  (Durham),  late-Celtic  sword 
'and  sheath  from,  4 
“  Safe  conduct  ”  granted  in  1406,  411 
St.  Ailthelwold  (bishop  of  Winchester), 
201,  215 

St.  Alban’s,  helmet  and  shackles  from 
St.  Beter’s  churchyard,  63 
St.  Alban’s  (Hugh  of),  203 
St.  Andrew,  stone  figure  of,  89 
St.  Anthony  of  Badua,  on  carved 
narwhal’s  tusk,  37 
St.  Apollonia,  on  a  brass  case,  87 
St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  on  a  brass 
case,  87 

St.  Bruno,  on  a  brass  case,  87 
St.  Catherine,  on  a  brass  case,  87 
St.  Christopher,  copper  figure  of,  100 
St.  Clement,  seal  of  a  fraternity  of, 
35 

St.  Cuthbert.  4 

St.  Edmund  the  King,  illuminated 
manuserip*:  life  of,  exhibited,  201, 
216  ;  on  panel  painting,  203 
St.  Etheldreda,  scenes  from  the  life 
of,  205  ;  panel  with  head  of,  205 
St.  Francis,  on  carved  narwhal’s  tusk, 
37 

St.  George  (Sir  Henry,  Garter  King 
of  Arms),  grant  of  arms  by,  356 
St.  Herebert,  4 

St.  Jerome,  on  a  brass  case,  87 
St.  John  Baptist,  on  carved  narwhal’s 
tusk,  37  ;  on  brass  case,  87  ;  on 
ch  i  snide,  253 

St.  Katherine,  on  chasuble,  253 
St.  Lucia,  on  a  brass  case,  87 
St.  Margaret’s  Bark  (Hereford),  cruci¬ 
form  mound  in,  283 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on  chasuble, 
253 

St.  Michael,  on  carved  narwhal’s  tusk, 
37 

St.  Baul,  on  carved  narwhal’s  tusk,  37  ; 
on  chasuble,  253 

St.  Beter,  on  carved  narwlial’s  tusk, 
37  ;  stone  figure  of,  89  ;  on  chasuble, 
253 

St.  William,  panel  painting  of,  203 
Saitapharnes,  tiara  of,  382 
Saltillo  (British  Honduras),  mounds 
at,  315 

Salvago  (Violante),  88 
San  Antonio  (British  Honduras), 
mounds  at,  315 
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Sandall  (Yorks.),  arms  in  ckurcli  of 
403 

San  Estevan  (British  Honduras), 
mounds  at,  314 

San  Maximo  (Central  America), 
mounds  at,  309,  314 

Sarteneja  (British  Honduras),  mounds 
at,  314 

Saunders  (Nicholas),  rector  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Lewes,  81 

Savage  (Rev.  E.  B.,  M.A.),  admitted 
Eellow,  162 ;  on  ancient  burial 
customs,  302 

Savage  (Thomas,  archbishop  of  York), 
arms  of,  403 

Savile  (John,  Lord,  E.S.A.),  obituary- 
notice  of,  363 

Saxon  remains  from  Alfriston  (Sussex), 

92  ;  Bedford,  114 

Saxons  (East  and  South),  settlement 
of,  84 

Saxony,  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  in,  373 

Sayer  (Exton),  commissary  of  Exeter, 
seal  of,  81  ;  (George),  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  82 

Schaffhausen,  arms  of  the  canton  of, 

93 

Scotland,  archaeological  investigations 
in,  178  ;  brooches  from,  39 

Scott  (J.  O.,  E.S.A.),  exhibits  coloured 
drawing  of  part  of  the  Westminster 
frontal,  268 

Scraper  (flint),  from  crannog  inLochan 
Dughaill  (Scotland),  181 

Scrutators  nominated,  140,  247,  357, 
421 

Seals  : 

Ecclesiastical  :  of  Denne  (John), 
archdeacon  of  Rochester,  82  ; 
official  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Lewes,  81  ;  peculiar  of  Blumstead 
Magna  (Norfolk),  80  ;  prerogative 
court  of  Canterbury,  275,  397  ; 
regality  of  Hexham,  400  ;  Sayer 
(Exton)  commissary  of  Exeter, 
81 

Episcopal  :  casts  of,  presented,  53  ; 
of  Brocis  (.lames,  bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester),  275;  Craniner  (Thomas, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  395  ; 
Davidson  (R.  T.,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester),  297  ;  Gott  (John,  bishop 
of  Truro),  297  ;  Kyte  (John, 
bishop  of  Carlisle),  399;  Mac- 
lagan  (W.  !>.,  archbishop  of 

York),  297  ;  Pole  (Cardinal,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury),  396 ; 
Temple  (F.,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  297 

Personal  and  official  :  of  Bellingham 
VOL.  XYI.  2 


(Walter,  Ireland  King  of  Arms), 
345  ;  Camden  (Marquis),  83  ; 
Dorset  (Duke  of),  83 ;  Freville 
(Sir  Baldwin),  275 ;  Grene  (Sir 
Henry),  275  ;  Romerich  (King  of 
Arms),  342  ;  Romney  (Karl  of), 
83  ;  Wrythe  (John,  Garter  King 
of  Arms),  348  ;  Zouch  (William 
la),  275 

Monastic  and  Collegiate  :  of  the 
Carmelites  of  Hitchin,  274  ;  a 
fraternity  of  St.  Clement,  35 
Royal  :  fifth  great  seal  of  Charles  II., 
297 

Selby  (Yorks.),  arms  in  the  abbey 
church  of,  402 

Senams,  at  Tarhuna  (Tripoli),  38 
Sepulchral  monuments,  drawings  of, 
presented,  51 

Settle,  carved  panel  of,  39 
Sforza  (Ludovico  Maria,  Duke  of 
Milan),  86 
Sforza  missal,  86 

Shackles  (iron),  from  St.  Albans,  53 
Shakespeare  (William),  carved  panel 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to,  39  ; 
portrait  of,  42 

Sharpening  stones  from  crannog  in 
Loehan  Dughaill  (Scotland),  181 
Shattock  (T.  T.),  admitted  Fellow, 
118 

Shells,  from  Central  America,  309  ; 
Hedsor  (Bucks.),  14 ;  Oban  cave, 
183,  184 

Sherborne  (Dorset),  missal  formerly 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of,  209,  226 
Sherbrooke  (Thomas),  208 
Ship  (silver-gilt),  of  Swiss  workman¬ 
ship,  302 

Shoebury  (Essex),  potter’s  kiln  at,  40 
Shropshire,  stone  cup  from,  211 
Siferwas  (John),  missal  illuminated 
by,  209,  227,  228 

Silchester  (Hants.),  drawings  of  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  from,  presented, 
419  ;  knife  and  bronze  figures  from, 
73  ;  presidential  reference  to  work 
at,  148,  368  ;  reports  on  excavations 
at,  115,357 

Silver  objects  :  alms-dish  from  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  101  ;  badge 
of  Northampton  borough  hall-keeper, 
83  ;  brooches,  Scottish,  39  ;  cross 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  92  ;  cup  (silver-gilt),  from 
Tong  church  (Salop),  162  ;  dishes, 
of  Indian  work,  268,  321  ;  from 
Whatfield  (Suffolk),  247  ;  Goa  stone 
cases,  100  ;  hanap  (silver-gilt),  from 
Edenham  church  (Line  ),  92  ;  key 
belonging  to  Northampton  corpora- 
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tion,  84  ;  nef,  or  ship  (silver-gilt), 
302  ;  perfume  cases,  100  ;  pix  (silver- 
gilt)  fonud  at  Portsmouth,  337  ; 
reliquary,  100  ;  ring  from  Harrohl 
(Beds.),  83 

Simpson  (Kev.  W.  S.,  D.D.,  F.S.A.)) 
on  visitations  of  certain  churches 
in  the  city  of  London  about  the 
year  1250,  08  ;  obituary  notice  of, 
301 

Skinner  (A.B.,  B.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
198  ;  admitted,  213 
Smith  alias  Reed,  (Thomas),  grant 
of  arms  to,  345 

Smirke  (Richard),  drawings  by,  ex¬ 
hibited,  203 

Southall  (Middlesex),  hoard  of  bronze 
implements  from,  327,  328 
Southampton,  threatened  destruction 
of  ancient  vault  and  resolution  of 
the  Society  on,29() ;  letter  from  town 
clerk.  305 

Southchurch  (Essex),  founder’s  hoard 
of  bronze  from,  98 

South  Kensington  Mnscum,  rood  from, 
exhibited,  205  ;  painted  panels  from, 
exhibited,  20(1 

Southwell  (Notts.),  arms  in  Minster  of, 
402 

Southwold  (Suffolk),  drawings  of 
painted  screen  at,  exhibited,  206 
Spain,  preservation  of  historical  monu¬ 
ments  in,  378 

Spearheads  (bronze),  97,  211  ;  (iron), 
7,  114 

Spinola  (Cattocchia),  88  ;  (Marco), 
88 

Spoleto,  Mithraic  cave  at,  105,  107 
Stanmore  (Middlesex),  hollow  brick 
vessels  from,  392 

Stanvvick  (Yorks.),  late-Celtic  sword 
from,  6 

Sta  Rita  (British  Honduras),  mounds 
at,  311,  313,  314  ;  mural  decoration 
at,  312 

Statuette  (bronze),  from  Silchester 
(Hants.),  73 

Stephens  (Prof.  G.,  F.S.A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  144 

Stephens  (Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.,  dean 
of  Winchester),  admitted  Fellow, 
31 

Stephenson  (M.,  F.S.A.),  nominated 
scrutator,  35,  247  ;  exhibits  photo¬ 
lithograph  of  Lynn  brass,  51  ;  on  a 
palimpsest  brass  from  Astley 
(Warw.),  163  ;  appointed  auditor,  271 
Stepney  (The  lit.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of, 
L).]).,  F.S. A.),  appointed  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  420 


Stevenson  (J.  J.,  F.S. A.),  on  a  new 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus,  175 

Stirling,  Carse  of,  deer  horn  imple¬ 
ment  from,  191 

Stone  objects  :  axe,  from  Thirkeldow 
(Derbyshire),  266  ;  balls,  from  Scot¬ 
land.  407  ;  carved  sandstone  slab  from 
Crosthwaite  (Cumb.),  4  ;  celts  from 
Clyde  river,  193  ;  Ipplepen  (Devon), 
421  ;  cup  from  Shropshire,  211  ; 
disc  from  Lochan  Dughaill  crannog 
(Scotland),  181  ;  figure  fromBrauns- 
ton  (Rutland),  177  ;  polishers  from 
Lochan  Dughaill,  18i  ;  sharpening 
stones  from  Lochan  Dughaill,  181 
Stone  (P.  G.,  F.S. A.),  e-vliibits  and 
describes  a  set  of  Elizabethan 
n>athematical  instruments,  273  ;  on 
recent  discoveries  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  409 

Stoneware,  beaker  of,  94 
Stoop  High  Edge  (Derbyshire),  barrow 
at,  261,  262 

Stradbroke  (Suffolk),  painted  panels 
from,  exhibited,  206 
Stroatfeild  (Rev.  W.  C.),  presents 
impressions  of  seals  and  original 
documents,  274 

Strypes  (Elgin),  stone  ball  from,  409 
Stutfield  (A.  R.  O.),  elected  Fellow, 
418  ;  admitted,  420 
Sun-dial,  sepulchral  brass  converted 
into,  164 

Surnames,  medieval,  and  their  various 
spellings,  304 
Sussex,  place-names  in,  84 
Sutton,  (J.),  mayor  of  Northampton, 
84 

Swaytho7-pe  (Yorks.),  embankment 
crosses,  at,  281 

Sweden,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  379 
Swift,  John,  21 

Switzerland,  preservation  of  historic 
monuments  in,  155 

Swords  (bronze),  4,  90  ;  (iron),  114  ; 
from  Bedford,  114  ;  Crofton  (Ross- 
shire),  90  ;  Sadberge  (Durham),  4  ; 
Thames  river,  390,  392 

Tabley,  (Lord  de,  F.S. A.),  obituary 
notice  of,  146 

TahvLa,  painted,  from  Norwich  cathe¬ 
dral,  J.  G.  Waller  on,  123  ;  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  on,  164  ;  exhibited, 
139,  173,  204  ;  fiom  Westminster 
Abbey,  e.xhibited,  200;  coloured 
drawing  of,  exhibited,  268  ;  presi- 
1  dcntial  reference  to,  367 
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Tanagra,  terra-cotta  figures  from,  100 
Tarhuna  (Tripoli),  megalithic  temples 
or  seuams  of,  38 

Taylor  (Thomas),  grant  of  arms  to, 
353 

Temple,  (F.,  archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
seal  of,  297 

Tennant  (C.  A.,  B.A.),  elected  Fellow, 
319  ;  admitted,  334 
Terra-cotta  figures  from  Tanagra,  100 
Tewkesbury  (Glouc.),  canopy  at,  289 
Thames  (river),  swords  from,  390,  392 
Thirkel-low  (Derbyshire),  barrow  at, 
263 

Thomas  (Eev.  G.  E.),  104 
Thompson  (SirE.  M.,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.), 
on  the  illuminated  m.anuscripts  in  the 
exhibition  of  English  medieval  paint¬ 
ings,  213 

Thompson  (H.  Y.,  B.A.),  elected  Fel¬ 
low,  418 

Thorpe  (W.  G.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  cake 
of  copper  and  iron  key  from  Ipplepen 
(Devon),  100  ;  exhibits  posting-bill 
conjectured  to  have  belonged  to 
Martin  Luther,  118  ;  moves  resolu- 
lution  with  reference  to  appointment 
of  Council,  357,  384  ;  exhibits  stone 
celt  from  Ipplepen  (Devon),  421 
Throwing-stick,  made  from  bones  of 
cetacea  in  South  Pacific,  294 
Tibetot  (Hawy.se  de),  208,  225 
Tiger’s  head  (clay),  from  Central 
America,  309 

Tiles  (encaustic),  drawings  of,  pre¬ 
sented,  389 

Tombstone,  coped,  at  Gosforth  (Cumb.), 
297 

Tong  (Salop),  silver-gilt  cup  from 
church  of,  162 
Torelli  (Bernardina),  88 
Torques  (gold),  from  Ireland,  274 
Towie  (Aberdeen),  stone  ball  from, 
408 

Trenchers  (wood),  271 
Trilithons  in  Tripoli.  263 
Trinity,  the,  on  carved  narwhal’s  tusk, 
37 

Tripoli,  megalithic  remains  in,  38, 
253 

Tristram  (Mathew),  grant  of  arms  to, 
341 

Trollope  (Eev.  A.),  obituary  notice  of, 
146 

Tuer  (A.  W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  horn¬ 
books  and  a  mould  for  making  ginger¬ 
bread  horn-books,  213 
Turf  wall  at  Appletree  (Cumb.),  70 
Turner  (Sir  W.),  187,  191 
Tuscany,  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  in,  377 


Tyson  (W.),  brass  formerly  belonging 
to,  164 


Unicorn’s  horn,  carved,  37 
United  States  of  America,  preservation 
of  historical  monuments  in,  380 
Urswick  (Lancs.),  ancient  village  at, 
255 


Vanbrugh  (John,  Clarencieux),  grant 
of  arms  by,  356 
Vaux  (William),  obit  of,  220 
Vertue  (Et.  Eev.  Bishop,  E.S.A.),  ex¬ 
hibits  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  49  ; 
exhibits  the  Sforza  missal,  86  ;  exhi¬ 
bits  illuminated  manuscript  book  of 
hours,  210,  232  ;  exhibits  silver-gilt 
pyx  found  at  Portsmouth.  337 
Vessel  (bronze),  from  Herringfleet 
(Suffolk),  237  ;  (pottery')  in  form  of 
rabbit,  from  Preston-next-  Wingham 
(Kent),  241 

Vessels  (hollow  brick),  exhibited,  392 
Vestments,  chasubles,  252 
Vettius  (Aulus),  house  of,  at  Pompeii, 
90 

Vice-Presidents,  appointments  of,  39, 
162,  246,  385,  420 

Victoria  (Queen),  address  presented  to, 
on  death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  73  ;  exhibits  portrait  of  a  car¬ 
dinal  from  Windsor  Castle,  178  ; 
address  to,  on  completion  of  sixtieth 
year  of  her  reign,  420 
Virgin,  the,  coronation  of,  on  silver 
reliquary.  101 

Votive  objects  (gold),  from  Ireland, 
273 


Waldby  (Eobert,  archbishop  of  York), 
seal  of,  for  the  regality  of  Hexham, 
400 

Waller  (J.  G.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits  draw¬ 
ings  of  monumental  brasses,  61  ;  on 
the  painted  tabula  or  reredos  in 
Norwich  cathedral,  with  remarks  on 
some  paintings  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael-at-PIea,  Norwich,  123  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  volume  of  original  drawings  of 
wall-paintings,  203  ;  nominated  scru¬ 
tator,  357 

Wall-paintings,  at  Pompeii,  35,  90  ; 
at  Sta  Eita  (British  Honduras),  312  ; 
volume  of  original  drawings  of,  exhi¬ 
bited,  203 

Ward,  (J.  F.S.A.),  on  excavations  in 
barrows  near  Buxton  (Derbyshire), 
261 
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AYarham  (AA'illiam,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury),  prerojfative  seal  of,  275 
Warining-pan,  Scandinavian,  213 
AVarrcn  (E.  1’.),  elected  Eellow,  418  ; 
admitted,  420 

AVarren  (K.  A.,  E.S.A.),  exhibits 

“  safe  conduct  ”  granted  in  1400  to 
AA'illiam  I’ires,  411 

AA^arton  (Lane.),  late-Celtic  sword 
from,  6 

AA^as  (John),  missal  written  by,  209, 
227,  228 

AA'atts  (AA^.  AY.),  elected  Fellow,  270  ; 
admitted,  270 

AA’'ebb  (M.  It.),  elected  Fellow,  51 
AA^eight  (bronze),  from  Grove  Ferry 
(Kent),  174  ;  made  from  Roman 
coin,  175 

AA'’eldon  (AA'”.  II.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms), 
admitted  Fellow,  60 
AA^ells  cathedral  (Somerset),  lantern¬ 
shaped  object  from,  287  ;  rniseri- 
cordes  in,  105  ;  photographs  of 
misericordes  presented,  385 
AA'enhaston  (Suffolk),  painted  Doom  at, 
207 

AYesley  (Charles),  101  ;  (Samuel), 
104 

AA'cst  (Edmund),  349  ;  (Jane),  grant 
of  arms  to,  349 

AYestmin.ster  Abbey,  frontal  or  painted 
table  from,  exhibited,  200  ;  co¬ 
loured  drawing  of  frontal  exhi¬ 
bited,  208  ;  presidential  reference  to 
frontal,  307  ;  helmet  in,  55,  50,  58  ; 
helmet  of  Henry  V.  in,  102  ;  portrait 
of  Richard  11.  from,  exhibited,  204 
AA^estminster  (Dean  of),  exhibits  Liber 
llegcdis,  209,  225 

AA'^pstminster  (Dean  and  Chapter  of), 
exhibit  painted  table  or  reredos 
from  the  alibey,  200  ;  exhibit  portrait 
of  Richard  II.,  204  ;  exhibit  mass- 
book  of  Abbot  Litlington,  172,  208, 
226 

AA^'estminster  Palace,  drawings  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  Painted  Chamber  exhibited, 
200  ;  drawings  of  paintings  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  exhibited,  203, 
204 

AA’estminster,  St.  Margaret,  brass  and 
silver  gilt  alms-dishes  from,  101 
AYestminster  School  of  Painting,  paper 
on, 211 

AYestmorland,  report  of  local  secretary 
for,  253 

AA’hatfield  (Suffolk),  silver  dish  from, 
217 

AYilkinson  (Rev.  J.  F.,  M.A.),  elected 
Fellow,  418 


AYillett  (II.),  exhibits  brass  enamelled 
candlestick,  78  ;  exhibits  a  portrait  of 
princess  of  Saxony  by  Cranach,  08 
AYilliams  (M.  S.,  F.S.A.),  exhibits 
Viking  sword  found  in  the  Thames, 
390 

AA’illoughhy  (Peter  Robert,  19th  Lord), 
92 

AVilson  (Major  B.),  exhibits  wooden 
ronndelsor  trenchers,  271 
AVilton  House,  diptych  from,  chromo¬ 
lithograph  of,  exhibited,  204 
AA^'inchelsea  (Sussex),  painiing  from 
old  town  h.all,  exhibited,  207 
AViuchester  cathedral,  lid  of  painted 
chest  or  reliquary  from,  exhibited, 
200 

AViuchester  (Dean  and  Chapter  of), 
exhibit  lid  of  painted  chest  or  reli¬ 
quary,  200  ;  exhibit  illuminated 
manuscript  bible,  201  ;  description 
of  the  book,  217 

Winchester,  St.  Cross  Hospital,  presi¬ 
dential  reference  to,  370 
AVindle  (B.  C.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.), 
elected  Fellow,  319;  admitted,  319; 
e.xhibits  neolithic  implements  from 
AYorcestershire,  319 
Windsor  castle,  painted  panels  from, 
207  ;  portrait  of  an  unknown  car¬ 
dinal  at,  178 

AVindsor  (Dean  and  Chapter  of)  ex¬ 
hibit  painted  panels  found  in  the 
castle,  207 

AVooden  objects,  from  Hedsor  (Bucks.), 
4  ;  lantern-shaped,  from  AVells 
cathedral,  287  ;  panel  (carved), 
39  ;  i)ancl  (heraldic),  73  ;  pix 
canop)y,  289  ;  roundels  or  trenchers, 
271 

AVoodhouse  (Rev.  T,  E.),  exhibits 
photograph  (ff  stone  figure  from 
Braunston  (Rutland),  177 
AYoolwich,  Museum  of  Artillery,  hel¬ 
met  in,  55,  50,  57 

AVorcester  cathedral,  blocking  of  crypt 
in,  and  resolution  of  the  Society 
thereon,  117  ;  letter  from  the  Dean 
in  reply,  159 

Worcestershire,  hop  tally  from,  335  ; 

neolithic  implements  from,  319 
AYorksop  (Notts.),  priory  of,  201,  218 
AY ryothesley  (Thomas,  Garter),  grant 
of  arms  by,  348 

AVrythe  (.John,  Garter),  grant  of  arms 
by,  347 

Wykeham  (William  of,  bishop  of 
Winchester),  204 

AVyon  (A.,  F.S. A.),  presents  impres  - 
sions  of  seals,  297 
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York  (Dean  and  Chapter  of),  exhibit 
paintings  from  the  Minster,  203 
York,  Holy  Trinity,  arms  in  chnrch 
of,  402 

York  Minster,  arms  of,  398 ;  arms  of 
archbishop  Bowet  in,  401  ;  panel 
paintings  from,  exhibited,  203 
Yorkshire  (East),  embankment  crosses 
in,  278 


Young  (H.  W.),  exhibits  stone  ball 
from  Scotland,  407  ,  (John),  224  ; 
(Lionel),  grant  of  arms  to,  349 
Yucatan,  mounds  in,  308 


Zouch  (William  la),  seal  of,  275 
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